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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE | 


THE EARL OF BUTE. 


| 1* . che H onour to preſent -t to your 
LokDbshir a Tranſlation of the Hiſtory of 


Mxxico, written by a Native of that Country. 
The Obligation I am under to your Lok pshir 


for an Acquaintance with the Original, and 
the Relation which every Effort to diſſemin- 
ate pleaſi ing and inſtructive Knowledge, bears 
to your Lordfhip's Life and Manners, have 

diftated this Addreſs. I cheartully lent my 
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DEDICATI O N: 
Induſtry to affift an Advocate in the Cauſe 
of Truth, who ſaw her Intereſts abandoned, 
and felt for her Oppreſſion. Though the 
Taſk might eaſily have fallen into abler 


Hands, I dare freely appeal to your Lonp- 
sklp for the F idelity of my Labours. 


I have the Ho onour to be, with the utmoſt 


Reſpect, 


My Load, 
Your Loxpsn1e's much obliged, 


And moſt obedient humble Servant, 


CHARLES CULLEN. 
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TRANSLATOR' PREFACE. 


| HE diſcovery of America conſtitutes: one of the moſt. 
1 remarkable ras of the world; and the hiſtory of it 
a ſubject not only curious but univerſally intereſting, from 
its various connections with almoſt every other part 
of the globe. The Spaniſh hiſtorians of the two Pre- 
ceding centuries have done little towards elucidating this 
point. Partiality, prejudice, ignorance, and credulity, have 
occaſioned them all to blend ſo many abſurdities and 


. improbabilities with their accounts, that it has not been : 
f merely difficult, but altogether impoſſible, to aſcertain the . 
5 truth. To collect from their ſcattered materials whatever: 
wore the face. of probability, that was naturally curious, or 
- Politically intereſting, ſo as to form one uniform conſiſtent 
relation of the whole, was a taſk in which, for a long time,, ; 
no modern writer dared: to engage. Dr. Robertſon at laſt 
undertook, and executed it with the applaufe due to his 
peauty of ſtyle, his induſtry, and his Judgment. 


But notwithſtanding the aſſiduity of his reſearches; and 
the pains he has taken to extricate facts from the confu- 
ſion of different authors, as what is true. does not always ap- 
pear poſſible, and what appears probable is not always true, 
he has not entirely ſucceeded, though he has done all that: 

| LY could 
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TRANS LAT OR's PREFACE. 


could be expected. The want of many eſſential documents, 


which are preſerved in archives of the new world, and 
other diſadvantages attending the ſituation of a writer at a 


diſtance from that continent, unacquainted with its lan= 
guages, productions, or people, perhaps, have made him 


diflident of entering into very minute details, or of dwelling 
upon grounds where he was uncertain of being accurate, 
and induced him, rather than offer conjectures which 
might not have reached the truth reſpecting that country 
and its inhabitants, to adhere to records more authentic 
concerning the diſcoverers of it. 8 1 


This conduct, however prudent, has left the American 

| fide of the picture ſtill greatly i in the dark. The Abbé Ray- 
nal and M. de Paw have not contributed much to remedy | 
this defect. The hiſtory of Mexico, by the Abbe Clavigero, | 
a native of Vera Cruz, who reſided near forty years in the 
Provinces | of New Spain, examined its natural produce, ac- 
quired the language of the Mexicans and other nations, ga- [ 
thered many of their traditions, ſtudied their hiſtorical Paint- 
ings, and other monuments of antiquity, it is preſumed, has 
ſupplied their deficiencies. The tranſlator, therefore, Hopes . 
the pr eſent work which contains all the valuable matter of : 


other authors, beſides many important particulars never be- 


; fore publiſhed, wil prove acceptable to the public. 
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HE hiſtory of Mexico, undertaken in order to avoid che pain 
 F and reproach of idleneſs to which I found my life con- 
demned, to ſerve to the utmoſt of my power my native country, 
and to reſtore to their full 1; ght truths obſcured by an incredible 
number of modern writers on America, has been a taſk equally 
| laborious, difficult, and expenſive. Excluſive of the great expences 
occaſioned . by procuring from Cadiz, Madrid, and other cities of 
Europe, the books which were neceſſary to my purpoſe, I have read 
and examined every publication which has appeared hitherto on the 
ſubject: I have compared the accounts of authors, and critically 
' weighed. their authority ; ; I have ſtudied many hiſtorical paintings of 
the Mexicans; 4 I have profited from their manuſcripts, which 1 
read formerly in Mexico; and conſulted with many perſons: well ao- 
quainted with theſe countries. In addition to ſuch diligence I might 
add, to give credit to my labours, that I reſided thirty-ſix years in that 
extenſive kingdom ; acquired the Mexican language, and for ſeveral. 
years converſed with the Mexicans, whoſe hiſtory T-write: I do not, 
however, flatter myſelf. with having been able to- give a perfect work; 
ſince, beſides finding myſelf unpoſſeſſed of thoſe endowments of ge- 
nius, judgment, and eloquence, which are the requiſites of a good hiſ- 
 torian, the loſs of the greateſt part of the Mexican paintings, and the 
want of many valuable manuſcripts which are preſerved in different 
| libraries of Mexico, and required repeated conſultation, are inſuper- 
able obſtacles to any one who undertakes ſuch a hiſtory, particu- 
larly at a conſiderable diſtance from theſe countries. Nevertheleſs, 
1 hope my work will be acceptable; not on account of the elegance of 
| ; tlie 
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the ſtyle, the beauty « of the deſcriptions, the magnitude of the events, 


"of thi Weight of the opinions delivered in it; bur from the diligence of 


.my reſearches, the integrity of my relation, and the ſervice done to the 
learned, who are deſirous of being made acquainted with the hiſtory 


of Mexico. 


6 the ecrfuaſion of ſome perſons of . I wrote the Eſſay on 


the Natural Hiſtory of Mexico, contained in the firſt book, which I had 
not before judged neceſſary; and it may, in the opinion of many, be 
.conſidered as foreign to the Purpole : : but not to deviate from my ſub- 
Jett, I have connected the account of natural productions with the 
general hiſtory, by mentioning the uſe which the Mexicans made of 
them. On the other hand, to thoſe who are attached to the ſtudy of 
| "Natural Hiſtory, this eſſay will appear, what i in truth it is, too con- 
fined and ſuperficial ; but to fatisfy the curious on that ſubject, it 
would be neceſſary to write a work very different from that which 1 
have undertaken. At the fame time, I ſhould have ſpared myſelf a 
great deal of trouble, if I had not been obliged to comply with the 
: ſolicitations of my friends; as in writing that ſketch of Natural 
Hiſtory, 1 found it neceſſary to ſtudy the works of Pliny, Dioſco- 
rides, Laet, Hernandez, Ulloa, Buffon, Bomare, and other natur- 
aliſts; not content with what I had feen myſelf, or the informa- 
tion I had received from intelligent people to whom thoſe countries 


were well known. 


6 this Kiftory, nothing has been more MET fudied than fide- 
1; ity ; I might have abridged my labours, and, perhaps, rendered my 


work more acceptable to many, if all thediligence which I uſed to inveſ- 


tigate facts, had been employed to ſtrew the relation with philoſophical 
and palitical reflexions, or fictions of capricious invention, after the ex- 


ample of many authors in this boaſted age ; but to me, as to thoſe who 


are the ſworn enemies of deceit, falſehood, or affectation, truth ap- 


pears a beauty whoſe charms increaſe in proportion to her ſimpli- 


city of dreſs. In recounting the events of the conqueſt made by the 
Spaniards, I have equally abftained from the panegyric of Solis, or the 
in- 
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invectives of Las Caſas (2); being unwilling either to flatter or ca- 
lumniate my countrymen. I have left facts in the ſame degree of cer- 


tainty, or probability, in which I found them; wherever I could not 
aſcertain an event on account of the diſigreement among authors, as for 


example, the death of Montezuma, I have faithfully reported their 
different opinions, without having omitted, however, ſuch additional 
conjectures as reflexion on the ſubject has ſuggeſted. In ſhort, I 
have always had before my eyes the two ſacred laws of hiſtory ; z not 


to dare to ſpeak what is falſe; nor to fear to ſpeak what 1s true: and 


F flatter myſelf I have violated neither 


1 do not doubt there may be readers t too nice and refined to bear 
with the harſhneſs of ſo many Mexican names as are ſcattered through 
this hiſtory ; but it is an evil which I have not been able to remedy, 
without hazarding another defect leſs tolerable, though ſufficiently 
common in almoſt all the Europeans who have written on America, 


that is, the altering of names, for the purpoſe of ſoftening them, un- 
til they. are rendered unintelligible. Who would be capable of divi- 


ning that De Solis ſpeaks of Quauhnahuac, when he ſays Quatlabaca z 


"of Hucjotlipan, where he ſubſtitutes Gualipar ; ; or of Cuitlalpitoc, 
where he writes Pilpatgc? J have therefore thought it moſt ſafe to 


imitate the example of thoſe modern writers,. who, whenever they in- 
troduce into their works the names of  perſons,. places, or rivers, of any 


particular country of Europe, write them in the language of its re- 
ſpective nation; and in the writings of theſe authors there are names 
taken from the German, and other tongues, fully harſher to the ear, 
from the greater concourſe of rough conſonants, than any of the 
words I have made uſe of. 1 do not, however, reject names that have 


been formerly altered, by which there is no e of being deceived, : 


28 they are general] y known. 


With reſpect to the geography of Anahuac, I have uſed every en- 
deavour to render it correct; availing myſelf of the knowledge which I 


(a) I do not mean to charge Solis with flattery, nor Las Caſas with calumny : all I with to 
be underſtood is, that | could not adopt the ſentiments of Solis, who was ambitious of aggran-. 
dizing his hero; nor of Las Caſas, who was fired with pious zeal in behalf of the Indians, 
without accuſing myſelf of both. 
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gained in many excurſions through that country, as well as the infor- 


mation and writings of others; after all, I have not entirely ſuc- 


ceeded ; for, in ſpite of my moſt earneſt attempts, I have not been able to 
procure the few incomplete aſtronomical obſervations which have been 
made on theſe places. The ſituation, therefore, and diſtances men- 


tioned in the body of the hiſtory, as well as in the chart, are not to be 


conſidered as-being aſcertained with that preciſion and accuracy which 
are required from a geograpuer ; ; but according to ſuch camputation 


as could be made by an attentive ſurveyor who judged by the eye. I 
have in my hands innumerable ancient and modern charts of Mexico, 
of which it would have been eaſy to have copied the molt correct; 
but among theſe I have not found even one that.is not full of errors, 
as well in regard to the latitude and longitude of . as in reſpect. 
to the diviſion of provinces, the courſe of rivers, and the direction of 


the coaſts. 


To make 1 what dependence may be placed on any of the 


cha rts hitherto publiſhed, it will be ſufficient to mention the differ- 
ence between them concerning the longitude of the capital, notwith- 
ſtanding it ought to have been better aſcertained than any other city of. 
Mexico. This difference is not leſs than fourteen degrees, as by ſome 
geographers the city of Mexico is placed in two hundred and ſixty- four 
degrees of longitude from the iſland of Ferro; by others, in two hun- 
dred and ſixty-five; by others, in two hundred and fixty-ſix, and 
even in two hundred and ſeventy- eight, or rather more. 


To give ſome ornament, however, to my hiſtory, as ; well as to faci- 


litate the underſtanding of many things deſcribed in it, I have added 
twenty plates. The Mexican characters, the repreſentations of the 
cities, of the kings, of the armour, of the dreſſes, of the ſhields, of 
the century, of the year, and of the deluge, have been copied from 
different Mexican paintings. The figure of the greater temple was 
taken from that of the Anonymous Conqueror, his dimenſions of it, 

however, being corrected, and additions made to it according to the 
| deſcription of other ancient authors. The figure of the other temple 


is a copy of that which Valades publiſhed in his Chriſtian Rhetoric. 


f 2 1 


The portrait of Montezuma was taken from a copy which Gemelli pu- 
bliſhed of the original, in the poſſeſſion of Siguenza. The portraits of 
the conquerors are copies of thoſe which are found in the Decades 
of Herrera. All the other figures are deſigns from what we have 
ſeen ourſelyes, and the. deſcriptions of ancient hiſtorians. 8 


Beſides theſe, I have thought proper to prefix to my narration a 
ſhort. account of the writers on the ancient hiſtory of Mexico, to ſhew 
the ground-work of my labours ; alſo to do honour to the memory of , 
ſome illuſtrious Americans, whoſe writings are entirely unknown in 


Europe. It will ferve likewiſe to point out the ſources from whence 


others may obtain the hiſtory of Mexico, who may be hereafter in- 
_ clined to complete this imperfe& work. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF MEXICO. | 


I the Sixteenth Century. 


\Erdinand Cortes. The four very long | letters written n by this fam- = 
ous conqueror, to his ſovereign, Charles the Fifth, containing an 

account of the Conqueſt, and many valuable particulars reſpect- 

ing Mexico, and the Mexicans, were publiſhed i in Spaniſh, in Latin, 

in the Tuſcan, and other languages; the firſt of theſe letters was 

printed in Seville in 1522; they are all well written, and diſcover both 
modeſty and ſincerity in the relation; as he has neither made a beaſt of | 

his own actions, nor thrown obſcurity on thoſe of others. If he had 

had the raſhneſs to deceive his king, his enemies who preſented ſo 

many cemplaints at court againſt him, would not have ine. to re- 
proach ey with ſuch a crime. | | 


4 0 
* 
* 


Po Bernal Diaz 40 Caſtillo, a foldier 404 conqueror; ; ” True E. jhory 

of ; the Conqueſt of New Spain, written by him, was printed i in Madrid 

in 1632, in one volume, . folio. Notwithſtanding the miſcarriage of 
his undertaking, and the coarſeneſs of the ſtyle, this hiſtory has been 
much eſteemed for the ſimplicity and ſincerity of its author, which is 
every where diſcoverable. He was an eye-witneſs of all that he re- 
» ates ; but, from being illiterate, he was unqualified for the taſk he un- 
| took 3 and frequently ſhews himſelf forgetfu] of 25 by having writ- 


ten many years after the conqueſt, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WRITERS ON THE 


„ Alfonſo de Mata, and Alfonſo d Ojeda, both conquerors, and wri- 

ters of commentaries on the conqueſt of Mexico, which Herrera and 

Torquemada have made uſe of, Thoſe of Ojeda are the fulleſt and 
the. moſt eſteemed. He was more acquainted with the Indians, 

being the perſon PR to attend to the auxiliary troops of the 
Spaniards, 


The Anonymous Conqueror, This is the name given to the aither 
of a ſhort, but very curious, and eſteemed relation which is found in 
the collection of Ramuſio, under the title of The Relation of a Gentle- 
man who attended Ferdinand Cortes. I have not been able to conjec- 
ture who this gentleman may have been, as no author makes mention 
of him ; but, whoever he was, he 18 candid; accurate; ani eu= 
rious. Without troubling himſelf with the events of the conqueſt, 
he relates what he obſerved in Mexico concerning the houſes, the: 

50 OS; the arms, the drefles, the manner of eating and drinking, 15 
&c. of the Mexicans, and deſcribes the form of their temples. If : 

his work had not been ſo much confined, there would Have been no 
one e comparable 1 to it reſpecting the e of Mexico. ne be 


2 3 


1 Fraktiſco Lopez e Gotmara. The ite of New Span w written by | 


this tearned 8 paniard agrecable to information received from the inouthis 
of the conquerors, and the writings of the firſt religious: miſſionaties: : 
who were employed i in the converſion of the Mexicans, and printed in 
Saragofla i in 1 5 54, 18 curious and well drawn up. He was the firſt who 
publiſhed 'the feſtivals, rites, laws, and the method by which the Mexi-: | 
cans computed time: but there are many inacturtcies in it on:account;} 
of theſe firſt informations which he obtained not having been altogether 
exact. 1 he tranſlation of this work in the Fufcan language, printed 5 
at Venice i in I 599, 18 fo full of errors It cannot be read without NT. | 
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Re RTE de Benavente. A Wolk ld eated 3p Un fard of the — of 
St. Francis, and one of the twelve firſt 5 5 who announced the 
goſpel t to the Mexicans, known commonly fron his evangelical po 
verty, by the Mexican name of Motolinia, wrote, + among his apoſtoli- | 
cal works, The H. rftory of the Indians of New Spain, divide A #it6 thre * 
parts. In the firſt, he explains the rites of their ancient religion; in 

3 che 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


the ſecond, their converſion to the Chriſtian faith, and their life when | 


Chriſtians ;. and in the third, he diſcourſes of their genius, their arts, 
and their ouſtoms. Of this hiſtory, which is completed in one vo- 


lume, folio, there are ſome copies to be found in Spain. He wrote 


alſo a work on the Mexican Calendar (the original of which is pre- 


ſerved in Mexico), and others not t leſs uſeful to the . than the 
Indians. | | 


Sodom 4 ab 4 Waden 8 of Gals memory. This 
indefatigable preacher acquired the Mexican, Totenacan, and Huax- 


tecan languages, and compoſed a Grammar and Dictionary of all three. ” 
Beſides other works written by him for the uſe of the Spaniards 5 
and the Indians, he wrote in Spaniſh a Treatiſe on Mexican Antiqui- 


ties; and in the Mexican language, the exhortations which the anci- 


ent Mexicans uſed to their children, of which there 1 is a ſpecimen 1 


the. ſeventh book of this hiſtory. 


Head 8 ieherles Franciſcan Sanin. Having been more 1 
thanſſixty years employed in inſtructing the Mexicans, he made; great pro- 
ficiency in their language and the knowledge of their hiſtory. Beſides ſe- 
veral works written by him, both in Mexican and in Spaniſh, he com- 
poſed-in twelve great volumes in folio, a. Univerſal Dictionary of the 


Mexican Language,.containing all that belonged to the geography, the 


religion, and the political and natural hiſtory of the Mexicans, This 


work, of immenſe erudition and labour, was ſent to the royal hiſtorio- 


grapher of America, reſident at Madrid, by the marquis of Villaman- | 


rique, vicerey of Mexico; and we do not doubt, but it is ſtill pre- 


ſerved in ſome library of Spain. He wrote alſo the General H iſtory 
.of 'New-Spain, in four volumes, which were preſerved in manuſcript 
in the library of the convent of Franciſcans in Toloſa de Navarra, ac- 


.cording to the affirmation of Juan de 8. Anden in 2 his Bibliotheca 
F ranciſeana. | 


Alfonſo Zurita, as paniſh lawyer and judge of Mexico. After hav. 
ing, by order of king Philip II. made diligent reſearches into the 
civil government of the Mexicans, he wrote in Spaniſh _ A compen- 
dious Relation of the Lords there were in Mexico, and their Difference : 


F 
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of the Laws, Uſages, and C uſtoms of the N exicans: of the Tributes which 
they, paid, & c. The original manuſctipt, in folio, is preſerved in the 
library of the college of St. Peter and St. Paul, of the Jeſuits. of Mexico. 
From this work; which is well written, ſome conſiderable part. of 
what we have ſaid. on the fame — is — 

Jus 5 Tobar, a Pr noble jeſuit of Mexico. He wrote. on the 

ancient hiſtory of the kingdoms of Mexico, of Acolhuacan, and of 
 Tiatopan; after having made diligent enquiries, by order of thervice- 
roy of Mexico, D. Martino Enriquez. By theſe manuſcripts, P. Ac- 
coſta was principally directed in what he wrote — Mexican 
antiquities, as he himſelf e e OST 11 
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. | Joſeph P- Acoſta, | a moſt celebrated Spaniſh. Jeſuits wall known 
| in the literary world by his writings. This great man, after having 
reſided ſome years in both the Americas, and informed hiniſelf, from 

experienced people, of the cuſtoms of thoſe nations, wrote in Spaniſh 
M Natural and Moral Hiſtony of the Indians, which was printed firſt 5 

Seville, in 1 589, reprinted afterwards in Barcelona in 1591, and 
1 . Bech thence eirculated into various languages of Europe. This work is 
1 well written, particularly i in regard to the phyſical obſervations on, the 
1 FE 1 of America; but, it is too confined, defective in many articles, 
and there are ſome miſtakes concerning ancient hiſtory... 3 N 
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vl No "Fama Pimentel Ixthlxochit}, ſon of Cates, laſt * of - 
| Acolhuacan, and Antonio de Tobar Cano: Motezuma | Ixtlilxochitl, | 
a-deſcendant of the two royal. houſes of Mexico and Acolhuacan. | 
1 „„ Theſe two nobles, at the requeſt of the count of Benayente, and, the. 
Ss . viceroy: of Mexico D. Luis de Velaſeo, wrote letters on the gene- 
4 alogy of the kings of Acolhuacan, and other points relative to the an- 
+ eeient hiſtory of that kingdom, which are preſerved 1 in the above men- : 
ix tioned collegy of the Jeſaits. 


, * 
„ * * 
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Antonio N Ixtlilxochitl, ſon of D. Fernando 8 
He wrote Hiſtorical: Memoirs of the. Kingdom of Acolhuacan, by 
which Torquemada was aſſiſted; and from 1 it we Bare taken . calcu- 


«lation 


ANCIENT HISTORY: OF MEXICO. 
lation mentioned in the fourth book of our hiſtory, of the annual ex- 


pences incurred in the palace of the . Boy N r 
great-grandfather of Lon author. | . 


Taddeo de Niza, a noble Indian of Thakala, He wrote in hy year 
1548, by order of the viceroy of Mexico, the Hiſtory of the Con- 
* which was e of thirty other noblcs of — 


1471 ti } 


Gabriel & Avila, + a 1105 Indian of "OY He wrote in the 


Mexican language Hiſtorical Commentaries; containing an account of 
all the affairs of che Mexicans from the year 124 3 of the — Era, 


unto 1 $62. 


+ 
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Juan Ventura Zapata e Mendoza, a noble of Tlaſcals. | He: wrote in 


che Mexican language the Chronicle of Tlaſcala ; containing all the 
events of that nation, from their arrival in the country of Anahuae, | 


| * the your” I 589. 


Pedro Poke,” a bie 1 1 rector of Tzompahuacan. He wrote in 
: Spaniſh An Account of the Gods and the Rites of Mexican . 5 


The chick of Colhuacan. 'T hey wrote the Annals of the Kingdo 
« of Colhuacan. A copy of this Ware Was in n the above mentioned libra 
of the Jeluits, | 5 fn] 


' Chriſtoval del Caſtillo, a Mexican Meſtee. i Weh hs Hiſtory | 
of the Travels of the Aztecas, or Mexicans, to the country of Ana- 
huac ; ; which manuſcript was preſerved i in Ws Our of the "ny of 


| M of Tepozotlan. | 


Diego Mugnoz * a noble Meſiee of Tlaſcala. He wrote in 
Spaniſh the Hiſtory of the City and Republic of Tlaſcala. - Torque- 


mada made uſe of this work, and there are copies of it both in Spain 
and Mexico. © 


Fernando d'Alba Ixtlilxochitl, a a and n in a 


right line from the kin gs of Acolhuacan, This noble Indian ex- 


Vol. I. © - ttremely 
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tremely converſant with the antiquities of his nation, wrote, at the re- 
queſt of the viceroy of Mexico, ſeveral very learned and valuable 
works; 1. The Hiſtory of New Spain ; 2. The Hiſtory : of the Che- 
chemecan Lords; 3. An Epitome of tho Hiſtory of the Kingdom 
of Tezcuco; 4. Hiſtorical Memoirs of the Toltecas, and other na- 
tions of Anahuac. All theſe works, written in Spaniſh, were preſery- 
ed in the library of St. Peter. and St. Paul of the Jeſuits! of: Mexico, 
and from them we have extracted ſome materials for this hiſtory. The 
author Was ſo cautious in writing, that, in order to remove any 
grounds for ſuſpicion of fiction, he made his accounts conform exactly 
with the hiſtorical pAntingh, which he inherited from his Muſtcione 


anceſtors. e „„ TRENT 


Juan Batiſta gon of e or Cbolula, a e "uy a 
"baſtard of the royal houſe of Tezcuco. He wrote Hiſtorical Memoirs : 
of that Kingdom, which Tam. has made uſe of.” 7 cp a I 

Domingo ts San Abiton Motion Chimalpaia, - a iet an of | 
Mexico. He wrote in the Mexican language four worlis, much 
n by the' intelligent: 1. American Chronicie, containing all 
-the Events of that Nation, from the Year 1068, to the Year 1 597 of 
the vulgar era. 2. The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico by the : 
Spaniards. 3. Original Accounts of the Kingdoms of Acolhuacan, of 

Mexico, and of other provinces. 4. Hiſtorical Commentaries from tire 
year 1064 to 1521, Theſe works, which I moſt ardently wiſhed for, 

were preſer ved in the library of the college of St. Peter and St. Paul of 

Mexico. Boturini had copies of them, as well as of almoſt all' the 

works of the Indians, which I have mentioned; there was a co Py. of 
the Chronicle alſo in the my of the  colllegs of St: and of the 
e — 1 


99 = 


Fernando d Alvarado Tezozomoc, an Indian of Ns He 
5 wrote in Spaniſh a Mexican Chronicle, about the year 1598, which 
: 2 Frag in the above mentioned r of St. Peter and: St; Paul: 


PETTY de "on Ati... a DOOR, Dani: Spanland; Kilt * 
ep of Sy, and highly worthy of memory _— the I ndians. The 
bitter 
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ire memorials preſented by this venerable prelate to king Charles 

. and Philip II. in favour of the Indians, and againſt the Spaniſh 
des printed in Seville, and afterwards tranſlated and reprinted, 
in odium to the Spaniards, in various languages of Europe; contains 
ſome particulars of the ancient hiſtory ot the Mexicans, but ſo al- 
tered and exaggerated, we cannot rely on the authority of the author, 
however, atherwiſe reſpectable. | The exceſſive fire of his 2eal ſent forth 
light ang ſmoke together, that is, he mixed truth with falſehbod, not 
becauſe he ſtudied an opportunity of deceiving his king and the world, 
28 a a ſuſpicion of ſuch Lg in him would be "OY e Gong 


„ »% «7 
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alliſted * two great N of the fame 3 kg never 1 9 the 

one, A Hiſtory of the Climate and Soil of the Countries of Ame- 

rica; and the Genius and Manners, &c.' of the Americans under Sub- 
jechon to the Catholic King. This manuſcript, conſiſting of 8 30. 

pages, Was preſeryed i in the library of the Dotninicans of Valladolid, 

in Spain, where it was put by Remeſal, as he makes us credit in 

his Chronicle of the Dominicans of Chiapa and Guatemala.” The 

other, A General Hiſtory of America, in three volumes, folis ; A copy 
of: which was.in the library of the count of Villaumbroſa, i in Madrid, Z 

where: Pinelo ſaw it, as he affirms 3, in his Bibliotheca Occidentali: , two F 

volumes of this hiſtory. the above mentioned author ſaw in the cele- 

brated archives of Simancas, which have been the ſepulchte of many” 

- precious manuſcripts « on America. TW ¾ volumes allo "ore in the li- 
- brary of J. Kricio, at Amſterdam. Ea rd ably Sa 0 
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Aguſtino Davila, and Padillo, a noble and ingenious: Dominican: of 
Mexico, preacher to king Fhilip III. royal hiſtoriographer of America, 
and archbiſhop of the iſland of St. Domingo. Beſides the Chronicle 
of the Dominicans of Mexico, printed in Madrid, in 1 596, and the 

Hiſtory of New Spain and Florida, printed 1 in Valladolid, in 16 32, he 
7 wrote t the Ancient Hiſtory of the Mexicans, employing materials already 
collected by Fernando Duran, a Dominican * Tezcues 3 00 this: 


= work has 4 been found. . 5 2 
2 2 Doftor 
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and publiſhed i in other languages of Europe. Although the principal 

deſign of the author was to relate the actions of the Spaniards, he does 5 

not, however, omit the Ancient Hiſtory of the Americans; but in 
what relates to the Mexicans, he copies for the moſt part the accounts 
of Acofta and Gomara. His method, however, Ike that of 1 


After kaving travelled through the greateſt part of Europe, and reſideck 
mati years in Mexſco, where he made himſelf moſt uſeful by his 


ACCOUNT: OF THE WRITERS OF THE 
Doctor Cervantes, dein of the metropolitan church of Mexico. 


Herrera, the Chronicle- writer, piaiſes the Hiftorical Memoirs of 


Mexico, written by this author; * we have no other ane 5 


Antonio de Saavedra Guzman, a noble Mexican, during, his voyage 


to Spain, wrote in twenty cantos, the Hiſtory of the Conqueſt, of 


Mexico, and printed it in Madrid, under the Spaniſh title of EI Pe- 


regrino Indiano, in 1599. This work ought to be reckoned amongſt 
the hiſtories of Mexico; for It has nothing of Poetry but the e - 


pedro Guterrez de 8. Chiara. Betancourt made uſe of the manu- i 


ſcripts of this author in his Hiftory of Mexico ; but we know cotting 
of the title or quality of the work, nor of the country of the author, 


although we N 1 was an Indian. 
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annaliſts, 18 diſagreeable to the lovers of hiſtory, becauſe at every ep 
the narration of facts is interrupted with the account of £ other | uncon- 
nected occurrences. 4 


48 A 


. | | 
Ange Miarges, a foreigh 3 although of Sparith forfiaine; 


great fill in mathematics, he wrote the Hiſtory of New Spain, 
2 wich 
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ptonio de Herrera, royal hiſtoriographer for che laden. ie" 5 
candid and judicious author wrote in four volumes in folio, Eight 

| Decades of the Hiſtory of America, beginning from the year 1492, 
together with a Geographical Deſcription of the Sp aniſh Cofonies';* 

Which work was printed for the firſt time in Madrid, at the beginning 
of th e laſt centuty, and afterwards reprinted in 1730; "alfo tratiflatéek 


4 


ANCIENT: HISTORY. OF, MEXICO, 
which was printed in Mexico in 1606, In the Ancient Hiſtory, he 


treads for the moſt part in the footſtops of Acoſta; but there are aſtro: 
nomical and phyſical obſervations in it of importance to the geography 


and natural hiſtory of countries. 


Ed Gregorio Garcia, a Dbminiom Spaniard. His famous treatiſe on 
the Origin of the Americans, printed! in quarto, at Valentia, in 160), 


* 


1271 f 


afterwards enlarged and reprinted in Madrid; in 1729, in folio, is 4 
work of vaſt etudition, but almoſt totally uſeleſs, às it gives little or 


no affiſtance in n diſcovering truth ; ; the foundati on for che” opinion = 


M3. as 


the moſt part, weak: conjectures usted on the efcinbliics between : 
ſome of their cuſtoms a and n and thoſe of ther nations. 1 5 ; ; 2 25 
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x J uan de Torquizpads, a a Franciſcan 3 The ri of Maxics, i 


written by him under the title of the Indian Monarchy, printed in Ma- 


drid about 1614, i in three great volumes in folio, is, without queſtion, 
| the, moſt complete it in reſ pect to the antiquity of Mexico of any hi therto : 


: publiſhed. The author reſided in Mexico from his youth to his 
death; knew the Mexican lang guage well, converſed with the Mexicans i 
for upwards of fifty years, collected a great number of ancient pictures : 


and excellent manuſeripts. and laboured at his Work more than twenty 


men 


Fears; but i in Fins of his diligence, and ſuch advantages, he fre | 15 1 8 


: betrays want 0 memory, of critical fkill, and good taſte; 
hiſtory. there app . many groſs contradictions, partic ularly f in Loy C 
nology, ſeveral 0 hildiſh recitals, and a great deal of ſuperfluous f. arne 
ing, on which account, it requires conſiderable patien ce to rea it 5 


"pt ic ky” FI it, 


neverthel els, , there being many things of curioſity and value in 


ſt, 


which would be fought for i in yain in other authors, I 


neceſſity to do with this hiſtory what Virgil did with the Forks of En 25 


1 
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nius, to ſearch for the gems among the rubbiſh. 


Arrias. Villdlobos, « Fee His Hino of Mexico carrie arrieg d on 


from, the foundation of the capital, to the year 1 1623, pil: . 5 . 
and. ai W in the had year, is a work, of little value. 
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Chriſtoval Chaves Caſtillejo, a Spaniard. He wrote, about the year 


16 52, a'volume in folio, on the os 12 9 nen and their firſt 


11 7 243 


Colonies in the Country of Anahuac. irt un 
N <7 „ ; | ws £ 
Carlos de Siguenza e Gongora, a celebrated Mexican orbfellor of ma- 


thematics in the univerſity of his native country. This author has 
been one of the moſt com prehenſive writers on the Hiſtory of Mexico, 
as he made, at a great expence, a: large and choice collection of ancient 
pictures and manuſcripts, and applied himſelf with the greateſt diligence 


and aſſiduity to illuſtrate the antiquity of that kingdom. Beſides: many 


mathematical, critical, hiſtorical, and poetical works compoſed: by 
him, ſome of them manuſcripts, ſome. of them printed in Mexico 
from the. year 1680 to 1693, he wrote in Spaniſh, 1. T! be. Mexican 


Cyclography, a work of great labour, i in which, by calculating eclipſes 


and comets, marked in the hiſtorical pictures of the Mexicans, he ad- 


juſted their epochs with ours, and by availing himſelf of good inſtruc- - 


tion, explained 1 the method they uſed to count centuries, years, and = 
_ OR 2e. ps  Hifary 15 the . e 165 LI W, ich he er- 


4 ' - a { I . 


ts of 


the na. "alone: nations eſtabliſhed in e 3. A Bg and 
learned Diſſertation on the Announcing | of the Gofpel in Analitia YI 


which. was done there, as he believed, by the apo ſtle St. Tho- 


7 In. 


mas, ſupporting his opinion on traditions of the h croſſes 
found, and formerly worſhipped in Mexico, and other f monuments. = 
45 The Genealogy of the Mexican Kings; in which he traced their 
: aſcending line as far back as the ſeventh century 0 of the Chriſtian æra. 
* Critical Annotations on the Works of Torquetnada an and Bernal 


Diaz; all theſe moſt learned manuſcripts which would hive” aff 


coals aid to this hiſtory, were loſt through 1 the negligence & f 
the heirs of that learngd author ; r; and there now remain only fome frag- 


ments of them preſerved in the works of other contem porary Writers, 


er of Gemelli, Betancourt, and Florencia. 
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Modern Hiſtory of Mexico, printed” i in that capital, in 1698, in one 


volume 


A NCTE NT HISTORY OF MEX ! CO. 


volume in 0 under the title of The Mexican Theatre, i is adi elſe 
in reſpect. to ancient hiſtory, but an abridgment of T orquemada done 
in haſte, and written with little accuracy. 


. Katodio de Solis, royal hiſtoriographer of America. The Hiſtory 
of the Conqueſt of New Spain, written by this poliſhed and inge- 
genious Spaniard, is more a panegyric than a hiſtory. His diction is 
pure and elegant, but his manner is rather affected; the ſentences are 


too much laboured, and the public ſpecches are the work of his own. 


fancy; ; like one leſs ſtudious of truth than embelliſhment, he fre- 


quently contradicts authors the moſt worthy of credit, and even Cortes 
himſelf, whoſe panegyric he undertook. In the laſt books of this hiſ- 
tory, we "_ wr notice of ſome of the miſtakes of this famous 


0 writer. | 


. 5 NAY 125 e bh the Eighteenth Century. 


| pedro F San del Pulgar, a learned Spaniard, ſucceſſor to Solis 
in the office of hiſtoriographer. The true Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of 
5 Neu Spain, written by him, is found cited in the Preface of the mo- 


| dern edition of Herrera, but we have not ſeen it. It is to be believed, 


Ur bu ler about writing i it for the purpoſe of correcting the errors of ; 


his predeceſſor. woſ 


5 Ted Boturini Benaducei, of Milan. This curious and learned 
. gentleman arrived in Mexico in 17 363 and, deſirous of writing the hiſ- 
tary of that kingdom, he made, during eight years he remained there, 


the moſt diligent reſearches into its antiquity; ; acquired a conſiderable : 


: maſtery of the Mexican language, entered into friendſhip with the In- 


_ dians to obtain their ancient pictures from them, and procured copies 


of many valuable manuſcripts which were in the libraries of the mo- 
naſteries. The muſeum which he formed of paintings and ancient ma- 
nuſcripts, was the moſt numerous and ſelect ever ſeen in that king- 
dom, exceptin g that of the celebrated Siguenza ; but before he put 


a hand to his work, the exceſſive jealouſy of the Spaniftr government 


er pfte bim of all his literary N and ſent hin! into Spain, where, 
8 being 


. 
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ancient hiſtory of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and the republic « 
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being entirely cleared from every ſuſpicion againſt his loyalty and honous, 
but without recovering his manuſcripts, he publiſhed in Madrid, in 
1746, in one volume in quarto, a ſketch of the great hiſtory he was 
meditating. It was found to contain much important knowledge, ne- 
ver before publiſhed ; but there were alſo ſome errors in it. The hiſtorical 


ſyſtem which he had formed to himſelf, was too Rs for ext. 
cution, and therefore fantaſtical. = . 


% 


| Beſides theſe and other Spaniſh and-Indian writers, e are {ome 


anonymous writers whoſe works are worthy of being recorded on account 


of the importance of their ſubject; ſuch as, ' 1. Certain Annals of the 


Toltecan nation, painted on paper, and written in the Mexican lan- 
guage, in which there is an account given of the pilgrimage and Wars 
of the Toltecas, of their king, of the founding of Tollan, their me- 
tropolis, and other occurrences until the year 1 547 of the vulgar æra. 2. 

Certain Hiſtorical Commentaries in the Mexican Language on the Events 


of the Aztecan, or Mexican Nation, from the year 1066 to 13163 and 


others alſo in the Mexican language from the year 1 367 to 1 509. EY 
A Mexican Hiſtory 1 in the Mexican language, carried back as far as the | 
year 1400. In this hiſtory, the arrival of the Mexicans at the city of 


Tollan, is fixed at 1196, ag: reeable to what we report in our hiſtory, | 

All theſe manuſcripts were in the valuable muſeum of Boturini. 
We ſhall not here mention thoſe authors who wrote on the anti- 
quity of Michuacan, of Yucatan, of Guatemala, and of New Mexico; 


becauſe, although many at preſent believe all theſe provinces were com, 


prehended in Mexico, they did not belong to the Mexican empire, the : 
hiſtory of which we write. We have mentioned the writers on the 
Tlaſcala, becauſe their events are for the moſt rt connected with tho 0 - 
of the Mexicans. 

If in enumerating the writers on Mexico, we meant to dil play 
our erudition, we could add a long catalogue of French, Engliſh, Ita- 
lian, Dutch, Flemiſh, and German writers, who have written either 
deſignedly, or accidentally, on the ancient hiſtory of that kingdom; 


but after having read many of them, to obtain aſſiſtance to this work, 1 


found none who were of ſervice except the two Italians, Gemellr and 
Botu- 


ANCIENT HISTORY OPF MEXICO. 


Boturini, who having been in Mexico, and procured from the Mexicans 
many of their paititings, and particular intelligence concerning their anti- 
quity, have contributed in ſome meaſure to illuſtrate their hiſtory. All 
the others have either repeated what was already written by Spaniſh au- 


thors mentioned by us, or have altered facts, at their own diſcretion, 


to inveigh the more ſtrongly againſt the Spaniards, as has lately been 
done by M. de Paw, in his Philoſophical Enquiries concerning the 
Americans, and Marmontel in his Romance of 7. he Incas. 


Amongſt the foreign hiſtorians of Mexico, none is more celebrated 
by them than the Engliſh writer, Thomas Gage, whom I obſerve many 


have quoted as an oracle, and yet there is no writer on America more 


addicted to falſchood, Some, under the influence of the paſſions of ha- 


tred, love, or vanity, have been induced to mix fables with their writ- 
ings; but Gage appears to have delighted in the invention of falſchoods. 

What motive or intereſt could occaſion this author to ſay, that the Capu- 
chins had a beautiful convent in Tacubaja, that in Xalapa there was a bi- 


ſnop' 8 palace erected i in his time, with an income of ten thouſand ducats'; Y 
that from Xalapa, he went to Rinconada, and from thence in one day 66 
Tep eaca; that there is in this city a great abundance of anonas and of 
, that this fruit has a kernel larger than a pear; that the 


wilderneſs of the Carmelites ſtands to the north-weſt of the capital; 
that the Spaniards burnt the city Tinguez, in Quivira; that having 


rebuilt it, they inhabited it at the time he was there; that the Je- 
ſuits had a college in it; and a thouſand other ridiculous lies, which 
6 appear in every page, and excite in readers who are Wen with n E, 


countries both laughter and contempt ? 


Amongſt modern writers on American affairs, the moſt famous ai | 


eſteemed are the Abbé Raynal and Dr. Robertſon. The Abbe, beſides 
| ſeveral groſs deluſions, into which he has fallen reſpecting the pre- 
ſent ſtate of New. Spain, doubts of every thing which is ſaid concern- 
ing the founding of Mexico, and the ancient hiſtory of the Mexi- 


cans. ** Nothing, ſays he, are we permitted to affirm, except that the 


4 Mexican empire was governed by Montezuma, at the time that the 
a Spaniards landed on the Mexican coaſt.” This is the manner of 


ſpeaking of a philoſopher of the eightcenth century. Nothing more 
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ACCOUNT OF THE WRITERS OF THE 


can we be permitted to affirm ? And why not doubt alſo of the exiſt- 


ence of Montezuma? If we. are permitted to affirm this, as it is aſ- 
certained by the teſtimony of the Spaniards who ſaw that king, we 
find the atteſtation of the ſame Spaniards to a vaſt many other things 
belonging to the ancient hiſtory of Mexico which were ſeen by them, 
and further confirmed by the depoſitions of the Indians themſelves. 

Such particulars therefore may be affirmed, as poſitively as the exiſtence 
of Montezuma, or we ought alſo to entertain a doubt of it. If there is 
reaſon, however, to doubt of all the ancient hiſtory of the Mexicans, 
the antiquity of moſt other nations in the world will come equally in 

queſtion ; ſor it is not eaſy to find another hiſtory, the events of which 
have been confirmed by a greater number of hiſtorians than thoſe of 

the Mexicans; nor do we know that any people ever publiſhed ſo ſe- 
vere a law againſt falſe hiſtorians as that of the Acolbuas mentioned ir in 


our eighth 1 


Dr. Robertſon, though more moderate than Rane, in hd diſtruſt 
of their hiſtory, and furniſhed with more Spaniſh books and manuſcripts, 


has fallen into more errors and contradictions while he endeavoured to 
| penetrate ſurther into the knowledge of America and the Americans. 
- To make us deſpair of being able to obtain any tolerable knowledge 


of the inſtitutions and cuſtoms of the Mexicans, he exaggerates the 
negligence of the conquerors, and the deſtruction made of the hiſto- 


rical inonuments of that nation by the ſuperſtition of the firſt miſſion- 
aries. © In conſequence,” ſays he, of this fanatical zeal of the 


«© monks, we have totally loſt every intelligence of the moſt remote 


events contained in theſe rude monuments, and there does not re- 
* main a fingle trace of the policy and ancient revolutions of the em- 
* pire, excepting thoſe which are derived from tradition, or from ſome 


c 


* 


fragments of their hiſtorical pictures which eſcaped the barbarous ſearch 
6 of "Townes. It appears evident from the experience of all na- 
„ tions, that the memory of paſt events cannot be long preſerved, 
© nor tranſmitted with fidelity by tradition. The Mexican pictures, 
* which are. ſuppoſed to have ſerved as annals of their empire, are 
few in number, and of ambiguous meaning. Thus from the un- 
certainty of the one, and the obſcurity of the others, we are obliged 
* to avail ourſelves of ſuch intelligence as can be gleaned from the 
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ANCIENT HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


* imperfe&t materials which are found ſcattered in the Spanith wri- 
e ters,” But in theſe aſſertions this author is grievouſly deceived ; 

for, 1. The materials which we find in Spaniſh hiſtorians are not 10 
imperfect, but we may form from them a probable, though not al- 
together an authentic hiſtory of the Mexicans; which will appear 
evident to any one who impartially conſults them; all that is neceſ- 


ſary is to make a ſelection. 2. Nor in the writing ſuch a hiſtory is it 


neceſſary to uſe the materials of the Spaniſh writers, while there are 


ſo many hiſtories and memoirs written by the Indians the mſelves, 
of which. Robertſon had no knowledge. 3. Nor are the hiſtorical 


pictures ſo few in number, which eſcaped the ſearch of the firſt 
miſſionaries, unleſs we compare thoſe which remain with the in- 


credible quantity that ſormerly exiſted ; as may eaſily be underſtood 


from this hiſtory, Torquemada, and other writers. 4. Neither are 


ſuch pictures of ambiguous meaning, except to Robertſon and thoſe 


who do not underſtand the characters and figures of the Mexicans, nor 
know the method they uſed to repreſent things. Our writings are of 
doubtful ſignification to thoſe who have not learned to read, them: 
At the time the miſſionaries made that unſortunate burning of the pic- 
tures, many Acolhuan, Mexican, Tepanecan, Tlaſcalan, and other 
hiſtorians were living. and employed themſelves to repair the loſs 
of theſe monuments. This they in part accompliſhed by painting 
new pictures, or making uſe of our characters which they had learn 
ed, and inſtructing, by word of mouth, their preachers in their an- 
: tiquity, that it might be preſerved i in their writings, which Motolinia, 
Olmos, and Sahagun have done. It is therefore abſolutely falſe, that 
every knowledge of the moſt remote events has been totally loſt. It is 
falſe, beſides, that there is not a ſingle trace remaining of the political J 
government, and ancient revolutions of the empire, excepting what is 


derived from tradition, &c. In this hiſtory, and chiefly in the diſſerta- 
tions, we ſhall detect ſome of the many miſrepreſentations which oc- 
cur in the hiſtory of the above mentioned author, and in the works. of 
other foreign writers, which we might ſwell into, large volumes. 


Some authors not contented with introducing} errors, trifles, and lies, 


into the hiſtory of Mexico, have confounded; it with falſe i images ang ſi- 


ee ſuch as thoſe of the famous Theodore, Bry.. In Gage's work, 
d 2 the 
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with a French interpretation by Thevenot, in 


PT TT HT ER TT A 


the general hiſtory of the travels of Prevoſt, and others, is repreſent- 
ed a beautiful road made over the Mexican lake, from Mexico to 
Tezcuco, which is certainly the greateſt abſurdity imaginable. The 


great work, entitled, La Galerie agreable du Mond, ſays that ambaſſadors 
were ſent in former times to the court of Mexico, mounted on ele- 


phants. 


1 fictions * to romance not hiſtory. 


OF PAINT IN oy 8. 


W FE do not pretend here to give a regiſter of all 4 ben pic- 


tures ſaved from the burning. of the firſt miſſionaries, or exe- 
cuted afterwards by the Indian hiſtorians of the ſixteenth century, of 


which ſome Spaniſh writers have availed themſelves, as ſuch an enu- 
meration would not be leſs uſeleſs than tedious to our readers; but will 
only mention ſome collections, the knowledge of which wig | be of 
fervice to any one inclined to write the wy of that kingdom: 


1. The collection of Mendoza. Thus we oy” the collection of . Ty 


three Mexican paintings made by the firſt biſhop of Mexico, D. An- 
tonio Mendoza, to which he cauſed to be added ſkilfu} interpretations 
in the Mexican and Spaniſh languages, for the purpoſe of ſending them 


to the emperor Charles V. The veſſel in which they were ſent was 


taken by a French corſair, and carried into France. The paintings fell, 


into the hands of Thevenot, geographer to his moſt Chriſtian ma- 


2 jeſty, of whoſe heirs they were purchaſed at a high price by Hak- 


wit, then chaplain to the Engliſh ambaſlador at the court of France. 
Being from thence carried into England, the Spaniſh interpretations 

were tranſlated into Engliſh by Locke, but not the famous metaphyſi- 
cian, by order of fir Walter Ralegh ; and laftly, at the requeſt of the 
learned fir Henry Spelman, publiſhed by Samuel Purchas in the third 
volume of his Collection. In 1692, they were afreſh printed in Paris, 
the ſecond volume of his 
work, entitled, Relation de divers Voiages Curieux. The pictures as 
| we 


N 


ER + 


FA TS FT RO A 
we have mentioned before, were ſixty-three in number; the twelve 


firſt containing the hiſtory of the foundation of Mexico, the years and 
conqueſts of the Mexican kings; the thirty-ſix following, repreſent- 
ing the tributary cities of that crown, and the quantity and ſpecies of 
their tributes; and the remaining fifteen, explained a part of the edu- 
cation of their youth, and their civil government. But it is neceſ- 


ſary to obſerve, that the edition by Thevenot is imperfect; for in the 
copies of the eleventh and twelfth pictures, the figures of the years 


are changed; the figures which belong to the reign of Montezuma, 
being applied to the reign of Ahuitzotl; and on the contrary: the 


copies of the twenty-firſt and tw-enty- ſecond pictures are entirely 


wanting, and alſo in great part the figures of the tributary cities. Kir- 
ker republiſhed a copy of the firſt painting from that of Purchas, in 


huis work, entitled, Oedipus AÆgyptiacus. This collection of Men- 
doza we have diligently ſtudied, and obtai ned much. aſſiſtance to our 


GP from it. 


11 The calleiinn of hs Feen. 0860 makes EE af fs 


painted Mexican annals. which were in his time in the library of the 


Vatican. We have no doubt but they are ſtill there; conſidering the 


laudable curioſity and great attention of the Italian ques to pre- 
ſerve ſuch monuments of antiquity ;. but we had not "os OT 


5 applying there to conſult them. 


oy 71 * 2 * tt . 4 4 


III. The alien of vim. Eight Mexican paintings « are pre- 1 5 


ſerved. in the library of this court. From a note, ſays Dr. Robert= 
ſon, to this Mexican code, it appears, that it was made a pre- 


_ « ſent by Emanuel, king of Portugal, to pope Clement VII. After 


having paſſed through the hands of ſeveral illuſtrious proprietors, it 
came into the poſſeſſion. of the cardinal of Saxe Eiſenach, who pre- 


ſented it to the emperor Leopold.“ The ſame author, in his Hiſtory 


of Amerira, gives a copy of one of theſe paintings, the firſt part of 
which repreſents a king, who makes war upon a city after having ſent 
an embafſy to it. The figures of temples, and of ſome years and days 


appear in it; but as it is a ſingle copy. without colours, or , thoſe: | 


. marks in the ian figures, which, in other Mexican paintings, en- 
= able 


xxix 
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| | able us to diſtinguiſh perſons, it is not ſimply difficult, but totally 
| impoſſible to comprehend its ſignification. If Dr. Robertſon, had 
along wich it publiſhed the other ſeven copies ſent him from ae 
„ the meaning of them all might have been underſtood. 


TY. The collection of Siguenza. This very learned Mexican hav- 
ing bein extremely attached to the ſtudy of antiquity, collected a large 
number of ſelect ancient paintings, part of which he purchaſed at a 
great expence, and part were left him in legacy by the very noble Indian 
D. Juan d' Alba Ixtlilxochitl, who inherited them from the kings of Tez- 

cuco, his anceitors. Thoſe repreſentations of the Mexican century, and 
the migration of the Aztecas ; and thoſe portraits of the Mexican kings, 
Which Gemelli pablithed 1 in his Tour of the World, are copies of the 
paintings belonging to Siguenza, who was living in Mexico when Ge- 
melli landed there /a}. The figure of the century, and the Mexi- 
can year, is the ſame in effect with that publiſhed a century before 
in Italy by Valades, in his Chriſtian Rhetorick. Siguenza, after hav- 
1 ing made uſe of the above mentioned paintings in his learned works, 
| . Aeft them at his death to the college of St. Peter and St. Paul of the 
i Jeſuits of Mexico; together with his ſelect library, and excellent ma- 
i | thematical infiramients 3 ; where we ſaw and conſulted in the year 1759, 
ſome volumes of ſuch paintings, nin chiefly the penal laws. of 


the Mexicans. | Fr ew 8 
i (a) Dr. Robertſon ſays, that the painting of the migration of the Mexioans,. or Az; ecas, 
q 15 was given to Gemelli by D. Chriſtoval Guadalaxara; but in that he contradicts Gemelli him- 
/ _ ſelf, who profeſſe: he was indebted to Siguenza for all the Mexican antiquities that are copied in 
q 5 his relation. From Guadalaxara he had only the chart of the Mexican lake. „But as. 


now,“ adds Robertſon, ** it appears to be a generally received opinion, ſupported on I know 

„not what evidence, that Carreri never went out of Italy, and that his famous Tour of the 

i f % World was the narrative of fictitious travels, I have been unwilling to make any mention of 

@ 5 (le theſe pictures.“ If we did not live in the eighteenth century, in which the moſt extrava- 

gant ſentiments have been adopted, I ſhould be aſtoniſhed that ſuch an opinion was generally 

received. Who can poſſibly imagine, that any man who was never at Mexico ſhould have been 
capable of giving the moſt circumſtantial account of the moſt minute events of that time, of 
the perſons then living, of their 1ank and employments, of all the monaſteries of Mexico and 
other cities, of the number of their religious, of the altars of every church; and other par- 
ticulars never before publiſhed ? On the contrary, we muſt declare, in juſtice to the merit 
of this Italian, that we have found no traveller more accurate and exact 1 in relating all that he 
ſaw himſelf, or learned by information from others. | 


v. The 


By EF 1.0 ( 
V. The collection of Boturini. This valuable collection of Mexi- 


can antiquities, ſeized upon formerly, and taken from that learned and 


induſtrious gentleman by the jealous government of Mexico, was pre- 


ſerved chiefly in the archives of the viceroy. We ſaw ſome of theſe 


paintings, repreſenting ſome events of the conqueſt, and ſome fine 
portraits of the kings of Mexico. In 1770, were publiſhed in 
Mexico, along with the letters of Cortes, the figure of the Mexican 
year, and thirty-two copies of paintings of tributes, which were paid 


by different cities to the crown of Mexico, taken from the mu- 
ſeum of Boturini. Thoſe of the tributes are the ſame with Men- 


doſa s, publiſhed by Purchas and Thevenot, but they are better exe- 


cuted, and have the figures of the tributary cities, which are entirely 
wanting in thoſe of Purchas and Thevenot; but ſtill fix copies of thoſe 
repreſenting. the tributes are wanting, and there are a thouſand blun- 
ders in the interpretations, ariſing from total ignorance of antiquity, 


and the Mexican language. So much is neceſſary to be obſerved, that 


they who ſee that work publiſhed in Mexico, under a * 


8 name, way r not be led i into errors. 


— 7 


0.0.0] 


Every foot is: equal | to twelve inches, or thumbs ( pouces), and every i inch 
to twelve lines. A line is ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ten parts, or points, in 
| order to be able the more eaſily to ex preſs the proportion which this foot 
bears to others. The Toledan, or Spaniſh foot, which is the third part 
of a Caſtilian vara (yard), is to the royal foot as 1240 to 1440 ; that is, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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or we ive occafion to make mention "af perches, feet, or 
inches, without any ſpecification, they are to be underſtood, 


according to the meaſures of Paris ; which, as they are more generally 


known, -will, therefore, not be ſo apt to cauſe ambiguity to the reader. 
The perch of Paris / toiſe is equal to fix royal feet / pie dit r). 


of the 1440 parts, of which the royal foot is conſidered to be com- 
'poſed, the Toledan foot has 1240 ; wherefore ſeven Toledan feet make 7 


about fix royal feet, or a Pariſian percti. 


In che chart of the We empire, we have thought it ben | 


to mark the provinces, and ſome few places; omitting a great many, 
even conſiderable cities, as their names are ſo long, t the inſertion of | 
| them would not have left r room for the names of the provinces. 
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Dyes of 4. country of aw 1 a of the ling dom of Mexico, . 

5 wers, lakes, and fountains, g. Climate of Anahuac, 11 Mountains, flones, and mine- 0 
ral 13 Plan, efleemed for their flowers, 19 Plants valued for their. fruit, 19.— Plant: 
valurd for their roots, leaves, trunk, or wood, 27.— Plants of uſe for their refin, gum, oil, 
and juicty, 32. Juadrupeds of the kingdom of Anahuac, 36. Birds of Mexico, 46. Res- | 
[tiles of Mexico, 56.—=Fiſh of the ſeas, rivers, and lakes of Anahuac, 61 — * — of 
e won — ni f the Mexicans and other nations of aun. 6 77 


Of the Toltecas, 83. Ereat civilization of the Toltecas, 86. Rain of the Toliecar, 89. 

The Chechemecas, g0.,—Xolotl I. king of the Chechemecas in Anahuac, 91 — Arrival of the Acol- 
bus and other nations, 93.—Divifion of. the flates-and rebellion, 95 Death and funeral of 
_Kolotl, g7,—Nopaltzia II. king of the Chechemecas, 97. —-Tloxin III. king of the Cheche- 
mccan 100,——Nuinaltzin V. king of the Chechemecas, ib.—The Olmecas and he Otomies, 103. 
be Taraſcas, iogp. - Mazabuas, Matlatzincas, and other nations, ib.— Te Nahuatlacas, 17. 
De Tlaſcalaus, 108.— Migration of the Mexicans to Anahuac, 112.— Slavery of the Mexi- > 
can in Colbuacan, 118, - Foundation of Mexico, I 22,4 human Sacrifice, — 124 


— 1, ing of Mexico, 1 nnen I. king of Tlatelolco, 127 Janes in- 
. poſed. on. the Mexicans, 128, —Huitzilibuitl II. king of Mexico, 131.—Techetlala, king of 
Acolbuac an, 132. Enmity of Maxtlaton to the Mexicans, L34-==Tlacatcotl II. ting g of Fa- 
. telolen, 145,—Itlilgoobith king of Acolbuacan, 136, —Chimaipofoca III. bing of Mexico, 
138,-Mcmorable conduct of C abuacuccyenotgin, 1 39.— Tragical death of Txililxochitl, aud 
Fam of Tezozomoc, 140. New Taxes impaſe d by the grew, 143+—Death of the tyrant. 
Texo xomoc, 145. Maxtlaton, tyrant of Acolbuacany 148.—70 uries done to the ling of Mexico, 


149. [mpriſonment and death of king —— see * * Nexabualbejotl to 
Vol, I. ebiain 
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obtain the crown, I5 5 —Itæcoail, fourth king of Mexico, 156.— Occurrences to Montezuma 


k : Tlhuacamina, 158.— ar againſt the n 16 Bk * of e and death of the 
F tyrant Maxtlaton, — —— ray .306 
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5 Re-rftabliſhment of the royal family of the Chechemecas on the throne of Acolhuacan, 169,—Congqueft 

| ö of Cojobuacan and other places, 170. Monarehy of Tacuba, and alliance auith the three kings, 
171,—Ats of king Nezahualcojotl, 172 Conqueſt of Xochimilco, Cuitlabuac, and other places, | 
 1174,—Montezuma 1. fifth king of Mexico, 1 76 ,—Atrocious athwſ He Chalchg/e, 1 77.—Mat- 
'riage of N. ezabualcoj oil with a princeſi of Tacuba, 178 Death of Quanbilaton, 179. — Cos- 
quefts of Montezuma, ib. — Inundation of Mexico, 180.—Famine in Mexico, 181. — New con- 
queſis and death of Montezuma, 183.—Axayacatl, fixth king of Mexico, 186.— Death and 
Eulogy of king Nezahualcojotl, 188.— Conqueſt of Tlatelolco, and death of king Moquibuix, 192. 
Nero conqueſis and death of Axayacatl, 196.—T izoc,' ſeventh King of Mexico, 197 .—War' 
between Texcuco and Huexotzinco, 198 Marriage of Nezahualpilli avi ith two noble women of 

: Mexico,” 1 99.—Tragic death of Tizc, ib. — Yhutkeotl, eiglib king of Mexico, 200 aumatian 
of the greater temple of Me exico, 201 Cong es of king A Ty 202 as * Bandariob | 

of Mexico, as ens Congueſts and — ae, — — 205 | 
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| Montezuma I J. ninth Bag of un 401 Deere Fee n of eee IZ. 2 210. 
== Magnificence of the palaces and royal houſes, 213. — Te good and bad of Montezuma, 215.— 
War of T laſcala, 217. Tlabuicol, à celebrated general of the Tlaſcalans, 221, —Famine in 
the empire, and public works in the capital, 223.— Rebellion of the Mixtecas and Zapotecas, 224.— 
Cont between Huexzotzinco and Cholula, ib.— E xpedition againſt Atlizco and other places, 226. 
_—Preſazes of the « war with the Spaniards, 226. Memorable event of a Mexican Princgſ, 228. 8 
Uncommon occurrences, 23 1.— Neu altar for Sacrifices and further expeditions, b.-Death . | 
; and exlegy of Nezabiualpill, 2 £ Lf * in 00 TO 550 I. — 23 6. 
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Rel gon. 4 ** of the 8 1 TY of 8 ad wy 1 8 * 
| fication of the ſun and the moon, 246.— The god of air, 248.— e gods of mountains, <va- 
ter, fire, earth, night, and hell, 258 1. -The gods of war, 252.—The gods of commerce, hunts. 
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Deſeription of the 2 ountry of Anabuac, or a 8 Account of the Soil, 5 


Climate, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Minerals, Plants, Animals, 8 


and e of the Kingdom of Mexico. 


HE name of Anabuac, Which was origin ally given to the 
Vale of Mexico only, from its principal cities having been 
ſituated on little iſlands, and upon the borders of two lakes, 


taking afterwards a more extenſive fignification, was uſed to denominate. 


almoſt all that tract of land, which i is known at preſent by the N ame | 


of New Spain (a). 


This vaſt country was chen divided i into the kingdoms of Mexico, 
* Diviſion of 


Acolbuacan, Tlacopan, and Michuacan; into the re publics of 7. laxcallan X 
Cholollan, and Huexotzinco, and ſeveral other diſtin& ſtates. 


The kingdom of Michuacan, the moſt weſterly of the whole, was 
bounded on the caſt and denn by the Mexican dominions, on the 


"Hg Anabiac ſignifies zear to the 3 2 from chance appears to' be derived th name of. 
Anahuatlaca, or Nahuatlaca, by which the poliſhed nations occy upy log the banks of the Mexi- 


can lake have been known. 


. B | north 


Ser, I. 


the country 
of Anahuac, 
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j BOOK I. north by the country of the Chichemecas, and Gilt more barbarous na- 
tions, and on the weſt by the lake of Chapallan, and ſome independent 
ſtates. The capital TZintzuntzan, called by the Mexicans Huitzitzilla, 


was ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of the beautiful lake of Pazcuaro. Be- 
ſides theſe two cities, there were others very conſiderable ; namely, 


Tiripitio, Zacapu, and Tarecuato. All this country was pleaſant, rich, 
and well inhabited. 
The kingdom of Tlacopan, ituated between Mexico and Michua- 
can, was of fo ſmall extent, that, excepting the capital of that name, 
it comprekended but a few cities of the Tepaneca nation, and the vil- 
lages of the Mazahui, ſituated in the mountains to the weſt of the . 
vale of Mexico. 
The court of Tlacopan was on the weſtern border of the lake of | 
Tezcuco, four miles weſtward from that of Mexico Gb. 
The kingdom of Acolhuacan, the moſt ancient, and in former . 
5 times the moſt extenſive, was afterwards reduced to more narrow limits” 
by the acquiſitions of the Mexicans. It was bounded on the eaſt by 
the republic of Tlaxcallan ; on the ſouth, by the province of Chalco, 
belonging to the kingdom of Mexico; on the north, by the country of 
the Huaxtecas ; and in the weſt, it was alſo bounded by different ſtates 
of Mexico, and terminated in the lake of Tezcuco. Its length from 
ſouth to north was little more than two hundred miles, and its greateſt 
breadth did not exceed ſixty; but in this ſmall diſtrict there were 
large cities, and a numerous population. The court of Tezcuco, 
ſituated upon the eaſtern bank of the lake of the ſame name, fifteen 
miles to the eaſtward of that of Mexico, was juſtly. celebrated not 
| leſs for its antiquity and gr andeur than for the poliſh and civilization 
of its inhabitants. The three cities of Huexotla, Coatlicban, and 
Atenco, were ſo near adj jacent, they appeared like its ſuburbs, Otompan 
was alſo a conſiderable city, and likewiſe Acolman, and Tepepolco. > 
The celebrated republic of Tlaxcallan or Tlaſcala, was bounded on 
the welt by the kingdom of Acolhuacan, on the ſouth by the repub- 


15 The Spaniards have altered the Mexican names, and adapted them to their own lan- 
guage, ſaying Tacuba, Oculma, Otumaba, Guaxuta, Tepeaca, Guatemala, Churabuſco, &c. 
in place of Tlacopan, Acolman, Otompan, Huexetla, Tepezacac, Quauhtemallan, and Huit- 
zilopochco, whoſe example we ſhall imitate, as fas as it 18 convenient, to avoid giving our 
readers trouble in 8 them. 


lics 
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lies of Cholollan and Huexotzinco, and by the ſtate of Tepejacac, be- 
longing to the crown of Mexico, on the north by the ſtate of Zacat- 
lan, and on the eaſt by other ſtates under ſubjection to the ſame. crown. 
Its length did not reach fifty miles, nor its breadth more than thirty. 


Tlaſcala, from whence the republic took its name, was ſituated on 


the ſide of the great mountain Mattalcueye, towards the north-weſt, 
and about ſeventy miles to the eaſtward of the court of Mexico. 
The kingdom of Mexico, although the moſt modern, was far more 


extenſive than all the other mentioned kingdoms and republics, taken 


together. It extended towards the ſouth-weſt and ſouth, as far as 
the Pacific Ocean; towards the ſouth-eaſt, as far as the neighbourhood 


K Puaubtemallan ; ; towards the eaſt, excluſive of the diſtricts of the 
three republics, and a ſmall part of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, as 

far as the Gult of Mexico; towards the north, to the country of the 
Huaxtecas; towards the north-weſt, it bordered on the barbarous 
Chichemecas ; and the dominions of Tlacopan and Michuacan, were 

its boundaries towards the eaſt. The whole of the Mexican kingdom 


Was comprehended between the 1 4th. and 21ſt degrees of north lati- 


BOOK I. 


tude, and between 271 and 283 degrees of guns, taken from the : 


meridian of the iſland of Ferro / T0 


The fineſt diſtrict of this country, in reſpect to n of 


Gtuntion as well as population, was the vale itſelf of Mexico, crowned - 


by beautiful and verdant mountains, whoſe circumference, meaſured 


at their baſe, exceeded a hundred and twenty miles. A great part of 


the vale is = pied by two lakes, the upper one of ſweet water, the 
lower one bfac 


lower lake, on account of its lying in the very bottom of the valley, 


all the water running from the mountains collected; from thence, 


when extraordinary abundance of rains raiſed the water of the lake over 


its bed, it eaſily overflowed the city of Mexico, which was ſituated in 


the lake ; which accident happened not leſs frequently. under the 
Mexican monarchy than in the time of the Spaniards. Theſe two lakes 
the circumference of which is not Jeſs than ninety miles, repreſented 


be) De Solis, and i Spaniſh, French, and Engliſh writers, allow ſtill more extent to- 

the kingdom of Mexico; and Dr. Robertſon ſays, that the territories belonging to the chiefs: 

of Tezcuco and Tacuba, ſcarcely yielded in extent to thoſe of the ſovereign of Mexico; but 
how far theſe authors are diſtant from the truth, will appear from our diſſertations. 


B 2 im 


kiſh, which communicate together by a canal. In the 
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mountains into the lake. 


hamlets. 
Chalco, Itztapalapan, and Quaubtitlan, which now, however, ſcarcely . 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. _ 
in ſome degree, the figure of a camel, the head and neck of which 
were formed by the lake of ſweet water, or Chalco, the body by the 


lake of brackiſh water, called the laxe of Tezcuco, and the legs and 
feet were repreſented by the rivulets, and torrents, which ran from the 


Between the two lakes there is the little 
peninſula of Itztapalapan, which divides them. Beſides the three 
courts of Mexico, Acolhuacan, and Tlacopan, there were ſorty 
eminent cities, in this delightful vale, and innumerable villages and 
The cities moſt noted next to theſe courts were Xochimilco, 


retain a twentieth part of their former greatneſs {d). 


Mexico, the mcſt renowned of all the cities of the new „world, | 


| and capital of the empire (the deſcription of which we ſhall give 
in another place) was, like Venice, built on ſeveral little iſlands 
in the lake of T ezcuco, in 19 deg. and 26 min. of north latitude, 
and in 276 deg. and 34 min. of longitude, | between the two 
courts of Tetzcuco, and Tlacopan, 15 miles to the weſt of the one, 
and four to the eaſt of the other. 
others maritime. 
Scer. II. 
Provinces of 


the kingdom 
of Mexico. ; 


Some of its provinces were inland, 


The principal inland provinces to o the northward 1 were, the Otomies ; 
to the ſouthweſt, the Matlatzincas and the Cuitlatecas; to the ſouth, 
the Tlahuicas and the Cohuixcas; to the ſouth-eaſt, after the ſtates of 


Itzocan, Faubtepec, e ee Aclixco, Tehuacan, and others, 
were the great provinces of the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and laſtly, 
the Chiapanecas. 


cac, the Popolocas, and the Totonacas. 
the Mexican gulf were thoſe of Coatzacualco and C uetlachtlan, which 
the Spaniards call Cotaſta. 
tho of Coliman, Zacatollan, Tototepec, Tecuantepec, and X oconachco. 


Towards the eaſt were the provinces of Tepeya- 
The maritime provinces of 


The provinces on the Pacific Ocean were 


The province of the Otomies commenced in the northern part of . 
ths Vale of Mexico, and extended _ thoſe mountains to the 


fta) The other reſpectable cities of the Vale of 1 were, Mizquic, 8 Azcapo: | 
zalco, Tenayocan, Otompan, Colbuacan, Mexicaltzinco, Huitzilopochco, Coyohuacan, Atenco, Coatlichan, 
Huexotla, Chiautla, Acolman, Teotihtuacan, Itxtapaloccan, Tepetlaoztoc, Tepepolco, Tizayoccan, 
Cittlaltepec, Coyotepec, Tzompanco, Toltitlan, Xaltoccan, Tetepanco, Ebecatepec, Tequizquiacy 


Huipochtlan, Te ed Tehuillojoccan, Huebeetoca, Atlacuibuayan, & e. ons our r Sixth Diſ- 5 


ſertation. 
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north, the diſtance of go miles from the capital. The ancient and BOOK I 
2 ——— 


famous city of Tollan, now Jula, diſtinguiſhed itſelf over all the in- 
habited places, of which there were many; alſo Xilotepec, which aſter 
the conqueſt made by the Spaniards, was the metropolis of the Oto- 


mies. Beyond the ſettlements of this nation towards the north and 


3 there were no other places inhabited as far as New- Mexi- 
All this great track of land of more than a thouſand miles in 


| . was occupied by barbarous nations, who had no fixed reſi- 


* nor paid obedience to any ſovereign. 


The province of the Matlatzincas, comprehended beſides the val - 
ley of Tolocan, all that ſpace from thence to Tlaximaloyan (now 


Taximaroa), the frontier of the kingdom of Michuacan. The fertile 
valley of Tolocan from the ſouth-eaſt to the north-weſt is upwards of 
forty miles long, and thirty i in breadth where it is broadeſt. Tolocan, 
which was the Principal city of the Matlatzincas, ſrom whence the 
valley took its name, was, as it ſtill is, ſituated at the foot of a high 
mountain perpetually covered with ſnow, thirty miles diſtant from 
Mexico. All the other places of the valley were inhabited partly by the 
Matlatzincas, partly by the Otomies. In the neighbouring mountains 
there were the ſtates of Xalatlaubco, Tzompahuacan, and Malinalco ; 


at no great diſtance to the eaſtward of the valley the ſtate of Ocuil- 
lan, and to the weſtward thoſe of Tozantla and Zoltepec. = 
The Cuitlatecas inhabited a country which extended more thin 


two hundred miles from the north-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt, from the 


kingdom of Michuacan, as far as the Pacific Ocean. Their capital 


was the great and populous city of Mexcaltepec upon the coaſt, the 
ruins of which are now ſcarcely viſible. 


The capital of the Tlahuicas was the pleaſant and Aa city of 
Quauhnahuae, called by the Spaniards Cuernabaca, about forty miles 
from Mexico towards the ſouth, Their province, which commenced 
from the ſouthern mountains of the vale of Mexico, extended almoſt 


ſixty miles ſouthward. 

| The great province of the Cohuixcas was bounded on the north by 
the Matlatzincas, and Tlahuicas, on the weſt by the Cuitlatecas, on 
the eaſt by the Jopi and Mixtecas, and to the ſouthward it extended 
tfelf as far as the Pacific Ocean, through that part where at preſent 


the 
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BOOK I. the port and city of Acapulco lle This province was divided into 
—— o ſeveral diſtinct ſtates, namely, Tzompanco, Chilapan, Tlapan, and 


Teoitztla, now Tiſtla, a country for the moſt part too hot, and un- 
healthy. Tlachco, a place celebrated for its filver mines, either be- 


longed to the above mentioned province, or bordered upon it. 


Mixtecapan, or the province of the Mixtecas, extended itſelf from 
Acatlan, a place diſtant an hundred and twenty miles from the court, 


towards the ſouth-eaſt, as far as the Pacific Ocean, and contained ſe- 


yeral cities and villages, well inhabited, and of conſiderable trade, 


To the eaſt of the Mixtecas, were the Zapotecas, ſo called from their 
capital Teotzapotlan. The valley of Huaxyacac was in their diſtrict, 
called by the Spaniards Oaxaca, or Guaxaca.. The city of Huaxyacac, 
was afterwards conſtituted a biſhoprick, and the valley a marquiſate 
in favour of the conqueror D. Ferdinand Cortes fe. 


To the northward of the Mixtecas was the province of Mazat- 


3 lam. and to the northward and the eaſtward of the Zapotecas was Chi- 
mantla, with their capitals of the ſame name, from whence their in- 
habitants were called Mazatecas, and Chinantecas. The provinces of 
the Chiapanecas, Zoqui, and Queleni were the laſt of the Mexican 
empire towards the ſouth-eaſt. The principal cities of the Chiapa- 
necas were Tochiapan (called by the Spaniards Chiapa de Indios), 
Jochtla, Chamolla, and Tziuacantla, of the Zoqui, Tecpantla, and of 
the Queleni, Teopixca. Upon the ſide and around the famous moun- 
tain Popocatepec, which is thirty-three miles diſtant towards the 
 fouth-eaſt from the court, were the great ſtates Amaquemecan, Tepozt- 
lan, Jaubtepec, Huaxtepec, Chietlan, Itzocan, Acapetlayoccan, 
; Nuaubquechollan, Atlixco, Cholollan, and H uexotzimco ; theſe two laſt, 


which were the moſt conſiderable, having, with the afliſtance of their 
neighbours the Tlaſcalans, ſhaken off the Mexican yoke, re-eſtabliſhed. 


their former ariſtocratical government. Cholollan, or Cholula, and 


po Some believe, that anciently there was nothing 3 m the place called Huaxyacac, but x 
mere garriſon of the Mexicans, and that that city was founded by the Spaniards ; but beſides 


| that it appears by the tribute-roll, that Huaxyacac was one of the tributary cities to the 


crown of Mexico, we know that the Mexicans were not accuſtomed to eſtabliſh any garriſon, 
except in the moſt populous places of their conquered provinces. The Spaniards were ſaid: 


to found a city whenever they gave 2 Spaniſh name to an Indian ſettlement, and gave it 


Spaniſh magiſtrates ; Auteſuera in Huaxjacac, and Segura della Frontera, in Tepejacac were ng 


otherwiſe Dunded,. 1 
H exot- 
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Huexotzinco were the largeſt and moſt populous cities of all that land. nook 1. 
The Cholulans poſſeſſed a ſmall hamlet called Cuitlaxcoapan, in the ""Y'Y 
very place where afterwards the Spaniards founded the city of Angelo- 
poli, which is the ſecond of New Spain V. 

To the eaſt of Cholula there was the reſpectable ſtate of Tepeyacac; 3 
and beyond that, the Popolocas, whoſe principal cities were Teca- 
machalco and Quecholac. To the ſouthward of the Popolocas there 
was the ſtate of Tehuacan, bordering upon the country of the Mix- 

tecas; to the eaſt the maritime province of Cuetlachtlan, and to the 
north the Totonacas. This great province, which was the laſt in 
that part of the empire, extended a hundred and fifty miles, begin- 
ning from the frontier of Zacatlan, a ſtate belonging to the crown 
of Mexico, about eighty miles diſtant from the court, and ter- 
minating in the Gulf of Mexico. Beſides the capital Mizquibuacan, 
1 miles to the eaſtward of Zacatlan, there was the beautiful 
city of Chempoallan upon the coaſt of the Gulf, which was the 
firſt city of the empire entered by the Spaniards, and where, as 
will hereafter appear, their ſucceſs began. Theſe were the principal f 
inland provinces of the Mexican empire; omitting the mention, at 
* preſent, of ſeveral other leſſer ſtates, — might render our de- 
ſcription tedious. 
Among the maritime provinces of the Pacific Ocean, the moſt 
northern was Coliman; whoſe capital fo called, lay in 19 deg. of 
latitude, and in 272 deg. of longitude. Purſuing the ſame coaſt, 1 
towards the ſouth-eaſt was the province of Zacatolan, with its ca- 
pital of the ſame name; then the coaſt of the Cuitlatecas; and af- 
ter it that of the Cohuixcas, in which diſtrict was Acapulco, at. 
preſent a celebrated port for commerce with the Philippine Iſlands, 
in 16 deg. 40 min. of latitude, and 276 of longitude. 

| Adjoining to the coaſt of the Cohuixcas, were the Jopi; and 

e to that, the Mixtecas, known in our time by the name of 
Xicayan. Then followed the great province of Tecuantepec ; and 
laſtly, that of Xoconochco. The city of Tecuantepec, from which 

the ſtate derived its name, was ſituated on a beautiful little iſland, 


Y "The Spaniards ſay Tuftla, Mecameca, Iucar, Arriſeo and Queckula i in place of 7 achilan, 


Aera, Itzocan, Atlixce, 2 Ruecholac. 
formed 
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BOOK I. formed by a river two miles from the ſea. The province of Xoconochco, 
which was the laſt and moſt ſoutherly of the empire, was bounded on 
the caſt and ſouth-eaſt by the country of Xochitepec, which did not be- 
long to the crown of Mexico; on the weſt, by that of Tecuantepec; 
and on the ſouth terminated in the ocean. Its capital, called alſo x- 
conochco, was ſituated between two rivers, in 14 deg. of latitude, and in 
283 of longitude. Upon the Mexican Gulf there were, beſides the coaſt 
of the Totonacas, the provinces of Cuetlachtlan and Coatgacualco; 
this laſt was bounded on the eaſt by the vaſt country of Onohualco, 
under which name the Mexicans comprehended the ſtates of Tabaſco, 
and the peninſula of Yucatan, which were not ſubje& to their do- 
minion. Beſides the capital, called alſo Coatzacualco, ſounded upon 
the borders of a great river, there were other well- peopled places 
amongſt which Painalla merits particular mention by having been 
the place of the nativity of the famous Malintzin, one of the moſt 
powerful inſtruments of the conqueſt of Mexico. The province of 
Cuetlachtlan which had a capital ſo called, comprehended all that 
coaſt which is between the river Alvarado, where the province of 
Coatzacualco terminates, and the river Antigua /g, where the province 
of the Totonacas began. On that part of the coaſt which the Mexi- 
cans. called Chalchicuecan, lie at preſent the city and mo of Vera : 
Cruz, the moſt renowned of all New Spain. 


All the country of Anahuac, generally ſpeaking, was well peopled. 
In the hiſtory and in the diſſertations we ſhall have occaſion to men- 
tion ſeveral particular cities, and to give ſome idea of the multi- 
titude of their inhabitants. Almoſt all the inhabited ſettlements with 

their ancient names, are now ſtill exiſting, though much altered; 
but all the ancient cities excepting thoſe of Mexico or Orizaba and | 
 Jome others, appear ſo reduced, they hardly contain the fourth 
part of the number of buildings and inhabitants which they formerly 
poſſeſſed ; there are many which have preſerved but a tenth part, 
and others hardly the twentieth part of their ancient greatneſs. 

To ſpeak in general of the Indians, and comparing the ftate of 

their population, reported by the firſt Spaniſh hiſtorians, and their 


(g) We give this river the Spaniſh name, by which it is known at preſent ; 3 as we are 
Ignorant of its Mexican name, 


native | 
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native wr iters, with what we have ſeen ourſelves, we can affirm 
that at preſent there hardly remains one-tenth part of the ancient 
inhabitants; the miſerable conſequence of the calamities they have 
undergone. 

The land is in great part abrupt and mountainous, covered with 
thick woods, and watered by large rivers; though not to be com- 
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Rivers, lakes, 


and fount - 


pared with thoſe of South America: ſome of theſe run into the ins. 


Gulf of Mexico, and others into the Pacific Ocean. Amongſt 


the firſt, thoſe of Papaloapan, Coatzacualco, and Chiapan are the 


greateſt. The river Papaloapan, which the Spaniards call Alvarado, 


from the name of the firſt Spaniſh captain who failed into it, has its 


principal ſource in the mountains of the Zapotecas, and after making 


a circuit through the province of Mazatlan, and receiving other 
ſmaller rivers and ſtreams, is diſcharged into the Gulf by three 
navigable mouths, at thirty miles diſtance from Vera Cruz. The 
river Coatzacualco, which is alſo navigable, comes down from the 

mountains of the Mixes, and crofling the province of which it takes 


the name, empties itſelf into the ocean nigh to the country of Ono- 


hualco. The river Chiapan begins its courſe from the mountains 
called Cuchumataneo, which ſeparate the dioceſe of Chiapan from 


that of Guatemala, croſſes the province of its own name, and after- 
wards that of Onohualco, where it runs into the ſea. The Spaniards 


call it Tabaſco, which they alſo called that tract of land which unites 
the peninſula of Yucatan to the Mexican continent. They called it 


alſo the river Grihalva, from the commander of the firſt Spaniſh fleet 


who diſcovered it. 


1 Amongſt the rivers Which run into the Pacific Ocean T; oladotlan i 3 
| the moſt celebrated, called by the 8 paniards Guadataxara, or great 
river. It takes its riſe in the mountains of the valley of Toloccan, 


croſſes the kingdom of Michuacan and the lake. of Chapallan, from 


thence it waters the country of Tono/lan, where at preſent the city 


of Guadalaxara, the capital of New Gallicia, ſtands ; and after running 
a courſe of more than fix hundred miles, diſcharges itſelf into the 


ocean, in the latitude of 22 degrees. The river Tecuantepec 


ſprings in the mountains of the Mixes, and after a ſhort courſe. 
empties itſelf into the ocean in the latitude of 1 5 r degrees. 


Vol. I. C The 


0 -- BIS UN OF MEX TCO. 
BOOK I. The river of the Jopi waters the country of that nation, and flows 
— out fifteen miles to the eaſtward of the port of Acapulco; formin g 
in that quarter the dividing line between the dioceſes of Mexico and 
Angelopoli. | 
There were beſides, and ſtill are, ſeveral lakes, which did not leſs: 
embelliſh the country than give convenience to the commerce of 
thoſe people. The lake of Nicaragua, of Chapallan, and Pazquaro, 
which were the moſt conſiderable, did not belong to the Mexican 
empire. Amongſt the others, the moſt important to our hiſtory, are 
thoſe two in the vale of Mexico, which we have already ſpoken of. 
ql The lake of Chalco extended twelve miles from eaſt to weſt, as far 
19 as the city of Xochimilco, and from thence taking, for as many miles, 
| a northerly direction, incorporated itſelf by means of a canal, with 
1 the lake of Tetzcuco ; but its breadth did not exceed fix miles. 
The lake of Tetzcuco extended fifteen miles, or rather ſeventeen 
f from eaſt to weſt, and ſomething more from ſouth to north; but at 
preſent its extent is much leſs, for the Spaniards have diverted into 
new channels many rivers which formerly ran into it. All the 
Water which aſſembles there is at firſt ſweet, and becomes alt after- 
wards, from the nitrous bed of the lake where it is received 7/5 * 
Beſides theſe two great lakes, there were in the ſame vale of Mexi- 
co, and to the north of the coaſt, two ſmaller ones, named after 
the cities of Tzompanco, and Xaltoccan. The lake of Tochtlan, 
in the province of Coatzacualco, makes a ſweet proſpect, and its 
banks a moſt delightful dwelling. With reſpect to fountains, there 
are ſo many in that land, and ſo different in quality, they would 
deſerve a ſeparate hiſtory, eſpecially if we had to enumerate thoſe of 
the kingdom of Michuacan. There are an infinity of nitrous, 
ſulphureous, vitriolic, and alluminous mineral waters, ſome of which 
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() M. de Bomare ſays, in his Dictionary of Natural Hiſtory, that the ſalt of the Mexican 
lake may proceed from the waters of the ocean ia the north being filtered through the 
* earth ; and to corroborate his opinion he quotes Le Journal des Scauans, of the year 1676. 
1 But this is truly a groſs error, becauſe that lake is one hundred and eighty miles diſtant 
ol! from the ocean ; beſides, the bed of this lake 1s ſo elevated, that it has at leaſt one mile of 
5. perpendicular height above the level of the ſea, The anonymous author of the work intitled, 
Obſervations curieuſes ſur le Lac de Mexique, (the work expreſsly from which the journaliſts 
of Paris have made their Sagan is very far from adopting the error of M. de Bomare. 
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ſpring out ſo hot, that in a few moments any kind of fruit or animal Book 1. 

food is boiled in them. There are alſo petrifying waters, namely 

thoſe of Tehuacan, a city about one hundred and twenty miles 

diſtant from Mexico towards the ſouth-eaſt, thoſe of the ſpring of 

Pucuaro in the ſtates of the Conte di Miravalles, in the kingdom of 

Michuacan, and that of a river in the province of the Queleni. 

With the water of Pucuaro they make little white ſmooth ſtones, 

not diſpleaſing to the taſte; ſcrapings from which taken in broth, 

or in Atolli Ji) are moſt powerful diaphoretics, and are uſed with 

remarkable ſucceſs in various kinds of fevers ). The citizens of 

Mexico during the time of their kings, ſupplied | themſelves with 

water from the great ſpring of Chapoltepec, which was conveyed to 

the city by an aqueduct, of which, we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In 

mentioning the waters of that kingdom, if the plan of our hiſtory 

would permit, we might deſcribe the ſtupendous falls or caſcades I 
of ſeveral rivers IJ, and the bridges which nature has formed over N 
others, particularly the Ponte di Dio: thus they call in that country 
a vaſt volume of earth thrown acroſs the deep river Atoyaque, cloſe 

to the village of Molcaxac, about one hundred miles to the ſouth- 

eaſt from Mexico, along which, coaches and carriages conveniently 

paſs. It is probable, it has been a fragment of a neighbouring N 

mountain, thrown from it by ſome former earthquake. 

The climate of the countries of Anahuac varies according to their szer. IV. 

ſituation. The maritime countries are hot, and for the moſt part See 

moiſt and unhealthy. Their heat, which occaſions ſweat even in ; 

January, is owing to the perfect flatneſs of the coaſts compared 

with the inland country; or from the mountains of ſand that 

gather upon the ſhore, which is the caſe with Vera Cruz my native 

country. The moiſture proceeds not leſs from the ſea than from 

the abundance of waters deſcending from the mountains which 


a Atolli 1s the name given by the Malo to a gruel made of maiz or - Indian 
corn ; of which we ſhall ſpeak in another place. 

(% The little ſtones of Pucuaro have been known but a ſhort time. I have myſelf been 
an eye witneſs of their wonderful effect, in the epidemic of 1762. The doſe. e for 
one who 1s eaſily brought to ſweat is one drachm of the ſcrapings. 

() Amongit the caſcades there is one famous, made by the great river Guadalaxara, in 
a place called Tempizque, fifteen miles to the ſouthward of that city, | 
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command the coaft. In hot countries there is never any white froſt, 


and moſt inhabitants of ſuch regions have no other idea of ſnow than 


that which they receive from the reading of books, or the accounts 
of ſtrangers. Lands which are very high, or very near to very 
high mountains which are perpetually covered with ſnow, are cold ; 
and I have been upon a mountain not more than twenty-five miles, 


removed from the capital, where there has been white froſt and ice 


even in the dog-days. All the other inland countries, where the 
greateſt population prevailed, enjoy a climate fo mild and benign, 


they neither feel the rigour of winter, nor the heats of ſummer. 
It is true, in many of theſe countries there is frequently white froſt 
in the three months of December, January, and February, and 


ſometimes even it ſnows; 3 but the ſmall inconvenience which ſuch. 


cold occaſions, continues only till the riſing ſun: no other fire 
than his rays, is neceſſary to give warmth in winter ; no other relief 
is wanted in the ſeaſon of heat, but the ſhade; the fame clothing 
which covers men in the dog-days, detends them in January; and 
the animals ſleep all the year under the open ſky. 


This mildneſs and agreeableneſs of climate under the torrid zone, 


is the effect of ſeveral natural cauſes, entirely unknown to the an- 
cients, who believed it uninhabitable ; and not well underſtood by 
ſome moderns, by whom it 1s eſteemed unfavourable to thoſe who 


7 live in it. The purity of the atmoſphere, the ſinaller obliquity of 


the ſolar rays, and the longer ſtay of this luminary upon the horizon in 


winter, in compariſon of other regions farther removed from the 


equator, concur to leſſen the cold, and to prevent all that horror 
which disfigures the face of nature in other climes. During that 


ſeaſon, a ſerene ſky and the natural delights of the country, are 
enjoyed ; whereas under the frigid, and even for the moſt part under 


the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the proſpect of heaven, 
and the ſnow buries the beautiful productions of the earth. No leſs 


cauſes, combine to temper the heat of ſummer. The plentiful 
ſhowers which frequently water the earth after mid-day, from April 


or May, to September or October; the high mountains continually 


loaded with ſnow, ſcattered here and there through the country of 


Anahuac ; the cool winds which breathe from them 1 in that ſeaſon ; 
and 
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and the ſhorter ſtay of the ſun upon the horizon, compared with BOOK . 
the circumſtances of the temperate zone, transform the ſummer on OT 
thoſe happy countries into a cool and chearful ſpring. 

But the agreeableneſs of the climate is counterbalanced by thun- 
der ſtorms, which are frequent in ſummer, particularly in the vici- 
nity of Matlalcueje or the mountain of Tlaſclala, and by earthquakes 
which at all times are felt, although with leſs danger than terror. 
Theſe firſt and laſt effects are occaſioned by the ſulphur and other 

combuſtible materials, depoſited in great abundance in the bowels of / 
the earth. Storms of hail are neither more e frequent nor more ſeyere 
than in Europe. 

The fire kindled in the bowels of the earth by the ſulphureous and - gzer. Ve 
bituminous materials, has made vents for itſelf in ſome of the moun- 38 ] EY od 
tains or volcanos, from whence flames are often ſeen to iſſue, and Minerals. 

aſhes and ſmoke. There are five mountains in the diſtri of the _ 
Mexican empire, where at different times this dreadful phænomenon 
has been obſerved. Pojaubtecat!, called by the Spaniard, Volcan d Ori- 
zaba, began to ſend forth ſmoke, in the year 1545, and continued to 
do ſo for twenty years: but after that, for the ſpace of more than 
two centuries, there has not been obſerved the ſmalleſt ſign of burning. 

This celebrated mountain, which is of a conical figure, is indiſputably 
the higheſt land of all Anahuac ; and on account of its height, is 
the firſt land deſcried by ſeamen who are ſteering that way, at the 
diſtance of fifty leagues m). Its top is always covered with ſnow, 
and its border adorned with large cedar, pine, and other trees of va- 
luable wood, which make the proſpect of it every way beau- 
tiful. It is diſtant from the capital upwards of ninety miles to 
the eaſtward. 

The Poporatepec ad Tetaccibuatl, which lay near each other, ies 
thirty-three miles diſtant from Mexico towards the ſouth-eaſt, are alſo 
of a ſurpriſing height. Popocatepec, for which they have ſubſtituted 
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(517 Pojauhtecatl is higher than Taide or the Peak of Tenerife, according to P. Tallan- 
dier the Jeſuit, who made obſervations on them both : vide Lettres Edifiantes, &. Thomas 
Gage ſays of the Popocatepec, it is as high as the higheſt Alps: he might have added, 


ſomething higher, if he had calculated the elevated ſtation on which this celebra: ed 
mountain riſes. | | 
| the 
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BOOK I. the name Volcan, has a mouth or vent more than half a mile 
- wide, from which, in the time of the Mexican kings, it fre- 
quently emitted flames; and in the laſt century many times threw 
out great quantities of aſhes upon the places adjacent ; but in this 
century, hardly any ſmoak has been obſerved. Iz#accihuatl, known 
by the Spaniards under the name of Sierra Nevada, threw out alſo 
at ſometimes ſmoke and aſhes. Both mountains have their tops 
always covered with ſnow in fo great quantities, as to ſupply with 
what precipitates on the neighbouring rocks, the cities of Mexico, 
Gelopoli, Cholula, and other adjoining places, to the diſtance of 
forty miles from theſe mountains, where an incredible quantity is 
yearly conſumed in cooling and congealing liquors /z }. 
The mountains of Coliinan "; T ochilan, conſiderably diſtant 
from the capital, and ſtill more ſo from each other, have emitted fire 
at different periods, in our time %. 5 
Beſides theſe mountains there are likewiſe others, which, though 
not burning mountains, are yet of great celebrity for their height ; 
namely, Matlalcueye, or the mountain of Tlaſcala; Nappateucrli, 
5 called by the Spaniards, from its figure, Core or trunk ; 7. entzon, 


(a) The impoſt or duty upon ice or congealed ſnow d in the capital, amoun: 15 
in 1746, to 1 5522 Mexican crowns ; ſome years after, it roſe to 20,0 do, and at preſent we 
may believe it is a great deal more. 
(o) A few years ago an account was publiſhed in Italy, concerning the mountains of 
Tochtlan or Tuſtla, full of curious, but too ridiculous lies; in which there was a deſcrip- 
tion of rivers of fire, of frightful elephants, &c, We do not mention among the burning 
mountains, neither Juruyo, nor Mamotombo, of Nicaragua ; nor that of Guatemala ; breads 
neither of theſe three was comprehended under the Mexican dominions. That of Guate- 
mala, laid in ruins with earthquakes, that great and beautiful city, the 29th of July, 
1773. With reſpe& to Juruyo, ſituated in the valley of Urecho, in the kingdom of Mi- 
chuacan, before the year 1760, there was nothing of it but a ſmall hill where there was a 
ſugar plantation. But on the 29th of eptember, 1760, it burſt with furious ſhocks, 
and entirely ruined the ſugar work, and the neighbouring village of Guacana ; and from. 
that time has continued to emit fire and burning rocks, which have formed themſelves 
into three high mountains, whoſe circumference was nearly fix miles, in 1766, according 
to the account communicated to me, by Don Emmanuelle di Buſtamante, governor of 
| that province, and an eye-witneſs of the fact. The aſhes at the eruption, were forced 
as far as the city of Queretaro, one hundred and fifty miles diſtant from Juruvo, a matter 
almoſt incredible, but public and notorious in that city; where a gentleman ſhewed me, in 
a paper, the aſhes which he had gathered. In the city of Valadolid, fixty miles diſtant, 
it rained aſhes in ſuch abundance they were obliged | to ſeep the yards of the houſes 
two or three times during the day, 
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near to the village of Moacaxac, Toloccan, and others, which, being BOOK 7. 
of no importance to the ſubject, I intentionally omit. Every one knows 
that the famous chain of the Andes, or Alps of South America, are 
continued through the iſthmus of Panama, and through all New 

Spain till they loſe themſelves in the unknown countries of the North. 

The moſt conſiderable part of this chain is known in that kingdom 

under the name of Sierra Madre, particularly in Cinaloa, and Tara- 

humara, provinces twelve hundred miles diſtant from the capital. 

The mountains of Anahuac abound in ores of every kind of metal, 1 
and an infinite variety of other foſſils. The Mexicans found gold in | 
the countries of the Cohuixcas, the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and in 
ſeveral others. They gathered this precious metal chiefly in grains 
amongſt the ſand of the rivers, and the above mentioned people paid a 
certain quantity in tribute to the crown of Mexico. Silver was dug 
out of the mines of Tlachco, T'zompanco, and others; but it was — 
not ſo much prized by them as it is by other nations. Since the con- 0 
queſt, ſo many filver mines have been diſcovered in that country, eſpe- 
cially in the provinces which are to the north-weſt of the capital, it 

is quite impoſſible to enumerate them. Of copper they had two ſorts, 
one hard, which they uſed inſtead of iron to make axes, hatchets, mat- 
tocks, and other inſtruments of war and agriculture ; the other flexible, 
for making of baſons, pots, and other veſſels. This metal abounded 
formerly more than elſewhere in the provinces of Zacatollan, and the 
Cohuixchas ; at preſent it abounds in the kingdom of Michuacan. 

They dug tin from the mines of Tlachco, and lead from the mines 
of Izmiquilþan, a place in the country of the Otomies. Of tin they 
made money, as we ſhall obſerve in its place, and we know of lead 
that it was fold at market, but we are entirely ignorant of the ule it 
Was put to; there were likewiſe mines of iron in Tlaſcala, in Tlachco, . 

and other places; but they either did not find out theſe mines, or at 
leaſt did not know how to benefit themſelves by the diſcovery. There 
were alſo in Chilapan mines of quickſilver, and in many places mines 
of ſulphur, alum, vitriol, cinnabar, ochre, aud a white earth ſtrongly 
reſembling white lead. Of quickſilver and vitriol we do not know 
the uſe which they made; the other minerals were employed i in paint- 


ing and dying. Of amber and aſphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, there 
eee Was 
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was and ſtill is great abundance on both coaſts, and they were both 


paid in tribute to the king of Mexico from many places of the empire. 
Amber they uſed to ſet in gold for ornament ; aſphaltum was employed 
in certain incenſe offerings, as we ſhall find hereafter. 

With reſpect to precious ſtones there were, and ſtill are, diamonds, 
though few in number ; amethyſts, cats-eyes, turquoiſes, cornelians, 
and ſome green ſtones reſembling emeralds, and not much inferior to 


them ; and of all theſe ſtones, the Mixtecas, the Zapotecas, and Cohu- 
ixcas, in whoſe mountains they were found, paid a tribute to the 
king. Of their plenty and eſtimation with the Mexicans, and the 
manner in which they wrought them, we ſhall ſpeak more properly 
in another place. The mountains which lay on the coaſt of the gulf 
of Mexico, between the port of Vera Cruz and the river Coatzacu-- 


alco, namely, thoſe of Chinantla, and the province of Mixtecas, 


furniſhed them with cryſtal ; and the cities of 'T 'ochtepec, Cuetlacht- 
lan, Cozamaloapan, and others, were obliged to contribute annually 
to the luxury of the court. 


Theſe mountains did not leſs abound 1 in various kinds of ſtone, va- 


5 loable in architecture, ſculpture, and other arts. There are quarries 
of jaſper, and marble of different colours in the mountains of Cal po- 
lalpan to the eaſt of Mexico; in thoſe which ſeparate the two vallies 
of Mexico and Toloccan, now called Monte de los Cruzes, and i in thoſe 
of the Zapotecas : of alabaſter in Tecalco (at preſent T ecale), a place 
in the neighbourhood of the province of Tepeyacac, and in the coun- 


rry of the Mixtecas : of Tezontli, in the vale itſelf of Mexico, and 


in many other places of the empire. The ſtone Tetzontli is gene- 
rally of a dark red colour, pretty hard, porous, and light, unites moſt 
firmly with lime and fand, and is therefore more in demand than 
any other for the buildings of the capital, where the foundation is 


marſhy and unſolid. There are beſides entire mountains of load- 


ſtone, and among others one Very conſiderable between. Teoitztlan and 
Chilapan, in the country of the Cohuixcas. Of Quetzalitætli com- 


monly known by the name of the nephritic ſtone, the Mexicans 
formed various and curious figures, ſome of which are preſerved 
in different muſeums of Europe. Chimaltizatl, which is a kind of 
talc, is a tranſparent white ſtone, dividing eafily into thin leaves ; 

on 
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on calcination gives a fine plaiſter, which the ancient Mexicans uſed to 


whiten their paintings. There are beſides infinite quantities of plaiſter 
and talc ; but reſpecting this laſt we do not know what uſe it was put 


to. The Mezcuit/atl, that is, moon's-dung, belongs to that claſs of 


ſtones which, on account of their reſiſtance to the action of fire, are 
called by chemiſts /ap:des ręfractarii. It is tranſparent and of a reddiſh 
gold colour. But no ſtone was more common with the Mexicans 


than the itztli, of which there is great abundance in many places of 
Mexico. It is ſemitranſparent, of a glaſſy ſubſtance, and generally 
black, but it is found alſo white and blue; they made looking- glaſſes 


of this ſtone, knives, lancets, razors, and ſpears, as we ſhall mention 


when we treat of their militia; and after the introduction of the gol- 
| pel they made facred ſtones of it which were much valued { 9. 


However plentiful and rich the mineral Kingdom of Mexico may 


be, the vegetable kingdom is ſtill more various and abundant. The 
celebrated Dr. Hernandez, the Pliny of New Spain, deſcribes in his 


but his deſcription, although large, being confined to medicinal plants, 


has hardly compriſed one part of what provident nature has produced 
there for the benefit of mortals. Of the medicinal plants we ſhould 


give but an imperfe& account if we applied to the medicine of the 


Mexicans. With regard to the other claſſes of vegetables, ſome are 


eſteemed for their flowers, ſome for their fruit, ſome for their 


leaves, ſome for their root, ſome for their trunk or their wood, and 


Sect. VI. 


plants eſteem- 


ed for their 


| Tn Fo flowers. 
Natural Hiſtory, about twelve hundred plants, natives of that country; 


others for their gum, reſin, oil, or juice 7 J. Among the many flow- 


ers which embelliſh the meads and adorn the gardens of the Mexicans, 
there are ſome worthy t to be mentioned, either from the ſingular beauty 


of their colours, the exquiſite fragrance which they exhale, or the ex- 


traordinarineſs of their form. 
The F loripundio which, on account of its ſize, merits the firſt men- 
tion, is a beautiful white odoriferous flower, monopetalous, or conſiſt- 


(p) Itztli is known! in South America by the name of the Pietra del Galinazzo. The cele- © 


brated Mr. Caylus proves, in a manuſcript Diſſertation, which Mr, Bomare has cited, that the 


obſediona, of which the ancients made their waſi nurini, which were ſo much elleemed, was en- 
tirely ſimilar to this ſtone. 


() We have adopted this though imperfect diviſion of plants, as it appears hs 3 ſuit- 
able and adapted to the plan of our hiſtory, 
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BOOK I. ing of one leaf, but ſo large, in length it is full more than eight inches, 


and its diameter in the upper part three or four. Many hang together 
from the branches like bells, but not entirely round as their co- 
rolla {7 ), has five or fix angles equidiſtant from each other. Theſe 


flowers are produced by a pretty little tree, the branches of which 
form a round top like a dome. - Its trunk is tender, its leaves large, 


angular, and of a pale green colour. The flowers are followed by 


round fruit as large as oranges, which contain an almond. 

The Jollocxochitl J, or flower of the heart, is alſo large, and not 
leſs eſtimable for its beauty than for its odour, which is fo powerſul, 
that a ſingle flower is ſufficient to fill a whole houſe with the moſt 
pleaſing fragrance. It has many petals, which are glutinous, exter- 
: nally white, internally reddiſh or yellowiſh, and diſpoſed in ſuch a 
manner, that when the flower is open and its petals expanded, it has 
the appearance of a ſtar, but when ſhut it reſembles in ſome meaſure 
a heart, from whence its name aroſe. The tree which bears it is to- | 
lerably large, and its leaves long and rough. 
The Coatzontecoxochitl, or flower with the viper's head, is of i in- 
comparable beauty (f). It is compoſed of five petals or leaves, pu- 
ple in the innermoſt part, white in the middle, the reſt red but 
clegantly ſtained with yellow and white ſpots. The plant which bears 
it has leaves reſembling thoſe of the iris, but longer and larger, its 
trunk is ſmall and flim ; this flower was one of the moſt eſteemed 
amongſt the Mexicans. „ | 
The Oceloxochitl, or tyger-flower, is | large, compoſed of three | 
pointed petals, and red, but towards the adds of a mixed white and 
yellow, repreſenting in ſome degree the ſpots of that wild animal from 
which it takes its name. The Plant has leaves alſo reſembling thoſe 
of the ir is, and a bulbous root. 


(r) The coloured leaves of which the 8 is ma are called petals by Fabio Co- 
lonna, and corolla by Linnæus, to diſtinguiſh them from the real leaves.“ 

(5) There is another Jolloxochitl alſo exceedingly fragrant, but different in form. 

() Flos forma ſpectabilis, et quam vix quiſpiam poſſit verbis exprimere, aut penecillo pro 
dignitate imitari, a principibus Indorum ut naturz miraculum valde expetitus, et in magno 


| habitus pretio. Hernandez Hiſtor. Nat. N. Hiſpaniz, lib. vi. c. 8. The Lincean Academicians 


of Rome, who commented on and publiſhed this Hiſtory of Hernandez in 1651, and ſaw the 
paintings of this flower, with its colours, executed in Mexico, conceived ſuch an idea of its 
beauty that they pi ck it as the emblem of their very learned academy, ande in it Fior 
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The Cacaloxechiel, or raven-flower is ſmall, but very fragrant, and 
coloured white, red, and yellow. The tree which produces theſe 
flowers appears covered all over with them, forming at the end of the 
branches natural bunches not leſs pleaſing to the fight than grateful 


to the tenſe. In hot countries there is nothing more common than 


theſe flowers; the Indians adorn their altars with them ; and the Spa- 
niards make excellent conſerves of them Ju. 
The Izquixocuit] is a ſmall white flower, reſembling in figure 


the cynorrhodo, or wood-roſe, and in flavour the garden-roſe, but 


much ſuperior to it in fragrance. It grows to a great tree. 


The Chempoalochitl, or Chempaſcubil, as the Spaniards ſay, is that 
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flower tranſplanted to Europe which the French call Oeillet d'Inde, or 


Indian carnation. It is exceedingly common in Mexico, where they 
call it alſo Flower of the Dead; and there are ſeveral kinds differing i in 
ſize, in figure, and in the number of petals of which they are compoſed. | 
The flower which the Mexicans call Xiloxachitl, and the Miztecas | 


Tiata, is entirely compoſed of thin, equal; and ftrait threads, but 
pliant and about ſix inches long, ſpringing from a round cup 


ſomething reſembling an acorn, but different in ſize, in colour, and 


| ſubſtance. Some of theſe beautiful flowers are entirely red, others all 


' white, and the tree which bears them is moſt beautiful. 


The Macphalxochitl, or fiower of the hand, is like a tulip, but its 


piſtillum repreſents the form of a bird's foot, or rather that of an ape, 
with fix fingers terminated with as many nails. The vulgar Spa- 


niards of that kingdom call the tree which bears theſe curious flowers 


A; Hol de > og 


Beſides theſe and innumerable othies flowers, natives of that coun- 
try, which the Mexicans delighted to cultivate, the land of Mexico 
has been enriched with all tho which could be tranſported from Aſia 


and Europe, ſuch as lilies, jeſſamines, carnations of different kinds, 
and others in great numbers, which at preſent | in the gardens of 
Mexico rival the flowers of America. 

With regard to fruits, the country of Anahuac is partly indebted to 
the Canary Illands, partly to Spain, for water melons, apples, peaches, 


0 


(2) It is probable that this tree is the ſame which Bomare deſeribes under the 1 name of Fran- 


2 [Paniers | | | 
D 2 quinces . 
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Plants valued 


for their fruit. 
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quinces, apricots, pears, pomegranates, figs, black-cherries, walnuts, 


almonds, olives, cheſnuts, and grapes; although theſe laſt were 
not altogether wanting in the country Tx. In Mizteca there are two 
kinds of wild vine original in the country : the one in the ſhoots and 
figure of the leaves ſimilar to the common vine, produces red grapes, 
large, and covered with a hard ſkin, but of a ſweet and grateful taſte, 
which would certainly improve from culture. The grape of the other 


vine is hard, lar ge, and of a very harſh taſte, but they make an excellent 
conſerve of it. 


With reſpect to the cocoa- tree, the plaintain, the citron, oran nge, 


and lemon, I am perſuaded, from the teſtimony of Oviedo, Her- 


nandez, and Bernal Dias, that they had the cocoa from the Phi- 


lippine Iſlands, and the reſt from the Canaries 55 J; but as I know 


there are many of another opinion, I decline engaging myſelf in any 
_ diſpute ; becauſe, beſides its being a matter of no importance to me, 
it would force me to deviate from: the line of my hiſtory. It is cer- 
tain, that theſe trees, and all others which have been imported there 
from elſewhere, have ſucceſsfully taken root, and multiplied as much 
as in their native ſoil. All the maritime countries abound witli cocoa- 


nut trees. Of oranges, there are ſeven different kinds, and of lemons 
only four. There are as many of the plaintain, or Platano, as the 


. call it 4 2 45 The + line, which is the zapalot, is from 


fifteen 
(ﬆ) The places ned Parras and Parral in the dioceſe of New Biſcaglia, had theſe names 


from t he abundance of vines which were found there, of which they made * viney ards, | 
which at this day produce good wine. 


(y) Oviedo, in his Natural Hiſtory, atteſts, that F. J. F a Dominican, was the firſt 


who brought the Muſa from the Canaries to Hiſpaniola, 1 in 1516; and from thence it was tranf. 


planted to the continent of America, Hernandez, in the 1nd book, chap. 40. of his Natural 


Hiſtory, ſpeaks thus of the cocoa : Naſcitur paſſim apud Orientales et jam quoque apud Occi- 
dentales Indos. B. Dias in his Hiſtory of the Conqueſt, chap. 17. ſays, he ſowed in the 
country of Coatzacualco, ſeven or eight orange ſeeds ; and theſe, he adds, were the firſt 


oranges ever planted in New Spain. With regard to the muſa, of the four ſpecies which 


there are of it, it is probable, one of them only is foreign, which is called Gzizeo. 


(z) The muſa was not altogether unknown to the ancients. Pliny, in citing the account 
which the ſoldiers of Alexander the Great gave of all that they ſaw in India, gives this de- 
ſcription of it: Major et alia (arbos) pomo et ſuavitate præcellentior, quo ſapientes Indorum vi- 


bunt. Folium avium alas imitatur, longitudine cubitorum trium, latitudine duum. Fructum core 


tice emittit admirabilem ſucci dulcedine, ut uno quartenos ſatiet. Arbori nomen pal, pomo anden r. 


Hiſt. Nat. lib. x11. cap. 6. Beſides theſe ſpecific characters of the muſa he ſubjo'ns further, 


that the name Palan, which was given to the muſa in thoſe remote times, is ſi1l]l preſerved in Ma- 
labar, as Garzia dell' Orto, a learned Portugueſe phyſician, bears witneſs, who reſided there 
many years. It is to be ſuſpected whether Platauo or plantain has been derived from the word 


Palan 
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fifteen to twenty inches in length, and about three in diameter. It BOOK I. 


is hard and little eſteemed, and is only eat when roaſted or boiled. 
The Platano largo, that is long, is eight inches at the moſt in length, 
and one and a half in diameter. The ſkin at firſt is green, then yel- 
low, and when perfectly ripe, black or blackiſh. It is a reliſhing 


and wholeſome fruit, whether boiled or raw. The Guinco is ſmaller 


than the other, but richer, ſofter, more delicious, and leſs wholeſome. 
The fibres which cover the pulp are flatulent. This ſpecies of plan- 


tain has been cultivated in the public garden of Bologna, and we 


have taſted it, but found it ſo unripe and unpalatable on account of 
the climate, that it might have been ſuppoſed to be a quite different 


ſpecies. The Dominico is the ſmalleſt and likewiſe the moſt delicate. 


The tree alſo is ſinaller than the others. In that country there are 


——U— 


whole woods of large extent not only of the plantain, but alſo of oranges 


and leinons; and i in Michuacan there is a conſiderable commerce with 


the dried plantains, which are preferable to raiſins or figs. 
The fruits which are unqueſtionably original in that country are the 


£ Lp. which from being at firſt view like to the pine-tree, was 


called by the Spaniards Pina. The Mamei, Chirimoya (a/, Anona, 


Cabeza di Negro, black Zapote, Chicozapote, white Zapote, yel- 
low Zapote, Zapote di S. Dominico, Ahuacate, Guayaba, Capu- 
lino, Guava, or Cuaxinicuil, Pitahaya, Papaya, Guanabana, Noce 


Encarcelado, Plums, Dates, Chajoti, Tilapo, Obo or Hobo, Nance, 
Cacahuate, and many others unimportant to be known by the reader. 
Moſt of theſe fruits are deſcribed in the works of Oviedo, Acoſta, 


Hernandez, Lact, Nieremberg, Marcgrave, Piſon, Barrere; Sloane, 


Palan. The name Bananas, which the French give it, is the ſame as it bears in Guinea, and 


the name Muſa, which the Italians give it, is taken from the Arabic. By ſome it has been 


called the Fruit of Paradiſe, and even ſome are perſuaded it is the very fruit which made our 
firſt parents tranſgreſs, 


* 


(a) Several European writers on the affairs of America, confound the Chirimoya with the 


Arcona and Guanabana : but they are three diſlinct ſpecies of fruits; although the two firſt 
are ſomewhat reſembling each other. It is neceſſary alſo to guard againit conf bonding the 
pine-apple with the Anona, which are more different from each other than the cucumber and 
melon. Bomare, however, makes two diſtinct fruits of the Chirimoy a and Cherimolia, where - 
as Cherimolia is only the corruption of the firſt and original name of the fruit. The Ate 


likewiſe, which ſome judge a fruit different from the Cherimoy a, is only a variety of the 


ſame ſpecics. 


Xi- 
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Ximenes, Ulloa, and many other naturaliſts; we ſhall therefore only 
take notice of thoſe which are the leaſt known in Europe. 

All the fruits comprehended by the Mexicans under the generic name 
of Tzapotl, are round or approach to roundneſs; and all have a hard 
ſtone (%. The black Zapote, has a green, light, ſmooth, tender 
bark; a black, ſoft, and moſt exceeding favoury pulp, which at firſt 
| ſight looks like the Caflia /c 7. Within the pulp, it has flat, black- 
ih ſtones, not longer than a finger. It is perfectly round, and its 
diameter from one and a half, to four or five inches. The tree is 
of a moderate ſize and thickneſs, with ſmall leaves. Ice of the 
pulp of this fruit, ſeaſoned with * and cinnamon, FO of a moſt 
delicate taſte. | 
The white Zapote, which from its narcotic virtue, was called by 
the Mexicans Cochitzapotl, is ſomething fimilar to the black, 
ſize, figure, and colour of the bark; although in the white Pa 
green is more clear; but in other reſpects they are greatly different. 
Its ſtone, which is believed to be poiſonous, 1s large, round, hard, 
and white. T he tree is thick, and larger than the black ; and its 
leaves alſo are larger. Beſides, the black is peculiar to a warm cli- 
mate; but the white, on the contrary, belongs to the cold and 
temperate climates. | 

The Chicozapote, (in Meck,” Chifzapotl) is of a ſpherical 
ſhape, or approaching thereto; and is one and a half, or two inches 
in diameter. Its ſkin is grey, the pulp white, and the ſtones black, 
hard, and pointed. Fron this fruit, when it is till green, they 
draw a glutinous milk, which eaſily condenſes, called by the Mexi- 
cans, Chictli; and by the Spaniards, Chile: the boys a and girls chew 
it; and in Colima they form it into ſmall ſtatues, a and other fanciful 


little figures 4 J. 


(3) The fruits comprehended by the Mexicans under the name of Tzapotl, are the Mam- 
mei Tetzontzapotl, the Chirimoya a Matzapett, the Anona Ruanbtzapotl, the black Zapotl Tlilt- 
Zapotl, & . 

() Gemelli ſays, the black Zapotl has alſo the taſle of the Caſſia: but this 3 is ver y 72 
from being true, which all who have taſted it muſt know. He ſays alſo, that this fruit when 
crude, is poiſon to fiſh, but it is wonderful that ſuch a fact ſhould be known only to Gemelli, 
who was not more than ten months in Mexico, 

(d) Gemelli is perſuaded that chicle was a compoſition made on FI but he is de- 
ceived, for it is nothing elſe than the mere milk of the unripe fruit condenſed by the air. — 
Tom. 6. lib. 11. eap. 10. 
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and by many Europeans reckoned ſuperior to any fruit in Bane, 


leaves are round, in colour and conſiſtence like thoſe of the orange. 
It ſprings without culture in hot countries ; and in Mixteca, Huax- 
teca, and Michuacan, there are w '00ds of ſuch trees twelve and fif- 
teen miles long /e. 

The Capollino or Capulin, as the Spaniards call it, is the cherry 
of Mexico. The tree is little different from the cher! ry tree of 
Europe : and the fruit 18 like it in ze, colour, and ſtone, but not 
in taſte. 

The Nance is a ſmall, round fruit ; yellow, aromatic, and hi 
voury, with extremely ſmall ſeeds, which grow into tr Ces peculiar to 
warm climates. 


18 produced by a ring perennial plant, the root of which i 1s alſo good 
to cat. 


ſmooth, and its kernel leſs, and not ſo well taſted as the common one. 
This 9 tranſported from Europe, has multiplied and become as 


common as in Europe itſelf. 


the moſt ſcarce plants which grow there. It is an herb, but very 
thick, and ſtrongly ſupplied with roots. Its leaves are ſomething 


(e Amongſt the ZP ER We lies told by Thomas Gage, 1s the following, that! in the garden 
of 8. Sn (the hoſpital of the Dominicans of the Miſſion from the Philippine ifles, in 
| the ſuburbs of Mexico where he lodged ſeveral months,) there were Chicozapoti. This fruit 
could never be raiſed either in the vale of Mexico or any otter country ſubject to white froſt. 
(/) We only ſpeak of the impriſoned nut of the Mexican empire, as the one of New 
Mexico is lar.er and better taſted than the common one of Europe, as I have been in- 
formed from reſpectable authority. Probably this of New Mexico 1s the ſame with that 
of Louiſiana, called Pacana, or Pacaria. 

like 


The tree is moderately large, its wood fit for being wrought, and its 


The Chayoti i is a round fruit, Gmilar | in the huſk, with which it 18 
covered, to the cheſnut, but four or five times larger, and of a 
much deeper green colour. Its kernel is of a greeniſh white, and 
has a large” ſtone in the middle, which is white, and like it in 
ſubſtance. "It is; boiled, and the ſtone. eat with it. This fruit 


The impriſoned nut, commonly ſo called, becauſe its kernel is 
cloſely ſhut up within an exceeding hard ſtone. It is ſmaller than 
the common nut ; and its figure reſembles the nutmeg. Its ſtone is 


The Tlalcacabilatl, or Cacahuate as the Spaniards call it, is one of 
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The Chicozapote, fully ripe, is one of the moſt Lions fruits; BOOK I. 
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BOOK I. like purſlain, but not fo groſs. Its flowerets are white, which 
—— bring no fruit. Its fruit are not borne on the branches or ſtem as 
in other plants, but attached to the junction of the roots, within a 
white, greyiſh, long, roundiſh, wrinkled ſheath, and as rough as we 
have repreſented it in our third figure of fruits and flowers. Every 
{heath has two or three Cecahinat, which are in figure like pine- 
ſeeds, but larger and groſſer; and each is compoſed, like other ſeeds, 
of two Jobi; and has. its germinating point. It is fit for eating, 
and well taſted when not raw but only a little toaſted. If they 
are much toaſted, they acquire a ſmell and taſte ſo like coffee, any 
one may be deceived by it. Oil is made from the Cacahuati, which 
is not ill taſted ; but it is believed to be unwholeſome becauſe it is 
very hot. It makes a beautiful light, but is eaſily extinguiſhed. 
This plant would thrive, with certainty, in Italy. It is fown in 
March or April, and the fruit is gathered in October or November. 
Among many other fruits, which I paſs over to ſhorten my account, 
I cannot diſpenſe with the mention of the cocoa, the cocoa nut, 
vainilla, chia, chilli or great pepper, Tomati, the pepper of Ta- 
. blaſco, coton, grain, and leguminous plants which are moſt. common 
T2 with the Mexicans. 
Of the Cocoa nuts, (a name taken from the Mexican word Ca- 
cahuatli,) Hernandez enumerates four ſpecies ; ; but the Tlalca- 
cahuatl, the ſmalleſt of the whole, was the one moſt uſed by the 
Mexicans in their chocolate and other daily drink; the other ſpe- 
cies ſerved more as money to traffic with in os market, than 
aliment. The Cocoa nut was one of the plants moſt cultivated in 
the warm countries of that empire; and many provinces paid it in 
tribute to the crown of Mexico; ; and amongſt others the province 
of Xoconocho, whoſe Cocoa-nut in excellent and better than that of 
Maddalena. The deſcription of this celebrated plant, and its cul- 
ture, is to be found in. many authors of every poliſhed nation in 
Europe. . 
The Vainilla or Vainiglia, ſo well known and much uſed in Eu- 
rope, grows without culture, in warm countries. The ancient 
Mexicans made uſe of it in their chocolate and other drinks which 
ay made of the cocoa. 
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TT 
The Chia is the ſmall ſeed of a beautiful plant, whoſe ſtem 


is ſtrait and quadrangular; the branches extended in four directions, 
and ſymmetrically placed oppoſite each other, with blue flowerets. 
There are two ſpecies of it, the one black and ſmall, from which 
there is an oil drawn admirable for painting; the other white and 
larger, of which they make a cooling beverage. Both were uſed 
by the Mexicans for theſe and other purpoſes, which we ſhall men- 
tion hereafter. 


Of Chilli or great Pepper 7 87. which was as much in uſe with 


the Mexicans as ſalt in Europe, there are at leaſt eleven ſpecies, different 


in their ſize, figure and ſharpneſs. The Quauhchilli, which is the 


fruit of a ſhrub, and Chiltecpin are the ſmalleſt, but alſo the moſt 


: ſharp. Of: the Tomate there are fix ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſize, colour, and taſte. The largeſt, which is the Xictomatl or 


5 Xitomate, as the Spaniards of Mexico call it, is now very common in 
= Europe, in Spain, and France, under the name of Tomate; and in 
Italy, under the name of Pomo-d' oro. The Miltomatl is ſmaller, 


green, and perfectly round.” How much both were uſed by the 


Mexicans at their meals, fhall be mentioned when we treat of 


their diet. 


The Xocoxochit], vulgarly known by the name of Pepe di Tabaſco, 


from its abounding in that province, is larger than the pepper of 


Malabar. It grows on a large tree, whoſe leaves have the colour 


and luſtre of thoſe of the orange; and the flowers are of a beautiful 


red, and ſimilar in figure to thoſe of the pomegranate, and of a moſt 
penetrating and pleaſing ſcent, of which the branches alſo partake. ; 
The fruit is round and borne. in cluſters which at firſt are green, 


afterwards become almoſt black. This pepper, uſed formerly by 


the ancient Mexicans, may ſupply the want of that of Matabar. 

Cotton, from its utility, was one of the moſt valuable productions 
of that country, as it ſerved inſtead of flax (although this plant was. 
not wanting to them), and the inhabitants of Anahuac were gene- 


rally clothed in it (4 h J There is white and tawny- coloured cotton, 


vulgarly 


(20 In other countries of Americs the Chilli! is called Ari; in Spain, Pimiento; in France, 
Poivre de Guinee, and by other names. 


() Michuacan, New Mexico, and Quivira produced flax in great abundance and of the beſt 


quality; but we are ignorant if theſe nations cultivated or made uſe of it, The Court of 
Ve bb | E Spain, 
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vulgarly called Coyote. It is a plant common in warm countries, 
but more cultivated by the ancients, than the moderns. 
The Achiote, called by the French Rocou, ſerved the Mexicans 
in dying, as it now does the Europeans. Of the bark they made 
cordage, and the wood was uſed to produce fire by friction, after 
the mode of the ancient ſhepherds of Europe. This tree is well 


_ deſcribed in the dictionary of Bomare. 


With regard to corn and leguminous plants, that country had 
from Europe, wheat, barley, rice, peaſe, beans, lentils, and others ; 
all of which rooted themſelves ſucceſsfully in ſoils ſuited to thelr 


nature, and multiplied accordingly as we ſhall ſhew 1 in our diſſerta- 


tions (1). : 
8 grain, * the chief. the moſt uſeful; and moſt common was the 


maize, called by the Mexicans, Tluolli ; of which there are ſeveral 
ſpecies, differing in ſize, colour, weight, and taſte. There is the 
large and the ſmall ſort, the white, the yellow, the blue, the purple, 
the red, and the black. The Mexicans made bread of maize, and 
other meats, of which we ſhall treat hereafter. Maize was car- 
ried from America to Spain, , and from Spain into the other countr: ies 
of Europe, to the great advantage of the poor ; though an author 
of the preſent day, would make America indebted to Europe for it ; 
an -opinion the moſt extravagant and improbable which ever entered 


a human brain (4): 


1 being made accrnliied of the lands of Mexico being fit for the culture of flax and 


hemp, ſent, in the year 1778, twelve country families from Vega di Granata, t to be employed 


in that kind of agriculture. 


(Jr Hernandes, in has Natural Hiſtory of Mexico, deſeribes the ſpecies of 3 fond: : 
in Michuacan, and boaſts its prodigious fecundity : but the ancients either did not know, | 


or did not incline to uſe it, but gave preference then, as they ſill do, to their own maize. 
The firſt perſon who ſowed European wheat in that couptry was, a Mooriſh ſlave belonging to 
Cortez, having diſcovered a few grins 1 it in a bag of an which he carried for , 


to the Spaniſh ſoldiers. 


(4) Here follow the words of ann in 15 DiRionary 1 Nat. Hiſt. wide Ble de Turquie— 


„ plante curieuſe utile, le nom de Blt d' Inde; parce quelle tire fon origine des 


Trides, d'ou elle fit apporte en Turquie, & de la dans toutes ber autres parties de I Europe, de 
P Afrique, & de P Amerique. The name of Grano di Turchia, by which it is at preſent 
known in Italy, muſt certainly have been the only reaſon of Bomare's adopting an error, ſo 


_ contrary to the teſtimony of all writers on America, and the univerſal belief of nations. 
The wheat is called by the Spaniards of Europe and America, Maize, taken from the Haitina 


language, which was ſpoken 1 in the iſland now called Hiſpaniola, o or Ot, Pete, 
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The chief pulſe of the Mexicans, was the French bean, of which 
the ſpecies are more numerous and more varied than thoſe of maize. 
The largeſt ſpecies is the Ayacotli, which is the ſize of a common 
bean, and comes from a beautiful red flower ; but the moſt eſteemed 


is the ſmall black heavy French bean. This pulſe, which in Italy is 


of no value, becauſe it is not good there, is ſo excellent in Mexi- 
co, that it not only ſerves as ſuſtenance to the poor claſs of people, 
but is alſo eſteemed a luxury by the Spaniſh nobility. 


Of plants which were valuable for their root, their leaves, their 
trunk, or their wood, the Mexicans had many which ſerved them 


for food, namely, the Xicama, Camote, Huacamote, Cacomite, and 
others; or which furniſhed them with thread for their cloaths, or 


cordage, namely the Iczotl, and ſeveral ſpecies of Maguei ; or gave 
them wood for buildings and other works, as the cedar, pine, cypreſs, 


fir, and ebony, &c. 


The Xicama, called by the Mexicans Catzotl, is a root the figure 
and fize of an onion ; quite white, ſolid, freſn, juicy, and reli ting, 2 


and always eat raw. 


The Camote is another root, extremely common in that country, 
of which there are three ſpecies, one white, one yellow, and another 
purple. When boiled they taſte well, eſpecially thoſe of Queretaro, : 


' which are juſtly prized over all the kingdom (!). 


The Cacomite is the eſculent root of the plant Which bears che 


beautiful tyger-flower, already deſcribed. + 
The Huacamote is the ſweet root of a ſpecies of Jucca (m), 


| which is alſo eat boiled. The papa which is a root tranſplanted 


| 
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Plants valu- 
able for their 
root, for their 

leaves, for 


their trunk, 


or for their 


into Europe, and greatly valued in Ireland, was alſo brought from 


south America, its native country, into Mexico, as many other roots | 
and ſalads were from Spain and the Canaries, namely, turnips, ra- 


diſhes, carrots, garlic, lettuces, and aſparagus, cabbages, &c. Oni- 
ons were ſold in the markets of Mexico, as Cortez mentions 1n his 
letters to Charles Vth. fo that there was no neceſſity for importing 


()) Many call the Camoti, Batate of Patate ; but 1 have avoided this name betend it is 
equivocal, and indifferently. uſed by authors to ſignify Camoti and Pape which are totally 
different roots, 5 

(m) The jucca is that plant of whoſe root they make Caſſava bread, in ſeveral countries 
of America. 
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BOOK 1, them from Europe. Beſides the name Xonacatl which is given to the 

—— onion, and that of Xonocapetec, by which name a certain place has 
been known fince the time of the Mexican kings; they let us under- 
ſtand that this plant was very ancient in that country, and never 
tranſplanted there from Europe. 

The Maguei called by the Mexicans, Metl; by the Spaniards, Pita; 
and by many authors, the American aloe, from its being very fimilar 
to the real aloe, is one of the moſt common and moſt uſeful plants of 
Mexico. Hernandez deſcribes nineteen ſpecies, ſtill more different in 
their interior ſubſtance than in their external form and colour of 
leaves. In the ſeventh book of our hiſtory we ſhall have occaſion to 

explain the great advantages the Mexicans derived from theſe plants, 
and the incredible profit the Spaniards now make of them. 

The Iczotl is a ſpecies of mountain palm, pretty lofty, and gene- 
rally with a double trunk. Its branches form the figure of a fan, and. 

its leaves a ſpear, Its flowers are white and odorous, which the Spa- 
niards preſerve ; and its fruit, at firſt ſight, reſembles the muſa, 
but is altogether uſeleſs. Of its leaves they did formerly and ſtill 
make fine mats; and the Mexicans got thread from it for their manu- 

| factures. 3 

This is not the only palm of that country. Beſides 'the Royal 
: Palm, ſuperior to all others in the beauty of its branches, the cocoa- 
palm, and the date-palms (), there are other ſpecies worthy to be 

mentioned. 

The Quauhcojolli, is a palm of middle "0 whoſe trunk is. in- 

| acceſſible to quadrupeds, from being armed round with long, hard, 
and very ſharp thorns. Its branches have the figure of an elegant 
feather, between which its fruit hangs in cluſters, being round, large 
as the common walnut, and like it conſiſting of four parts, that is 
a ſkin at firſt green and afterwards blackiſh, a yellow pulp ſtrongly 
adhering to the ſtone, a round and very hard ſtone, and within the: 
ſtone a kernel or white ſubſtance. 

The Ixhuatl is ſmaller and has not more than fix or ſeven branches, 
for as ſoon as a new one buds, one or the old one's withers. Of 


(2) Beſides the Date palm proper to chat country, chere is alſo the Barbary dqte-valm; 
Dates are fold in the month of June, in the markets of Mexico, Angelopoli, and other 
cities; but notwithſtanding their ſweetneſs they are little in demand. 


its 
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its leaves they made baſkets and mats, and at preſent they make Book I. 
hats, and other conveniences of them. The bark to the depth o 


three fingers, is nothing but a maſs of membranes, about a foot 
long, thin and flexible, but alſo ſtrong; of a number of which 
Joined together, the poor people make matraſſes. - 

The palm Teoiczotl is alſo ſmall. The ſubſtance of the trunk 
which is ſoft, is ſurrounded with leaves of a particular ſubſtance, 
round, groſs, white, ſmooth, and ſhining, which appears like ſo many 
ſhells heaped upon each other, with which, formerly the Indians, 


as they do now, adorned the arches of leaves which they made for 


their feſtivals. 


There is another palm, which devs cocoas or nuts of oil, ſo 
called, (termed by the Spaniards Cocos de Aceite; ; becauſe they 
obtain a good oil from it. The cocoa of oil, is a nut in figure and 
in fize like the nutmeg ; within which there is a white, oily, eatable 
kernel, covered by a thin purple pellicle. The oil has a ſweet 
ſcent, but is too eaſily condenſed, and then becomes a white maſs, 


ſoft, and white as ſnow. 


For the excellence, variety, and plenty of its timber, that country : 
is equal to any in the world; as there is no ſort of climate wanting 
in it, every one produces its peculiar wood. Beſides oaks, firs, pines, 
cypreſſes, beeches, aſhes, hazels, poplars, and many others common 
in Europe, there are entire woods of cedars and ebonies, the two- 
ſpecies moſt valued by the ancients: there is an abundance of 
5 Agalloco or wood of aloe, in Mixteca; of Tapinzecan, in Michu- 
acan; Caoba, in Chiapan Palo Gateado; which we might call creeping 
wood, in Zoncoliuhcan, (now Zongolica) ; Camote in the mountains 


of Tezcoco; Granadillo or red ebony, in Mixteca and elſewhere; 


Mizquitl or real Acacia, T epehuaxin, Copti, Jabin, Guayacan or 


holy wood, Ayaquahuitl, Oyametl, the wood of Zopilote, and in- 


numerable other woods valuable for their durability, their hardneſs, 


and weight (o), their pliableneſs or eaſineſs of being cut, the elegance of 


(o) Pliny, in his Natural Hiſtory, lib. xvi. cap. 4. mentions no other woods of great 
ſpecific weight, in water, than theſe four, ebony; box, larch, and barked cork ; but in 


Mexico there- are many trees, whoſe wood does not float in water, as the Guay acan, 


Tapinzeran, Jabin, Quilbrahacha, &c. The Quilbrahacha, which means break-axe, is ſo 
called becauſe in cutting it the axe is frequently broke by the hardneſs of the wood. 


their 
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their colours, or the agreeableneſs of their odour. The Camote is 
of a moſt beautiful purple; and the Granadillo, a dark-red colour ; 
but the Palo gateado, Caoba, and Tzopiloquahuitl or wood of Zo pi- 
lot, are ſtill more admirable. The hardneſs of the Guayacan is well 
known in Europe; the Jabin has the ſame property in no leſs a 
degree. The aloe-wood of Mixteca, although different from the true 
Agalloco of the Eaſt, according to the deſcription given of it by 
Garzia dell'Orto (5) and other authors, is however, not leſs to be 
eſteemed for its delightful odour, eſpecially when it is freſh cut. 
There is alſo in that country, a tree whoſe wood is precious, but 
its nature is ſo malignant as to occaſion a ſwelling in the ſcrotum 
of any one who manages it indiſcreetly when freſh cut. The name 
which the Michuacans give it (which I do not at preſent remember) 
expreſſes diſtinctly that noxious effect. I have never been a witneſs 
of this fact, nor have I ſeen the tree; but I learnt it when I was 
in Michuacan, from reſpectable authority. 
Hernandez, in his Natural Hiſtory, deſcribes about one hundred : 
ſpecies of trees; but having, as we before mentioned, conſecrated his 
ſtudy to the medicinal plants, he omits the greater part of thoſe which 
that fertile ſoil produces, and in particular. thoſe which are moſt 
conſiderable for their ſize, and valued for their wood. There are 
alſo trees, in height and largeneſs fo prodigious, they are not at all 
inferior to thoſe which Pliny boaſts to be the miracles of nature. 
Acoſta makes mention of a cedar, which was in Atlacuechahuayan, 
a place nine miles diſtant from Antequera or Oaxaca, the circum- 
1 of whoſe trunk was ſixteen fathoms, that is more than 
eighty-two feet of Paris; and I have ſeen in a houſe in the country a 
beam, one hundred and twenty Caſtilian feet, or one hundred and 
ſeven Pariſian feet long. In the capital, and other cities there are 
very large tables of cedar to be ſeen, conſiſting of one ſingle piece. 
In the valley of Atlixo there is ſtill exiſting a very ancient fir-- 
tree (2), ſo large, that into a cavity of its trunk which was occaſioned by 


0 ) Storia dei Semplici, Aromati, &c. della India Orientale. 

() The Mexican name of this tree is, Ahuehuetl; and the common Spaniard of that 
country calls it, Ahuehuete; but thoſe who would ſpeak | in Caſtilian call it Sabino, thut 
is Savin, in which they are deceived; for the Ahuehuetl, though very like to Savin, is not 
one, but a fir, as Hernandez demontirates, i in lib. iii. cap. 66, of his Nat. Hiſt. I ſaw the 


fir of Atlixco in my way through that city, in 1756, but not near enough to form a juſt 
idea of its bigneſs, 


lightning, 
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lightning, fourteen men on horſeback could conveniently enter. BOOK l. 
We are given a ſtill ſtronger idea of its capacity from a teſtimony ß r 
even ſo reſpectable as his Excellency D. F. Lorenzana, formerly Arch- 
biſhop of Mexico, now of Toledo. This Prelate, in the annota- 
tions which he made on the letters of Cortez, to Charles Vth. and 
printed in Mexico, in 1770, atteſts that having gone himſelf, in com- 
pany with the Archbiſhop of Guatemala and the Biſhop of Ange- 
lopoli, to view that celebrated tree, he made one hundred young lads 
enter its trunk. 
The Ceibas, which I faw in the maritime province of Xicayan, 
may be compared with this famous fir. The largeneſs of theſe trees 
is proportioned to their prodigious elevation, and they afford a moſt 
delightful proſpe& at the time they are adorned with new leaves 
and loaded with fruit, in which there is incloſed a particular ſpecies 
of white, fine, and moſt delicate cotton. This might be, and 
actually has been made into webs as ſoft and delicate, and perhaps 
more ſo, than ſilk (7); but it is toileſome to ſpin, on account of 
the ſmallneſs of the threads, and the profit does not requite the la- 
bour, the web not being laſting. Some uſe it for pillows and mat- 
traſſes which have the ſingular Property of ſwelling enormouſly 
when expoſed to the ſun. 
Amongſt the great many trees worthy 4 notice far hate peculiari- En 
ties, which I am however obliged to look over, I cannot omit a 
certain ſpecies of wood-fig, which grows in the country of the 
Cohuixcas and in other places of the kingdom. It is a lofty, groſs, 
thick tree, fimilar in leaves and fruit to the common fig. From 
its branches, which extend horizontally, ſpring certain Ahmet 
which taking their direction towards the earth, increaſe and grow 
till they reach it; ſtrike root and form ſo many new trunks, 
that from one angle fig, a whole wood may be generated. The 
fruit of this tree is altogether uſeleſs, but its timber 1 is good (5). 
_ 
(7) De Bomare ſays, that the Afri icans make of the thread of the Ceiba, t the vegetable 
taffety, which is ſo ſearce, and ſo much eſteemed in Europe. I do not wonder at the ſcarcity 
of ſuch cloth, conſidering the difficulty of making it. The name Ceiba is taken, like many 
others, from the language which was ſpoke in the iſland Haiti, or San Domingo. The Mexi- 
cans call it, Pochotl; and many 8 Spantards Pochote. In Africa it has the name of Benten, 
The Ceiba, ſays the above author, is higher than all the trees hitherto known. 


(s) A. Perez de Ribas makes mention of this fingular fig, in his Hiſtory of the Miſſions, 


from Cinaloa; and Bomare 1 in his Dictionary, under the names of Figuier des Indes, Grande 
Figuier, 
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Plants, of uſe 
for their re- 
ſins, gums, 
olls, and 
juices. 


HIS TOR T OF MEX TC O. 
With reſpect laſtly to plants which yield profitable reſins, gums, 


oils, or juices, the country of Anahuac is moſt ſingularly fertile, as 
Acoſta in his Natural Hiſtory acknowledges. 

The Huitziloxitl, from which a balſam diſtils, is a tree of mode- 
rate height. Its leaves are ſomething ſimilar to thoſe of the almond 
tree, but larger; its wood is reddiſh and odorous, and its bark grey, 
but covered with a reddiſh pellicle. Its flowers, which are pale, 


ſpring from the extremity of the branches. Its ſeed is ſmall, 
white, and crooked ; and likewiſe comes from the extremity of a 
thin ſhell about a finger long. In whatever part an inciſion is made, 


eſpecially after rains, that excellent reſin diſtils which is ſo much 
valued in Europe, and nowiſe inferior to the celebrated balſam of 
Meccha (f). Our balſam is of a reddiſh black, or a yellowiſh 


white, as from an inciſion it runs of both colours, of a ſharp and 
bitter taſte, and an intenſe but moſt grateful odour. The balſam 


tree is common in the provinces of Panuco and Chiapan, and in 
other warm countries. The kings of Mexico cauſed it to be tranſ- 


planted into the celebrated garden of Huaxtepec, where it rooted 
ſucceſsfully, and multiplied conſiderably in all thoſe mountains. 
Some of the Indians, to extract a greater quantity of balſam, after 


making an inciſion in the tree, have burnt the branches. The 


abundance of theſe valuable trees make them regardleſs of the loſs 
of numbers; by which means they are not obliged to wait the ſlow- 
neſs of the diſtillation. The ancient Mexicans not only collected 
the opobalſam, or drop diſtilled from the trunk, but alſo extracted 
the xylobalſam from the branches by means of decoction (u). From 
the Huaconex and Maripenda (x), they extracted an oil equivalent 
40 the balſam. The Huaconex is a tree of moderate height, and 


Figuier, & Fieber admirable. The hiſtorians of Eaſt India deſcribe another tree, ſimilar 


to this, which is found there. 


) The firſt balſam brought from Mexico to Rome was ſold at one hundred ducats, by 
the ounce, as Monardes atteſts in his Hiſtory of the medicinal Simples of America, and was 
declared by the Apoſtolic See, matter fit for chriſm, although it is different from that of 
Meccha, as Acoſta and other writers on America obſerve. 

(2) There is an oil alſo drawn from the fruit of the Huitziloxitl, ſimilar in ſmell and 
zaſle to that of the bitter almond, but more acrimonious and intenſe, which 1s found highly 


uſeful in medicine. | 
(x) The names Huaconex and Marcia are not Mexican, but adopted by the authors 


who write of theſe trees, 


of 
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of an aromatic and hard wood which keeps freſh for years though BOOK. 
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buried under the earth. Its leaves are ſmall and yellow, its flowers 


likewiſe ſmall and white, and its fruit ſimilar to that of the laurel. 
They diftilled oil from the bark of the tree ; after breaking it, keeping 
it three days in ſpring water, and then drying it in the ſun. They 


likewiſe extracted an oil from the leaves, of a pleaſing odour. The 
Maripenda is a ſhrub, whoſe leaves are like the iron of a lance; 
and the fruit is fimilar to the grape, and grows in cluſters which are 
firſt green, afterwards red. They extracted the oil, by a decoction 


of the branches, with a mixture of ſome of the fruit. 


The Xochiocotzotl, commonly liquid amber, 18 che liquid Stora 
of the Mexicans. It is a great tree (not a ſhrub, as Pluche makes 
it); its leaves are ſimilar to thoſe of the maple tree indented, 
white in one part, and dark in the other; and diſpoſed in threes. 
The fruit is thorny and round but polygonous, with the ſurface and 
the angles yellow. The bark of the tree is in part green, part 
tawny. By inciſion in the trunk, they extract that precious reſin 
Called by the Spaniards, liquidambar ; and the oil of the ſame name, 
which is ſtill more odorous and eſtimable. They alſo obtain liquid 
amber from a decoction of the branches, but it is inferior to chat | 


which diſtils from the trunk. 


The Mexican name Copalli, is generic, and common to all the 


reſins; but eſpecially ſignifies thoſe which were made uſe of for 


incenſe. There are ten ſpecies of trees which yield theſe forts of 
reſin, and differ not only in their name, but in foliage and fruit, and 
in the quality of the reſin. That ſimply called Copal, as being 
the principal, is a white tranſparent reſin, which diſtils from 3 
.-,. large ew; whoſe leaves reſemble thoſe of the oak, but are 
larger, and the fruit is round and reddiſh. This reſin is well 
known in Europe by the name of gum Copal, and alſo the uſe 


which is made of it in medicine and varniſhes. The ancient Mexi- 


cans uſed it chiefly in burnt offerings which they made for the wor- 


ſhip of their idols; or to pay reſpect to ambaſſadors, and other perſons 


of the firſt rank. At preſent they conſume a great quantity in the 


worſhip of the true God, and his faints. The Tecopalli or Tepecn- 
palli, is a reſin ſimilar in colour, odour, and taſte to the incenſe of 
„5 | F Arabia; 
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Arabia; which diſtils from a tree of moderate ſize that grows in 
mountains, the fruit of which is like an acorn, containing the 


nut enveloped in a mucilage, within which there is a ſmall kernel, 


that is uſeful in medicine. Not only theſe two trees but all the 


others of this claſs, which we cannot here deſcribe, are peculiar to 


warm climates. 
The Caragna, and the Tecamaca, reſins well known in the apo- 
thecaries ſhops of Europe, diſtil from two Mexican trees of rather 


large ſize. The trunk of the Caragna (%. is tawny, ſmooth, N 
ſhining, and odorous; and its leaves, though round, not diſſimilar 
to thoſe of the olive. The tree of the Tecamaca has large indented 
| leaves, and red, round, and ſmall fruit, hanging from the end of 
the branches. 


The Mizguit! or Mezquite, as the Spaniards call it, is a ſpecies | 


of true Acacia; and the gum which diſtils from it is the true 
gum arabic, as Hernandez and other learned naturaliſts teſtify. The 
 Mezquite is a thorny ſhrub, whoſe branches are moſt irregularly 


_ diſpoſed; and its leaves ſmall, thin, and pinnated. Its flowers are 
| like thoſe of the birch tree. Its fruits are ſweet, eatable ſhells, con- 


taining a ſeed, of which anciently the barbarous Cicimecas made a 
paſte, which ſerved them for bread. Its wood is exceedingly hard 
and heavy. Theſe trees are as common in Mexico as oaks 1 in Europe, 
particularly on hills in temperate countries (2). 


Lac, or Gomma Laca (as it is called by the Splenda), runs in 


fuch abundance from a tree like the Mezquite, the branches are 
covered with it (a). This tree, which is of moderate ſize, has a 


red- 


UC) The Mexicans gave the Caragna tree, the name of 75 e ee that is, 


tree of malignity, not Haheliloca, as De Bomare writes it; becauſe they ſuperſtitiouſly be- 
lieved it to be feared by evil ſpirits, and a powerful orefervative againſt ſorcery. The 
name Tecamaca is taken from the Tecomac Ihiyac of the Mexicans. 


(xz) There is in Michuacan a ſpecies of Mezquite or Acacia, without the leaſt thorn, and 
with finer leaves; but in every thing elſe like the other. 
(a) Garzia dell' Orto, in his hiſtory of the ſimples of India, maintains, from the account 


of ſome perſons experienced in theſe countries, that Lac is produced by ants, This 


opinion has been adopted by many authors ; and Bomare does him the honour to believe 
the fact fully demonſtrated ; but let us examine how far this is from truth. Firſt, Theſe 
boaſted demonſtrations are but equivocal proofs and fallacious conjectures, which any one will 
be convinced of, who reads the above authors. Second, Of all the naturaliſts who write of 
Lac, no one has ever ſeen it on the tree, but Hernandes ; - and this learned and fincere 
author affirms, without the ſmalleſt Ane, that the Lac is a gum diſtilled from the 

| tree 
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tel-belütel trunk, and is very common in the provinces of the Co- BO OR 1, 
huixcas and Tlahuica. | TIP 
Dragon's blood runs from a large tree whoſe leaves are broad and 
angular. It grows in the mountains of Quauhchinanco, and in thoſe 
of the Cohuixca's (5). 
The Elaſtic Gum, called by the Mexicans Olin or Olli, and by 
the Spaniards of that kingdom, Ul, diſtils from the Olquahuitl, 
which is a tree of moderate ſize; the trunk of which is ſmooth and 
yellowiſh, the leaves pretty large, the flowers white, and the fruit 
yellow and rather round, but angular ; within which there are kernels 
as large as filberds, and white, but covered with a yellowiſh pellicle. 
The kernel has a bitter taſte, and the fruit always grows attached to 
the bark of the tree. When the trunk is cut, the Ule which diſtils 
from it is white, liquid, and viſcous; then it becomes yellow, and 
laſtly of a leaden colour though rather blacker, which it always re- 
tains. Thoſe who gather it can model it to we form according to 
the uſe they put it to. 
The Mexicans made their wot- bells of this gum, which, though 
heavy, rebound more than thoſe filled with air. At preſent, beſides 
other uſes to which they apply it, they varniſh their hats, their 
boots, cloaks, and great coats with it, in the fame way as wax is 
| uſed in Europe, which makes them all water proof: from Ule, 
hen rendered liquid by fire, they extract a medicinal oil. This 
tree grows in hot countries ſuch as Ihualapan and Mecatlan, and is £2 | 
common in the kingdom of Guatemala (e). The A —_— : 


tree which the Mexicans call, Tzinacancuitla-quabuitl and confutes the other opinion, - 
Thirdly, The country where Lac abounds, is the fertile province of the Tlahuixchas, 
where all the fruits proſper ſurpriſingly ; and are thence carried in great quantities to the 
capital. But ſuch a quantity of fruit could not be gathered if there were ſo many millions 
of ants in that land as would be neceſſary to produce ſuch an exceſſive quantity of Lac, the. 
trees being very numerous, and almoſt all of them full of it. Fourthly, If the Lac is the 
labour of ants, why do they produce it only i in theſe trees, and not in any other ſpecies ? & c. 
Lac was called by the Mexicans, Bat's Dung, from ſome analogy which they diſcovered 
between them, 

( The Mexicans call dragon's blood Ezpatli, which ſignifies blood-coloured medica« 
ment; and the tree Ezquabuitl, that is blood-coloured tree, There 1s another tree of 
the ſame name in the mountains of Quauhnahuac, which is ſomething fimilar, but Its 
leares are round and rough, its bark thick, and its root odorous. 

(c) In Michuacan there is a tree, called by the Taraſcas n of the ſame Geeks 


as the Olgquabutt ; but its leaves are different. 


F 2 8 middling” 
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BOOK IT. midling tree, the leaves of which are round, and the bark reddiſh. 
There are two inferior ſpecies of it, the one yields a white gum, 
which, when put in water, gives it a milk colour. The other drops 
a reddiſh gum ; they are both very ſerviceable in dyſenteries. 
In this claſs.of plants we ought to give a place to the fir, the H:- 
[! | guerilla (which reſembles the fig), and the Ocote, a certain ſpecies of 
| |. 7 pine that is very aromatic, on account of the oils which they yield; 
1 and Braſil wood, logwood, indigo, and many others, on account of 
| their juices ; but ſeveral of theſe plants are already known i in _—_ 
LE. and the others we ſhall have occaſion to treat of elſewhere. 
1 Do The ſmall part of the vegetable kingdom of Anahuac which we 
ll have here communicated, revives our regret that the accurate know- 
ledge, which the ancient Mexicans acquired of natural hiſtory, has 
almoſt totally difappeared. We know its woods, mountains, and val- 
ö ies are ſcattered with innumerable plants, valuable and uſeful, yet 
Wl. - hardly one naturaliſt has ever fixed his attention on them. Who can 
| help lamenting, that of the immenſe treaſures which the period of 
"x t two centuries and a half has diſcovered in its rich mines, no part 
= | ſhould have been deſtined to the foundation of an academy of Na- 
bl — _ turaliſts, who might have purſued the ſteps of the celebrated Hernan- 
Wo dez, and imparted to ſociety the knowledge of theſe previous gifts 
\_ | which the Creator has there ſo liberally diſpenſed! 


Wl | $xev. X. The animal kingdom of Anahuac is not better known, although it 
I Quadrupeds 


' of the Hinge . attended to with equal diligence by Doctor Hernandez. The dif- 
dom of Ana- ficulty of diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies, and the impropriety of appella- 
buse. tions taken from analogy, have rendered the. hiſtory of animals per- 
plexed and indiſtinct. The firſt Spaniards who gave them names, were 
more ſkilful in the art of war than in the ſtudy of nature. Inſtead of 
retaining the terms which the Mexicans ufed, which would have been 
| | = the moſt proper, they denominated many animals, tygers, wolves, : 
Wl bears, dogs, ſquirrels, &c. although they were very different in kind, 
| merely from ſome reſemblance in the colour of their. ſkin, or figure, 
| i | or ſome ſimilarity in their habits and diſpoſition. I do not pretend to 
[| 
| 


correct their errors, and ſtill leſs to illuſtrate the natural hiſtory of that 


_ vaſt kingdom; but only to give my readers ſome {light idea of the 


quacdrupeds, birds, reptiles, fiſhes, and inſets, which inhabit the lartd 
and waters of Anahuac. 
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HISTORT-Q:F.TMEXITCYO. 

Of the quadrupeds ſome are ancient, ſome modern. We call thoſe BOOK 1. 
modern which were tranſported from the Canaries and Europe into 
that country in the ſixteenth century. Such are horſes, aſſes, bulls, 
ſheep, goats, hogs, dogs, and cats, which have all ſucceſsfully mul- 
tiplied. In our fourth diſſertation we ſhall evince this truth in confu- 
tation of ſome philoſophers of the age, who have endeavoured to per- 
ſuade us that all quadrupeds degenerate in the new world. 

Of the ancient quadrupeds, by which we mean thoſe that have from 
time immemorial been in that country, ſome were common to both 
the continents of Europe and America, ſome peculiar to the new 
world, in common however to Mexico and other countries of North 
or South America, others were natives r of the kingdom of 
Mexico. e Lt SR 
I be ancient pads common to, Mexico and the old continent 
are, lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, : wolves, foxes, the common ſtags, 
and white ſtags (d), bucks, wild goats,. badgers, polecats, weazles, 
martens, ſquirrels, Polatucas, rabbits, hares, otters, and rats. I am 

well aware that Mr. Buffon will not allow a native lion, tyger, or rab- 
dit, to America: but as in our, diſſertations we have combated this 
opinion, which reſts chiefly on. the ſlight foundation of the E e 5 
impoſſibility of animals, which are peouliar to wa 1 
old world, finding a paſlage to the neu continent; it is not neceſſary 
here to interrupt the courſe of our hiſtory with confuting it. 

The Mixtli of the Mexicans, is certainly no other than the lion 
without hair mentioned by Pliny (e), and totally diſtin from the 
African lion; and the Ocelot] is no way different from the African 

cer, according to the teſtimony of Hernandez, who, knew both 
the latter and the former. The Jochtli of Mexico is exactly the rab- 
bit of the old continent, and at leaſt as ancient as the Mexican ca- 
lendar, in which the figure. of the rabbit was the firſt ſymbolical cha- 


(d) The white ſlag, ker it is of * 3 or. a tore 0 * the other ſtap, is un- 
queſtionably common to both continents. It was known to the Greeks and Romans. The 

Mexicans called 1 It king of the Stags. Mr. Buffon is deſirous of perfuading us that the white 
colour of ſlaps is the eſſect of their being in captivity ; but as in the mountains of New | 
Spain, the white ſtag is found, which was never made e by 95 buch an idea can no 
longer be entertained. e 

(e) Pliny, in lib. viii. cap. 16. ditiaguiſhes the two 3 'of lions, with and without 
hair, and aſcertains the number of each ſpecies which Pompey preſented at the Roman ſpec- 
tac les. 


racter 
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BOOK I. racter of their years. The wild cats, in ſize much larger than the 
—— domeſtic cats, are fierce and dangerous. The bears are all black, and 
more corpulent than thoſe which are brought from the Alps into 
Italy. The hares are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Europe by their 
longer ears, and the wolves by a grofſer head. Both ſpecies are plen- 
tiful in that country. According to. M. Buffon, we give the name 
Polatuca to the Quyimickpatlan, or flying rat of the Mexicans. We 
call it rat, becauſe it reſembles it in the head, though it is much lar- 
ger; and flying, becauſe in its natural ſtate the ſkin of its ſides is looſe 
and wrinkled, which it diſtends and expands together with its feet 
like wings when it makes any conſiderable leap from tree to tree. The 
vulgar Spaniard confounds this quadruped with the common ſquirrel 
from their likeneſs, but they are undoubtedly different. Mice were 
brought to Mexico in European ſhips ; the rat was not fo, but always 
known in Mexico by the name of Quimichin, which term they uſed | 
' metaphorically to their ſpies. oy 
The quadrupeds which are common to Mexico and other regions of | 
the new world, are the Cojamet!, Epatl, ſeveral ſpecies of apes, com- 
prehended by the Spaniards under the generic name of Monos, the 
| Ajotochtli, Axtacojotl, Tlacuatzin, T. echichs „  Telatmototh, Techallotl L 
Amixtli, Mapach, and the Danta (). 


The Cojametl, to which, from its reſemblance to the wild boar, 
the 8 paniards gave the name of Javali, or wild hog, is called in other | 
countries of America Pecar, Saino, and 7. ayaſſu. The gland it has 
in the cavity of its back from which a plentiful wheyiſh ſtinking li- 

quid diſtils, led the firſt hiſtorians of the country, and ſince them 

many others into the miſtaken belief that it produced hogs with their 
navels on their backs; and many ſtill credit the abſurdity, although . 

upwards of two centuries are clapſed : ſince anatomiſts have evinced the 


( ) Many authors include the Paco, or Pecuvian ram, ho Huaxaco, the vicogna, taruga, 
and the ſloth, amongſt the animals of Mexico; but all theſe quadrupeds are peculiar to South 
and none of them to North America, It is true, Hernandez makes mention of the Paco 
amongſt the quadrupeds of New Spain, gives a drawing of it, and makes uſe of the Mexican 
name Pelonichcatl ; but it was on account of a few individuals which were brought there from 
Peru, which the Mexicans called by that name; in the ſame manner as he deſcribes ſeveral 
animals of the Philippine Iſles, not that therefore they had ever been bred in Mexico, or 
found in any country of North America, unleſs it was ſome individual carried there as a 
. Furiofty as they are carried into Europe. I : 


error 
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error by diſſection of the animal. Such is the difficulty of rooting out 
popular prej judices! The fleſh of the Cojamerl is agreeable to eat, pro- 


vided it is quickly killed, the gland cut out, and all the ſtinking li- 


quid cleaned from it; otherwiſe the whole meat becomes infected. 
The Epatl, by the Spaniards called Zorrilld, ſmall fox, is leſs known 


in Europe by the beauty of its ſkin than the intolerable ſtink it leaves 


behind when huntſmen are in cloſe purſuit of it (8). 
The Tlacuatzin, which in other countries bears the names of Chin- 


cba, Sarigua, and Opoſſum, has been deſcribed by many writers, and 


is much celebrated on account of the double ſkin to the belly in the 


female, which reaches from the beginning of the ſtomach to the ori- 
fice of the womb, covering its teats, has an opening in the middle to 
admit its young, where they are guarded and ſuckled. In creeping, or 
climbing over the walls of houſes, it keeps. the ſkin diſtended, with 
the entrance ſhut, ſo that its young cannot drop out; but when it 
wiſhes to ſend them abroad to begin to provide food for themſelves, or 
ED to let them re-enter either to be ſuckled or ſecured from danger, it 


* 
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opens the entrance by relaxing the ſkin, diſguifing her burden while | 
ſhe carries them, and her delivery every time ſhe lets them out. This 


curious quadruped is the deſtroyer of all poultry. 


The Ajotochtli, called by the Spaniards Armadillo, or E b 
and by others Tatu, is well known to Europeans by the bony ſcales 
which cover its back, reſembling the ancient armour of horſes. The 
Mexicans gave it the name of Ajatochtli, from an imperfect likeneſs it 
has to the rabbit, when it puts out its head and throws it back upon 


its neck, while it ſhrinks under its ſcales or ſhell ( h). 


(8) Mr, Buff | enumerates four facies of the Epatl a the generic name of 222 . 
; He obſerves afterwards, that the two firſt which he names Coaſo and Conipata, are from North 


America, and the Chincho and Zorrillo, which are the two others, are from South America, 


We find no grounds to believe theſe four different ſpecies, but only four varieties of the ſame 
ſpecies. The name Coaſo, or ſquaſs taken from Dampier the navigator, who affirms the term 
to be common in New Spain, was never heard of in all that country, The Indians of Yu- 


catam, where that navigator was, call that quadruped Pai. 

) Ajotochtli is a word compounded of 4joz1;, the back part of the head, and Nobel, rab; 
bit. Buffon numbers eight ſpecies of them under the name of Tatous, mating their differ- 
enee from the number of ſcales and moveable ſubſtances which cover them. I cannot exactly 


ſay how many ſpecies there may be in Mexico, having but a few individuals ; as | did not think 


at the time of writing on this ſubject, I was not curious to count their ſcales, nor do I 
know of any body who ever attended to ſuch a ſtrange kind of diſtinction. 


But 
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: like the real ſquirrel in the eyes, in the tail, in ſwiftneſs, and in all 


parts of its form are totally diſſimilar. We might give it the name of 
the teſtaceous quadruped. When this animal happens to be chaced 


any declivity it coils itſelf up in the form of a globe, and by rolling 
itſelf down the deſcent fools the hunter. 


druped of Mexico, and other countries of America, which from its 


new world. The fleſh of the Techichi was eat by the Mexicans, and 


ped; by which means the ſpecies was ; ſoon extinct, although it had 
been very numerous. Z 


and ſome of its qualities. The hair of its belly is quite white, and 
the reſt of it is white mixed with grey. Its ſize is double that of the 
ſquirrel, and it does not dwell i in trees, but in ſmall holes which it 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


But it reſembles no animal more than the turtle, although many 


on level ground, it has no means of eſcaping from the hands of its 
purſuers ; but as it chiefly inhabits the mountains, when it meets with 


The Techichi, which had elſewhere the name of Alco, was a qua- 


reſemblance to a little dog was called by the Spaniards Perro, which 
ſignifies dog. It was of a melancholy aſpect and perfectly dumb, from 
whence the fabulous account propagated by many authors ſtill living 
aroſe, of dogs becoming mute when tranſported from the old to the 


if we may credit the Spaniards who eat it, was agreeable and nouriſh- 
ing food. After the conquelt of Mexico, the Spaniards having nei- 
ther large cattle, nor ſheep, provided their markets with this quadru- 


The Tlalmototli, or land- ſquirrel, called 17 Bude Svizzerv, | is 


its movements ; but very different in colour, in ſize, in its habitation, 


digs in the earth, or amongſt the ſtones of ramparts which encloſe 
fields, where it does conſiderable damage by the grain which it car © 
ries off. It bites moſt furiouſly any one who approaches it, and can- 
not be tamed, but has great elegance of form, and is graceful in its 
movement. This ſpecies is a very numerous one, particularly i in the 
kingdom of Michuacan. The Techallotl is no way different from the 
preceding animal, except in having a ſmaller and leſs hairy tail. 

The Amyxtli, or ſea-lion, is an amphibious quadruped which in- 
habits the ſhores of the Pacific Ocean, and ſome rivers of that king- 
dom. Its body is three feet in length, its tail two. Its ſnout is 


long 
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long, its legs ſhort, the nails crooked. Its ſkin is valuable on ac- BOOK 1. 
count of the length and ſoftneſs of its hair (Ci). TD, 
The Mapach of the Mexicans is, agreeable to the opinion of Buffon, 
the ſame quadruped which is known in Jamaica by the name of Ratton, 
rattoon, or Weſt- Indian fox. The Mexican one is of the ſize of a badger, 
with a black head, a long ſharp ſnout like a greyhound, ſmall ears, round 
body, hair mixed with black and white, a long and hairy tail, and 
five toes to every foot. It has a white ſtreak over each eye, and like 
the ſquirrel makes uſe of its paws to convey any thing to its mouth 
which it is going to eat. It feeds indifferently on grain, fruits, inſects, 
1izards, and pullet's blood. It is eafily tamed, and entertaining with 
its play, but perfidious like the ſquirrel, and apt to bite its maſter. 

The Danta, or Anta, or Beort, or Tapir, as it is differently 
named in different countries, is the largeſt quadruped of the king- 
dom of Mexico (4), and approaches moſt to the ſea-horſe, not 
however in ſize, but in ſome of its ſhapes and qualities. The 
danta is about the ſize of a middling mule. Its body is a little 
arched like that of a hog, its head groſs and long with an appendage 
to the {kin of the upper lip, which it extends or contracts at pleaſure 5 
its eyes are ſmall, its ears little and round, its legs ſhort, its fore feet 
have four nails, the hind feet three, its tail ſhort and pyramidical, its 
ſkin pretty thick and covered with thick hair, which at an advanced 
age is brown; its ſet of teeth, which are compoſed of twenty maxillary, 
and as many inciſors, is ſo ſtrong and ſharp, and it makes ſuch terrible 
bites with them that it has been ſeen, according to the teſtimony of 
Oviedo the hiſtorian, and an eye-witneſs, to tear off at one bite two 
or three handbreadths of ſkin from a hound, and at another a whole 
leg and thigh. Its fleſh is eatable (7), and its ſkin valuable, from its 
being ſo ſtout as to reſiſt not only arrows, but even muſket-balls. 


(i) We reckon the Amiztli among the quadrupeds-which are common to other countries of 
8 America, as it appears to be. che ſame animal which Buffon deſcribes under the name of Sa- 
ricovienne. 

(4) The Danta is much leſs than the Tlacaxclotl deſcribed by Hernandez; bir we do not 
know of this great quadruped ever having been in the kingdom of Mexico. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the ſtags of New Mexico, and of the FORO, or Biſonte, which are alſo larger than 
the Danta. See our IVth Diſſertation. 
() Oviedo ſays, that the legs of the Panta are pretty good * reliſhing food, provided 
they remain twenty -four hours continually at the fire, 


Vol. I. . This 
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BOOK I. This quadruped inhabits the ſolitary woods of warm countries near to 
ſome river or lake, as it lives not leſs in the water than on the land. 
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All the ſpecies of monkies in that kingdom, are known by the Mexi- 
cans under the general name of Ozomath, and by the Spaniards under 
that of Monos, They are of different ſizes and figure, ſome ſmall 
and uncommonly diverting; ſome middling, of the ſize of a badger; 
and others large, ſtout, fierce, and bearded, which are called by 
ſome Zambos. Theſe when they ſtand upright, which they do 
upon two legs, often equal the ſtature of a man. Amongſt the mid- 
ling kind there are thoſe which from having a dogs-head, belong to 
the claſs of the e although * are all * with a 
tail (). 
With reſpect to the ant-kilkers, that is, thoſe a which are 
ſo ſingular for the enormous length of their ſnout, the narrowneſs of 
their throat, and immoderate tongue, with which they draw the ants 
out of their ant-hills, and from whence they have got their name; 

I have never ſeen any in that kingdom, nor do I know that there are 
any there; but I believe it is no other than the aztacojotl, that is, co- 
jote, ant-killer, mentioned, but not deſcribed by Hernandez (n). _ 
The quadrupeds which peculiarly belong to the land of 1 
whoſe ſpecies I do not know to have been found in South America, 
or in other countries of North America, exempt from. the dominion 


of 8 pain, are the Cojotl, the Tlalcojotl, Xoloitzcuintli, Tepeitxciintli, 
Itæcuintepotxotli, Ocotochtli, C 5 „ Tuza, Abuitzotl, Huitztla- | 


cuatzin, and perhaps others which we have not known. | 
he Cojocl, or Coyoto, as the Spaniards call it, is a wild OP vo- 
racious like the wolf, cunning like the ſox, in form like a dog, and 
in ſome qualities like the Adive and the Chacal : from whence. ſeveral 


(n The Cynocephalos of the ancient continent * no tail as every one knows. 7 heir 
having been monkies found in the New World, which have the head of a dog, and are fur- 
niſhed with tails, Briſſon, in his claſs of apes, juſtly applies to them of this claſs the name 
of Cinocephali Cercopitechi, and divides them into two ſpecies, SRO, amongfi the many 
ſpecies of monkies which he deſcribes, omits this one. 

(n) We call thoſe quadrupeds, ant-killer:, which the Spaniards term SEN] BW the 
Freach Fourmillier; but the bear, ant-kitlers, deſcribed by Oviedo, are certainly differeim 
from the Fourmilliers of Buffon; for although they agree in the eating of ant:, and in their 
enormous tongue and ſnout, they are nevertheleſs. remarkably diſtinguiſhed from each other 
as to tail, for thoſe of Buffon have an immenſe tail, but Oviedo's none at all. The defcripe 
tion which Oviedo gives of their way of hunting the ants is moſt fingular and curious. 


hiſtorians 
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hiſtorians have at one time judged it of one ſpecies, at another time of BOOK I. 
another ſpecies ; but it is unqueſtionably different from all thoſe, as 5 
we ſhall demonſtrate in our Diſſertations. It is leſs than the wolf, 
and about the ſize of a maſtiff, but ſlenderer. It has yellow ſparkling 
eyes, {mall ears pointed and erect, a blackiſh ſnout, ſtrong limbs, and 
its feet armed with large crooked nails. Its tail thick and hairy, and 
its ſkin a mixture of black, brown, and white. Its voice hath both 
the howl of the wolf and the bark of the dog. The Coyoto is one of 
the moſt common quadrupeds of Mexico o/, and the moſt deſtrue- 
tive to the flocks. It invades a ſheepfold, and when it cannot find a 
lamb to carry off, it ſeizes a ſheep by the neck with its teeth, and 
coupling with it, and beating it on the rump with its tail, conducts it 
where it pleaſes. It purſues the deer, and ſometimes attacks even 
men. In flight it does nothing in general but trot; but its trot is ſo 
lively and ſwift, that a horſe at the gallop can hardly overtake it. The 
Cuetlachcojotl appears to us to be a quadruped of the fame ſpecies with 
the Coyoto, as it differs in nothing from it but * thicker in the 95 
neck, and having hair like the wolf. 8 
Tue Tlalcojotl, or Tlalcoyoto, is of the ae at a middling, * 5 
but groſſer in make, and, in our opinion, the largeſt quadruped of 
thoſe which live under the earth. In the head it is anti like 
the cat, and in colour and length of hair like the lion. It has a 
long thick tail, and feeds on poultry, and other little animals; which 
it. hunts after in the obſcurity of the night. _ 


The 7; ezcuintepotzotli, and 7. epuitzcuintli, and Xolit aces: are 

three ſpecies of quadrupeds ſimilar to dogs. The Itzcuintapolxotli, 

or hunch- backed dog, is as large as a Malteſan dog, the ſkin of which 

is varied with white, tawny, and black. Its head is ſmall in propor- 

tion to its body, and appears to be joined directly to it on account of 

the ſhortneſs and greatneſs of its neck; its eyes are pleaſing, its ears 

looſe, its noſe has a conſiderable prominence. in the middle, and its 
tail ſo ſmall, that it hardly reaches half way down its leg ; but the = 
characteriſtic of it is a great hunch which it bears from its neck to its 


(o) Neither Buffon nor Pomare make mention of the Coyoto, although the ſpecies is one 
of the moſt common and moſt numerous of Mexico, and amply deſcribed by Hernandez, 
whoſe Natural Hiſtory they frequently quote. | 
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rump. The place where this quadruped moſt abounds is the king- 
dom of Michuacan, where it is called Ahora. The T, epeitzcuintli, 
that is, the mountain-dog, is a wild beaſt ſo ſmall, that it appears a 
little dog, but it is ſo daring that it attacks deer, and ſometimes kills 
them. Its hair and tail are long, its body black, but its head, neck, 
and breaſt are white {p). The Xoloitzcumth is larger than the two pre- 
ceding; there being ſome of them, whoſe bodies are even four feet 


long. Its face is like a dog, but its tuſks like the wolf, its ears erect, 


their mother. d 


its neck groſs, and tail long. The greateſt ſingularity about this ani- 


mal is its being totally deſtitute of hair, except upon its ſnout, where = 


it has ſome thick crooked briſtles. Its whole body is covered with a 
ſmooth, ſoft, aſh-coloured ſkin, but ſpotted in part with black and 


tawny. Theſe three - Hp are almoſt tony Un, or at leaſt "Oy 
few of them remain (9). FT. 


The Ocotochtli appears agreeable to the deſc ription given af it by 


Mein en to belon 1g to. the claſs of wild cats; but the author adds 
ſome circumſtances to it which have much the air of a fable; not 
that he has been deſirous of deceiving, but that he has truſted too 
| much to the informations of others (7). 


The Cojopollin is a quadruped of tlie Kuo 4's a common 3 . 


but the tail is groſſer which it uſes as a hand. Its: ſnout and ears are 
ſimilar to thoſe of a pig: its ears are tranſparent, its legs and feet are 
white, and its belly is of a whitiſh yellow. It lives and brings up its 


young in trees. When its Wee fear Os wy _ _ to 


4 
« . ** 
\ ? 


000 Buffon 8 the Tepdizcuindli to be the glutton ; but v we contradict thi opinion i in 


our Diſſertations. 


(9) Giovanni Fabri, a Lincean academician, publiſhed at * a long, and learys 3 aiter⸗ 


tation, in which he endeavoured to prove, that the xoloitzcuintli is the ſame with the wolf 
of Mexico; having without doubt been deceived by the original drawing of the xoloitzeuintli 


which was ſent to Rome with other pictures of Hernandez; but if he had tead the deſeription 
which this eminent naturaliſt gives of that animal in the book of the Quadrupeds « of New Spain, 
he would have ſpared himſelf the labour of 2 that Diſſertation and 155 : expences of pub- 
tiſhing it. 


(r) Dr. Hernandez ſays, that when hs Ocotochtli makes any prey it covers it with leaves, 
and mounting after on ſome neighbouring tree, it begins howling to invite other animals to eat 
its prey; and itſelf is always the laſt to eat; becauſe the poiſon of its tongue is ſo ſtrong, 


that if it eat firſt the prey would be infected, and other animals wha eat of it would die. This 


fable is {till in the mouths of the vulgar, 


The 
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The 7 02an, or Tua, is a quadruped of the bigneſs of an European BOOK I. 
mole, but very different otherwiſe. Its body which is well made is . 
ſeven or eight inches long. Its ſnout is like that of a mouſe, its ears 
mall and round, and tail ſhort. Its mouth is armed with very ſtrong 
teeth, and its paws are furniſhed with ſtrong crooked nails, with which 
it digs into the earth and makes little holes, where it inhabits. The 
Tuza is moſt deſtructive to the fields by ſtealing the corn, and to the 
highways by the number of holes and hollows which it makes in 
them ; for when it cannot, on account of its little ſight, find its 
firſt hole, it makes another, multiplying by ſuch means the incon- 
veniences and dangers to thoſe who travel on horſeback. It digs the 
earth with its claws, and with two dogs-teeth which it has in the 
upper jaw, larger than its others; in ating it puts the earth into 
two membranes like purſes which are under its ear, which are fur- 
niſhed with muſcles neceſſary for contraction or diſtenſion. When 
the membranes are full, it empties them by ſtriking the bottom of 
the membranes with its paws, and then goes on to dig again in the 
ſame manner, uſing its dogs-tecth and claws as a mattock, and its 
two membranes as a little ſack or baſket. The ſpecies of the Tuza 
is very numerous; but we do not recollect to have ever ſeen them i in 
the places where the land-ſquirrels inhabit. 

The Abuitzotl is an amphibious quadruped, which he the moſt 
part dwells in the rivers of warm countries. Its body is a foot long, 
its ſnout long and ſharp, and its tail large. Its mn is of a mixed 

black and brown colour. : FR 
The Huitztlacuatzin is the hedge-bog « or porcupine of Madden: It 
is as large as a midling dog, which it reſembles in the face, although 
its muzzle is flat; its feet and legs are rather groſs, and its tail in 
proportion with its body. The whole of its body, except the belly, 
the hinder part of the tail, and inſide of the legs, is armed with 
quills or ſpines, which are empty, ſharp, and a ſpan long. On its 
ſnout and forehead it has long ſtrait briſtles, which riſe upon its head 
like a plume. All its ſkin, even between the ſpines is covered with 
a faſt black hair. It feeds only on the fruits of the earth C. 


095 Buffon ks naly the Huitzefvcudizia the Coendũ of Guiana, but the Coendu i is car- 
nivorous, whereas the Huitztlacuatzin feeds on fruits. | 
The 0 


46 HISTORY OF-MENXICO. 
BOOK L The Cacomixtle is a quadruped, exceedingly like the martin in 
its way of life, It is of the ſize and form of a common cat; 
but its body is larger, its hair longer, its legs ſhorter, and its 
aſpect more wild and fierce. Its voice is a ſharp cry, and its food 
is poultry and other little animals. It inhabits, and brings up its 
young in places leſs frequented than houſes. By day it ſees little, 
and does not come out of its hiding-place but at night, to ſearch for 
food. The Tlacuatzin, as well as the C acomixtle, are to be ſeen i in 
ſome of the houſes of the capital (7). e 
HBeſides theſe quadrupeds, there were others in the Mexican 
empire, which 1 know not whether to conſider as peculiar to that 
country, or as common to other parts of America; fuch as the 
Itzcuincuani or dog-eater ; the Talocelotl or little Bon ; and the 
Tlalmiztli or little tiger. Of thoſe, which although not belonging to 
the kingdom of Nerd are to be found in other parts of North 
America RR to the Spaniards, we ſhall take notice in our Difſer- 


5 tations. 8 on 
sxrer. XII. We ſhould find the birds a more difficult wk chan the 8 - 
4 "rea 0 peds, it we ſhould attempt to give an enumeration of their different 


: ſpecies, with a deſcription of their forms and manners. Their pro- 
digious numbers, their variety, and many valuable qualities, have 
occaſioned ſome authors to obſerve that, as Africa is the country of . 
| beaſts, ſo Mexico is the country of birds. Hernandez, in his Na- 
| tural Hiſtory, deſcribes above two hundred ſpecies peculiar to that ; 
kingdom, and yet paſſes over many that deſerve. notice, ſuch as the 
Cuitlacochi, the Zacua, and the Madrugador. We ſhall content 
ourſelves with running over ſome claſſes of them, and point out any 
N peculiarities, here and there, as they occur. Among the birds of 
prey there are keſtrels, goſshawks, and ſeveral ſpecies of eagles, 
falcens, and ſparrow-hawks. The naturaliſt already mentioned, al- 
lows the birds of this claſs a ſuperiority over thoſe of Europe; 5 
and the excellence of the Mexican falcons was fo remarkable, that 5 


TY I do not know the true Mexican name of the 8 and have therefore uſed the 
name which the Spaniards in that kingdom, gave it. Hernandez does not mention this 


uadruped. It is true he deſeribes one, under the name of Cacamiztli, but this is evi- 
ES an error of the preſs, 
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by the deſire of Philip the Second, a hundred were every year ſent BOOK I. 
to Spain. The largeſt, the moſt beautiful, and the moſt valuable 


among the eagles is that named by the Mexicans, 1tz2uau5tl;, which 
not only purſues the larger birds and hares, but will even attack 
men and beaſts. There are two kinds of keſtrel; the one called 
Cenotzqui is particularly beautiful. 


The Ravens of Mexico, called by tle Mexicans Cacalotl, do not, 5 
as in other countries, clear the fields of carrion, but are only em- 


| ployed in ſtealing the ears of corn. The buſineſs of clearing tlie 


fields there, is reſerved principally for the Zopilets, known in South 


America by the name of Gallinaxzi; in other places, by that of 
Aure; and in ſome places, though very improperly, by that of 
ravens (2). There are two very different ſpecies of theſe birds; the 
one, the Zopilote properly ſo called, the other called the Conte, 


guaubtli: they are both bigger than the raven. Theſe two ſpecies 


reſemble each other in their hooked bill and crooked claws, and by 


having upon their head inſtead of feathers, a wrinkled membrane 
with ſome curling hairs. They fly fo high, that although the; y are 


15 pretty large, they are loſt to the ſight; and eſpecially before a hall 


ſtorm they will be ſeen wheeling, i in 900 numbers, under the loftieſt 


clouds, till they entirely diſappear. They feed upon carrion, which 
they diſcover by the acu teneſs of their fight and ſmell, from the 
- greateſt height, and deſcend upon it with a majeſtic flight, in a 
great ſpiral courſe. They are both almoſt mute. The two ſpecies 


are diſting guiſhable, however, by their ſize, their colour, their num 


bers, RE: ſome other peculiarities. The Zopilots, properly ſo called, 


have black feathers, with a brown head, bill, and feet ; they go often : 


in flocks, and rooſt together upon trees (x). This ſpecies is very 


numerous, and i is to be found in all the different climates ; while on. 


() Hermanlou has, Without any heſitation, ET A the Zopilot a ſpecies of raven ; but they 
are, certainly, very different birds, not only in their ſize, but in the ſhape of the head ; ; in 


their flight, and in their voice. Bomare ſays, that the Auræ is the Coſquauth of New Spain, 


and the Tropilot of the Indians; fo. that the Cozcaqnaubtli, as well as the T7: Zopilotl, are 
Mexican names uſed by the Indians, to denote not one bird only, but two different kinds. 
Some give the one ſpecies the name of Aura, and the other that of Zopilote, or Gallinazzo. 


() he- Zopilots contragict the general rule, laid down by Pliny, lib. ix. cap. 19. Uncos 


vngues habentia omnino non congregantur, Sibi queque prædantur. The rule can only apply 
arictiy to real birds of prey, ſuch as eagles, vultures, falcons, ſparrow-hawks, &c, 
| the 
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BOOK I. the contrary, the Cozcaquauhtli is far from numerous, 'and is pe- 


— 


culiar to the warmer climates alone. The latter bird is larger than 
the Zopilot, has a red head and feet with a beak of a deep red 


colour, except towards its extremity which is white. Its feathers 
are brown except upon the neck and parts about the breaſt, which 


are of a reddiſh black. The wings are of an aſh colour upon the 
inſide, and upon the outſide are variegated with black and tawny. 


The Cozcaquauhtli is called by the Mexicans, ing of the Zopi- 
lots /; and they fay, that when theſe two ſpecies happen to meet 


together about the fame carrion, the Zopilot never begins to eat 


till the Coxcaquaubtli has taſted it. The Zopilot is a moſt uſeful 
bird to that country, for they not only clear the fields, but attend the 


crocodiles and deſtroy the eggs which the females of thoſe dreadful 
amphibious animals leave i in the ſand to be hatched by the heat of 
the ſun. The deſtruction of ſuch a bird ought to be prohibited 
; under ſevere penalties. 


Among the night birds, are ſeveral kinds of 1 to which we 


may add the bats, although chey do not properly belong to the claſs 
of birds. There are great numbers of bats in the warm and woody 
countries; ſome of them will draw blood, with dreadful bites, 
from horſes and other animals. In ſome of the very hot countries 
bats are found of a prodigious fize, but not ſo large as thoſe of 
the Philippine Ifles, and other parts of the Eaſt. : 


Under the title of aquatic birds I ſhall comprehend, not only the 


Palmipedes which ſwim and live generally in the water, but the 
Himantopades alſo; with other fiſhing birds which live chiefly upon 
the ſea ſhore, upon the ſides of lakes and nien, and ſeek their food 


( y ) | The bird which now goes by the name of King of «the Zopilots, in New Spain, 3 | 
different from the one we are now deſciibing. This e king of the Zopilots i is a ſtrong 


bird, of the ſize of a common eagle; with a ſtately air; ſtrong claws ; fine, piercing eyes; 
and a beautiful black, white, and tawny plumage. It is remarkable, particularly, for a 

certain ſcarlet coloured, fleſhy ſubſtance, which ſurrounds its neck like a collar, and comes 
over its head in the e of a little crown. I have had this deſcription of it from a perſon 


of khowledge and veracity, who aſſures me that he has ſeen three different individuals of 
this ſpecies, and particularly that one which was ſent from Mexico, in 1750, to the catholic 
king, Ferdinand VI. He farther informs me, that there was a genuine drawing of this 


bi publiſhed in a work called, the American Gazetteer. The Mexican name Coxca- 


quauhtli, which means Ring Eagle, is certainly more applicable to this bird than to the 
other, The figure exhibited in our plate, is copied ftom that of the American Gazetteer, 


! | in 
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in the water. Of birds of this kind there is a prodigious number B OO I. 


of geeſe, at leaſt twenty ſpecies of ducks, ſeveral kinds of herons 
and egrets, with vaſt numbers of ſwans, gulls, water-rails, 


divers, king's fiſhers, pelicans, and others. The multitude of 


ducks is ſometimes ſo great as quite to cover the fields, and 


to appear, at a diſtance, like flocks of ſheep. Among the herons 
and egrets, ſome are aſh-coloured, ſome perfectly white; and others 


of which the plumage of the body is white, while the neck, 
with the tips and upper part of the wings, and a part of the 


tail, are enlivened with a bright ſcarlet, or a beautiful blue. The 


Pellican, or Onocrontalus, known to the Spaniards of Mexico by | 


the name of Alcatraz, is ſufficien tly known by that great pouch 


or venter, as Pliny calls it, which is under its bill. There are 


two ſpecies of this bird in Mexico; the one having a ſmooth bill, 


the other a notched one. Although the Europeans are acquainted 
with this bird, I do not know whether they are equally well ac- 
quainted with the ſingular circumſtance of its aſſiſting the fick or 
hurt of its own ſpecies; a circumſtance which the Americans ſome- 

times take advantage of, to procure | fiſh without trouble. They 


take a live pelican, break its wing, and after tying it to a tree, con- 
ceal themſelves in the neighbourhood ; there they watch the coming 


of the other pelicans with their proviſions, and as ſoon as they ſee 


theſe throw up the fiſh from_ their pouch, run in, and after leaving a 
little for the captive bird, they carry off the reſt. 

But if the Pelican is admirable for its attention to the others of 
: its ſpecies, the Yoalquachilli, is no leſs wonderful on account of the 
arms with which the Creator has provided it for its defence. This 
is a ſmall aquatic bird; with a long, narrow neck, a ſmall head ; 


a long, yellow bill, long legs, feet, and claws, and a ſhort tail, The 
legs and feet are: aſh-coloured ; the body is black, with ſome yellow 


feathers about the belly. Upon its head is a little circle or coronet, 


of a horny ſubſtance, which is. divided into three very ſharp points ; 


and it has two others upon the forepart of the wings (2). 
In the other claſſes of birds ſome are valuable upon account of 
their fleſb, ſome for their plumage, and ſome for their ſong; 


(z) In Braſil, alſo, there is an aquatic bird with weapons of this kind ; but which, in 
other reſpects, is a very different bird, 


Vol. I. H 5 while 
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BOOK 1. while others engage our attention by their deen inſtinct, or 
— ſome other remarkable quality. 


Of the birds which afford a wholeſome and agreeable food, I 
have counted more than ſeventy ſpecies. Befides the common 
fowls, which were brought from the Canary Iſles to the Antilles, 


and from theſe to Mexico, there were, and ftill are fowls peculiar 


to that country; which as they partly reſemble the common fowl, 
and partly the peacock, were called Gallipavos * by the Spaniards, 
ind Huexolotl and Totolin by the Mexicans. Theſe birds being car- 

ried to Europe in return for the common fowls, have multiplied 
very faſt ; and eſpecially in Italy, where, on account of their man- 
ners and their ſize, they gave them the name of Gallinacci (a); but 
the European fowl has increaſed greatly more in Mexico. There. 
are likewiſe wild fowls in great plenty, exactly like the tame; but 
larger, and in many places of a much ſweeter fleſh. There are 
partridges, quails, pheaſants, cranes, turtle-doves, pigeons, and a great 
variety of others, that are eſteemed in Europe. The reader will 


ſorm ſome idea of the immenſe number of quails when we ſhall come 


to ſpeak of the ancient facrifices. The pheaſants are different from 5 
the pheaſants of Europe, and are of three kinds (5). The Coxolitli 
and 'Tepetototl, which are both the ſize of a gooſe,” with a creſt 
upon their heads, which they can raiſe and depreſs at pleaſure, are 
diſtinguiſhable by their colour, and ſome particular qualities. The 
Coxolitli, called by the Spaniards, Royal Pheaſant, has a tawney- 
coloured plumage; and its fleſh is more delicate than that of the 
other. The Tepetotot! will ſometimes be ſo tame as to pick from 
its maſter's hand; to run to meet him, with ſigns of joy, when he 


5 comes home; to learn to ſhut the door with its bill; and in every 


thing ſhow greater docility than could be expected in a bird which 
is properly an ' inhabitant of the woods. I have ſeen one of theſe 
pheaſants which, after being ſome time in a poultry yard, had learnt to. 


fight in the manner of cocks, and would: fight with them, erecting, 


2 In Bologna, they are called Tocehi and . and 1 in other EIS Galli d India. 
1 he French call them Dindes, Diadons, and Cogs & Inde. 

(3) Bomare reckons the Huatzin among the pheaſants; but for what reaſon, I do not 
know, as the Huatzin belongs with crows, zopilots and others, to the -ſecond -elaſs ; the 
birds of prey. * In Engliſh, the Turkey, 7 

e 
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the feathers of his creſt, as the cocks do thoſe of the neck. Its pook 1- 
feathers are of a ſhining black, and its legs and feet aſh-coloured. wants {arr 
The pheaſants of the third fpecies, called by the Spaniards, Gritones, 
that is, ſcreamers, are ſmaller than the other two; with a brown 
body, and a black tail and wings. The e the fleth of 
which is very good eating, is about the ſize of the common fowl. 
The upper part of the body is of a brown colour, the under part 
whitiſh, and the bill and feet blueiſh. It is inconceivable what a 
noiſe theſe birds make in the woods, with their cries; which, al- 
though they ſomewhat reſemble the cackling of fowls, are much 
| louder, more conſtant, and more diſagreeable. There are ſeveral 
| ſpecies of turtle-doves, and pigeons, ſome common to TOI others 
peculiar to thoſe countries. 
The birds valuable for their plumage are ſo many and fo beau- 
tiful, that we ſhould afford a greater pleaſure to our readers, if 
we could bring them before their eyes, with all the colours which 
adorn . them. I have reckoned five and thirty ſpecies of Mexican 
birds, that are ſuperlatively beautiful; of ſome of which I myſt take _ 
particular notice. 5 
The Huitzitzilin is that wt little bird fo often 1 
by the hiſtorians of America, for its ſmallneſs, its activity, the ſin- 
gular beauty of its plumage, the thinneſs of its food, and the length 
of its ſleep in the winter. That ſleep, or rather ſtate of immobility, 
occaſioned by the numbneſs or torpor of its limbs, has been often re- 
quired to be proved in legal form, in order to convince ſome inere- 
dulous Europeans; an incredulity ariſing from ignorance alone, as 
the ſame kind of torpor takes place in many parts of Europe, 
in dormice, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, bats, and other animals whoſe 
blood is of the fame temperature ; although perhaps it does not 
continue ſo long in any of them as in the Huitzitzilin, which 
in ſome countries remains without motion from October to 
April. There are nine ſpecies of Huitzitzilin, | differing in ſize 


and colour (c). 


The 


(6) The Spaniards of Mexico call _ bird Chupamirto, becauſe it ſucks chiefly the 


flowers 9% a plant known there, though very npropery's by the name of a Myrtle. In 
25 H 2 other 
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The 7. laubquechol i is an aquatic bird of ſome ſize, with frathers of a 


— beautiful ſcarlet colour, or a reddiſh-white, except thoſe of the neck, 


which are black. It lives upon the ſea-ſhores, and by the ſides of rivers ; 

and lives only upon live fiſh, never touching any thing that is dead. 
The Nepapantototl, is a wild duck which frequents the lake of 

Mexico, and ſeems to have all the colours es aſſembled i in its 


plumage. 


The Jiacuiloltototl, or pain ted bird, juſtly ie its name; for 


its beautiful feathers are variegated with red, blue, purple, green, 
and black. Its eyes are black, with a yellow iris; and the feet aſh- 
_ coloured. 


The Tz zinixcan is of the ſize of a pigeon, with a ſmall, crooked, 


yellow bill. The head and neck are like thoſe of a pigeon, but 

adorned with ſhining green feathers ; the breaſt and belly are white 
: except near the tail, which is variegated with white and blue; the 
rail is green upon the upper Aide, and black underneath ; the wings 
are partly black, and partly white ; and the eyes are black, with 
= reddiſh yellow irides. This bird lives upon the ſea-coalts. we 


The Mezcanaubth, is a wild duck, about as large as a domeſtic 


' fowl, but of ſingular beauty. Its bill is pretty long and broad, 
azure above, and black upon the underſide ; the feathers | of the body : 
= white, and marked with numerous black ſpots. The wings 


are white and brown on the under-fide, and upon the upper-ſide 


N variegated with black, white, blue, green, and tawny- colour. Its 
feet are of a yellowiſh red ; its head brown, and tawny-coloured, 
and partly purple, with a beautiful white ſpot betwixt the eyes and 
bill: the eyes are black; and the tail is blue above, brown below, 
and white at its extremity. 


The Tlaubtototl is extremely like the J. Jacuiloltotatl i in its a , 
but is ſmaller. The Huacamaye and the Cardinals, fo much prized 


by the Europeans, upon account of their fine colours, are "ey 


common in this country. 
All theſe beautiful birds and others 5 to Mexico, belides 
fome which have been brought thither from the countries adjacent, 


other parts of FN it is called Chupafoor, Picaftor, Tominejo, Celibre, &c. Among the 
numerous authors who deſcribe this precious little bird, no one gives a better idea of the 
beauty of its plumage than Acoſta, 


are 


d. 
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are of great value to the Mexicans, in their ſingular works of Moſaic, 
which we ſhall mention in another place. Peacocks have been car- 
ried there from the old continent, but they have not been attended 
to; and have, therefore, propagated very ſlowly. 

Many authors, who allow to the birds of Mexico a ſuperiority 
in the beauty of their plumage, have denied them that of ſong : 
but we can with perfect confidence affirm, that that opinion has not 
been formed upon real obſervation, but has proceeded from ignorance, 


as it is more difficult for W to hear the Mexican birds than | 


T "i are in Mexico, as well as in Europe, gold- finches and 
nightingales, and at leaſt two-and- twenty ſpecies beſides, of ſinging 
birds, which are little or nothing inferior to theſe ; but all that we 


are acquainted with are ſurpaſſed by the very famous Centzonth, fo 


named by the Mexicans to expreſs | the wonderful variety of its 
notes (4). It is impoſſible to give any idea of the ſweetneſs and 
mellowneſs of its ſong, of the harmony and variety of its tones, 
or of the facility with which it learns to imitate whatever it hears. 
It counterfeits naturally, not only the notes of other birds, but 
even the different noiſes of quadrupeds. It is of the ſize of a com- 
mon thruſh. Its body is white upon the under-ſide, and grey above ; 


with ſome white feathers, eſpecially about the head and tail. It 


eats any thing, but delights chiefly in flies, which it will pick from 
one's finger with ſigns of pleaſure. The Centzontli is to be found 
every where in great numbers; yet they are ſo much eſteemed, that 1 
| have ſeen five-and-twenty crowns paid for one. Attempts have often 
been made to bring it to Europe, but I do not know if they ever 


ſucceeded : and I am perſuaded that, although it could be brought 


to Europe alive, yet it could not be, without injuring its voice 
and other qualifications, by a chan: ge of climate and tae hardſhips of : 


a voyage. 


(d) Centrontlatotle, (for chat is the real name, and Centxontli is but an abbreviation) means 
the many-voiced, The Mexicans uſe the word Centzontli (four hundred) as the. Latins 
did mille & ſexcenti, to expreſs an indefinite and innumerable multitude. The Greek name 
of Polyglotta, which ſome . modern Ornithologiſts apply to it, correſponds to the Mexican 
name. See further what we ſay of Cenzontli, in our differtations, 
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The birds called Cardinals, are not leſs delightful to the ear, 
from the ſweetneſs of their ſong, than to the ſight, by the beauty 
of their ſcarlet plumage, and creſt. The Mexican Calandra 
ſings very ſweetly alſo, and its ſong reſembles that of the nightingale. 


Its feathers are varied with white, yellow, and grey. It weaves its 
neſt in a wonderful manner, with hairs paſted together with fome 
kind of viſcid ſubſtance, and ſuſpending like a little bag, from the 
bough of a tree. The Tigrilia, or little "Tiger, which is likewiſe of 


ſome value upon account of its muſic, is ſo named from its feathers 
being ſpotted like the ſkin of a tiger. The Cuitlaccochi reſembles 


the Centzontli, in the excellence of its ſong, as well as in ſize 
and colour, as the Cortototl exactly does the Canary bird, brought 


thither from the Canaries. The Mexican Sparrows, called Gorriones 
by the Spaniards, are nothing like the real ſparrows, except in their 
ſize, their manner of hopping, and in making their neſts in the holes 
of walls. Their body is white upon the under-ſide, and grey upon 
the upper; but at a certain age, the heads of ſome become red, and 
others yellow (e). Their flight is laborious, from the ſmallneſs 1 
their wings, or the weakneſs of their feathers. Their ſong is moſt 
delightful and various. There are great numbers of theſe finging : 
birds in the capital, and the other cities and villages of Mexico. 


The talking birds too, or thoſe which imitate the human voice, 


are to be found in equal abundance, in the country of Anahuac. 
Even among the finging birds there are ſome which learn a few 
words; ſuch as the celebrated Centzontli, and the Acolchichi; or 


bird ih the red back, which from that mark the Spaniards have 


called the Commendador. The Cebuan, which is bigger than a 
common thruſh, counterfeits the human voice, but in a tone that 
appears burleſqued; and will follow) travellers a great way. The 
TZanabuei reſembles the magpie in ſize, but is of a different colour. 


It learns to ſpeak, ſteals cunningly whatever it can get, and in every 
reſpect ſhows a kind of inſtinct ſuperior to what we generally ob- 
ſerve in other birds. But of all the ſpeaking birds, the parrots hold 


the firſt place; ; of which they reckon, in Mexico, four principal 


ſe) 1 Jr hand it ſaid, that the Gor riones with red heads are the N and thoſe with 
yellow heads, the females, 


1 ſpecies, 
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the Quiltototl . 
The Huacamaya, the largeſt of all the parrots, is more Md 


for its beautiful feathers than for its ſpeaking. It articulates words 
indiſtinctly, and its voice is harſh and diſagreeable. The Toznenetl, 


which is the beſt of them all, is about the ſize of a pigeon; its 
feathers are of a green colour, except upon the head, and fore- part 
of the wings, which in ſome of them are red, and in others yellow. 
It learns any words or tune, and imitates them faithfully. It natu- 


rally imitates the laugh of a man, or other ridiculous ſound, the cries 
of children, and the various noiſes of different animals. There 


are three ſpecies of the Cochotl differing from each other in fize 
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and plumage, which in them all is beautiful ; and the prevailing 


colour is green. The largeſt of the Cochotls is nearly as large as the 


Toznenet] : the two other ſpecies, called by the Spaniards, . Caterine, 


are ſinaller. They all learn to talk, though not fo perfectly as the 
Toznenetl. The Qꝝiltototl, is the ſmalleſt kind of parrot, and the 
leaſt valuable for ſpeaking. Theſe ſmall parrots whoſe plumage is 
of the moſt beautiful green, fly always in large flocks, ſometimes 


making a great noiſe in the air; and at other times committing havoc 


among the grain. When perched upon the trees they can hardly 


be diſtinguiſhed, by t their colour from the leaves. All the other 
parrots go generally in pairs, a male and female. 


The Madrugadores g, which we ſhall call the Awakeners, or 
7 wwilight birds, and which are called by the Mexicans 7. zacua, 
although they are not ſo remarkable for beauty or ſong, deſerve par- 
ticular notice for ſome other qualities. Theſe birds are the laſt 


among the day birds to go to rooſt at night, and the firſt to leave 


it in the morning, and to announce the return of the ſun. They 


never ceaſe to ſing and frolic, till an hour after ſun- ſet; begin again 


long before the dawn, and never ſeem ſo happy as ne the üing 50 


(7), The Toznenet! and Cochotl, are called by the Mexican Spaniards, 1 and e —— 
The word Huacamaya 1 is from the Haitinian language which was ſpoken in Hiſpaniola. Lero, 
is from tho Quichoan or Incan, and Toznenetl, Cachoth, and Quiltetorl from the Mexigan. _ 

(s) Maarugador, in ,Spaniſh. means early riſer; but as there is no word in Trahan, that 
anſwers to it ; the Author has employed that of Dellatore or Ada lener. He ſeems to think, 
koweyer, that the name of Ucello. crepu/colare, or Twilight. bird, would be more applicable. 


and 
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and evening twilight. About an hour before the break of day, one 
of them begins from the bough of a tree where he has paſſed the 
night along with many others of his ſpecies, to call them, with a 
ſhrill, clear note, which he continually repeats with a tone of glad- 
neſs, till ſome of his companions hear and anſwer him, When the 


are all awake, they make a very chearful noiſe, which may be heard 
at a great diſtance. In the journies I have made through the king- 
dom of Michuacan, where they abound, they were of ſome uſe to 
me, as they always rouſed me in time, to allow me to ſet out by the 


break of day. Theſe birds are about as large as ſparrows. 

The Tzacua, a bird which reſembles the above mentioned Calandra 
in ſize, in colour, and in the form of its neſt is ſtill more ſurpriſing. 
Theſe birds live in ſociety ; and every tree is to them a village, com. 
poſed of a great number of neſts, all hanging from the boughs. 


One of them which does the office of the head or the guard of the 
5 village, reſides in the middle of the tree; from which it flies about 
from one neſt to another, viſiting them all, and after ſinging a little 


while, returns to its place; while the reſt remain perfectly ſilent. If 


| any bird of a different ſpecies approaches the tree, he flies to it, as J 


endeavours, with his bill and wings, to drive it off; but if a man, or 


any other large animal comes near, he flies ſcreaming to another tree, 


and if at that time any Tzacuas belonging to the ſame village happen 


to be returning from the fields, he meets them, and changing his 


note, obliges them to retire again: as ſoon as he perceives the danger 


over, he returns happy to his wonted round of viſiting - the neſts. 


Theſe obſervations upon the Tzacua, made by a man of penetration, 


learning, and veracity (9), ſhould make us expect to find ſome things 


| Ser, XII. 
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ſtill more extraordinary in theſe birds, if the obſervations were re- 
peated; but we muſt now leave theſe pleaſant objects, and turn our 


eyes upon ſome that are of the moſt diſagreeable kind. 


The reptiles of Mexico may be reduced to two orders or claſſes, ; 
namely, the four-footed, and the apodes or thoſe without feet 00. In 


The Abbe D. Giuſeppe Rafnelle Campoi. 


(i) I am perfectly aware of the variety of opinions entertained by different 8 with 
reſpect to the animals which ought to be claſſed among: the reptiles : but as 1 do not under- 
take to give an exact arrangement, but merely to preſent them in ſome order to the > nah 
| take the term of Reptile, in the ſame ſenſe in which it was commonly underſtood of old. 


8 | the 
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the firſt claſs are crocodiles, lizards, he ol and toads : in the ſecond 
all kinds of ſerpents. 


The Mexican crocodiles reſemble: the African in ſize, form, vora- 


city, way of living, and in all the other peculiarities of their charac- 


ter. They abound in many of the lakes and rivers in the hot coun- 
tries, and deſtroy men and other animals. It would be altogether 


ſuperfluous to give any deſcription of theſe terrible animals, when fo 


much has been written about them 1 in other books. 


Among the greater lizards we reckon the Acaltetepon, and the 
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Iguana. The Acaltetapon, known to the Spaniards by the very im- 
Proper name of 5 corpions, are two lizards which reſemble each other 


in colour and in form, but very different in their ſize and tails. The 
ſmalleſt is about fifteen inches, with a long tail, ſhort legs, a red, 


broad, cloven tongue, a grey rough ſkin covered with white warts 


like pearls, a ſluggiſh, pace, and a fierce aſpect. From the muſcles 
of the hind-legs to the extremity of the tail, its ſkin is croſſed with 


yellow lines in the form of rings. The bite of this animal is pain- 


ful, but not mortal as ſome have imagined. It is peculiar to the 
warmer climates. The other lizard is an inhabitant of the "ame cli- 
mate, but twice as large, being, according to the report of ſome who 
have ſeen it, about two feet and a half long, and more than a foot 


thick round the back and belly. It has a ſhort tail, with a thick 
head and legs. This lizard is the ſcourge of rabbits. 


The e is a harmleſs lizard, ſufficiently known in Europe from 


the accounts of American hiſtorians. They abound in the warm 


countries, and are of two kinds, the one a land animal, and the other 


amphibious. Some of them have been found as long as three feet. 
They run with great ſpeed, and are very nimble in climbing trees. 
Their eggs and fleſh are eatable, and praifed by ſome authors, but their 
fleſh is hurtful to thoſe labouring under the French diſeaſe. 
Of the ſmaller lizards there are a great many ſpecies, differing in 
ze, colour, and other circumſtances ; of which ſome are poiſonous, 

and others harmleſs. Among the latter the firſt place is due to the 
_ cameleon, called by the Mexicans Quatapalcatl, This reſembles the 
common cameleon almoſt in every reſpect, but differs in havin g no 


creſt, and in having large, round, open ears. Among the other lizards 
e 1I 8 
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of the harmleſs kind, there is none worth notice but the Tapayaxin 
A, which is remarkable for its ſhape and ſome other peculiarities. 
It is perfectly round, cartilaginous, and feels very cold to the touch: 


the diameter of its body is ſix inches. Its head is very hard, and ſpot- 


ted with various colours. It is fo lazy and ſluggiſh, that it does not 
move even although it is ſhaken. When its head is ſtruck, or its 


eyes preſſed, it darts out from them, to about two or three paces diſ- 
tance, a few drops. of blood; but is in every thing elſe an inoffenſive 
animal, and ſeems to take pleaſure in being handled. It would ſeem 


as if, being of ſo cold a conſtitution, it received ſome comfort from 


the heat of the hand. 


Among the poiſonous lizards, the worſt ſeems to be that one which, 
from its being uncommon, got the name of Terzaubqui with the 


Mexicans. It is very ſmall, of a grey colour, which is of a yellowiſh 
| hue upon the body, and blueiſh upon the tail. There are ſome others 

reckoned venomous, and known by the Spaniards by the name of Sa- 
 lamanqueſas, or that of Scorpions (for this name is applied to many 


reptiles by the vul gar): but J am certain, from many obſervations, that 
thoſe lizards are either entirely void of poiſon, or at leaſt, if they have 


any, it is not ſo active as is generally imagined. We may make the 


fame remark with reſpect to toads, as we have never ſeen or heard of 


any bad effects occaſioned by their venom, although in many warm 


and humid places the earth is entirely covered with them. In thoſe 


places there are ſome toads of eight inches diameter. 
In the lake of Chalco there are three very numerous ſpecies of 0 5 


of three very different ſizes and colours, and very common at the ta- 


bles in the capital. Thoſe of Huaxteca are excellent, and will ſont 


times weigh a Spaniſh pound : but I never ſaw or heard in that couνõ 
try the tree frogs, which are ſo common in Italy and other parts of 


Europe. 


The ſerpents are of ch greater variety than the reptiles already 
mentioned, there being many of different ſizes and colours, ſome poi- 
ſonous and others innocent. 

The moſt conſiderable in point of ſize ſeems to have been one called 
Canaubcoat] by the Mexicans. It was about three Pariſian perches 


(&) See this lizard in our plate. 


long, 
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long, and of the thickneſs of a middle ſized man. One of the T/il- 
coas, or black ſerpents, which Hernandez faw in the mountains of 
Tepoztlan, was not quite ſo large; which, although it was not equal 
in thickneſs, yet was ten Spaniſh cubits, or more than ſixteen Pariſian 
feet long. Such monſtrous ſerpents are ſeldom to be found now adays, 
unleſs in ſome ſolitary wood, at a diſtance from the capital. . 
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The moſt remarkable of the poiſonous ſerpents are the Abueya&h, 7 


the Curcuilcoatl, the Teixminani, the Cencoatl, and the Teotlacogaubqui. 


The Teoflacozauhqu:, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies, is the fa- 


mous rattle-ſnake. Its colour and ſize are various, but it is commonly 
three or four feet long. The rattle may be conſidered as an appendix 
fo the vertebræ, and conſiſts of rings of a horny ſubſtance, moveable, 
and connected with each other by means of articulations or joints, every 
one being compoſed of three ſmall bones //). The rattle ſounds 
whenever the ſnakes moves, and particularly when he is in motion to 
bite. This ſnake moves with great rapidity, and | upon that account 
it likewiſe obtained among the Mexicans the name of Ehecacoatl, or 


aerial ſerpent. Its bite is attended with certain death, unleſs remedies 


are ſpeedily applied, among which the moſt effectual is thought to be 
the holding of the W part ſome time in the earth. It bites 
with two teeth placed in the upper jaw, which as in the viper and 
other ſpecies of ſerpents, are moveable, hollow, and pierced at the ex- 
tremity. The poiſon, which is a yellowiſh cryſtallizable liquor, is 
contained in ſome glands which lie over the roots of thoſe two teeth. 
Theſe glands being compreſſed 1 in the action of biting, dart through 
the hollow of the teeth the fatal liquid, and pour it by the apertures 


into the wound and the maſs of blood. We ſhould have been glad to 
communicate to the public ſeveral other obſervations which we have 


made upon this ſubject, if the nature of this biſtor y ſhould have per- 


mitted it /n. 
The Abueyattlh 1 is not 3 Aken from the ſnake juſt nde! 
cart in having no rattle. This ſnake, as we are told by Hernandez, 


00 Hernandez ſays, that a new ring is added every year, and that the number of the rings 
correſpond with the years of the ſnake's age: but we do not know whether this 1 1s founded 
upon his oan obſervations or the reports of others. 

(-:) Father Inamma, a Jeſuit miſſionary of California, has made many experiments upon 
ſnakes, which ſerve to confirm thoſe made by Mead upon vipers. 


1 2 com- 
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BOOK I. communicates that kind of poiſon called by the ancients Hemorrhoos, 
S—Y which occaſions the blood to burſt from the mouth, noſe, and eyes 
of the perſon who has received it. There are certain antidotes, how- 
ever, which prevent theſe virulent effects. 
The Cuicuilcoatl, fo named from the variety of its colours, is not 
quite eight inches long, and of the thickneſs of the little finger; but 
its poiſon is as active as that of the Teotlacozauhqui. 
The Teixminan is that kind of ſerpent which Pliny calls Faculun 
Iris of © long flender form, with a grey-coloured back and a purple 
belly. It moves always in a ſtraight line, and never coils, but ſprings 
from the trees upon paſſengers, and has thence derived its name Ju). 
Theſe ſnakes are to be found in the mountains of Quauhnahuac, and 
in other hot countries; but I never knew any inſtance of ſuch a thing 
happening to any traveller, although I lived ſo many years in that 
kingdom ; and I can fay the fame thing of the terrible effects aſcribed 
to the Ahneyafli 
The Cencoatl o, which is alſo a his ſnake, i is about fre feet 
Jong, and eight inches round at the thickeſt part. The moſt remark- 
able quality of this ſnake is its ſhining in the dark. Thus does the 
F provident Author of nature, by various impreſſions on our ſenſes, at 
one time upon our ears by the noiſe of a rattle, at another time upon 
our eyes by the impreſſions of light, awake our attention to guard 
againſt approaching danger. 
Among the harmleſs ſnakes, of which there are ſeveral kinds, we 
cannot paſs over the Tzicatlinan, and the Maquizcoatl. The Tezicat- 
linan is very beautiful, about a foot in length, and of the thickneſs 
of the little finger. It lives always in ant-hills ; and it takes ſo much 
pleaſure in being among ants, that it will accompany theſe inſets 
upon their expeditions, and return with them to their uſual neſt. 
The Mexican name Tzicatlinan, ſignifies mother of ants, and that is the 
name given it by the Spaniards ; but I ſuſpect that all the attachment 
which this little ſnake ſhews to ant-hills, procencs only from its liv- 
ing upon the ants themſelves. 
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(2) The Mexicans give this ſnake the name alſo of Micoatl; the Spaniards that of Setilla, 
both ſignifying the ſame thing with the Faculum of the Latins. 
(o) There are ſome other ſpecies of ſnakes which having the ſame colours with the Cencoatl, 
go by the ſame name, but they are all of a harmleſs nature, Th 
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The Magurzcoatl is about the ſame ſize but of a ſhining filvery hue. BOOK I. 
'The tail is thicker than the head, and this ſnake can move progreſ- NS, 
ſively with either extremity at pleaſure. It is called by the Greeks 
Ampit1ſbeena (P); it is a very rare ſpecies, and has never been ſeen as far 
as I know, in any other place than the valley of Toluca. 
Of all the variety of ſnakes which are found in the unfrequented 
woods of that kingdom, I believe that no viviparous ſpecies has been 
diſcovered, except the acoatl or water-ſnake, which too is only ſup- 
poſed, but not certainly known, to be viviparous. That ſnake is 
about twenty inches long and one thick: its teeth are exceeding ſmall, 
the upper part of the head is black, the ſides of it are blue, and the 
under part yellow. The back is ſtriped with blue and black, the Wat 
is entirely blue. 

The ancient Mexicans who took delight i in rearing all kinds of ani- 
mals, and who by long familiarity loſt "that horror "which ſuch ani- 
mals naturally inſpire, uſed to catch in the fields a little green harm- 
leſs ſnake, which being brought up at home, and well fed, would 
| ſometimes grow to the ſize of a man. It was generally kept in a tub, 
which it never left but to receive its food from its maſter's hand ; 

which it would take, either mounted upon his ſhoulder or coiled our 
his legs. | 
If from the land we now turn our eyes to the rivers, lakes, and 
ſeas of Anahuac, we ſhall find in them a much greater variety of crea- 
tures. Even the known ſpecies of their fiſh are innumerable ; for of 
thoſe only which ſerve for the nouriſhment of man, F have counted 
upwards of a hundred ſpecies, without reckoning the turtle, crab, 
| lobſter, or any other teſtaceous or cruſtaceous animal. Of the fiſh, 
ſome are common to both the ſeas ; ſome are peculiar to the Mexican 
gulf alone, others to the Pacific Ocean and ſome are to be found 
only in the lakes and rivers. 
The fiſh common to both the ſeas are whales, FRET 3 fiſh, Sr on XIII. 


ſaw-fiſh, tiburones, manatis, mantas, porpoiſes, bonitas, cod, mullets, The 6 8 
ca - 
(Y) Pliny, in lib. viii. cap. 23, gives the Ampbiſbeæna two heads; but the Greek name vers, nd 


means nothing more than the double motion. The two-headed ſerpent of Pliny has been ſeen lakes of A- 
in Europe, and ſome have aſſerted that it is to he met with in Mexico, but I do not know that nahuac. 
that any one has ſeen it. If it has been found in that country, it cannot be conſidered as a 

natural ſpecies, but rather. as a monſter, like the two-headed eagle found a few years ſince in 

Oaaca, and ſent to the Catholic king, 


I thornbacks, 
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thornbacks, barbels, flying-fiſh, ſhad, lobſters, ſoles, and a great ma- 
ny others, together with ſeveral ſpecies of tortoiſes, polypus, crabs, 
ſpunges, &c. 
The Mexican gulf, beſides thoſe already entibnedd, affords ſtur- 
geons, pike, congers, turbot, lampreys, cuttle-fiſh, anchovies, carp, 
cels, nautiluſes, &c. 5 
In the Pacific Ocean, beſides thoſe common to the two ſeas, there 


are falmons, tunnies, ſea ſcorpions, herrings, and others. 


In the lakes and rivers, are three or four kinds of white aſh, — 


mullet, trout, barbels, eels, and many others. 


As the particular deſcription of theſe fiſh would be foreign. to the ob- 
ject of our hiſtory, and of little uſe to the European reader, we ſhall 


only take notice of a few of the more remarkable circumſtances with 


reſpect to them. 
The Tiburon belongs to that claſs of ſca-animals called by the an- 
cients Canicule. Its great voracity, its ſize, ſtrength, and ſwiftneſs, 


are well known. It has two, three, and ſometimes more rows. of 
ſharp ſtrong teeth, and ſwallows whatever is thrown to it whether 
eatable or not. A whole ſheep's ſkin, and even a large butcher' 8 
knife, has been found in its belly. This fiſh frequently accompanies 


veſſels, and by Oviedo's account there have been Tiburones, which have 


kept up with a veſlel in full fail with a fair wind, for five hundred 
miles, and often ſwimming round the ſhip to catch any filth that was 


thrown from it. 
The Manati or Lamentin, as it is called by ſome, is a eder gh 


than the Tiburon, and of a very different diſpoſition. Oviedo ſays, 


that Manatis have been catched of ſuch a ſize as to require a cart, with 


two pair of oxen to draw them. It is like the Tiburon viviparous, but 
the female brings only one. young one at a time, which, however, is 
: of a great ſize (7). The fleſh « of this animal is delicate, and ſomething 


like 


| (r) Buffon agrees with Hernandez in ſaying that the Mana:i brings but one young one 
at a time; but other perſons affirm that ſhe brings two. Perhaps the ſame thing takes place 


with the Manati as with the human ſpecies ; which is commonly to have only one, but ſome- 
times to have two or more. Hernandez deſcribes the copulation of theſe animals in theſe 


words; Humano more coit, famina ſupina fere tota in littore procumbente, et celeritate guadam ſu- 
perweniente mares We do not with ſome modern naturaliſts rank the Manati among quadru- 
_ peds, 
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like veal. Some authors place the Manati in the claſs of amphibious 
animals, but improperly, as it is never upon land; but only raiſes its 
head, and a part of its body, out of the water, to brouſe upon the 
herbage which grows along the banks of the rivers %. 

The Manta 1s that flat fiſh mentioned by Ulloa and others, which 
is ſo hurtful to the pearl-fiſhers, and which I have no doubt is the 
fame with that which Pliny has deſcribed, though he ſeems not to 


have been very well acquainted with it, under the name of Nubes or 


Nebula (t). It is not improbable, that this fiſh has made its way 


into theſe ſeas from thoſe of the old world in the fame manner as ſome 
others appear to have done. The ſtrength of this fiſh is fo great that 


it will not only ſtrangle a man whom it embraces or winds itſelf about, 


but it has even been ſeen to take the cable of an anchor and move it 
from the place where it had been caſt. It has been called Manta, 
' becauſe when it lies ſtretched upon the ſea, as it frequently does, it 


ſeems like a fleece of wool floating upon the water. 


The ſword-fiſh of theſe ſeas is quite different from that of Green- | 
land. The ſword is larger, and i in its figure more nearly reſembling 
a real ſword ; and is not placed in the ſame manner with that , of the 
Greenland fiſh upon the hinder ut but upon the fore part of the 


” peds, a although it is viviparous; becauſe every one by the name of quadrup 4s underflands a 7 


animal with four feet, but the Manati has only two, and theſe imperfectly formed, 


(s) Mr. de la Condamine confirms our obſervation with reſpect to the Manat1's living 


_ conſtantly in water, and the ſame thing had been ſaid two centuries before by two eye - wit- 
neſſes Oviedo and Hernandez. It is true, that Hernandez does ſeem to ſay the contrary; 


but this is owing merely to a typographical error, which is obvious to every reader. I ſhould 
mention likewiſe, that the Manat, eee . a ſea- animal, is Tequently to be 


d! in rivers. 


(t) {pj ferunt ( (Urinatores) et NE Pe quandam craſſ To ere ſaber capi ta, planor um piſei um 1 | 


prementen eos, arcentemque à reciprocando et ob id flilos præacutoslineis annexos habere ſeſe ; quia 


in ſi perfoſſee ita, non recedant, caliginis et pavoris, ut arbitror, opere. Nubem enim five nebulam 


(cujms nomine id malum appellant) inter auimalia haud ullam reperit quifquam. Plin. Hiſtor. Nat. 
lib. ix. cap. 46. The account given of this cloud by thoſe divers 15 much the ſame with that 
which the divers in the American ſeas give of themanta, and the name of the cloud is per- 


fectly applicable to it, as it really ſeems to be a cloud to thoſe who are in the water below it; 


our ſwimmers likewiſe carry long knives, or ſharp ſticks, for the purpoſe of diſperſing this 
animal. This obſervation which has eſcaped all the interpreters of Pliny, was made by my 
countryman and friend the Abbe D. Jof. Raf. Campoi, a man not leſs diſtinguiſhed by his 


manners and integrity, than by his eloquence and erudition, particular ly in the "Pr lan- 


guage, in Hiſtory, in Criticiſm, and in Geography. His death upon the 29th of December, 
1777, prevented his finiſhing ſeveral very uſeful works which he had begun. 


body, 
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BOOK I. body, like the ſaw-fiſh. It moves this ſword at pleaſure, with great 
force, and employs it as an offenſive weapon. 
Of the two ſpecies of ſaw-fiſh to be found in thoſe ſeas, the one is 
that common one known to Pliny, and deſcribed by ſo many natu- 
raliſts. The other, which is about a foot in length, has a row of 
teeth or prickles like a ſaw, upon its back, which has obtained it the 
name of Tlateconi, from the Mexicans, and from the S paniards that 
of Sierra. 
The Roballo is one of the moſt numerous ſpecies, and affords the 
moſt delicate food, eſpecially the kind peculiar to rivers. Hernandez 
took this fiſh to be the fame with the Lupus of the ancients, and 
Campoi imagined it to be the Aſellus Minor ; but this muſt have been 
altogether conjecture, for the deſcriptions of thoſe fiſh left us by the 
ancients are ſo . that it is impoſſible to aſcertain their iden- 
tity. Ls 
The Gobbo (called by the Spaniards Corcoboda), was fo called from 
a riſing or prominence reaching from the neck to the mouth, which 
latter part is exceedingly ſmall. The Sfirena had likewiſe the name of 
Picuda (which we might tranſlate long-ſnout), from the lower Jaw 
being longer than the upper. 
The Roſpo is a very difagreeable fiſh to look at; "6 a perfectly round 
; ſhape, three or four inches in diameter, and without ſcales. It af- 
fords a pleaſant wholeſome food. 5 
Among the eels there is one called Huitz3ts . by the Mexi- 
cans, which is about three feet long and very ſlender. Its body is 
covered with a ſort of ſmall plates, inſtead of ſcales. The ſhout is 
about eight inches in length, with the upper jaw longer than the 

lower, in which it differs from all other eels, which this ſpecies 
likewiſe ſurpaſſes, as well 1 in the delicacy of its fleſh as in *. lize of 
its body. 

The Bobe, i is a very fine fiſh, about; two feet long, ö and "IN or 
fix inches broad at the broadeſt part; and is in high eſteem as an 
excellent food. The river Barbel, known by the name of Bagre, 
is of the ſame ſize with the Bobo, and of exquiſite flavour, but 
unwholeſome till it is cleanſed with lemon juice, or ſome other acid, 
from a certain kind of froth or viſcid liquor which adheres to it. 

The 
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The Bobos, I believe are got only in the rivers which fall into the BOOK I. 
Mexican gulf, and the Barbels in thoſe which diſcharge themſelves e 
into lakes, or into the Pacific Ocean. The fleſh of theſe two kinds, 
although very delicate, does not equal that of the Pampano, and the 
Colombella, which are deſervedly eſteemed ſuperior to all others. 
The Curvina is about a foot and a half long, of a ſlender, round 
ſhape, and of a blackiſh purple colour. In the head of this fiſh are 
found, two ſmall, white ſtones like alabaſter, each an inch and a half 
long, and about four lines broad, of which three grains taken i in water, 
are thought to be uſeful in a ſtoppage of urine. 
The Botetto is a ſmall fiſh, not more than eight inches in | length, . | 
but exceſlively thick. This fiſh, while it lies alive upon the beach, = 
immediately ſwells, whenever it is touched, to an enormous ſize; and 1 
boys often take pleaſure in making it burſt with a kick. The liver i IMC, 
fo poiſonous as to kill with * convulſions in half an hour after it * 
is eaten, 
The Occhione Ju, is a flat, round fiſh of right or ten inches di- 

ameter. The underpart of the body is perfectly flat, but the upper is 
convex; and in the center, which is the higheſt part, it has a ſingle 
eye as large as that of an ox, and furniſhed with its neceſſary eye-lids. 
The eye remains open even after it is dead, which ſometimes creates a 
degree of horror to a ſpectator /x). „ 
The Iztacmichin, or white fiſh, has always been in great repute in 

Mexico, and is now as common at the Spaniſh tables as it uſed to 
be anciently at thoſe of the Mexicans. There are three or four (| ſpe- 
cies. The Amilotl, which is the largeſt and the moſt eſteemed, is 
more than a foot in length, and has two fins upon the back, two 
at the ſides, and one under the belly. The Xalmichin ſeems to be 
of the ſame kind with the former, but not quite ſo large. The 

Tacapitzabuac, which i is the ſmalleſt kind, is not more 0 ei isht 


(s) This. ab, which is s only FETSY in ; California, * has: no name, or we, at leaſt, 
are not acquainted with it; for which 1 we have: given it W we think, ſulßeientiy 
applicable, namely, that of Oechione. 

(x) Campoi was perſuadcd that the Dechions is the 8 or Calliompmos of Pliny; but 
Plny has got left any deſcription of that fiſh, The name of Urang/copos, which was the only 
foundation of Campoi's opinion, is equally applicable to all thoſe fiſh which, having ey es 
upon the head, look upwards to the * „ ſuch, as ſkates, and other flat fiſſn. 
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inches long, and one inch and a half broad. All theſe kinds have 


ä ſcales, are a very delicate and wholeſome food, and are to be found 


in great plenty i in the lakes of Chalco, Pazcuaro, and Chapalla. The 
fourth kind is the Xalmichin of — —¼ has no ſcales, 


but | 18 covered with a tender white ſkin. 


The Axolotl or Axolote (5), is a great water-lizard of the Mexican 
lake, Its figure and appearance are ridiculous and difagreeable. It 


is commonly about eight inches long. but is ſometimes to be found 


of twice that length. The ſkin is ſoft and black, the head and tail 


long, the mouth large, and the tongue broad, thin, and cartila- 
ginous. The body gradually diminiſhes in fize, from the middle to 


the extremity of the tail. It ſwims with its four feet which reſem- 


dle thoſe of a frog. But the moſt remarkable circumſtance with 
reſpect to this animal, which has been eſtabliſhed by many obſerya- 
tions, and confirmed by the opinion of Hernandez, is the uterus, and 
a periodical evacuation-of blood to which it is ſubject; in both which 
it is faid to reſemble the human ſpecies (z). 
ſome to eat, and is of much the ſame taſte with an el. 
to be particularly uſeful in caſes of conſumption. : 


The Axolotl i is whole 
It i is thought ; 


There are many other kinds of ſmall fiſh, in the lake of Mexico, 


but they ſcarcely; deſerve our notice. | 
As to ſhells, they are found in prodigious POE TOY acid of great 


variety; and ſome of them of extraordinary beauty, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Pacific Ocean. Pearls alſo have been fiſhed, at different times, 
along all the coafts of that ſea. The Mexicans got them upon the 
coaſts of Tototepec, and of the Cuitlatecans, where we now get the 
: tortoiſe- ſhell. 


Among the Sea-ſtars 1s one which un five , and 


« 7) Mr. Bomare could not light upon the name of this fiſh.” He hs it 1 1 DOPE L, 
Azoloti, and Axoloti; and ſays that the Spaniards call it Fuguete de agua: yet the Mexicans 


call it Axolotl, and the Spaniards give it no other name but the Axolote. 


(z) Bomare has ſome heſitation in believing what is ſaid of the Axolote; but while we 


may reſt ſecure upon the teſtimony of thoſe perſons, who have had theſe animals actually 


under their own inſpection, we need. not pay much regard to the doubts of a Frenchman, : 
who, however verſed in Natural Hiſtory, never ſaw the Axolotis, and is even ignorant of 
their name: more eſpecially, when we reflect that the periodical evacuation of blood is not 
confined to women alone, but has been obſerved, likewiſe, in apes; for, as Mr. Bomare — 
Les femelles des ft nges ont pour la N des S comme les Auna. 
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one eye in each. Of Spunges, and Lithophyts, there are many rare BOOK l. 
and ſingular ſpecies. Hernandez gives us a print of a ſpunge, ſent a” 
to him from the Pacific Ocean, which was of the ſhape of a man's 
hand, but with ten or more fingers; of a clay colour, with black 
points and red ſtreaks, and was harder than the common ſpunges. 
Deſcending, at length, to the ſmaller creatures, in which the $zor. XIV. 
power and wiſdom of the Creator eſpecially appear; we ſhall divide t Ilses. 
the innumerable multitude of Mexican inſeQs into three claſſes, the 
flying, the terreſtrial, and the aquatic; although there are land and 
water inſects which afterwards become flying inſets, and might be 
- conſidered as belonging to different claſſes, at different times. 
Among the flying inſects are, beetles, bees, waſps, flies, gnats, but- 
terflies, and graſshoppers. The beetles are of ſeveral kinds, and moſtly | 
harmleſs. - Some of them are of a green colour, and called by the 
Mexicans, Majatl; which, by the great noiſe they make in flying, af- 
ford amuſement to children. There are others black, of a difagreeable 
ſmell and irregular form, which are called Pinacatl. 
The Cucußo or ſhining beetle, which beſt deſerves our notice, has 
been mentioned by many authors, but not hitherto, as far as I know, 
deſcribed by any one. It is more than an inch in length; and, like 
other flying beetles, is furniſhed with double wings. Upon the 
head, is a ſmall, moveable horn, which is of great uſe to it; for if 
at any time it happens to be turned over and laid upon its back,” it is 
by means of this horn, by thruſting and preſſing it into a mem- 
brane ſomewhat like a bag, which it has upon the belly, that this 
inſect recovers its natural poſition. Near the eyes are two ſmall 
membranes, and upon the belly one ſomewhat larger, of a thin, 
tranſparent ſubſtance, which are full of luminous matter, affording E 
a light ſtrong enough to read by, and to ſhew the way to thoſe 
who travel at night. It ſhews moſt light when it flies; but none 
at all while it ſleeps, as it is then covered with the other opaque 
membranes. The luminous matter is a white, mealy, viſcid ſub- 
ſtance, which preſerves its luminous quality after it has been taken 
from the body of the Cucujo,, and one may draw ſhining characters 
with it, -upon a hat. There are great numbers of theſe flying 


phoſphori upon the ſea- coaſts, and which form upon the neigh- 
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bouring hills, at night, a very beautiful and brilliant ſpectacle. The 
boys eafily catch them by waving a light in the evening, and the 
beetles, drawn by the light, come into their hands. Some authors 
have confounded this wonderful inſect with the glow-worm, but the 
latter is much ſmaller, and much leſs luminous; is pretty frequent 
in Europe, and perfectly common in Mexico. | 

The appearance of the ſhining beetle is not more pleaſing than 
that of the Temolin is diſagreeable. This is a large beetle of a 


reddiſh cheſnut colour, with fix hairy feet, and four toes upon 


each. There are two ſpecies of the Temolin : the one havin g one 


horn, in the forepart of the head; and thr other, two. 


There are, at leaſt, ſix different kinds of bees. The firſt i is thi 


fame with the common bee of Europe, with which it agrees, not 


only in ſize, ſhape, and colour, but alſo in its diſpoſition and man- 
ners, and in the qualities of its honey and wax. 5 
which differs from the firſt only in having no ſting, is the bee off 
Yucatan and Chiapa, which makes the fine, clear honey of Efta- 8 
bentim, of an aromatic flavour, ſuperior to that of all the other kinds 


The ſecond ſpecies, 


of honey with which we are acquainted. The honey is taken from 


them fix times a year, that is, once in every other month; but the 
beſt is that which is got in November, being made from a fragrant ; 
white flower like Jeſſamine, which blows in September, called i in that 


country Eſtabentùn, from which the honey has derived its name (2). | 
The third ſpecies reſembles in its form, the winged ants, but is 
ſmaller than the common bee, and without a ſting. This inſect, 


which is peculiar to warm and temperate climates, forms neſts, in 
ſize and ſhape reſembling ſugar-loaves, and even ſometimes greatly 
exceeding theſe in ſize, which are ſuſpended from rocks, or from 


trees, and particularly from the oak. The populouſneſs of theſe 


hives are much greater than of thoſe of the common bee. The 
: nymphs of this bee, which are eatable, are white and round, like a 
pearl. The honey 1 is of a greyith colour, but of a fine flavour. The 
fourth ſpecies is a yellow bee, ſmaller than the common one, but, 


(z) The honey of Eſtabentün, is in high eſtimation with the Engliſh and French, who touch 


at the ports of Yucatan ; and I have known the French of Guarico buy it ſometimes for the 
purpoſe of ſending 1 it as a preſent to the . 


| like 
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like it, furniſhed with a ſting. Its honey is not equal to thoſe BOOK f. 
already mentioned. The fifth, is a ſmall bee without a ſting, which 
conſtructs hives of an orbicular form, in ſubterraneous cavities; and 

the honey is four, and ſomewhat bitter. The Tlalpipiolli, which is 
the fixth ſpecies, is black and yellow, of the ſize of the common 

bee, but has no ſting. 

Of waſps there are at leaſt four kinds. The pers, is the 
common waſp of Europe. The Teflatoca or wandering waſp, is ſo 
called from its frequent change of habitation; and is always found 
employed in collecting materials to build it. This waſp has a ſting, 
but makes no honey or wax. The Xicotli or Xicote, is a thick, - 

black waſp, with a yellow belly; which makes a very ſweet honey, 
in holes made by it in walls. It is provided with a ſtrong Ring, 

which gives a very painful wound. The C uicalmiabuatl, has likewiſe ' 
a ſting; but whether it makes honey or not, we do not know. 
The Quaubxicotli, is a black hornet, with a red tail, whoſe ſting | 
is ſo large and ſtrong, as not only to go through | a ſugar cane, but 
even to pierce into the trunk of a tree. 

Among the flies, beſides the common fly which! is ; neither ſo trou- 
bleſome, nor in ſuch numbers as in Italy during ſummer (a), there 
are ſome luminous as the glow-worm. The Axayacatl is a marſh- 
fly, of the Mexican Jake, the eggs of which being depoſited in im- 
menſe quantities, npon the ruſhes and corn-flags of the Jake, form 
large maſſes, which are taken up by fiſhermen and carried to market 
for ſale. This caviare called Abuaußbtli, which has much the ſame 
taſte with the caviare of fiſh, uſed to be eat by the Mexicans, and 
is now a common diſh among the Spaniards. The Mexicans eat 

- not only the eggs, but the flies themſelves made up together i into a 
maſs, and prepared with ſaltpetre. ; 

Gnats, which are ſo common in Europe, and eſpecially i in Italy, 

abound i in the maritime parts of Mexico, and in all places where heat, 


(a) The ſame DTS has been made before by Oviedo; © In the iſlands,” ſaid he, 
and in terra firma, there are very few flies; and in compariſon of their numbers in Europe, 
one might almoſt ſay there are none.” Nat. Hiſt. Ind. cap. 81. In Mexico, certainly there 

are not ſo few as Oviedo ſays, but, r ſpeaking, 1 are neither ſo numerous nor ſo 
troubleſome as in Europe. g 
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BOOK I. ſtanding water, and ſhrubs, encourage their propa ation. They are 
— jn immenſe numbers in the lake of b but the capital, althou gh 
near to that lake, is entirely free of that anifinee, 

In the hot countries there is likewiſe a kind of ſmall flies, which 
make no buz in flying, but raiſe a violent itching by their puncture, 
and an open wound 1s very ready to be made, if the part is ſcratced, 

In thoſe hot countries alſo, but particularly in thoſe next the ſea, 
Cucarachas are found in great numbers. This is a large winged, fil- 
thy, pernicious inſect, which ſpoils all eatables, particularly any thing 

ſweet ; but in ſome other reſpects is of great uſe in clearing houſes of 
bugs. Tt has been remarked, that the ſhips which come from Europe 

full of bugs, return from New Spain quite freed of theſe ſtinking i in- 
ſects, by means of the Cucarachas (5). . 

The Butterflies of Mexico, are much more numerous, and of greater 
variety, than in Europe. It is impoſlible to give any idea of their va- 
riety and beauty, and the fineſt pencil is anible to imitate the exqui- 

fite colouring and deſign, which the Author of Nature has diſplayed 
in the embelliſhment of their Wings. Many reſpectable Authors have 
celebrated them in their writings ; and Hernandez has made ſome be ED 
drawn, in order to give Europeans an idea of their beauty, 
But the butterflies although numerous, are not to be compared 
in that reſpect, with the locuſts, which, ſometimes. darkening the air 
like thick clouds, fall upon the ſea coaſts, and lay waſte all the ve 
getation of the country; as I have myſelf witneſſed, in the year 17 38, 
or 1739; upon the coaſts of Xicayan, From this cauſe a great famine 
was lately occaſioned in the Peninſula of Yucatan : bur. no country 
has been viſited by this dreadful ſcourge ſo often as the wretched 
California (c). Among the land-inſects, beſides the common ones, 
about which nothing occurs to me worthy to be mentioned, there 
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(3) This in ſect is likewiſe an enemy of the ſtudious, preying upon the ink, in the night- 
time, unleſs it is carefully covered up. The Spaniards call it Curaracb, others call it 
Kakerlaques, and others Dermeſtes, &c. 

(e) In the hiſtory of California, which will be publiſhed i in a few months, will ks 8 
a great many obſervations with reſpect to locuſts, made by the Abbe D. Mich. del Barco, 
who lived upwards of thirty years in that country, a country not more famous than: unde- 
ferving of the fame it has acquired, 
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are worms of ſeveral kinds, ſcolopendre, ſcorpions, ſpiders, ants, BOOK I. 
— a 


nigua chegoes or jiggers, and the cochineal. 

Of the worms, ſome are uſeful, and others pernicious ; ſome ſerved 
as food to the ancient Mexicans, and others in the way of medicine, 
as the Axin and the Pollin, which we ſhall ſpeak of in another place. 
The Tleocuilin or burning worm, has the ſame qualities with the Can- 
tharides : its head is red, the breaſt green, and the reſt of the body 


wot a tawny-colour. The Temahuani, is a worm covered with 


yellow, venemous prickles. The Temicili reſembles the ſilk-worm, 
both in its operations and its metamorphoſes. The ſik-worm was 


brought from Europe, and was propagated with ſucceſs. Great 


plenty of good ſilk was made, eſpecially in Mizteca {d}, where it be- 
came a great article of trade; but the Miztecans being afterwards, 


from political cauſes, forced to abandon it, the rearing of the worms 


was likewiſe neglected ; and at this time very few are employed in 


that buſineſs. Beſides that common filk, there is another excellent 


1 


kind, very white, ſoft, and ſtrong, which is often to be found upon 


trees, in ſeveral woods upon the ſea coaſts, particularly in thoſe years 
when there is little rain. But, unleſs by ſome poor people, this 
ſilk is not turned to any uſe, partly from inattention, to their intereſts, 
but chiefly ſrom the obſtructions which would be certainly thrown 


in the way of any one who ſhould attempt a trade of that kind. 


We know from Cortes's letters to Charles Vth, that filk uſed to be 


| fold in the markets of Mexico; and ſome pictures are ſtill preſerved, 


done by the ancient Mexicans upon a paper made of filk. 


The Scolopendras are ſometimes ſeen in the temperate parts, but 


more frequently in the warm and moiſt. Hernandez ſays, that he 


has ſeen ſome of them of the length of two feet, and two inches 


thick: but ſuch monſtrous inſects can only have been ſeen in the 
wetteſt and moſt uncultivated place; for we who have been in a 
great many places, through every variety of climate, never met with 


any one of ſuch extraordinary ſize. | 
Scorpions are common throughout the whole kingdom, but in the 


cold and temperate countries they are not numerous, nor very hurtful. 


(a) Some places in Mizteca din preſerve the name which they obtained formerly, upon ace 
count of chat trade; as At St. Francis, filk Tepexe. 
They 
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rantola and Caſampulga (e). 
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They abound in the hot parts, or where the air is very dry although 
the heat is but moderate; and their. poiſon is ſo active as to kill 
children, and occaſion terrible pain to adults, It has been remarked, 
that the poiſon_of the ſmall, yellowiſh ſcorpion is more powerful 
than that of the large brown one, and that their ſting is the moſt 
dangerous during thoſe hours of the dl when the ſun — moſt 


Among the great variety of ſpiders, we cannot paſs over the Ta- 
The name of Tarantola is given very 


improperly, i in that country, to a very large ſpider, the back and legs 


of which are covered with a fine, ſoft, blackiſh down, like that 


upon young chickens. This ſpider is peculiar to the hot countries, 


and is found in houſes as well as in the fields. It is ſuppoſed to be 
poiſonous, and it is generally believed that if a horſe tramples upon 
one, he very ſoon looſes his hoof ; but I have never. known a ſingle 
inſtance. of this happening, although I was for five years in a very 
hot country where thoſe ſpiders were in great numbers. The Ca- 
ſampulga is a ſmall ſpider of the ſize of a chick pea, with ſhort 
legs, and a red belly. This ſpider i is venemous, and common in the 


dioceſs of Chiapa, and elſewhere. It ſeems to anſwer to the deſcrip- 


tion of what is called the Ragno capullino in other countries, but 


I do not know whether it is the ſame. 
The moſt common ants of that country are of three kinds: : firſt, 


the ſmall black ants the fame with thoſe of Europe; next, the large 
red ants called by the Spaniards bravas, or fierce, which give very 
painful wounds with their ſtings : and laſtly, the large brown ants, 


called by the 8 paniards harrieras, or carriers, becauſe they are conti- 


nually employed in carrying grain for their proviſion, and for that rea- 


ſon they are much more hurtful to the country than the common 


ants. Theſe carrier ants have been ſuffered by the careleſſneſs of the 


inhabitants in ſome places to multiply to exceſs ; and in the province 


of Xicayan black lines are ſeen upon the earth for ſeveral miles, which 


confift of nothing but of thoſe ants going and coming. 


ey 1 ſuſpect that the original name of this ſpider 5 been Cazapalga or r flea-killer, 
corrupted in a manner common to the velger, into Caſampulga. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the three ſpecies already mentioned, there is a ſingular kind BOOK 1. 
of ant in Michuacan which, perhaps, is to be met with in other pro- Rs Rong 
vinces. It is larger than the common ant, with a greyiſh-coloured 
body and a black head. Upon its hinder parts it carries a little bag, 
full of a very ſweet liquor, which the children are very fond of, and 
imagine it is a honey made by the ant like that made by the bee, but 
I rather take it to be eggs. Mr. de la Barrere, in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Equinoctial France, takes notice of ſuch ants being found in Cay- 

enne; but thoſe are winged ants, and ours are without wings. 
The Nigua or Chegoe, called in other countries Pzque, is an exceed- | 
ing ſmall inſect, not very unlike a flea, which, in ſome hot countries is 
| bred in the duſt. It fixes upon the feet, and breaking inſenſibly the 
cuticle, it neſtles betwixt that and the true ſkin, which alſo, unleſs it is 
immediately taken out, it breaks, and pierces at laſt to the fleſh, multi- 
plying with a rapidity almoſt incredible. Tt is ſeldom diſcovered un- 
til it pierces the true ſkin, when it cauſes an intolerable itching. 
Theſe inſets with their aſtoniſhing multiplication would ſoon diſ- 
people thoſe countries, were it ks eaſy to avoid them, or were the in- 
| habitants leſs dextrous in gettin g them out before they begin to ſpread. 
On the other hand, nature, in order to leſſen the evil, has not only de- 
nied them wings, but even that conformation of the legs, and thoſe 
ſtrong muſcles which he has given to the flea for leaping. The poor 
however, who are in ſome meaſure doomed to live in the duſt, and 
to a habitual negle& of their perſons, ſuffer theſe inſets ſometimes 
to multiply ſo far as to make large holes i in their fleſh, and even to oc- 
cCaſion dangerous wounds. 

What the Niguas or Chegoes do in houſes, 18 dene in the fields 
by the ticks, of "which there are two ſpecies or rather claſſes. The 
| firſt are common in the new, as well as the old world, which fix in 
the ſkins of ſheep, horſes, and other quadrupeds, and get into their 

ears, and ſometimes into thoſe of men. : 

The other abounds in the graſs-of the hot countries, from w ich it 
readily gets upon the cloaths, and from theſe to the ſkin, upon which 
it fixes with ſuch force from the particular ſhape of its feet, that it is 
very difficult to detach it, and if it is not ſpeedily removed makes a 
wound like that made by the Nigua or Chegoe. At firſt it ſeems 
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BOOK 1. nothing more than a ſmall black ſpeck : but afterwards enlarges ſo 


EE 


quickly, and to ſuch a degree from the blood which it ſucks, that 
in a very ſhort time it becomes as large as a bean, and then takes the 
colour of lead (/). 

The celebrated cochineal of Mexico, fo well known and fo highly 
eſteemed over all the world, for the beauty of the colour which it af- 
fords, 1s an inſect peculiar to that country, and the moſt uſeful of all 


that the land of Anahuac produces. There particular pains have al- 
ways been taken to rear it from the times of the Mexican kings (g); 
but the country in which it thrives the beſt is that of Mizteca, where 


it is the principal branch of commerce of that place (5). In the 
 tixteenth century they uſed to rear it alſo in Tlaſcala, Huexotzinco, 


and other places, and it was a conſiderable article of trade; but the 
Indians (who have always been the perſons employed in that buſineſs), ; 
oppreſſed by the avaricious tyranny of ſome Spaniſh governors, were 
forced to abandon that employment which, of its own nature beſides, 


Was always very troubleſome and tedious. The cochineal at its utmoſt 


growth, in ſize and figure reſembles a bug. The female is il pro- 
portioned and ſluggiſh. The eyes, mouth, antennæ, and feet, are ſo 


concealed among the wrinkles of its ſkin, that they cannot be diſco- 
vered without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope : and it is owing to that 
circumſtance, that ſome Europeans have been ſo poſitive i in affirming it 


to be a kind of ſeed and not an animal, in oppoſition to the moos | 
of the Indians who reared it, and of Hernandez who examined it as a 


WH Oviedo ſays, that the beſt and ſafeſt method of ſeparating it ſpeedily, is to anoint the 
part with oil, and then to ſcrape 1 it with a knife, 
(g) The hiſtorian Herrera, in the Dec. IV. lib. viii. cap. 8. ſays, that e the In- 


a had the cochineal, yet they knew nothing of its virtues till they were inſtructed by the 


Spaniards, But what did the Spaniards teach them? To rear the cochineal ? How were they 
fitted to teach what they were ignorant of themſelves, while they took that to be a ſeed which 


is in reality an inſet, They taught the Indians perhaps, to uſe it as a dye; but unleſs the 
Indians uſed it as a dye, to what purpoſe did they take ſo much pains in rearing it? Why were 


Huaxyacac, Coyolopan, and ſeveral other places obliged to pay twenty bags of cochineal yearly 


to the king of Mexico, as appears by the regiſter of taxes? Is it poſſible to imagine, that a 
people ſo given to painting even as they were, and who were beſides well acquainted with the 


uſe of the Achiote, the indigo, and of a great many mineral earths and ſtones, ſhould be 
ignorant of the uſe of the cochineal ? 

(2) Several authors have reckoned that more than 2, 500 bags of cochineal are ſent every 
year from Mizteca to Spain, The trade in that article carried on by the city of Oaxaca, brings 
in 200,020 crowns a-year. Bomare ſays, there is a kind of cochineal called Meftecan, becauſe 


it is got in Meteque, in the province of Honduras: but this is a miſtake, for it comes from 
| Miſteca, a province farther from Honduras than Rome is from Paris, 


naturaliſt, 
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naturaliſt. The males are not fo numerous, and one ſerves for three BOOK 1. 


hundred females : they are likewiſe ſmaller and thinner than the fee 


males, but more briſk and active. Upon the heads of this inſect are 

two articulated antennæ, in each articulation of which are four ſmall —_ 7 
briſtles regularly diſpoſed. It has fix feet, each conſiſting of three 
parts. From the hinder part of the body grow out two hairs, which 
are two or three times as large as the whole inſet. The male has 
two large wings, which are wanting in the female. Theſe wings are 

| ſtrengthened by two muſcles ; one external, extending along the cir- 

_ cumference of the wing; the other internal, which runs parallel to 
the former. The internal colour of this inſe& is a deep red, but 
| darker in the female; and the external colour a pale red. In the wild 

cochineal the internal colour is ſtill darker, and the external whitiſh 
or aſh-coloured. The cochineal is reared upon a ſpecies of Nofal, or 

Opuntia, or Indian fig, which grows to the height of about eight 

feet, and bears a fruit like the figs of other Opuntias, but not eatable. 

It feeds upon the leaves of that tree, by ſucking the juice with a trunk 

| ſituated in the thorax betwixt the two fore feet: there it paſſes through 

all the ſtages of its growth, and at length produces a numerous off- 

ſpring. The manner of multiplying peculiar to theſe valuable inſets, 
the management of the Indians in rearing them, together with the 
means employed to defend them from rain, which is ſo hurtful to 


them, and from many enemies which perſecute them, ſhall be ex- 
plained when we come to ſpeak of the agriculture | of the Mexi- 


cans 4 Z J. 
Among the water inſects, the Atetepite is a mu beetle reſembling 
in ſhape and ſize the beetles that fly. It has four feet, and is covered 
with a hard ſhell. The Atopinan is a marſh graſhopper, of a dark 


colour, about ſix inches long and two broad. The Abuihuitla | is a 
worm of the Mexican lake, four inches long, and of the thickneſs 


0 D. Ant. Ulloa ſays, that the Nopal, upon Mick the cochineal is reared, has no prickles ; : 
but in Miſteca, where I was for five years, I always ſaw it upon prickly nopals. Mr. de 
Raynal imagines, that the colour of the cochineal is to be aſcribed to the red fig upon 
which it lives; but that author has been miſinformed; for neither does the cochineal feed 
upon the fruit, but only upon the leaf, which is perfectly green; nor does that nopal bear red 
but white figs. It is true, it may be reared upon the ſpecies with a red fig, but that 15 not 
the Proper plant of the cochineal, 
LE. | of 
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of a gooſe-quill ; of a tawny colour upon the upper part of the body, 
and white upon the under part. It ſtings with its tail, which is hard 
and poiſonous. The Ocuilistac is a black marſh-worm, which be- 
comes white on being roaſted. All theſe inſects were eaten by the 
ancient Mexicans. 
Laſtly, to omit other inſects the very names of which would fill an 
immenſe catalogue, I ſhall conclude this account with a kind of zoo- 
phytes, or animal plants, which I ſaw in the year 1751, in a houſe in 
the country, about ten miles from Angelopoli, towards the ſouth-eaſt. 


"Theſe were three or four inches long, and had four very lender feet, 
and two antennæ; but their body was nothing more than the fibres 
of the leaves, of the ſame ſhape, ſize, and colour with thoſe of the 

| Other leaves of the trees upon which theſe inſects were found. Her- 
nandez mentions them by the name of Quauhmecatl ; and Gemelli 
deſcribes another ſomewhat ſimilar which was found in the neighbour- 
hood of Manila 7%. - 
The light account we 1 already given of the natural hiſtory of 
Anahuac, may ſerve to ſhew the differences that take place in the hot, 3 
the cold, and the temperate countries, of which that vaſt kingdom 1 Is. 
compoſed. Nature in the hot countries is more profuſe, and in the 
cold and temperate, more mild. In the former, the hills abound 
more in minerals and ſprings, the valleys are more delightful, and the 
woods are thicker. There we meet with plants more uſeful for the 

| ſupport of life (4). Trees of larger growth, more valuable woods, 
more beautiful flowers, more delicious fruits, and more aromatic gums. : 
There too the animals are more numerous and of greater variety, and 
the individuals of the different ſpecies of greater beauty and ſize ; the 
birds have a finer plumage and a ſweeter ſong: but all theſe advan- | 


We 1 am aware that modern n ſeldom apply the name 5 n unleſs to cer- 
tain marine bodies, which, with the appearance of vegetables, are really of the nature of ani- 


mals; but I give it to thoſe terreſtrial inſocts, becauſe it ſeems with as much, if not more pro- 
Priety applicable to them than to the marine bodies. In my Natural Philoſophy, I think I 
have given a very probable explanation of the oper ation of nature in the production of fuch | 


inſects. 
()) It is true, that generally neither corn grows there, nor many of the European fruits, 
ſuch as apples, peaches, pears, &c. yet what fignifies the want of a few of thoſe vegetables, 


compared with the unſpeakable profuſion and variety of plants ſerving both for food ne me- 


cieine, which are to be found! in thoſe countries? 
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tages are counterbalanced by equal inconveniencies ; for there the 
beaſts of prey are more terrible, the reptiles more poiſonous, and the 
inſects more pernicious. The earth there never feels the effects of 
winter, nor is the atmoſphere ſubjected to a hurtful viciſſitude of ſca- 
ſons. A perpetual ſpring reigns upon the earth, and a perpetual ſum- 
mer in the air. The inhabitants are uſed to that exceflive heat, but 


from the conſtant ſweating which it occaſions, together with the uſe 


of thoſe exquiſite fruits which the bountiful earth preſents to them in 
ſuch abundance, they are often affected with diſorders unknown in 
other climates. The cold countries are neither ſo fruitful nor ſo 
beautiful, but on the other hand they are more favourable to health, 

and the animals are leſs hurtful to man. In the temperate countries 


(at leaſt in many of them, and particularly in the vale of Mexico), 
are enjoyed the advantages of the cold, and many of the pleaſures of 
the hot climates without the inconveniencies of either. The moſt 


common diſeaſes of the hot countries are intermittent fevers, ſpaſms, 


and conſumptions; and in the port of Vera Cruz, within theſe few 


years, the black vomiting /m: in other parts, catarrhs, fluxes, pleu- 
riſies, and acute fevers; and in the capital, the diarrhœa. Beſides 
theſe more frequent diſeaſes, certain epidemical diſorders ariſe at times, 
which ſeem in ſome degree periodical, although not with much ex- 
actneſs or regularity, N as thoſe which appeared in 1546, 1576, 
1736, and 1762. The ſmall-pox brought thither by the Spaniſh 
conquerors, is not ſeen ſo frequently in that country as in Europe; 
but generally appears after an interval of a certain number of years, 


and then attacking all thoſe who had not been affected by it before, it 


makes as much havoc at one time as it does ſucceſſively in Europe. 


The nations which poſſeſſed thoſe countries before the Spaniards, Sgr. Xv. 


Characters 


l differing in language, and partly alſo in manners, were yet 
nearly of the ſame character. The moral and phyſical qualities of the 
Mexicans, their tempers and diſpoſitions were the ſame with thoſe of 
the Acolhuicans, the Tepanceans, the Tlaſcallans, and other nations, 
with no other difference than what aroſe from their different mode of 


education; ſo that what we ſhall ſay of the one, we ſhould wiſh to 
() Ulloa, and other hiſtorians of America, deſcribe the ſpaſms and the black vomiting. 


be 


The latter diſeaſe was not known in that country before the year 1720, 
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be underſtood as equally applicable to the reſt. Several authors, an- 
cient as well as modern, have undertaken a deſcription of theſe people, 
but I have not met with any one which is, in every reſpect, faithful 
and correct. The paſſions and prejudices of ſome, and the imperfect 
information, or the weak underſtandings of others, have prevented 
their repreſenting them in their genuine colours. What we ſhall fay 
upon the ſubject, is derived from a ſerious and long ſtudy of the hiſ- 
tory of theſe nations, from a familiar intercourſe for many years with 
the natives, and from the moſt minute obſervations with reſpect to 


their preſent ſtate, made both by ourſelves and by other impartial per- 
ons. 1 certaluly have no bias upon my own mind which ſhould make 
me lean to one ſide more than to the other; as neither the feelings of 


a fellow-countryman can ſway my opinion in their favour, nor can I 


be intereſted to condemn them from a love of my nation, or zeal for 
the honour of my countrymen': ſo that I ſhall ſpeak frankly and plainly 


the good and the bad, which I have diſcovered in them. 


The Mexicans are of a good ſtature, generally rather exceeding than 


falling ſhort of the middle ſize, and well proportioned in all their 


limbs: they have good complexions, narrow foreheads, black eyes, 


clean, firm, regular white teeth, thick, black, coarſe, gloſly hair, 


thin beards, and generally no hair upon their legs, thighs, and arms. 


Their ſkin is of an olive colour. 5 
There is ſcarcely a nation, perhaps, upon earth i in which: there are 


fewer perſons deformed, and it would be 122 to find a ſingle 


hump-backed, lame, or ſquint- eyed man a 
cans, than among any hundred of any other nation. The unpleaſant- 


ngft a thouſand Mexi- 


neſs of their colour, the ſmallneſs of their forehead, the thinneſs of 


| their beard, and the coarſeneſs of their hair, are fo far compenſated by 
the regularity and fine proportions of their limbs, that they can nei- x 


ther be called very beautiful, nor the contrary, but ſeem to hold a 


middle-place between the extremes. Their appearance neither engages ; 
nor diſguſts ; but among the young women of Mexico, there are many 


very beautiful and fair; whoſe beauty is at the ſame time rendered 


more winning by the ſweetneſs of their manner of ſpeaking, and by 


the pleaſantneſs and natural modeſty of their whole behaviour. 
1 585 Their 
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Their ſenſes are very acute, eſpecially that of ſight, which they en- Book I. 
joy unimpaired to the greateſt age. Their conſtitutions are ſound, and 
their health robuſt. They are entirely free of many diſorders which 
are common among the Spaniards, but of the epidemical- diſeaſes to 
which their country is occaſionally ſubject, they are the principal vic- 
tims ; with them theſe diſeaſes begin, and with them they end. One 
never perceives in a Mexican that ſtinking breath which is occaſioned 
in other people by the corruption of the humours or indigeſtion. 
Their conſtitutions are phlegmatic ; but the pituitous evacuations from 
their heads are very ſcanty, and they ſeldom ſpit. They become grey- 
headed and bald earlier than the Spaniards, and although moſt of them 
die of acute diſeaſes, it is not very uncommon among them to attain 
the age of a hundre t. | 
They are now, and have ever been very moderate in cating, but 
their paſſion for ſtrong liquors is carried to the greateſt exceſs. For- 
merly they were kept within bounds by the ſeverity of the laws ; but 
now that theſe liquors are grown ſo common, and drunkenneſs is un- 
puniſhed, one half of the people ſeem to have loſt their ſenſes ; and 
this, together with the poor manner in which they live, expoſed to all 
the baneful impreſſions of diſeaſe, and deſtitute of the means of cor- 
recting them, is undoubtedly the principal cauſe of the havoc which 
is made among them by epidemical diſorders. 
Their minds are at bottom in every reſpect like thoſe of the other 
children of Adam, and endued with the fame. powers; nor did the 
Europeans ever do leſs credit to their own reaſon than when they 
' doubted of the rationality of the Americans. The ſtate of civilization 
among the Mexicans, when they were firſt known to the Spaniards, i 
which was much ſuperior to that of the Spaniards themſelves, when 
they were firſt known to the Phcenicians, that of the Gauls when firſt 
known to the Greeks, or that of the Germans and Britons when firſt 
| known to the Romans (), ſhould of itſelf have been fully ſufficient 
i to 


(2) D. Bernardo Aldrete, in his hank upon the - Ocigia of the Spaniſh Tongue, would have 
us to believe that the Spaniards were leſs rude at the arrival of the Phœnicians, than the Mexi- 
_ cans were at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards ; but this paradox has been ſufficiently 
refuted by the learned authors of the Literary Hiftory of Spain. It is true, that the Spa- 
niards in thoſe remote ages were not ſo barbarous as the Chichimecans, the Californians, and 
ſome other ſavage nations of America ; but neither their gor ernment was ſo regular, nor their 
arts 
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to corre& ſuch an error of man's mind; if it had not been the intereſt 
of the inhuman avarice of ſome ruffians to encourage it (o). Their 
underſtandings are fitted for every kind of ſcience, . as experience has 
actually ſhewn (p). Of the Mexicans who have had an opportunity 
of engaging in the purſuits of learning, which is but a ſmall num- 
ber, as the greateſt part of the people are always employed in the pub- 
lic or private works, we have known ſome good mathematicians, ex- 
cellent architects, and learned divines. 

Many perſons allow the Mexicans to poſſeſs a great talent of imi- 
tation, but deny them the praiſe of invention : a vul gar error, which 
is contradicted by the ancient hiſtory of that people. 

Their minds are affected by the ſame variety of paſſions with thoſe. 
of other nations, but not to an equal degree. The Mexicans ſeldom 
exhibit thoſe tranſports of anger, or thoſe frenzies of love which are 
ſo common in other countries. 5 
They are ſlow in their motions, and ſhew a wonderful tenacity and 
5 ſteadineſs 3 in thoſe works which require time and long continued at- 
tention. They are moſt patient of injury and hardſhip ; and where 
they ſuſpect no evil intention, are moſt grateful for any kindneſs 
ſhewn ; but ſome Spaniards, who cannot diſtinguiſh patience from in- 
ſenſibility, nor diſtruſt from ingratitude, ſay proverbially, that the In- 

dians are alike inſenſible to injuries and to benefits /q). That habi- 

tual diſtruſt which they entertain of all who are not of their own na- 

tion, prompts them often to lie and betray; ſo that good faith cer- 
tainly has not been ſo much reſpected among them as it deſerves. 


arts ſo much improved, nor, as far as we can judge, had they made ſo en progreſs i in the | 
knowledge of nature, as the Mexicans at the beginning of the ſixteenth century, _ 

(o) Upon this ſubject J muſt refer the reader to the bitter complaints made by the biſhop 
 Garces, in his letter to pope Paul III. and by the biſhop of las Caſas, in his Memorials to the 
Catholic kings Charles V. and Philip II. but eſpecially to the very humane laws made by : 
thoſe moſt Chriſtian monarchs, in favour of the Indians. 

( We ſhall, in the Diſſertations, produce the opinions of D. Giulian Garces, firſt biſhop 
of T Haſcalla of D. John di Z umarraga, firſt biſhop of Mexico, and of D. Bartholomew de 
las Caſas, firſt biſhop of Chiapa, with reſpect to the capacities, underſtandings, and other good 
qualities of the Mexicans. The teſtimony of thoſe virtuous and learned 'orelates, who had 
ſo much intercourſe with the Indians, weighs much more than that of any hiſtorian whatever, 

7 Experience has proved the "robs diſpoſitions of the Mexicans, wherever they were 
aſſured of the good-will and fincerity of their benefactors. Their gratitude has been often 
manifeſted by open ang loud demonſtrations of joy, which publicly declare the falſhood of the 


— proverb, 
They 
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They are by nature taciturn, ſerious, and auſtere, and ſhew more BOOK I. 
anxiety to puniſh crimes than to reward virtues. es 
Generoſity and perfect diſintereſtedneſs are the principal features of 
their character. Gold with the Mexicans has not that value which 
it enjoys elſewhere (7). They ſeem to give without reluctance what 
has coſt them the utmoſt labour to acquire. The neglect of ſelfiſh 
Intereſts, together with the diſlike which they bear to their rulers, and 
conſequently their averſion to the taſks impoſed by them, ſeem to have 
been the only grounds of that much exaggerated indolence with which 
the Americans have. been charged (s); and after all, there is no ſet of 
People in that country who labour more, nor whoſe labours are more 
uſeful or more e 095 Ft 


the old, amon ng thoſe peo ple, . fo to be fooling gs that are i barn ig - 
them. Parents are very fond of their children; hut the affection 
which huſbands bear to their wives, is certainly leſs than that borge 
by the wives to their huſbands; and it is very common for the men 
to love their neighbours wives better than their own. 


Courage and comardice ſoem alternately ſo, to affect their minds, chat : 


5 


by minates. . 6 meet 4 with int * 195 Beta, Gre | 
natural cauſes, but they are eaſily terrified by the ſtern look of a Spa- 


niard. That ſtupid indifference about death and eternity, Which 
many authors have thought inherent in the character of every Ame 
rican, is peculiar only to thoſe who are yet ſo rude and uninformed as 
to have no idea of a future ſtate. 
Their fingular attachment to the external ceremonies of religion i is 
very apt to degenerate into ſuperſtition, as happens with the ignorant 
of all nations of the world ; but their proneneſs to idolatry 3 18 Wen 


05 I do not - ak of thoſe Mexicans, who, by a conſtant intercourſe 1 covetous na- 
tions, have been infected by their avarice; although, at the ſame time, even thoſe appear to be 
leſs ſelfiſh than the generality of perſons of that diſpoſition. 

(s) What we obſerve upon the ſubject of American indolence is not meant to apply to the 
ſavage nations in other parts of the new world. : 
([.) In our Diſſertations we ſhall give an account of the works in 1 che Mexicans are 1 
employed. Monſign. Palafox uſed to ſay, that if ever the Indians failed them, the Spaniards 
would find the Indies fail alſo. 


Vor. I. 1 more 
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more than a chimera formed in the abſurd imaginations of miſinform- 

ed perſons. The inſtances of a few mountaineers are not ſuffictent to 

Juſtify a general aſperſion upon the whole people C10. | 
To conclude, the character of the Mexicans, like that of every 


other nation, is a mixture of good and bad; but the bad is eaſy to 


be corrected by a proper education, as has deen frequently demon- 
ſtrated by experience /x/. It would be difficult to find, any where, 
a youth more docile than the preſent, ora body of people more ready 


than their anceſtors were to receive the lights of religion. 


I muſt add, that the modern Mexicans are not in all reſpects ſimi- 


lar to the ancient; as the Greeks of theſe days have little refemblance 
of thoſe who lived in the times of Plato and of Pericles. The an- 
cient Mexicans ſhewed more fire, and were more ſenſible to the i im- 
preſſions of honour. They were more intrepid, more nimble, more 
active, more induſtrious; but they were, at the ſame time, more ſu- 
perſtitious and cruel. f ade” Wok nt 0 30s 


70: The few examples that are to be found of dolatiy are not ahegacker inexcuſable, when | 


we conſider how naturally rude and unenlightened men may confound the idolatrous worſhip 
of ſome unſhapely figure of ſtone or wood, with that which ts due to the ſacred images alone,.. 
And our own prejudices againſt them have often been the cauſe of our treating as idols what 


were really the images, though rude anes, of the ſaints, In the year i754, I ſaw ſome little 
images which had been found in a cave in a mountain, and were conſidered as idols, but which. 


I had no doubt were actually images repreſenting the myſtery of the ſacred nativity. 


(x) To be ſenſible of the influence of education upon the Mexicans, we need. 2 to be 


; made acquainted with the wonderful life led by the Mexican women of the Royal College of 


Guadaloupe 1 in Mexico, and thoſe of the 1 of Capuchins in. che * a. and 
— in \ Michuacan. 
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07 the Toltecas, Chechemecas, Acolbuas, Olmecas, and other Na- 
tions that inhabited the Country of Anahuac before the Mexicans. 
The Expedition of the Aztecas, or Mexicans, from their Native 
Country of Aztlan, The Events of their Tourney into the Country 
of Anabuac; and their Settlements in Chapoltepec and Colbuacan. 

The Foundation 7 Mexico and . Inbuman Sacr; ifice of — 

4 Colbuan Girl. . BIN 


H E Liſivey of the firſt peopling of Amine i 18 ſo 1 10 in BOOK II. | 
fable, like that of other nations, that it is not merely 0 
Scult but altogether impoſlible to diſcover the truth. It is certain, 
however, both from the teſtimony of the facred writings, and from 
the conſtant. and univerſal tradition of thoſe nations, that the in- 
| habitants of Anahuac are deſcended of thoſe few mortals whom 
the Divine Providence ſaved from the waters of the deluge, in order 
to preſerve the race of man, upon earth. At the ſame time there 
cannot be a doubt, that the men who firſt peopled that country, 
came originally from the more northern parts of America, where 
their anceſtors had been ſettled for many ages. All the hiſtorians, 
T oltecan, Chechemecan, Acolhuan, Mexican, and Tlaſcalan, are 
agreed upon theſe two points: but who thoſe firſt inhabitants were, 
the time of their emigration, the events of their journey, and their 
firſt eſtabliſhments, are entirely unknown. Several authors have en- 
deavoured to pierce that chaos ; but truſting to ſlight conjectures, fan- 
ciful combinations, and certain pictures of very ambiguous authenti- 
city; and having recourſe in their difficulties, to puerile and roman- 
tic narrations, have utterly loſt themſelves in 9 thick darkneſs of an- 1 
tiquity. 5 ; | 
There have been writers, who, building upon the tradition of «cr. r, 
the natives, and upon the diſcovery of bones, ſculls, and entire ſke- Of the Tol. 
letons of prodigious ſize, which have been dug up, at different times, 
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. BOOK II. in many parts of New Spain (a), have imagined that the firſt inha- 
0 — — bitants of that country were Giants. I, for my own part, have no 
doubt of their exiſtence there, as well as in other parts of the New 
World (); but we can neither form any conjecture as to the time 
in which they lived, although we have reaſon to believe they. muſt 
1 be very ancient; nor can we be perſuaded that there has ever been, 
Wo as thoſe writers imagined, a whole nation of Giants, but only fingle 
0 individuals of the nations which we now know, or of ſome others 
more ancient and unknown (1 
The Toltecas are the oldeſt nation of which we have any knows- 
ledge, and that is very imperfect. Being baniſhed, as they tell us, 
from their own country Huehuetapallan, which we take to have 
been in the kingdom of Tollan {d), from which they derived their 
name, and fituated to the north-weſt of Mexico, they began their 
journey in the year 1. Tecpat!, that is in the 596 of our era. In every 
| re to which they came, they rethained no — than they liked | 
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(a) The places where Rigantie ſkeletons kites bien found, are Atlancateger, a village i in the 
province of Tlaſcala, Tezcuco, Toluca, A and in our _ u yon a hall in 
California, not far from Kada-Kaaman. 
(2) I am well aware that many European ohiloſophere, who laugh at the belief of i FIC . 
5 will be ready to ridicule me, or at leaſt to pity my credulity ; but I will not betray the truth 
to avoid cenfure. I know that among the civilized nations of America, it was a current tra- 
dition, that a race of men had exiſted, in former times, of extraordinary height and bulk ; 
but | cannot remember an inſtance among any American nation, of there having ever been - 
any elephants, hippopotamuſes, or other quadrupeds of uncommon ſize. I know from the 
teſtimony of innumerable writers, and particularly of two eye-witneſſes, of unqueſtionable 
credit, Hernandez, and D' Acoſta, who were men of learning, correctneſs, and | veracity, 
that human ſkulls have been found, and even whole ſkeletons, of aſtoniſhing ſize; but I do 
not know, that in any of the vaſt number of openings which have been made in the earth 
in New Spain, any ſkeleton of a hippopotamus has been found, or even a fingle tooth of an 
elephant. I know, laſtly, that ſome of the great bones above mentioned, have been found in 
_ tombs, which appear evidently to have been made on purpoſe ; ; but I am yet to learn of 
tombs ever having been conſtructed for ſea-horſes and elephants. All this and more ought to 
be weighed, before we preſume to determine with ſome authors who have aſſerted it, without 
the leaſt heſitation, that all the large bones Gicovered. in America, belonged | to thoſe, or 
ſome other ſuch great animals. 

(c) Many hiſtorians of Mexico ſay, that the EVE were * ed, and put to death by the 
Tlaſcalans; but this idea, which has no foundation but in ſome poems of the Tlaſcalans, f 18 
inconſiſtent with the chronology adopted by thoſe hiſtorians themſelves ; making the Fonts 
much too ancient, and the Tlaſcalans too modern, in the country of Anahuac. 

(d) Toltecot!, in Mexican fignifies a native of Tollan, as Tlazcaltecatl does a native of 
Tlaſcala, &c, 


it, 
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it, or were eaſily accommodated with proviſions. When they deter- 
mined to make a longer ſtay, they ereted houſes, and ſowed the 
land with corn, cotton, and other plants, the ſeeds of which they 


had carried along with them to ſupply their neceſſities. In this 
wandering manner did they travel, always fouthward, for the ſpace 


of one hundred and four years, till they arrived at a place, to which 
they gave the name of To/lantzinco, about fifty miles to the eaſt of 
that ſpot where, ſome centuries after, was founded the famous city 


of Mexico. They were led and commanded, upon the whole jour- 
ney, by certain captains or lords, who were reduced to ſeven, by the 
time they arrived at Tollantzinco ſe). They did not chuſe, however, 
to ſettle in that country, although the climate is mild, and the ſoil 


8 
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fruitful; but in leſs than twenty years after, they went about forty 


miles towards the weſt, where, along the banks of a river, they 
founded the city of Tollan or Tula, after the name of their native 


country. That city, the oldeſt, as far as we know, in Anahuac, is 


one of the moſt celebrated in the hiſtory of Mexico, and was the ca- 


pital of the Toltecan kingdom, and the court of their kings. Their 


monarchy began in the year 8. Acatl, that is in the year 607 of the 
' Chriſtian era, and laſted three hundred and eighty-four years. J 
have ſubjoined the ſeries of their kings with the yur. of the Chriſtian 


: era in which they began to reign (ft. 7. 


Chalchiutlanetzin, in the 6 67 
 Txthilcuechahuac, in the 719 
Huetzin, in the 771 
ä’ -w n -8a3 - 
Nacaxoc, in the 875 
1 in the 927 
- Xiutzaltzin , Queen, „ in the 979 
Topiltxin, 5 in the 1031. 


It might appear extraordinary that juſt eight monarchs ſhould reign 5 


in the courſe of four centuries, if it were not explained by a ſingular 


(e) The Gen Toltecan leaders were, Zacat!, Chalcstzin, Ehecatzin, Cohuatzon, T: zibuacoath 
Metzotzin, and T lapalmetzotzin. 


(J) We have pointed out the year in which the Toltecan monarchs began their reigns, | 


by taking for granted the epoch of their leaving Huehuetlapallan, which however, is very 
uncertain, 


law 


86 
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law of that people, according to which, no king was ſuffered to 
reign either longer or ſhorter than a Toltecan age; which, as we ſhall 


mention in another place, conſiſted of fifty-two years. If a king 
completed the age, upon the throne, he immediately reſigned the go- 


vernment, and another was put in his place: and if the king hap- 


pened to die before the age was expired, the nobles aſſumed the ad- 


miniſtration, and, in the name of the deceaſed king, governed the 


kingdom for the remaining years of the age. This was the caſe 


_ Seer. II. 
The great ci- 
wilization of 
the Tolte- 
Cas. 2 = 


with the Queen Xiutzaltzin, after whoſe death in the fifth year of her 
reign, the nobles held the government for the forty-eight years which | 
ſucceeded. 


The Toltecas were the moſt celebrated people of Anahuac, for : 
. ſuperior civilization, and {kill in the arts; whence, in aſter ages, 


it has been common to diſtinguiſh the moſt rmatkeble artiſts, in an 
| honourable manner, by the appellation of Toltecas. They always 


lived in ſociety, collected into cities, under the government of kings, | 


and regular laws. They were not very warlike, and leſs turned to the 
exerciſe of arms than to the cultivation of the arts. The nations 


that have ſucceeded them, have acknowledged themſelves indebted to 


the Toltecas for their knowledge of the culture of grain, cotton, 


pepper, and other moſt uſeful fruits. Nor did they only practiſe 


thoſe arts which are dictated by neceſſity, but thoſe alſo which mi- 
niſter to luxury. They had the art of caſting gold and ſilver, and 


melting them in whatever forms they pleaſed, and acquired the 


greateſt reputation from the cutting of all kinds of gems: but no- 
thing, to us, raiſes their character ſo high as their having been the 
inventors, or at leaſt the reformers of has. ſyſtem of the arrangement 
of time, which was adopted by all the civilized nations of Anahuac; 


and which, as we ſhall ſee afterwards, implies numerous obſervations, 


and a wonderfully correct aſtronomy. 


. Cav. Boturini /g, upon the faith of the ancient hiſtories of the 
Toltecas, favs, that obſerving in their own country of Huebuetla- 


pallan, how the ſolar year exceeded the civil one by which they 


(e) In a work of his, printed at Madrid, in 1746, under the title of, Shetch if a general 


Iiſlory of New Spain, founded upon a great Number of Figures, Symbols, Characters, ge” 


Phics: Hymns, and Manſcripts of Tudian Authors, lately diſcovereds 


re ckoned, 
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reckoned, about ſix hours, they regulated it by interpoling the in- Book 11, 


tercalary day once in the four years; which they did, more than 


one hundred years before the Chriſtian era. He fays beſides, that in 
the year 660, under the reign of Ixtlalcuechabuae, in Tula, a cele- 
brated aſtronomer called Huematxin, aſſembled, by the king's conſent, 


all the wiſe men of the nation ; and with them painted that famous 
book called Teoamoxtli or Divine Book, in which were repreſented, in 
very plain figures, the origin of the. Indians, their diſperſion after the 
confuſion of tongues at Babel, their journey in Aſia, their firſt ſet- 
tlements upon the Continent of America, the founding of the king - 
dom of Tula, and their progreſs till that time. There were deſcribed 
the heavens, the planets, the conſtellations, the Toltecan calendar 
with its cycles, the mythological transformations, in which were in- 
cluded their moral philoſophy, and the myſteries of their deities con- 
cealed by hieroglyphics from common underſtandings, together with 
all that appertained to their religion and manners. The above men- 
tioned author adds, that that eclipſe of the ſun which happened at 
the death of our Saviour, was marked in their paintings, in the year 
7. Techtli (b); and that ſome learned Spaniards, well acquainted : 
with the hiſtory and the paintings of the Toltecas, having com- 
pared their chronology with ours, found that they reckoned from 
the creation of the world to the birth of Chriſt, five thouſand one 
hundred and ninety-nine years, which is exactly the computation of 
the Roman calendar. BEL 
Whatever may be in theſe things mentioned by Boturini, upon 
which I leave the prudent reader to form his own judgment, there 
cannot be a doubt, with thoſe who have ſtudied the hiſtory of that 
people, that the Toltecas had a clear and diſtinct knowledge of the 
univerſal deluge, of the confuſion of tongues, and of the diſperſion 
of the people; and even pretended to give the names of their firſt. 
anceſtors who were divided from the reſt of the families upon that 


6 All thoſe who have ſtudied carefully the hiſtory of the nations of Anahvac, know 


very well that thoſe people were accuſtomed to mark eclipſes, comets, and other phæno- 


mena of the heavens, in their paintings. Upon reading Boturini I ſet about comparing the 


| Toltecan years with ours, and I found the 34th year of Chriſt, or zoth of our era, to be 


the 7. Tochtli: but I did this merely to ſatisfy my own euriokity, and I do not mean either 


univerſal 
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univsrſal diſperſion. It is equally certain, as we ſhall ſhew in an- 


other place, however incredible it may appear to the critics of Eu- 


rope, who are accuſtomed to look upon the Americans as all equally 
barbarous, that the Mexicans and all the other civilized nations of 
Anahuac regulated their civil year according to the ſolar, by means 
of the intercalary days, in the ſame manner as the Romans did after 
the Julian arrangement ; and that this accuracy was owing to the 


{kill of the Toltecas. Their religion was idolatrous, and they ap- 


pear by their hiſtory to have been the inventors of the greateſt part of 


the mythology of the Mexicans, but we do not know that they 
practiſed thoſe barbarous and bloody ſacrifices which became after- 
wards ſo common among the other nations. 


The Tezcucan hiſtorians believed the Toltecas the authors of that 


| famous idol, repreſenting the god of water, placed on mount Taloc, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. It is certain that they built in 

| honour of their beloved god Quetzalcoatl, the higheſt pyramid of 
Cholula, and probably alſo theſe famous ones of Teotihuacan in ho- 

nour of the ſun and moon, which are ſtill in exiſtence, though much 
disfigured (). Bcturini believed the Toltecas built the pyramid of 
Cholula, to counterfeit the tower of Babel; but the painting on which 
his error is ſupported (ſufficiently common with the vulgar.of New 
Spain), is the work of a modern and POP Cholulan, the whole 


e it being a heap of abſurdities (4). 


(i) Betancourt ſays theſe pyramids were built by the Mexicans ; ; chi- 1s certainly falſe, 
and contrary to the opinion of all other authors, American as well as Spaniſh, Dr. Seguenza 


appears to think they were the work of the Olmecas ; but as we have no other remains of 
the architecture of that nation, by which we might judge; and beſides, theſe. pyramids 
being made after the model of that of Cholula, we are therefore induced to think that the 
Toltecas were the architects of them all, as Torquemada and other authors relate. 


(4) The painting alluced to by Boturini, repreſented the pyramid of Cholula, with FER | 


Mexican inſcription, To'ecatl Chalchibuatl onazia Ehecatepetl ; which he thus interprets: : A 


monument, or precious flove of the Tolteca nation, <vhoſe neck ſearches into the region of the 1 1 
but independent of the incorrectneſs of the writing, and the barbariſm Chalchihuatl, wWwho- 
ever is in the leaſt inſtructed in the Mexican language, will immediately perceive there could 
not be a more whimſical interpretation. At the foot of the pi dure, ſays; Boturini, the author 
put a note, in which, addreſſi ng himſelf to his countrymen, he admonihed them as follows: 
Nobles, and gentlemen, behold your ſcriptures, the image of your antiquity, and the hiſtory 
of your anceſtors; who, moved by ſear from the deluge, built this aſylum, for a ready 
retreat, in caſe of being again viſited by ſuch a calamity, But to ſpeak the truth, 
the 1 oltecas muſt have been utterly — of 1 if from the fear of the 
I deluge 
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During the four centuries which the monarchy of the Toltecas BOOK I. 
taſted, they multiplied conſiderably, extending their population every N 
way in numerous and large cities; but the direful calamities which Ruin of the 


happened to them in the firſt years of the reign of Topiltzin, gave a 
fatal ſhock to their proſperity and power. For ſeyeral years heaven 
denied them the neceſſary ſhowers to their fields, and the earth the 
fruits which ſupported them. The air, infected with mortal con- 


tagion, filled daily the graves with the dead, and the minds of thoſe 


| ſurviving with conſternation, at the deſtruction of their countrymen 
A great part of the nation died by famine and ſickneſs. Topiltzin 


departed life in the ſecond year Tecpatl, the twentieth of his reign, 
which was probably the year 1052 of the vulgar era, and with him 
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the Toltecan monarchy concluded. The wretched remains of the 
nation, willing to ſave themſelves from the common calamity, ſought 


timely relief to their misfortunes, in other countries. Some directed 
their courſe to Onohualco or Yucatan, ſome to Guatemala, while i 
ſome families ſtopped in the kingdom of Tula, and ſcattered them- 
{elves in the great vale where Mexics was afterwards founded; ſome 
in Cholula, Tlaximoloyan, and other places; and amongſt theſe were 


| the two princes ſons of king Topiltzin, whoſe deſcendants, in courſe 


of time, intermarried * the — . families of Mexico, Tezcuco, 


and Colhuacan. 


. -- Thee imperfect accounts of the Toltecas are all that we think 
proper to be told here, omitting n fabulous relations introduced 5 


4 they had undertaken, at 80 much expence and . the building of * ominous => 
_ pyramid, while in the higheſt mountains, a little diſtant from Cholula, they had a much 
more ſecure aſylum from inundations, with leſs danger of periſhing by want. In the ſame 


work, Boturini fays, was repreſented the baptiſm of Ilamateuctli, Queen of Cholula, con- 


ferred upon her by Deacon Aguilar, the zd of Auguſt, 1524, together with the apparition of 


the Virgin to a certain religious © who was living at Rome, ordering him to depart 


for Mexico; where he was to place on a mountain built by art (that is, the pyramid of 
Chholula), her image. But this is no more than a ſtring of dreams and lies; for in Cholula 


there never were either kings, nor could fuch baptiſm, of which no author ſays a word, 
have been celebrated on the 6th of Auguſt, 1521 ; as at that time Aguilar, with the other 
Spaniards, was in the heat of the fiege of the capital, which was to render itſelf up, ſeven 
days after, to the conquerors. Of the pretended apparition of the mother of God, there is 
no memory among the Franciſcan hiſtorians, who never omitted any thing of this kind in 


their chronicles, We have demonſtrated the falſity of this relation, to caution thoſe, with 


Scgary to modern pictures, who may in future undertake the hiſtory of Mexico, 
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by other hiſtorians //). We would require to have the Divine Book, 


cited by Boturini, and by Sig. D. Ferdinand d'Alba Ixtlilxohitl in his 
moſt valuable manuſcripts to throw greater light on the hiſtory of this 
celebrated nation. 

After the deſtruction of the T oltecas, for thi ſpace of one cen- 
tury, the land of Anahuac remained ſolitary, and almoſt entirely depo- 
PRs until the arrival of the Chechemecas (). „ 

The Chechemecas, like the Toltecas who preceded them, and athes 


nations which came after them, were originally from the northern 
countries, as we may call the North of America, like the North of 
Europe, the ſeminary of the human race. From both, in ſwarms, 
have iſſued numerous nations to people the countries in the South. 
their native country, of the ſituation of which we are ignorant, was 
called Amaquemecan, where, according to their account, different mo- 
narchs ruled their nation for many years (2). The character of the 
Chechemecas, as is ſhewn- by their hiſtory, was very ſingular, as 
a certain. degree of civilization was blended with, many traits. of bar- 


bariſm. They lived under the command of a ſovereign, and the 


chiefs and governors deputed by him, with as much ſubmiſſion as is | 
_ uſual among the moſt cultivated nations. There were diſtinctions 


between the nobility and commonalty, and the plebeians were ac- 


2 cuſtomed to reverence thoſe whoſe birth, merit, or favour with the 


69 Torquemada ſays, that at a certain ſellival-ball made by the Toltecas, the ſad- loakine 
devil appeared to them in a gigantic ſize, with immenſe arms, and in the midſt of the enter- 


tainment he embraced and ſuffocated them; that then he appeared in the figure of a child 
with a putrid head, and brought the plague; and finally, at the perſuaſion of the. ſame 


devil they abandoned the country of Tula. But this good author underſtood theſe ſymbo- 


lical figures literally; whereas they were meant only to repreſent the famine and peſtilence 


which had befallen them, at the time when they were in the height of their proſperity. 


(n) In our ſecond diſſertation, we differ from Torquemada, who does not allow more than 


eleven years of interval between the deſtruction. of the Toltecas and the arrival of the Che- 


chemecas. 
(n) Torquemada names theſe 8 kings of Amaquemecan, and to the fri he 


gives one hundred and eighty years of reign ; to the ſecond, one hundred and fifty-ſix; and 


to the third, one hundred and thirty-three, See our ſecond diſſertation on the abſurd chro- 
nology of this author. He alſo confidently affirms, that Amaquemecan was fix hundred 
miles diſtant from the ſpot where the city of Guadalaxara is at preſent, but in more than one 


thouſand two hundred miles of inhabited country beyond that city, there is not the leaſt trace 


or memory of the kingdom of Amaquemecan; from whence we believe it to be a country 
ſtill undiſcovered, and greatly farther to the northward than Torquemada imagined. 


princ 
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prince raiſed them above the other ranks. They dwelt in com- BOOK 11. 


munities together, in places compoſed, as we may imagine, of poor 


huts (o); but they neither practiſed agriculture, nor thoſe arts which 
accompany civil life. They lived only on game, and fruits, and roots 
which the earth ſpontaneouſly produced. Their clothing was the 
rough ſkins of the wild beaſts they took in prey, and their arms no 
other than the bow and arrow. Their religion was reduced to the 


ſimple worſhip of the ſun, to which pretended divinity they offered 
herbs. and flowers which they found ſpringing in the fields. With 
reſpect to their cuſtoms, they were certainly leſs diſpleaſing and leſs 


rude than thoſe to which the genius of a nation of hunters gives birth, 
Their motive for leaving their native country, is uncertain; as like- 


wiſe the etymolog y of the word Chechemecatl (o). The laſt king 


whom they had in Amaquemecan, left his government divided be- 
tween his two ſons Achcauhtli and Xolotl; the latter either not 


: brooking, as frequently happens, the diviſion of regal authority, | 
was willing to prove whether fortune deſtined him other territories, 


— — 


Sect. IV. 


Xolotl, firſt 


king of the 
Checheme- 
cas, in Ana · 


| huac. 


where he could govern without a rival; or perceiving that the moun- 


tains of his kingdom were not ſufficient to provide ſupport for the then 


probably increaſed number of inhabitants, determined to eaſe neceſſity 


by a timely departure. Having taken; therefore, ſuch reſolution 
from the one or other motive, and having firſt got intelligence, by his 
emiſſaries of a good ſituation in the ſouthern countries, he ſet out 
from his native land, with a large army of his ſubjects, who were 


diſpoſed, from affection or Intereſt, to accompany him. In their 


travels they encountered with the ruins of the Toltecan ſettlements, | 


and in particular of the great city of Tula, where they arrived at the 


end of eighteen months. From this they proceeded towards Chem- 


"4 Torquemada 65 $, that the Chechemecas had no houſes, but dwelt in the caverns of 


mountains; but in the ſame chapter where he ſays this, he affirms that he capital city of their 


kingdom was called Amaquemecan. 


(o) Several authors have laboured to guess at the etymology of che word Chechemecat!, 
Torquemada ſays, that this name is derived from Techichinaui, which ſigniſies ſucking, be- 
cauſe the Chechemecas ſucked the blood of the an mals which they hunted, But this is a 
forced etymology, particularly among thoſe nations, who did not alter derivative names in 
ſuch a manner, Betancourt believed it to be derived from Obichimi, that is, dogs boans. 


They were ſo called by other nations, in contempt ; but had this been the caſe, they would 
not bave boaſted, as they did, of the name Chechemecatl. 
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BOOK II. poalla and Tepepolco, forty miles diſtant, towards the north, from the 
— — ſite of Mexico. From thence Xolotl ſent the prince Nopaltzin, his 


ſon, to ſurvey the country. The prince crofſed the borders of the 
lakes, the mountains which ſurround the delightful vale of Mexico, 
and having marked the whole country, from the top of a lofty 
mountain, he ſhot four arrows to the four winds in token of taking 


poſſeſſion, in the name of his father, of all that country. Xolotl 
being made acquainted with the quality of the country, refolved to 


eſtabliſh himſelf in Tenayuca, a place fix miles diſtant from the ſite 
of Mexico towards the north, and diſtributed his people among the 
neighbouring lands: but the greater population being towards the 
north, and north-weſt, that tract of land had fince the name of 


Chechemecatlalli, that is, the land of the Chechemecas. Hiſtorians | 


relate, that in Tenayuca there was a review of the people taken, and 


therefore it was likewife given the name of Nepohualco, which 


means, the place of enumeration; but what Torquemada adds, is 


entirely incredible, that there were more than a million of Cheche- 
mecas found at this review, and there remained even until his time, 
twelve piles of the ſtones which they contintied to throw during the 
review. Beſides, neither is it probable that ſo large an army ſhould = 
ſet out on ſo long an expedition; z or does it appear poſſible chat ſo ſmall 
a a diſtrict could ſupport a million of hunters. 


The king being ſettled in Tenayuca, which he deſtined for the 


place of his court, and having given proper orders for the forming 
of other towns and villages, he commanded one of his captains, named 
Achitomatl, to go and trace the ſource of certain rivers which the 
prince had obſerved in his expedition. Achitomatl found in Cha- 


poltepec, i in Cojohuacan, , and in other places, ſeveral Toltecan families, 
from whom he learned the cauſe and time of their deſolation. The 


Chechemecas, not only avoided to diſturb thoſe miſerable relics of that 


celebrated nation, but formed alliances with them, many of the nobles 
marrying with the women of Tolteca; and among others, prince 
Nopaltzin married Azcaxochitl, a virgin deſcended from Pochot], 
one of the two princes of the royal family of Tolteca, who ſur- 
vived the deſtruction of their nation. This humanity brought its 


recompence to the Chechemecas; for from their commerce with 
that 
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the art of caſting them; alſo to cut ſtones, to ſpin and weave cotton, 
and other things, by which they improved their means of living, 
their clothing, their habitations, and manners. 


Nor did the arrival of other civilized nations contribute leſs to the 


refinement of the Checehmecas. Eight years were ſcarcely elapſed 


from the time that Xolotl had eſtabliſhed himſelf in Tenayuca, 
when there arrived in that country ſix reſpectable perſons, with a 


conſiderable retinue of people. They were from a northern country, 


neighbouring to the kingdom of Amaquemecan, or a little diſtant 
from it, the name of which is not mentioned by hiſtorians; but we 


Y have reaſon to believe that it was the country of Axtlan, the native 


country of the Mexicans, and that theſe new colonies were the fix 

famous tribes of Nahuatlachi, of which all the hiſtorians of Mexico 

make mention, and we ſhall ſhortly treat of. It is probable that 

Xolotl ſent advice to his native country, of the advantages of the 
ſituation where he was eſtabliſhed ; and that ſuch information, ſpread 
among the adjoining nations, incited many families to follaw his 
ſteps, and partake his good fortune. It is alſo to be imagined, that 

| ſome famine or ſcarcity having happened to the northern coun- 

tries, ſo many people were obliged to ſeek relief in lands to the 


ſouthward. However it was, the fix perſons arrived in Tenayuca 


from the North, were graciouſly received by the Chechemecan king; 
and when he learned the purpoſe of their travel, and their deſire to 
ſtay in that country, he alſigned them a diſtrict which * might 


inhabit with their people. 


A few years after, there arrived three other princes, with a great ar- 
my of the Acolhuan nation, natives of Teoacolhuacan, a country neigh- 


bouring to, and not far diſtant from the kingdom of Amaquemecan. 
Theſe princes were named Acolbuatzin, Chiconquauhtli, and Tzon- 


tecomatl, and were of the moſt noble houſe of Citin. I t was the 
molt cultivated and moſt civilized of all the nations which were in 


that country ſince the Toltecas. It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, how 
great a rumour was occaſioned by ſuch a novelty, in that kingdom, 
and what diſquiet ſo great a multitude of unknown people raiſed 

I among 
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that induſtrious nation, they began to taſte corn, and other fruits of BOOK 11. 
induftry ; were taught agriculture, the manner of digging metals, and YL 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BOOK H. among the Chechemecas ; nor does it ſeem probable, that they would 
have been permitted to enter the kingdom, without having previouſly 
given information of their condition, and the motives of their viſit, 
'The king was at this time in Tezcuco, where he had removed his 
court, either being tired of Tenayuca, or allured by the advantageous 
fituation of that new place. Here the three princes arrived, and being 
preſented to the king, after a profound bow, and that ceremony of 
reſpect ſo familiar to theſe nations of kiſſing the hand after having 
touched the earth with it, they addreſſed him in words to this pur- 
poſe. We are come, mighty king, from the kingdom of Teoacol- 
* huacan, a little diſtance only from your native country: we are all 
< three brothers, and ſons of a great lord; but being acquainted with 
the happineſs which the Chechemecas enjoy under the rule of a 
prince ſo humane, we have preferred to the advantages which we 
had in our native country, the honour of becoming your ſubjects. 
« We pray you, therefore, to give us place in your happy land, where 
« we may live dependent on your authority and ſubject to your com- 
mand.“ The Chechemecan ſovereign was pleaſed with the lordly 
air and RN” manners of theſe noble youths, but ſtill more with 
the flattering vanity of ſeeing humbled, in his preſence, three princes 
allured from ſuch diſtant countries by the fame of his clemeney and his 
power. He replied with complaiſance to their addreſs, and offered to 
comply with their deſires; but while he was deliberating i in what man- 
ner he ſhould do it, he ordered his ſon to lodge them, and aks care of 
their entertainment. 5 
The king had two daughters who were marriageable, whom, From: | 
the firſt he had thought of marrying with the two eldeſt princes; 
but he was unwilling to diſcover this intention, until he ſhould be ac- | 
quainted with their diſpoſition, and ſhould be ſure of the conſent of 
his ſubjects. When he was ſatisfied in mind of both theſe points, he 
called the princes to him, who remained anxious about their fate, and 
opened his reſolution to them, not only to grant them eftablichments in 
his kingdom, but alſo to marry two of them with his daughters, lament - 
ing that he had no other, to avoid leaving any one excluded from the 
new alliance. The princes thanked him with warm expreſſions of 
gratitude, and proffered to ſerve him with the utmoſt fidelity. 


When 
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When the day appointed for the nuptials arrived, ſuch a concourſe 
of people flocked to Tenayuca, the Place deſtined for the ſolemniza- 
tion, the city being unable to receive them, many remained in the 
country. Acolhuatzin married. the eldeſt of the princeſſes, named: 
Cuetlaxochitl, and Chiconquautli the other. The third prince: had 
Coatetl, a virgin born in Chalco of moſt noble parents, in whom the 
Toltecan and Chechemecan blood were both mixed. The public re- 

7 Joicings laſted ſixty days, and the entertainments conſiſted of wreſtling, 

running, and combats with wild beaſts, exerciſes which were agree- 
| able to the genius of the Chechemecas, and in all of them the prince 

Nopaltzin diſtinguiſhed himſelf. After the example of theſe royal 


* 
BOOK Il. 
| 3 


perſonages, the two nations continued to increaſe their alliance by in- 


ter-marriages until they became one, which taking its name from the 


moſt noble party, was called Acolhua, and the kingdom Acolhuacan; 
the name of Chechemecas being left to thoſe who, preferring the ex- 


erciſe of the chace to the toil of agriculture, or grown impatient. of 


ſubordination, went off to the mountains, which are towards the i 


north and the north-weſt of the vale of Mexico, where yielding them 
ſelves up to the impulſe of their barbarous liberty, without a chief, 
without laws, without a fixed dwelling, or the other advantages of. 
ſociety, they employed the day in purſuit of animals for prey, and. 
when fatigued ſunk down to. ſleep wherever night overtook them.. 


'Theſe barbarians mingled with the Otomies, a nation which was at- 


tached to the ſame courſe of life, occupied a tract. of more than three: 
hundred miles of country, and the 8 paniards were harraſſed by their = 


deſcendants. for many years after the conqueſt of Mexico. 
| When: the nuptial feſtivities were at an end, Xolotl divided his king- 
dom into ſeveral diſtinct ſtates, and aſſigned the poſſeſſion of them to 
his ſons in law, and the other nobles of each nation. He granted to 
prince Acolhuatzin the ſtate of Azcapozalco, eighteen miles to the 
weſt of Tezcuco,. and from him deſcended the kings under whoſe go- 
vernment the Mexicans continued more than fifty years. On Chicon- 
quauhtli he. conferred the ſtate of Xaltocan; and on Tzontecomatl, 
that of Coat lichan. 
The population daily encreaſed, and with it the nierten of tlie 


people; but at the ſame time ambition and other paſſions which had. 
lain: 


fer: VII. 
Diviſion of 
the ſtates, and: 
rebellions. 
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3800 II. lain dormant from the want of ideas, in times of a ſavage life, began to 
ll — awaken in their minds. Xolotl, who, during the greateſt period of 
his reign, had exerciſed great clemency in his government, had found 
himſelf, in the laſt years of his life, conſtrained to uſe ſevere meaſures 
to check the reſtleſs diſpoſition of ſome rebels, occaſionally depriving 
them of their offices, or puniſhing the moſt criminal with death. 
Theſe juſt chaſtiſements, inſtead of intimidating, exaſperated them fo 
much, that they formed the atrocious deſign of taking the king's life, 
for the execution of which an occaſion ſpeedily preſented itſelf. A little 
time previous to this the king had expreſſed a wiſh to increaſe the 
waters of his gardens where he was accuſtomed to take recreation, 
and frequently alſo relieved his burden of years with ſleep, to which 
he was invited by the coolneſs and charms of the place. Being ac- 
quainted with this, the rebels dammed up the little river which crofſed 
the city, and opened a ditch to conduct the waters to the gardens ; 
waited the time at which the king was accuſtomed to go to ſleep, 
then raiſing the dam let all the water at once into the gardens, and 
| ſuddenly overflowed them. They flattered themſelves that their vi- 
cious aim would never be detected; as the diſaſter of the king might 
be imputed to an accident, or to ill conducted meaſures by his ſubjects, 
who ſincerely deſired to ſerve their ſovereign : but they deceived them- 
| ſelves, and their attempt proved abortive; as the king had fecret in- 
telligence of their conſpiracy ; but diſſembling his knowledge of it, he 
retired at his uſual time into the garden, and + went to ſleep on an ele- 
vated ſpot, where he was expoſed to no danger. When he afterwards | 
ſaw the water enter, although the treaſon was now apparent, he con- 
tinued his diſſimulation to ridicule his enemies: I, he then faid, 
% was perſuaded that my ſubjects loved me, but now 1 fre they love 
* me ſtill more than I believed. I was defirous of increaſing the water 
of my garden, and behold my fubje&s have done it without any 
„ expence : it is proper therefore to rejoice at my happineſs.” He 
then ordered there ſhould be rejoicings in the court, and when they 
were concluded, he departed full of anguiſh and difdain for Tenayuca, 
reſolved to inflict exemplary puniſhment on the conſpirators ; but 
there he was ſeized with a mortal diſtemper which moderated his 
paſſion, 


». 


Being 
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Being now ſenſible of an approaching death, he called prince No- 
paltzin to him, his daughters, and Acolhuatzin his ſon-in-law, the 
other princes being now dead, and recommended to them concord 
among themſelves, the care of the people committed to their charge, 


the protection of the nobility, and clemency to all their ſubjects ; 
after which, a few hours, in the midſt of the tears and plaints of his 


children, he ended his life in a very advanced age, having reigned in 


that country, as appears, more than forty years. He was a robuſt and 


courageous man, but of a moſt affectionate heart to his children, and 


w7 
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Death and 
funeral of 
Xolotl. 


mild to his people. His reign would have been more happy had its 5 


duration been more ſhort / (a). 


The news of the death of the king immediately ſpread over the 


whole kingdom, and ſpeedy advice of it was given to the principal 


lords, that they might attend at the funeral. They adorned the royal 
corpſe with various little figures of gold and filver, which the Che- 


chemecas, having been inſtructed by the Toltecas, had begun now to 


work, and placed it in a chair made of gum copal and other aromatic 


ſabſtances ; and thus it remained five days, while the lords ſummon- 
ed to the funeral arrived. After they were all aſſembled, the corpſe 


was burnt, according to the cuſtom of the Chechemecas, and the aſhes 
gathered in an urn of the hardeſt ſtone. This urn was kept expoſed 
for forty days in a hall of the royal manſion, where daily the nodility 


thronged to pay their homage of tears to their deceaſed ſovereign, and 


the urn was afterwards carried to a cave in the neighbourhood of the 


1 city with ſimilar demonſtrations of grief. 
As ſoon as the funeral of Xolotl was concluded, they celebrated 
the aſcenſion of prince Nopaltzin to the throne with acclamations and 


b rejoicings for other forty days. When the lords took leave of their 


new king to return to their reſpective ſtites, one of them made this 
ſhort harangue: Great king and lord, as your ſubjects and ſervants, 
* we go in obedience to your commands, to govern the people you 
“have committed to our charge, bearing in our hearts the pleaſure of 
70 having ſcen you on the throne, not leſs due to your virtue than your 


Seer. IX. 
Nopaltzin 
IL. king of 


the Cheche- 
mecas. e 


* birth. We acknovrlege the good fortune unequalled which we 


(70 Torquemada gives Xolotl one hundred and thirteen years of reign, and more than two s 


hundred years of life. On this ſce our Difſertation, 


Vol. I. 9-- have 
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PE 4 you to regard us with the eyes of a real father, and to protect us 
« with your might, that we may reſt ſecure under your ſhade. You 
6 are as well the water which reſtores, as the fire which deſtroys, and 
in your hands hold equally our life and our death.” 
The lords having taken leave, the king remained in Tenayuca, with 
his ſiſter the widow of the prince Chiconquauhtli. He was then, as 
far as we can conjecture, about ſixty years of age, and had ſons and 
grandſons. His lawful children by the Toltecan queen were Tlotzin, 
Quauhtequihua, and Apopozoc. On Tlotzin, who was the firſt born, 
he conferred the government of Tezcuco, that he might begin to 
learn the difficult art of governing men ; and the other two were placed 
over the ſtates of Zacatlan and Tenamitic . 
The king paſſed one year in the court of Tenayuca, arranging the . 
affairs of the ſtate, which were not ſo ſettled as they had been at firſt. 
From thence he went to Tezcuco, to treat with his ſon about the 
moſt convenient meaſures to be taken to reſtore the former tranquillity 
of his kingdom. While he was there he went one day into the royal 
gardens with his ſon, and ſome other lords of the court, and as they 
were in converſation, he burſt ſuddenly into a flood of tears; being 
requeſted to explain the cauſe, Two cauſes, ſaid he, produce 
my tears, the one the memory of my late father, which is revived 
« by the ſight of this place where he uſed to take recreation; the 
« gther is the compariſon which 1 make of theſe happy days with the 
e preſent bitter moments. When my father planted theſe gardens, | 
he had quiet ſubjects, who ſerved him with ſincerity, and received. 
the offices which he conferred upon them, with humility and 
« oratitude ; but at preſent ambition and diſcord are every where pre- 
66 « ailing. It troubles me to be obliged to uſe the ſubjects as ene- 
mies, whom I once in this place treated as friends and brothers. 
Po you, my fon,” addreſſing Tlotzin, © keep conſtantly in your 
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(r) If we are to adopt the chronology of Torquemada, we muſt give Nopaltzin when he 
mounted the throne one hundred and thirty years of age; as when he arrived with his ſather 
in the country of Anahuac, he was at leait eighteen or twenty years, which added to the one 

hundred and thirteen years, which, according to Torquemada, Xolot! reigned in that country, 
make one hundred and thirty-one, or one hundred and thirty-three, On this ſee our Second 
Diſſertation. | 
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* ples of prudence and juſtice which he left us. Strengthen your | 
* heart with every virtue which you will have occaſion for, to govern 
your ſubjects. After condoling ſome time with his ſon, the king 
departed for his court of Tenayuca. 
The prince Acolhuatzin, who was till living, thinking the boun- | 
daries of his ſtate of Azcapozalco too narrow, reſalved to take poſſeſ- | 
ſion of Tepotzotlan, and in fact took it by force, in ſpite of the re- | 
ſiſtance made by Chalchiuhcua, lord of that ſtate. It is to be believed, 
that Acolhuatzin would not have done fo violent an act without the 
expreſs conſent of the king, who was, probably, willing to revenge 
himſelf in that manner of ſome offence he had received from Chal- 
chiuhcua. | 
The conteſt was a good deal more bloody which aroſe a little after 
from intereſts of a very different nature. Huetzin, lord of Coatlichan, 
ſon of the late prince Tzontecomatl (s), was deſirous of marrying 
Atotoztli, a noble and beautiful virgin, and grand-daughter of the 
queen. Jacazozolotl, lord of Tepetlaoztoc, made ſimilar pretenſions ; 
but either being more ſtrongly enamoured, or more violent in temper, 
not content with havin 8 0 demanded her of her father, he was willing 
to render himſelf maſter of his beauty by arms; and for this purpoſe 
collected a ſmall army of his ſubjects, which was joined by Tochin- 
teuctli, who had been lord of Quahuacan, but was diſpoſſeſſed on ac- 
count of his miſdeeds, and baniſhed to T epetlaoztoc. | Huetzin, ap- 
prized of this intent, went to meet him with a greater number of 
troops, and gave him battle in the neighbourhood of Tezcuco, in 
which ſome of Jacazozolotl 8 people were ſlain along with himſelf, and 
| the reſt of the army routed. Tochinteuctli ſaved himſelf by flight, 
ſheltering himſelf in the city of Huexotzinco, on the other ſide of 
the mountains. Huetzin, having got rid of his rival, with the con- 


(5) Torquemada makes Huetzin, ſon of Itzmitl, and him ſon of Tzontecomatl ; in the thir- 
teenth chapter of book the firſt ; but in chapter 40, he ſays, that Ttzmitl was one of thoſe who 
came with Xolotl from Amaquemican, ſo that he makes him born before his father Tzonte- 
comatl, as he was a young man only when he came to Anahuae ; and he did not come before 
the 47th year of the reign of Xolotl, as the ſame author affirms, Beſides in one place, he 
makes Itzmitl a pure Chichemecan ; and in another place the ſon of an Acolhuan, But who 1s 
capble of marking all the contradictions and anachroniſms of Torquemada . 
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ſent of the king took poſſeſſion of the maid and the ſtate of Tepet- 


laoztoc. 
After theſe ſmall wars of the feudatory princes, one more conſider- 


able aroſe between the crown and the province of Tollantzinco, which 
was in rebellion. The king himſelf took the field in perſon with a 


large army; but as the rebels were numerous in force and well dil-. 


ciplined, the royal army was wprſted during nineteen days which the 

War laſted, until being reinforced by new troops, under the command 
of f Tlotzin, he defeated the rebels, and puniſhed the heads of the rebel - 
lion in the moſt rigorous manner. Their evil example, when imitated 
by other lords, met with the ſame fate. 


Nopaltzin had juſt reſtored tranquillity to his kingdom, when the 


famous prince Acolhuatzin, firſt lord of Azcapozalco, died, leaving 
the ſtate to his ſon Tezozomoc. His funeral was celebrated with great 
magnificence, the king and the nobility of —_ the nations of Acolhua | 


and Chechemeca attending. 


| 8 EC To . 


Tlotzin III. 


Sor. XI. 
Quinaltzin 
IV. king of 


The king himſelf did not long ſurvive, having PRIN: thirty-two 
years, and declared Tlotzin, his firſt born, ſucceſſor to his crown. The 


_ funeral rites were per formed at the ſame court, and, with the ſame form 
and ceremonies as that of Xolotl, to whom he was ſimilar not leſs 1 in 
diſpoſition than in robuſtneſs and courage. 


Among the lords who were preſent at the acceſſion of the new king 


to the throne, were his two brothers Quauhtiquehua and Apopozoc, 


whom he entertained for one year in his palace. Tlotzin was of ſo be- 


nevolent and affectionate a diſpoſition, he was the whole delight of his | 
vaſſals. All the nobles ſought pretences to viſit him, and enjoy the 
pleaſure and charms of his converſation. Notwithſtanding his natural 


diſpoſition to peace, he took great care of the affairs of war, making 


his ſubjects frequently exerciſe in arms, and he himſelf was fond of the 
chace; but we know no particular acts or events of his reign, during 
thirty-ſix years which he occupied the throne of Acolhuacan. He died 

_ afflicted with the moſt ſevere pains in Tenayuca. His aſhes were de- 
poſited in an urn of coſtly ſtone, which was for forty days expoſed to 
the ſight of the people under a pavilion. 


Tlotzin was ſucceeded in the kingdom by his ſon Quinatzin, had 
by Quauhcihuatzin, daughter of the lord of Huexotla. His exaltation 
. 
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to the throne was celebrated with greater ſolemnity than that of his nook 17. 
predeceſſors; not at Tenayuca, but at Tezcuco, where he eſtabliſhed Pop rag | 
his court, and from that time until the conqueſt of the Spaniards, that mecas, 
city continued the capital of the kingdom of Acolhuacan. In his pal- 
ſage from the new to the old court, he made himſelf be tranſported i in 
2 portable chair or open litter, borne on the ſhoulders of four princi- 
pal lords, and under an umbrella which was carried by four others. 
Until that time all the ſovereigns had uſed to walk on foot. This | 
king was the firſt to whom vanity ſuggeſted ſuch a kind of pomp, and 
his example was imitated by all the kings and nobles of that country, 
who ſtrove to ſurpaſs each other in e grandeur. An emula- 
tion not leſs pernicious to ſtates than to princes themſelves. : 
The commencement of his government was very tranquil ; but the 
ſtates of Meztitlan and Tototepec, which are ſituated in the mountains 
lying to the north of that capital, ſoon roſe in rebellion. The mo- 
ment the king received the advice, he marched with a great army, and 
| ſent to tell the heads of the rebellion, that if their courage was equal 
to their perfidy, they ſhould deſcend within. two days to the plain of 
Tlaximalco, where their fate would be decided by battle; if not, he 
was reſolved to put flames to their city, without pardon to women or 
children. The rebels, as they were already well prepared, came down 
before the time appointed to the plain, to ſhew their courage. The ſig- 
nal for battle being given, the attack became furious and obſtinate on 
both ſides until night ſeparated the armies, leaving the victory unde- 
cided. They continued for forty days frequently engaging, the rebels 
being no way diſcouraged by the advantages which the royal troops 
daily gained ; but perceiving at length, by the ſlaughter and diminution 
of their forces, that their ruin was inevitable, they ſurrendered to their 
ö ſovereign, who, after rigorous puniſhment of the ringleaders of the 
rebellion, pardoned the crime of the people. The ſame conduct was 
i obſerved with Tepepolco, which had alſo rebelled. 
This ſpirit of rebellion ſpread like contagion over all the kingdom ; 
and Tepepolco was ſcarcely ſubdued when H uchuitoca, Mizquic, To- 
tolapa, and four other cities, declared a revolt. The king choſe to go 
in perſon with a ſtrong body of troops againſt Totolapa, and ſent a- 
gainſt the other fix cities as many detachments under command of brave 


and faithful generals ; ; his ſucceſs was ſuch, that in a very ſhort ſpace 
of 
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of time, and without any conſiderable loſs, he brought all the ſeven 


cities again under his obedience. Theſe victories were celebrated with 


great rejoicings during eight days in the court, and rewards given to 


tlie officers and ſoldiers who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves. As the 


evil example of ſome ſtates had excited others to rebellion, ſo did the 
unſucceſsful iſſue ſerve in future as a caution not to form new conſpi- 
racies againſt the loyalty due to their ſovereign ; from whence, during 


the reſt of his government, which, according to hiſtorians, RSG ſixty | 
years, Quinatzin enjoyed the utmoſt tranquillity. 


When he died they obſerved ceremonies to him which had never 


2 been practiſed with his anceſtors ; they opened his body, took out his 
bowels, and prepared it with different aromatic ſubſtances, to keep it 
ſome time free from corruption. They afterwards placed it in a great 
chair, clothed in royal habits, and armed with a bow and arrow, and 
put at his feet a wooden eagle, and behind him a tyger, to ſignify his 
bravery and intrepidity. In this ſtate it was expoſed for forty days; 
and after the uſual mourning, burnt, and the aſhes buried i in a cave of 

the mountains neighbouring to Tezcuco. 


Quinatzin was ſucceeded on the throne by his fon 'T echotlalla ; but 


the events of this and the following Chechemecan kings reigns being 
connected with thoſe of the Mexicans, who had at this period (in. the 


fourteenth century of the vulgar era), founded their famous capital, we 
reſerve the relation of them to another place, judging it ſufficient at 


preſent to lay before the reader the ſeries of all the kings, annexing, as 


far as is known, the year of the vulgar era in which they. began their 


reigns, that we may afterwards make ſome mention of the nations 
_ which arrived before the Mexicans in that country. 


L Chechemecan Kings. 3 
Xolotl, began to reign in the 12th century. 


Nopaltæin, in the 13th century. 

'Thotzin, in the 14th century. 

Quinatxin, in the 14th century. 
Techotlalla, in the 14th century. 
Lxtlilrocbitl (t), in-the 1400: -- Be- 


0 We do not reckon Ixtlilxochitl among the Chechemecan kings, becauſe he was only 
Created governor of TI6xcuco by the Spaniards. | Jt 1s therefore to be doubted, if Cuicuilz- 
catzin 
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Between this and the following kings reign, the tyrants Tezozo- 
moc and Maxtla occupied the throne of Acolhuacan. 


Nezahualcoyotl, in the year 1426. 
Nezahualpill, in the year 1470. 
Cacamatin, in the year 1516. 
Cuicuitæcatxin, in the year 1520. 
Coanacotin, in the year 1520. 


We cannot fix the year in which the five firſt kings began to reign, 
becauſe we do not know how long Xolotl and Techotlalla reigned ; 
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we, however, think it probable, that the Chechemecan monarchy had : 
a beginning in Anahuac about the end of the twelfth century, and 
laſted 330 years, until about 1521, at which time it ceaſed with the 
kingdom of Mexico. At leaſt eleven lawful kings, and two tyrants 


N the th one. 


ne * A art} ved © in the country of Anahuac after the beginning 
of the: ur. With regard to other nations, there is an incre- 


_ dible differ <ice of gpinion and confuſion in hiſtorians reſpecting their 
85 origin, their number, and the time in which they ſettled in Anahuac. 


The great ſtudy which I have made to trace truth has ſerved only to 


increaſe my uncertainty, and to make me deſpair of ever knowing here- 
after what is hitherto unknown. Leaving aſide, therefore, all fables, 
we ſhall adhere to what is certain, or at leaſt probable. 5 

The Olmecas and the Xicallancas, whether one nation, or two diſ- 
tinct nations, but conſtantly allied and connected together, were fo an- 
cient in the country of Anahuac, that many authors account them 


SECT. XII. 
The Olme- 
cas and the 
Otomies. 


prior to the Toltecas /u). Of their origin we know nothing, nor do 


the ancient pictures tell us more than that they inhabited the country 
circumjacent to the great mountain Matlalcueje, and that being driven 
catzin 1s to be numbered among theſe kings; as in ſpite of, and contrary to the riglit of Co- 


anacotzin, he was intruded on the kingdom of Acolhuacan by Montezuma, through the in- 
trigues of Cortes. 


(2) Some authors, and among them the celebrated D. Siguenza, have wrote that the Ol- 
micas paſſed from the Atlantic iſles, and that they alone came to Anahuac from the quarter of 


the Eaſt, all the other nations having come from the region of the North: but we know no 
foundation for this opinion, 


s from 
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ROOK I. from thence by the Teochechemecas, or Tlaſcalans, PT tranſported 
—— themſelves to the coaſt of the gulf of Mexico (x). 
The Otomies, who formed one of the moſt numerous nations, were 
probably one of the moſt ancient in that country ; but they continued 
for many ages in barbariſm, living ſcattered in the caverns of the moun- 
tains, and ſupporting themſelves by the chace, in which they were moſt 
dextrous. They occupied a tract of more than three hundred miles of 
land, from the mountains of Izmiquilpan towards the north-weſt, 
bordering in the eaſt and welt on other nations equally ſavage. In the 
fifteenth century, either being compelled by force, or ſtimulated by the 
example of other nations, they began to live in ſociety, under ſubjec- 
tion to the crown of Acolhuacan. In the country of Anahuac, and like- 
wiſe in the vale of Mexico, they ſettled an infinite number of places; 
the greater, and eſpecially the moſt conſiderable of them, ſuch as thoſe 
of Xilotepec and Huitzapan, were in the vicinage of the country which 
they occupied before; the others were ſcattered among the Matlatzin- 
cas and Tlaſcalans, and in other provinces of the kingdom, preſerving 
even down to our times, their primitive language in the inſular colo- 
nies, though ſurrounded by other nations. We are not, however, to 
: conclude, that the whole nation was then brought to a ſtate of civil 
life, as a great part, and poſſibly the moſt numerous, were {ſtill left 
together with the Chechemecas in the condition of ſavages. The 
barbarians of both nations, which were confounded together by the 
Spaniards, under the name of Chechemecas, made themſelves famous 
by their invaſions, and were not ſinally ſubdued by the Spaniards until 
the ſeventeenth century. The Otomies have always been reputed the 
moſt rude nation of Anahuac, not more from the difficulty every body 
finds in underſtanding their language than their ſervile ſtate of life; 
as even in the time of the 3 kings they were treated as ſlaves. : 
Their language is very difficult and full of aſpirations, which they 
make partly in the throat, partly in the noſe; but otherwiſe it is ſuf- 
ficiently copious and expreſſive. Anciently they were renowned for 


their dexterity in the chace ; at prefent they traffick in coarſe cloths 
for the dreſs of the other Indians. 


(>) Boturini conjectures, that the Olmecas, when driven from their country, went to the 
Antilles, or Caribbee Iſlands, and South America. This is no more than conjecture. 1 
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The nation of the Taraſcas occupied the vaſt, rich, and pleaſant 
country of Michuacan, where they multiplied conſiderably, and ſettled 
many cities and an infinite number of villages. Their kings were ri- 
vals of the Mexicans, and had frequent wars with them. Their ar- 
tiſts excelled, or vied with thoſe of other nations; at leaſt after the 
conqueſt of Mexico: the beſt Moſaic works were made in Michuacan, 


and there only this valuable art was preſerved unto our time. The 


Taraſcas were idolatrous, but not ſo cruel as the Mexicans in their 
worſhip. Their language is copious, ſweet, and ſonorous. They 
make frequent uſe of the ſoft R; their ſyllables, for the moſt part, 


_ conſiſt of a ſingle conſonant, and a ſingle vowel. Beſides the natural 


advantage of their country, the Taraſcas had the good fortune to have 


D. Vaſca di Quiroga for their firſt biſhop, one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed prelates Spain has produced, worthy of being compared with 
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the ancient fathers of the church, and whoſe memory was preſerved 


freſh unto our time, and will laſt perpetually among theſe people. 


The country of Michuacan, which is one of the fineſt of the New 


World, was annexed to the crown of Spain by the free and ſponta- 
neous act of its lawful ſovereign, without coſting the Spaniards a drop 
of blood, although it is probable that the recent example of the ruin 
of the Mexican empire, intimidated and impelled that monarch to ſuch 


a conceſſion [7 }. 
The Mazahuas were once a part of the nation of the Otomies, as 


the languages of both nations are but different dialects of the ſame 


tongue; but this diverſity between two nations ſo jealous of preſerv- 
ing their idioms uncorrupted, is a clear argument of the great anti- 


0 BY Boturini fay s, that the Mexicans finding ann beſieged by the Spaniards, ſent 
an embaſſy to the king of Michuacan, to procure his alliance; that he aſſembled an hun- 


dred thouſand Taraſcas, and as many Teochechemecas, in the province of Avalos; but that, 
being intimidated by certain viſions which his ſiſter had, who was once dead but returned to 
_ - life again, he diſcharged the army, and abandoned the undertaking of ſuccouring the Mexi- 
- cans, as. he had intended. But all this account is a firing of fables, As far. as we know, 
no author of that age makes mention. of ſuch an event. Whence came theſe hundred 
thouſand: Teochechemecas, who were ſo quickly aſſembled? Why was the army collected 
in the province moſt diſtant from Mexico? Who has ever ſeen the king of France order his 
troops to be aſſembled in Flanders, to ſuccour ſome city of Spain? The reſurrection of 
the princeſs is a fable founded on the. memorable occurrence, reſpecting the ſiſter of Monte- 
zuma, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


VorL. I. P quity 


Secr. XIV. 
The Maza- 
huas, Matlat. 
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BOOK II. quity of their ſeparation. The principal places which they inhabitcd 
iE s were on the weſtern mountains of the vale of Mexico, and formed the 


province of Mazahuacan, belonging to the crown of Tacuba. 
The Matlatzincas made a conſiderable ſtate in the fertile vale of 
Toluca; and, however great, anciently, their reputation was for bra- 


very, they were, notwithſtanding, ſubjected to the crown of Mexico, 


by king Axayacatl. 15 0 3 
The Miztecas and Zapotecas peopled the vaſt countries of their 


name, to the ſouth-eaſt of Tezcuco. The numerous ſtates into which 
theſe two countries were divided, continued a long time under ſeveral 


lords or rulers of the ſame nations, until they were ſubdued by the 
Mexicans. T hoſe nations were civilized and induſtrious; they had 


their laws, exerciſed the arts of the Mexicans, and made uſe of the 
fame method to compute time, and the ſame paintings to perpetuate 
the memory of events, in which they repreſented the creation of the 
world, the univerſal deluge, the confuſion of tongues ; although the 
whole was intermixed with various fables /z). Since the conqueſt, the 
Miztecas and Zapotecas have been the moſt induſtrious people of 
New Spain. While the commerce of filk laſted, they were the feeders 
of the worms; and to their labours is owing all the cochineal, which 


for many years, until the preſent time, has been imported from Mexi- 
co into Europe. 


The Chiapaneſe have been the firſt peoplers of the New World, if 
we give credit to their traditions. They ſay that Votan, the grandſon 


of that reſpectable old man who built the great ark to ſave himſelf and 
family from the deluge, and one of thoſe who undertook the building 
of that lofty edifice which was to reach heaven, went, by expreſs com- 
mand of the Lord, to people that land. They ſay alſo that the firſt 
, peoplers came from the quarter of the North, and that when they 


arrived at Soconuſco, they ſeparated, ſome going to inhabit the country 
of Nicaragua, and others remaining in Chiapan. This country, as 
hiſtorians ſay, was not governed by a king, but by two military chiefs, 
elected by prieſts, T hus they remained until they were ſubjected by 


(2) See the work of Fra Gregorio Garzia Dominicano, entitled, the Origin of the Indians, 
in book v. . Chap. 4+ concerning the mythology of the Miztecas, 


the 
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the laſt kings of Mexico to that crown. They made the ſame uſe of Book U. 
paintings as the Mexicans, and had the fame method of computing "> 


time; but the figures with which they repreſented days, years, and 
months, were totally difterent, 

Of the Cohuixcas, the Cuitlatecas, the Jopas, the Mazatecas, the 
Popolocas, the Chinantecas, and the Totonacas, we know nothing of 
the origin, nor the time when they arrived in Anahuac. We ſhall fay 
ſomething of their particular cuſtoms when ever it will illuſtrate the 
hiſtory of the Mexicans, 


But of all the nations which peopled the region of Anahuac, the Eg * 
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moſt renowned and the moſt ſignalized in the hiſtory of Mexico, were atlacas. 


thoſe vulgarly called the Nahuatlacas. This name, the etymology of 


which we have explained, in the beginning of this hiſtory, was prin- 


_ cipally given to thoſe ſeven nations, or rather thoſe ſeven tribes of the 
fame nation, who arrived in that country after the Chechemecas, and 


peopled the little iſlands, banks, and boundaries of the Mexican lakes. 


| Theſe tribes were the Sochimilcas, the Chalcheſe, the Tapanecas, the 
Colhuas, the Tlahuicas, the Tlaſcalans, and the Mexicans. The origin 


of all theſe tribes was the province of Aztlan, from whence came the - 


Mexicans, .or from ſome other contiguous to it, and peopled with the 
ſame nation. All hiſtorians repreſent them as originally of one and 


the ſame country: all of-them ſpoke the ſame language. The dif- 


ferent names by which they have been known, were taken from the 


| places which they * or from thoſe in which they eſtabliſhed 


thennlelves, 
The Sochimilcas tried 1 name from the great 2 Xochimilco 


which they founded on the ſouthern ſhore of the lake of ſweet water 
or Chalco; the Chalcheſe, from the city of Chalco, upon the eaſtern 
ſhore of the ſame lake; the Colhuas, from Colhuacan ; the Mexicans, 
from Mexico ; the 8 from Tlaſcala; and the Tlahuicas, from 


the land where they eſtabliſhed themſelves; which, from its abounding 


in cinnabar, was called Tlabuican {a 1, The Tepanecas poſſibly had 


| 4 2) Tlahuitl, is the Mexican name of cinnabar ; and Tlabzican means the Place or country 
of Cinnabar. Some authors call them Tlalhuicas, and derive the name from a place of that 


land called Tlalhuic ; but befides that we never heard of ſuch a place, the name does not  ap- 


pear conforming with the lang unge. 
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BO OK II. their name from a place called Tepan /b), where they had been before 


Fu CT. XVI, 


la 1s, 


Tae Tlaſca- 


they ſettled their famous city Azcapozalco. 

It is beyond a doubt that theſe tribes did not arive together in that 
country, but at different times, and in the order we have mentioned; 
but there is a great difference among hiſtorians reſpecting the preciſe time 
of their arrival in Anahuac. We are perſuaded, for the reaſons ſet 


forth in our diſſertations, that the firſt ſix tribes arrived under conduct 


of the ſix lords who made their appearance immediately after the 


Chechemecas, and there was not ſo great an interval as Acoſta ſuppoſes, 
between their arrival and that of the Mexicans. 


The Colhuas, whom in general the Spaniſh hiſtorians confound with- 
the Acolhuas, from the affinity of their names, founded the ſmall mo- 


narchy of Colhuacan, which was annexed afterwards to the crown of 


Mexico, by the marriage of a princeſs, heireſs of that ſtate, with a 
king of Mexico. 


The Tepanecas had alſo their petty kings, among da the firſt 


was prince Acolhuatzin, after having married the daughter of Xolotl. 
His deſcendants uſurped, as we ſhall relate, the kingdom of Acol- 
huacan, and governed all that country, until the arms of the Mexicans, 
joined with thoſe of the true heir of Acolhuacan, deftroyed both the 
tyrant and monarchy of Tepaneca, 


The Tlaſcalans, whom Torquemada and other authors call Teoche- 
chemecas, and conſider as a tribe of the (1 7 ) Chechemecan | nation, 


eſtabliſhed 


(e) 8 authors call them Tec panecas; both are Mexican. 7 eepanecatl means te 9 


Bitant of the palace; ; Tepanecatl, inhabitant of a feony Place, Others give it a very violent ety- 
mology. 


(c) T orquemada, not only ſays that the Tlaſcalans were ec ba likewiſe 


affirms, in lib. 111, cap. 10. that theſe Teochechemecas, were Otomies. If the Tlaſcalans were 
Otomies, why did they not ſpeak the language of the Otomies ? And if they ever did ſpeak : 
it, why did they give it up for the Mexican! Where is there an inſtance of a free nation 
| abandoning its own native language, to adopt that of its enemies? Nor is it leſs incredible 


that the Chechemecas were Otomies, as the above author ſuppoſes, although in lib, i. 
cap. 2. he affirms the contrary. Who forced the Chechemecas to give up their primitive 
language? He only who was unacquainted with the character of theſe nations, and knew 
not how conſtant they were in retaining their national language, could be capable of per- 
ſuading us that the Chechemecas, by their communication and alliance with the Acolhuas, 


abandoned the language of the Otomies for the Mexican. If the true Otomies have not, 


during ſo many ages, altered their idiom, neither under the dominion of the Mexicans, nor 
under that of the Spaniards, how is it credible that the Chechemecas ſhould entirely change 

their 
k 
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eſtabliſhed themſelves, originally, in Poyaubtlan, a place fituated on Book 11: 
the eaſtern ſhore of the lake of Tezcuco, between the court and the "Ya 
village of Chemalhuacan, There they lived for ſome time in great 
miſery, . ſupporting themſelves ſolely by the chace, on account of the 
want of arable ſoil ; but being multiplied in their numbers, and deſirous 
of extending the boundaries of their territory, they drew upon them- 
ſelves the hatred of the ſurrounding nations. The Sochimilcas, the 
Colhuas, the Tepanecas, and probably alſo the Chalcheſe, who, by being 
| borderers on them, were moſt expoſed to injury, made a league toge- 
ther, and equipped a conſiderable army to drive ſach dangerous ſettlers 
from the vale of Mexico. The Tlaſcalans, whom the conſciouſneſs 
of their uſurpations, kept always vigilant, came well arrayed for an en- 
counter. The battle was one of the moſt bloody and memorable 
which appears in-the hiſtory of Mexico. The Tlaſcalans, though in- 
ferior in number, made ſuch a ſlaughter of the enemy, that they left 
the field covered with carcaſes, and a part of the lake on the border 
of which they had engaged, tinged with blood. Notwithſtanding 
they came off ſo gloriouſly in this battle, they determined to abandon 

that quarter, being well perſuaded that while they remained there they 
would be daily harraſſed by their nei ighbours ; for which reaſon having 
reviewed the whole country by means of their emiſſaries, and finding no 
ſituation where they could jointly eſtabliſh themſelves, they agreed to ; 
ſeparate, one part of them going towards the South, the other to the 
North. The latter, after a ſhort journey, ſettled themſelves, with the 

| permiſſion of the Chechemecan King, f in Tollantzinco, and in n Quauh- 
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their language, vols maſters of that country, and occupying the throne of 1 
from the time of Xolotl the founder of that kingdom, until the conqueſt of Mexico. I do 
not doubt, however, that the proper language of the ancient Chechemecas was the ſame 
with that of the. Acolhuas and Nabuatlacas, that is, the Mexican. I am of the ſame opinion 
reſpecting the Toltecas, whatever other authors may ſay ; nor can I, after the moſt diligent 
ſtudy of hiſtory, alter my ſentiments, We know that the names of the places from whence. 
the Toltecas and Chechemecas came, and of thoſe which they ſettled in Anahuac, of the 5 
perſons of both nations, and of the years which they uſed, were Mexican. We know that 
the Toltecas and Chechemecas, the Chechemecas and Acolhuas, from the firſt had communi- 
cation with each other, and underſtood each other reciprocal y without an interpreter. The 
Mexican language having ſpread as far as Nicaragua, is not to be aſcribed to any thing 
elſe than the diſperſion of the Toltecas who ſpoke it; as it is known that the Nahuatlacas 
ever went beyond Chiapan. In ſhort, we find nothing to ſupport the contrary opinion, al. 
though it is ſo common among our hiſtorians. 
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BOOK II. chinanco. The former travelling round the great volcano Popocate- 


% CC : 


pec, through Tetella and Tochimilco, founded the city of Quauhque- 
chollan, in the neighbourhood of Atriſco; and ſome, proceeding till 
farther, founded Amaliuhcan, and other villages; and thus extended 
themſelves as far as Poyaubtecarl or the mountain Orizaba, to which 
they probably gave ſuch a name in memory of the place in the vale 


of Mexico which they had quitted. 


But the moſt numerous and reſpeCtable part of the tribe, directed 


their way by Cholula to the borders of the great mountain Matlalcueye, | 
from whence they drove the Olmecas and Xicallancas, the ancient in- 
habitants of that country, and flew their king Colopechtli. Here 
: they eſtabliſhed themſelves under a chief, named Colbuatateuctli, 
contriving to fortify themſelves alſo, to be the more able to reſiſt the 


neighbouring people if they ſhould incline to attack them. In fact 


it was not long before the Huexozincas and other people, who knew 
"oF this bravery and number of their new neighbours, fearing they 

would, in time, become troubleſome, levied a great army to expel 
| them wholly from the country. The attack was ſo ſudden, that the 
Tlaſcalans were forced to retreat to the top of that great mountain: 
finding themſelves there in the greateſt perplexity, they ſent ambaſſadors 
to implore the protection of the Chechemecan king, and obtained from 
him a large body of troops. The Huexozincas not having forces 
ſufficient to contend with the royal army, applied for aſſiſtance to the 
Tepanecas, who they believed would not let paſs fo fair an opportu- 
nity of revenging themſelves ; but the tragic event of Poſauhtlan was 
{till in their memories, and although they ſent troops, theſe were en- 


Joined not to do hurt to the Tlaſcalans ; and the Tlaſcalans themſelves 


were adviſed not to eſteem them as enemies, but to reſt confident 


that that nation was not ſent for any other purpoſe than to deceive 
the Huexozincas, and not to diſturb the harmony which ſubſiſted be- 


tween them and the Tepanecas. By the aid of the Tezcucans, and the 
perfidious inaction of the Tepanecas, the Huexozincas were defeated, 
and obliged to return to their ſtate in diſgrace. The Tlaſcalans being 
freed from ſo great a danger, and having made peace with their neigh- 
bours, returned to their firſt eſtabliſhment, to continue their ſettlement 
and population. 


Such 
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Such was the origin of the famous city and republic of Tlaſcala, the 
perpetual rival of the Mexicans, and occaſion of their ruin. At firſt 
they all obeyed one chief; but afterwards when their population was 
conſiderably advanced, the city was parted into four diviſions, called 
Tepeticpac, Ocotelolco, Quiahuiztlan, and Tizatian. Every diviſion had 

its lord, to whom all the places dependent on ſuch diviſion were like- 
wiſe ſubject; ſo that the whole ſtate was compoſed of four ſmall mo- 
narchies; but theſe four lords, together with other nobles of the firſt 
rank; formed a kind of ariſtocracy for the general ſtate. This diet or 


ſenate was the umpire of war and peace. It preſcribed the number 


of troops which were to be raiſed, and the generals who were to com- 
mand them. In the ſtate, although it was circumſcribed, there were 
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many cities and large villages, in which, in 1520, there were more 


than one hundred and fifty thouſand houſes, and more than five hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants. The diſtrict of the republic was fortified : 


on the weſtern quarter with ditches and entrenchments, and on the 
ceaaſt with a wall fix miles in length; towards the ſouth it was, by na- 


ture, defended od the mountain Matlalcueye, and by other mountains, 


on the north. 


The Tlaſcalans were malls. courageous, and jealous of their ho- 
nour and their liberty. They preſerved, for a long time, the ſplendor 


of their republic, in ſpite of the oppoſition they ſuffered from their 


enemies; until at length, being in confederacy with the Spaniards: 
againſt their ancient rivals the Mexicans, they were involved in the 
common ruin. They were idolatrous, and as ſuperſtitious and cruel 


in their form of worſhip as the Mexicans. Their favourite deity was 


Camaxtle, the ſame which was worſhipped by the Mexicans, under 
the name of Huitzilopochtli. ; Their arts were the ſame as thoſe of 
other neighbouring nations. Their commerce conſiſted principally i in 
maize and cochineal. From the abundance of maize the name of 
Tlaſcallan was given to the capital, which means the place of bread. 


Their cochineal was eſteemed above any other, and, after the conqueſt, 


brought yearly to the capital a revenue of two hundred thouſand 


crowns ; but they entirely abandoned this commerce, for reaſons we 
ſhall mention elſewhere. 
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Sect, XVII. 
Migration of 
the Mexicans 
to the coun- 
try of Ana- 
Huae. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


The Aztecas or Mexicans, who were the laſt people who ſettled in 
' Anahuac, and are the chief ſubject. of our hiſtory, lived until about the 
year 1160 of the vulgar era, in Aztlan, a country fituated to the north 
of the gulf of California, according to what appears from the route they 
purſued in their migration, and the concluſions made by the Spaniards 


in their travels towards theſe countries 74). The cauſe of abandoning 
their native country may have been the fame which other nations had. 


But whatever it was, it will not be altogether uſeleſs to leave to the 


free judgment of the reader that which the Mexican hiſtorians them- 
ſelves relate of the birth of ſuch a reſolution. 


There was, ſay they, among the Aztecas, a perſon of great autho- 


rity called Huitgiton, to whoſe opinion all paid great deference. This 


perſon exerted himſelf, though it is not known for what reaſon, 


to perſuade his countrymen to change their country, and while he 
was meditating on his purpoſe, he heard once, by accident, a little 
bird finging on the branches of a tree, whoſe notes imitated the Mexi- 


can word Tihui, which means, let us go. This appeared a favourable 


opportunity to obtain his wiſh of his countrymen. Taking, therefore, 


another reſpectable perſon with him, he conducted him to that tree 
where the little bird uſed to ſing, and thus addreſſed him : Do you 


« not attend, my friend Tecpaltzin, to what this little bird ſays, 5 


* 


Tihui Tihui, which it repeats every moment to us; -what. can it 


% mean, but that we muſt leave this country and. fad ourſelves an- 
« Other? Without doubt, it is the warning of ſome ſecret divinity who 


« watches over our welfare: let us _ therefore, his -voice, and 


not draw his anger upon us by a refuſal.” T ecpaltzin gave full aſ- 
ſent to this interpretation, either from his opinion of the wiſdom of 
Huitziton, or becauſe he was likewiſe prepoſſeſſed with the ſame de- 


(a) In our difſertations we ſpeak of theſe travels from New Mexico towards the North. Be- 


tancourt makes mention of them in part ii. tratt. r. cap. 10. of his Teatro Mefficano, This 
author makes Aztlan two thouſand ſeven hundred miles diſtant from Mexico. Boturini ſays, 
+ Aztlan was a province of Aſia. But I do not know what reaſons he had for ſo ſingular an 


opinion, In feveral charts, publiſhed ih the ſixteenth century, this province. appears fituated 
to the north of the gulf of California, and I do not doubt that it is to be found in that quar- 
ter, though at a diſtance from the gulf, as the diſtance mentioned by Betancourt ſeems very 
probable. — 
fire, 
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fire. Two perſons, ſo reſpectable having agreed in ſentiment, they 
were not long in drawing the body of the nation over to their party. 

Although we do not give credit to ſuch an account, it does not, 
however, appear altogether improbable; as it is not difficult for a per- 


generally report, that the Mexicans ſet out on their migration, by ex- 
preſs command of the demon. The good hiſtorians of the fixteenth 


with all the idolatrous nations of the New World; and ſcarcely recount 


hiſtorians believe; the Supreme Power who watches, with benign pro- 
vidence, over all his creatures, commits to any ſuch enemies of the hu- 


man race no powers to hurt it. Our readers, therefore, who may have 
read of like events in other authors, ought not to wonder if they do 
not find us equally credulous. We are not diſpoſed to aſcribe any 

effect to the demon, on the bare teſtimony of ſome Mexican hiſtorians, 
as they may eaſily have fallen into errors, from the ſuperſtitious ideas 
with which their minds were darkened, or the impoſitions of prieſts 


that are common among idolatrous nations. 


The migration of the Aztecas, however, which i 18 certain, whatever 


might have been their motive for undertaking it, happened, as near as 
we can conjecture, about the year 1160 of the vulgar era. Torque- 


mada lays he has obſerved an arm of the ſea (e), or a great river, repre- 


ſented 


(c) I believe this pretended arm of the ſea is no other than the repreſentation of the uni- 


verſal deluge, painted in the Mexican pictures before the beginning of their migration, as ap- 


pears from the copy, publiſhed by Gemelli, of a picture ſhewn to him by the celebrated Dott. 


Yor. I. Q. Siguenza. 


ſon who is reputed wiſe, to perſuade an ignorant and a ſuperſtitious 
people, through motives of religion, to whatever he pleaſes. It would 
be a much harder taſk to perſuade us of what the Spaniſh hiſtorians 


century, and thoſe who have copied them, ſuppoſe it altogether un- 
_ queſtionable that the demon had continual and familiar commerce 


an event of hiſtory, of which they do not make him the author. But 
however certain they may be, that the malignity of thoſe ſpirits iinpell them 

7 do all the hurt they can to man, and that they have ſhewn themſelves 

ſometimes in viſible forins to ſeduce them, eſpecially to theſe who have not, 
by regeneration, entered into the boſom of the church ; it is not, however, 
to be imagined that ſuch apparitions were ſo very frequent, or that their 
Intercourſe was ſo familiar with the above mentioned nations as theſe 
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ever repreſented in ſuch paintings, it muſt have been the Colorado 
or Red River, which diſcharges itſelf into the gulf of California, in lati- 
tude 322, as this is the moſt conſiderable river of thoſe which lie in the 
route they travelled. Having paſſed, therefore, the Red River from be- 


| yond the latitude of 35, they proceeded towards the ſouth-eaſt, as far 
as the river Gila, where they ſtopped for ſome time; for at preſent 


there are ſtill remains to be ſeen of the great edifices built by them on 


the borders of that river. From thence having reſumed their courſe 
towards the 8. S. E. they ſtopped in about 29 degrees of latitude, at a 
place which is more than two hundred and fifty miles diſtant from the 
city of Chihuahua, towards the N. N. W. This place is known by 


the name of Caſe grandi, on account of an immenſe edifice ſtill ex- 


iſting, which, agreeable to the univerſal tradition of theſe people, Was 
built by the Mexicans in their peregrination. This edifice is con- 


ſtructed on the plan of thoſe of New Mexico, that is, conſiſting of 


three floors with a terrace above them, and without any entrance to 
the under floor. The door for entrance to the building is on the ſe- 
cond floor, ſo that a ſcaling ladder is neceſſary; and the inhabitants of 
New Mexico build in this manner, in order to be leſs expoſed to the 
attack of their enemies; putting out the ſcaling ladder only for thoſe 
to whom they give admiſſion into their houſe. No doubt the Aztecas 


had the ſame motive for raiſing their edifice on this plan, as every mark 


of a fortreſs is to be obſerved about it, being defended on one fide by a 
lofty mountain, and the reſt of it being ſurrounded by a wall about ſeven 
feet thick, the foundations of which are ſtill exiſting. In this fortreſs 
there are ſtones as large 'as mill- ſtones to be ſeen ; the beams of the 
roof are of pine, and well finiſhed. In the centre of this vaſt fa- 
bric is a little mount made on purpoſe, by what appears, to keep 
guard on, and obſerve the enemy. There have been ſome ditches 


formed in this place, and ſeveral kitchen utenſils have been found, 


Siguenza. Boturini alleges this arm of the ſea to be the gulf of California, as he is per- 
ſuaded that the Mexicans paſſed from Aztlan to California, and from thence eroſſing the gulf 
tranſported themſelves to Culiacan: but there being remains found of the buildings conſtructed 
by the Mexicans in their migration, on the river Gila, and in Pimeria, and not in California, 
there is no reaſon to believe that they eroſſed the ſea, but came by land to Culiacan. 
ſuch 
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ſuch as earthen pots, diſhes, and jars, and little looking-glaſſes of the ; OO II. 


ſtone Itztli . 


From hence, traverſing the ſteep mountains of Tarahumara, and 
directing their courſe towards the ſouth, they reached Huiecolhuacan, 


at preſent called Culiacan, a place ſituated on the gulf of California, in 


244 deg. of latitude, where they ſtopped three years g/. Here it is 
probable, that they built houſes and cottages to dwell in, and ſowed 


ſuch ſeeds for their food as they carried with them, and uſually did in * 


every place where they ſtayed any conſiderable time. There they 


formed a ſtatue of wood repreſenting Huitzilopochtli the tutelar deity 


of the nation, that he might accompany them in their travel, and 


made a chair of reeds and ruſhes to tranſport it which they called 
7. eoicpalli, or chair of God. They choſe prieſts who were to carry him on 


their ſhoulders, four at a time, to whom they gave the name of Teotla- 


 macazque, or ſervants of God, and the act itſelf of. carrying him _—. 
called Teomama, that is to carry God on one's back. 
|. From Huiecolhuacan journeying for many days towards the eaſt, they 


— — — 3 
1 " 


—— 


came to Chicomoztoc, where they ſtopped. Hitherto all the ſeven 2 
tribes had travelled in a body together: but here they ſeparated, and 


the Xochimilcas, the Tepanecas, the Chalcheſe, the Tlahuicas, and 
the Tlaſcalans proceeding onwards, left the Mexicans there with their 


idol. Thoſe nations ſay the ſeparation was made by expreſs command 


of their God. There is little doubt that ſome diſagreement among 
themſelves was the occaſion of it. The ſituation of Chicomoztoc, 


where the Mexicans ſojourned nine years, is not known ; but it ap- 


pears to be that place twenty miles diſtant from the city of Zacatecas 
towards the ſouth where there are ſtill ſome remains of an immenſe 
edifice, which, according to the tradition of the Zacatecas, the ancient 
inhabitants of that country, was the work of the Aztecas in their 


t * ) Theſe are the reports I 8 from two perſons who had ſeen the Caſe grandi. We ORE 


; ſhould wiſh to have a plan of their form and dimenſions ; but now it would be very difficult to 
be obtained, the whole of that country being depopulated by the furious incurſions of the Apa- 
chas and other barbarous nations. 


(g) The ſtay of the Aztecas in Huicolhuacan, is agreeable to the teſtimony of all hiſtorians, 


as well as their ſeparation at Chicomoztoc. There is a tradition among the northern people of 
their paſfage through Tarahumara. Near to Naiarit there arc trenches found which were 
made by the Cori, to defend themſelves from the Mexicans in their route from Hueicolhuacan 


to  Clucomoztoe, | 
'Q-2 migra- 


| 
ö 
| 
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BOOK II. migration; and it certainly cannot be aſcribed to any other people; 
— E the Zapatecas themſelves being fo barbarous as neither to live in houſes 
nor to know how to build them. Their being reduced to a ſmaller 
number by the diſmemberment of the other tribes, may probably have 
been the reaſon that the Mexicans undertook no other buildings of 
that kind in their peregrination. Proceeding from the country of the 
Zacatecas towards the ſouth, through Amica, Cocula, and Zayula, 
they deſcended into the maritime province of Colima, and from thence 
to Zacatula ; where turning to the eaſtward, they aſcended to Mali- 
nalco, a place fituated in the mountains which ſurround the valley 
of Toluca (5), and afterwards taking their courſe towards the north, 
in the year 1196 they arrived at the celebrated city of Tula 77). 
In their | journey from Chicomoztoc to Tala, they ſtopped a while 
in Coatlicomac, where the tribe was divided into two factions, which 
became perpetual rivals, and alternately perſecuted each other. This 
diſcord was occaſioned, as they fay, by two bundles which miracu- 
louſly appeared i in the midſt of their camp. Some of them advanc- 
ing to the firſt bundle to examine it, found in it a precious ſtone, 
on which a great conteſt aroſe, each claiming to poſſeſs it as a preſent 
from their god. Going afterwards to open the other bundle they found 
nothing but two pieces of wood. At firſt fight they undervalued them 
as things which were uſeleſs, but being made acquainted, by the wiſe 
Huitziton, of the ſervice they could be of in producing fire, they 
prized them more than the precious ſtone. They who appropriated to 
themſelves the gem were thoſe, who, after the foundation of Mexico 
called themſelves Tlatelolcas, from the place which they ſettled near 
to that city; they who took the pieces of wood were thoſe who i in fu- 
ture bore the name of Mexicans, or Tenochcas. This account how- 
ever cannot be conſidered i in any other nent than as a moral fable, to 


(It is evident from the manuſcripts of P. Giovanni Tobar, A Jeſuit exceedingly verſed 
in the antiquities of thoſe nations, that the Mexicans paſſed through Michuacan, and this 
could only be by Colima and Zacatula, which probably then belonged to the kingdom, as 
they now belong to the eccleſiaſtical. dioceſs of Michuacan ; becauſe if they had performed 
their journey any other way to Tula, they would not have touched at Malinalco, 

(i) The epoch of the arrival of the Mexicans at Tula in 1196, is confirmed by a manu- 

ſeript hiſtory in Mexican, cited by Boturini, and in this point of chronology other authors 
agree. 


teach 
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teach that in all things the uſeful is preferable to the beautiful. Not- BOOK IT. 


withſtanding this diſſention both parties travelled always together for 
their imaginary intereſt in the protection of their god (V. 

It ought not to exeite wonder that the Aztecas made fo great a cir- 
cuit, and journeyed upwards of a thouſand miles more than was ne- 
ceſſary, to reach Anahuac: as they had no limits preſcribed to their 
travel, and were in queſt of a country where they might enjoy all the 
conveniences of liſe: neither is it ſurpriſing that in ſome places they 
erected large fabrics, as it is probable, they conſidered every place 
where they ſtopped the boundary of their peregrination. Several 
ſituations appeared to them at firſt, proper for their eſtabliſhment, 
which they afterwards abandoned, from experience of inconveniences 
they had not foreſeen. Wherever they ſtopped they raiſed an altar to 
their God, and at their departure left all their ſick behind; and, proba- 
bly, ſome others, who were to take care of them, and perhaps alſo, 

ſome who might be tired of ſuch long n and — to 
encounter freſh fatigues. 
In Tula they ſtopped nine years, and afterwards eleven years i in 
other places not far diſtant, until, in 1216, they arrived at Z umpanco, 
a conſiderable city in the vale of Mexico. Tochpanecatl, lord of this 
city, received them with ſingular humanity, and not contenting him- 
ſelf with granting them commodious dwellings, and regaling them 
plentifully; but becoming attached to them from long and familiar inter- 
courſe, he demanded from the chiefs of the nation, ſome noble virgin 
for a wife to his ſon Ilhuitcatl. The Mexicans obliged by ſuch proofs 
of regard preſented Tlacapantzin to him, who was ſoon after mar- 
ried to that illuſtrious youth; and from them, as will appear, the Mexi- 
can kings deſcended. 
After remaining ſeven years in Zam panco, they went together with 
the youth Ilhuicatl to Tizayocan, a city a little diſtant from it, where 
Tlacapantzin bore a ſon, named after Huitzilibuitl, and at the ſame time 
they gave away another virgin to Xochiatin, lord of Quauhtitlan. From 
Tizayecan they paſſed to Tolpetlac and Tepeyacac, where, at preſent, 


() It is not te be doubted that the ſtory of the packets is merely a fable; as the Aztecas 
knew, ſome centuries before, how to produce fire from two pieces of wood, by friction. 


855 lies 
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lies the village and renowned ſanctuary of the Holy Virgin of Guada- 
loupe, places all ſituated on the borders of the lake of Tezcuco, and 


near the ſite of Mexico, in which they continued for twenty-two years. 


As ſoon as the Mexicans appeared in that country, they were review- 


ed by order of Xolotl then reigning ; who, having nothing to fear, per- 


mitted them to eſtabliſh themſelves wherever they could : but thoſe in 
Tepeyacac finding themſelves harraſſed by Tenancacaltzin, a Cheche- 


mecan lord, they were forced, in 1245, to retire to Chapoltepec, a moun- 
tain ſituated on the weſtern border of the lake, hardly two miles di- 


ſtant from the ſite of Mexico, in the reign of Nopaltzin, and not of 


Quinatzin, as Torquemada and Boturini imagine (J). 


The perſecutions which they ſuffered in this place from ſome lords, 
and particularly from the lord of Xaltocan, made them, at the end of 
ſeventeen years, abandon it, to ſeek a more ſecure aſylum in Acocolro, 


which conſiſts of a number of ſmall iſlands at the ſouthern extremity of 
the lake. There for the ſpace of fifty-two years they led the moſt miſer- 
able life; they ſubſiſted on fiſh, and all forts of inſects, and the roots of 
the marſhes, and covered themſelves with the leaves of the amoxtli which 
grows plentifully in that lake, having wore out all their garments, and 


finding no means there of ſupplying themſelves with others. Their 


| habitations were wretched huts, made of the reeds and ruſhes which the 

lake produced. It would be totally incredible that for ſo many years 

they were able to keep i in exiſtence i in a place ſo diſadvantageous, where 
they were ſo ſtinted in the neceſſari les of life, was it not verified by their - 
hiſtorians and ſucceeding events. 


But in the midſt of their miſeries they were free, and liberty * 


- Wr in ſome degree their diſtreſſes. In 1 314, however, ſlavery 


was added to their other diſtreſſes. Hiſtorians differ in opinion con- 


cerning this event. Some fay, that the petty king of Colhuacan, a 


city not far diſtant from Acocolco, not willing to ſuffer the Mexi- 


cans to maintain themſelves in his territories Ss paying him tri- 


bute, made open war upon them, and having ſubdued, enſlaved them. 


() Quinatzin ſuppoſing to have been reigning at that time, the reign of him and his 
ſucceſlor mult have comprehended a ſpace of an hundred and fixty-one years and upwards ; 


if the chronology of Torquemada is adopted, who ſuppoſes Quinatzin reigning until the time 
at which the Mexicays entered the vale of Mexico. See our Differtations, 


Others 
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Others affirm, that this petty king ſent an embaſly to them, to in- Book 17. 
form them that having compaſſion for the miſerable life which they le 


in thoſe iſlands, he was willing to grant them a better place where they 
might live more comfortably ; and that the Mexicans, who wiſhed for 


nothing more ardently, accepted inſtantly the favour, and gladly quitted 


their diſagreeable ſituation ; but they had ſcarcely ſet out when they were 


attacked by the Colhuas and taken priſoners. Which ever way it was, 
it is certain, that the Mexicans were carried laves to Tizapan, a : nn 


belonging to the ſtate of Colhuacan. 


After ſome years ſlavery, a war aroſe between the Collins and Xo- : 
chimilcas their neighbours, with ſuch difadvantage to the former, that 
they were worſted in every engagement. The Colhuas, being afflicted 
with theſe repeated loſſes, were forced to employ their priſoners whom 
they ordered to prepare for war ; but they did not provide them with 
the neceſſary arms, either becauſe theſe had been exhauſted in pre- 


ceding battles, or becauſe they left them at liberty to accoutre them- 


ſelves as they choſe. The Mexicans being perſuaded that this was 
a favourable occaſion to win the favour of their lord, reſolved to ex, 
ert every effort of their bravery. They armed themſelves with long 
ſtout ſtaves, the points of which they hardened in the fire, not only 
to be uſed againſt the enemy, but to aſſiſt them in leaping from 
one buſh to another if it ſhould prove neceſſary, as, in fact, they had 
to combat in the water. They made themſelves knives of itzli, and 


targets or ſhields of reeds wove together. It was agreed among 


them, that they were not to employ themſelves as it was uſual in | 
making priſoners, but to content themſelves with cutting off an ear, 
and leaving the enemy without further hurt. With this diſpoſition 
they went out to battle, and while the Colhuas and Xochimilcas were 


engaged, either by land on the borders of the lake, or by water in their 


ſhips, the Mexicans ruſhed furiouſly on the enemy, aſſiſted by their 


ſaves in the water; cut off the ears of thoſe whom they encountered, 


and put them in a baſket which they carried for that purpoſe; but when 


they could not effect this from the ſtruggles of the enemy, they killed 


them. By the aſſiſtance of. the Mexicans, the Colhuas obtained fo 


complete a victory that the Xochimilcas not only abandoned the field, 


but 
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BOOK II. but afraid even to remain in their city, they took refuge in the moun- 
88 
This action having ended with ſo much glory, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe nations, the ſoldiers of the Colhuas preſented themſelves with 
their priſoners before their general; as the bravery of the ſoldiers was 
not eſtimated by the number of enemies which were left dead on the 
field, but of thoſe who were made priſoners alive, and ſhewn to the 
general. It cannot be doubted, that this was a rational ſentiment, and 
a practice conformable to humanity. If the prince can vindicate his 
rights, and repel force without killing his enemies, humanity demands 
ii that life ſhould be preſerved. If we are to take utility into our conſide- 
= ration, a flain enemy cannot hurt, neither can he ſerve us, but from a 
=_— priſoner we may derive much advantage without receiving any harm. 
If we conſider glory, it requires a greater effort to deprive an enemy 
ſolely of his liberty, than to wreſt his life from him in the heat of 
conteſt. The Mexicans were likewiſe called upon to make the ſhew of 
their priſoners ;. but not having a fingle one to preſent, as the only 
I ſour which they had taken were kept concealed for a particular pur- 
it . poſe; they were reproached as a cowardly race by the general and the 
i — ſoldiers of the Colhuas. Then the Mexicans holding out their baſkets 
1 full of ears, ſaid, © Behold from the number of ears which we pre- 
< ſent, you may judge of the number of priſoners we might have 
25 « brought if we had inclined ; but we were unwilling to lob time in 
. e binding them that we might accelerate your victory. The Colhuas 
remained awed and abaſhed, and began to conceive apprehenſions from 
the prudence as well as from the courage of their ſlaves. 
The Mexicans having returned to the place of their reſidence which, 
as appears, was at that time Huitzolopochco, they erected an altar to their 
tutelary god; but being deſirous at the dedication of it to make an offer- 
ing of ſomething precious they demanded ſomething of their lord for that 
purpoſe. He ſent them in diſdain, in a dirty rag of coarſe cloth, a vile 
dead bird, with certain filth about it, which was carried by the prieſts of 
the Colhuas, who having laid it upon the altar without any ſalutation, re- 
tired. Whatever indignation the Mexicans felt ſrom ſo unwworthy an inſult, 


reſerving their revenge for another occaſion, inſtead of ſuch filth they 
placed 
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placed upon the altar a knife of itzli, and an odoriferous herb. The BOOK II. 
day of conſecration being arrived, the petty king of Colhua, and his . 
nobility, failed not to be preſent, not to do honour to the feſtival, 
but to make a mockery of his ſlaves. The Mexicans began this function 
with a ſolemn dance, in which they appeared in their beſt garments, 
and while the byſtanders were moſt fixed in attention, they brought 
out the four Xochimilca priſoners, whom they had till then kept con- 
cealed, and after having made them dance a little, they ſacrificed them 
upon a ſtone, breaking their breaſt with the knife of itzli, and tearing _ 
out their heart, which, whilſt yet warm and beating, "oy offered to 
their god. —” 
This human ſacrifice, the firſt of the kind which we know to have 
been made in that country, excited ſuch horror in the Colhuas, that hav- 
ing returned inſtantly to Colhuacan, they determined to diſmiſs ſlaves 
who were ſo cruel, and might in future become deſtructive to the ſtate; on 
which Coxcox, fo was the petty king named, ſent orders to them to depart 
immediately out of that diſtrict, and go wherever they might be moſt 
inclined. The Mexicans willingly accepted their diſcharge from ſla- 
very, and directing their courſe towards the north, came to Acatzitzint- 
lan, a place ſituated between two lakes, named afterwards Mexicalt- 
Zinco, which name is almoſt the fame with that of Mexico, and was 
given to it without doubt from the ſame motive, as we ſhall ſee ſhortly, 
which made them give it to their capital; but not finding in that ſitua- 
tion the conveniencies they deſired, or being inclined to remove farther 
from the Colhuas, they proceeded to racalco, approaching ſtill nearer 
to the ſite of Mexico. In Iztacalco they made a little mountain of 
paper, by which they probably repreſented Colhuacan (), and ſpent 
a whole night in dancing around it, ſinging their victory over the Xo- 
chimilcas, and returning thanks to their god for havin 8 | freed them 
from the yoke of the Colhuas. - 
After having ſojourned two years in Iztacalco, "I came at laſt 
to that ſituation on the lake where they were to found their city. 
There they found a nopal, or opuntia, growing in a ſtone, and over it 


(i) The Mexicans repreſented Colhuacan in their 1 by the figure of a hunchbacked | 
mountain, and the name has exactly that fignification, | 
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the foot of an eagle. On this account, they gave to the place, and af- 
terwards to theie' city, the name of Tenochtitlan (2). All, or at leaſt 
all the hiſtorians. of Mexico, ſay, this was the preciſe mark given them 
by their oracle for the foundation of their city, and relate various events 
concerning it, which as they appear out of the courſe of nature, we 
have omitted as being fabulous, or at leaſt uncertain. 

As ſoon as the Mexicans took poſſeſſion of that place, they erected a 
temple for their god Huitzilopochtli. The conſecration of that ſanctuary, 
although miſerable, was not made without the effuſion of human blood ; 


for a daring Mexican having gone out in queſt of ſome animal for a 


ſacrifice, he encountered with a Colhuan named Xomimitl ; after a 
few words, the feelings of national enmity, excited them to blows; 
the Mexican was victor, and havin g bound his enemy carried him to 


his countrymen, who ſacrificed him immediately, and with great ju- 
bilee preſented his heart torn from his breaſt on the altar, exerciſing 
ſuch cruelty not more for the bloody worſhip of that falſe divinity, than 
the gratification of their revenge upon the Colhuas. Around the fanc- 
tuary they began to build their wretched huts of reeds and ruſhes, be- 
ing deſtitute at that time of other materials. Such was the beginning 

of the city of Tenochtitlan, which ! in future times was to become the 
court of a great empire, and the largeſt and moſt beautiful city of the 
new world. It was likewiſe called Mexico, the name that afterwards 
prevailed, which denomination being taken from the name of its tute- 
lar god, ſignifies place of , or * as he had both 
5 theſe names (9). 


The 


(n) Several 3 both Spaniſh and of other nations, from ignorance of the Mexican 


language have altered this name; and i in their books it is read Tenoxtitlan, Temiſtitan, Te- 


mihtitlan, & c. 

(e There is a great difference of opinion among authors reſpecting the etymology of the : 
word Mexico. Some derive it from Metzli, Moon; becauſe they ſaw the moon repreſented in 
that lake as the oracle had predicted. Other ſay, that Mexico means por the fountain, from 


having found one of good water in that ſpot ; but theſe two etymologies are too violent, and 
the firſt beſides is ridiculous, I was once of opinion, that the name was Mexicco, which means 
ix the center of Maguei, or trees of the Mexican aloe; but from the ſtudy of the hiſtory J have 


been undeceived, and am now poſitive that Mexico Ggnifies the place of Mexith, or Huitzi- | 
lopochtli, that is, the Mars of the Mexicans, on account of the ſanctuary there erected to him; 
ſo that Mexico with the Mexicans is entirely equivalent to Fanum Martis of the Romans ; the 


Mexicans take away the final ſyllable /I, in the compounding of words of this kind, The co 
added 
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The foundation of Mexico happened in the year 2. Calli, correſ- 
ponding with the year 1325 of the vulgar era, when Quinatzin, the 
Chechemeca, was reigning in that country: but by changing their 


ſituation, the Mexicans did not ſuddenly better their fortune; for be- 


ing inſulated in the middle of a lake, without lands to cultivate, or 
garments to cover them, and living in conſtant diſtruſt of their neigh- 


bours, they led a life as miſerable as it was in other places, where 


they had ſupported themſelves ſolely on the animal and vegetable pro- 


duce of the lake. But when urged by neceſſity, of what is not human 
induſtry capable: ? The greateſt want which the Mexicans experienced 
was that of ground for their habitations, as the little iſland of Tenoch- 
titlan was not ſufficient for all its inhabitants. This they remedied a 
little by making paliſades in thoſe places where the water was ſhal- 
| loweſt, which they terraced with ſtones and turf, uniting to their princi- 
cipal iſland ſeveral other ſmaller ones at a little diſtance. To procure 
to themſelves afterwards ſtone, wood, bread, and every thing neceſſary 
for their habitations, their clothing, and food, they applied themſelves 
with the utmoſt aſſiduity to fiſhing, not only of white fiſh, of which 
wie have already ſpoken, but alſo of other little fiſh and inſets of the 


marſhes which they made eatable, and to the catching of innumerable 


Einds of birds which flocked there to feed in the water. By inſtitut- 
ing a traffick with this game in the other places ſituated on che bor- 


ders of the lake, they obtained all they wanted. 


But the gardens floating on the water which "OY made of the babes 


and mud of the lake, the ſtructure and form of which we ſhall elſe- 


where explain, diſcovered the greateſt exertion of their induſtry; on 


theſe they ſowed maize, pepper, chia, French beans, and gourds. 


Thus the Mexicans paſſed the firſt thirteen years, giving as much 


order and form to their ſettlement as poſſible, and relieving their diſ- 


treſſes by dint of induſtry: until this period, the whole tribe had con- 
tinued united, notwithſtanding the difagreement of the two factions 
which had formed themſelves during 1 migration. This diſcord, 
which was tranſmitted from father to ſon, at laſt burſt violently out in 


added to it is the prepoſition ix, The word Meæicaltxinco, means the place of the hi.uſe or temp!e 
of the god Meili; fo that Huitzilopochco, Mea icallzinco and Mexico, the names 0! the thie? 
places ſucceſſively inhabited by the Mexicans, mean the ſame thing in ſubſlance. 
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remove ſo far as their rage ſuggeſted, they went towards the North to 


SECT» XXI. 
Another hu- 
ö ; man ſacrifice. 


demon commanded that ſhe ſhould be made a ſacrifice, and after her 


who eſtabliſhed themſelves on that ſmall iſland, which was afterwards 
united to that of Tenochtitlan, had, at that time, the name of Tlat- 
elolcas, and thoſe who remained in the firſt ſituation called themſelves | 


miſerable city into four quarters, aſſigning to each its tutelar god, 
| beſides the protecting god of the whole nation. This diviſion ſubſiſts 
at preſent under the names of St. Paul, St. Sebaſtian, St. John, and St. 
Mary 79%. In the centre of theſe quarters was the ſanctuary of Huit- 
f zilopochtli, to whom they daily performed acts of adoration * 


minable ſacrifice which is not to be thought of without horror. 


They ſent an embaſſy to the petty king of Colhuacan, requeſting him 
to give them one of his daughters, that ſhe might be conſecrated mo- 


await him, if he refuſed the demand of a god, granted quickly all that 


pen. The Mexicans conducted the noble damſel with great triumph 
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1338. One of the factions not being longer able to endure the other, 
reſolved to ſeparate themſelves ; but not having it in their power to 


reſide on a little iſland at a ſmall diſtance, which they named Kaltilolco, 
from finding a great heap of ſand there, and afterwards, from a terrace 
which they "raade, Tlatelolco, a name which it {till preſerves (p). Thoſe 


Tenochcas ; but we ſhall call them Mexicans, as all hiſtorians do. 
A little before, or a little after this event, the Mexicans divided their 


In honour of that falſe divinity at this period they made an abo- 


ther of their protecting god, fignifying that it was an expreſs com- 
mand of a god to exalt her to fo high a dignity. The petty king en- 
ticed and infatuated by the glory which he would receive from the dei- 
fication of his daughter, or intimidated by the diſaſters which might 
was requeſted, eſpecially as he could not well ſuſpect what was to hap- 


to their city ; but were ſcarcely arrived, as hiſtorians relate, when the 


death to be flayed ; and that one of the braveſt youths of the nation 


( P) The ancients repreſented Tlatelolco! in cheir pictures by the figure of a heap of ſand. 

If this had been known by thoſe who undertook the interpretation of the Mexican pictures, 

| which were publiſhed with the letters of Cortes at Mexico, in 1770, they would not have | 
called this place Tlatilolco, which name they have interpreted over. | 
(q) The quarter of St. Paul was called by the Mexicans Teopan and Xochimilca ; that of Se- 
baſtian, Atzacualco; that of St. John, Moyotla; and that of St. Mary, Cuepopan and Tlaquichiu- 


cheats 


' ſhould 
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ſhould be cloathed with her ſkin, Whether it was an order of the de- 
mon, or, what is more probable, a cruel pretence of the barbarous 
prieſts, all was punctally executed. The petty king, invited by the 
Mexicans to be preſent at the apotheoſis of his daughter, went to be 
a ſpectator of that ſolemnity, and one of the worſhippers of the new 
divinity. He was led into the ſanctuary, where the youth ſtood up- 


to begin his worſhip; but having diſcovered, by the light of the flame 


terwards known and worſhipped. Such were the ſpecimens i in this 
new city of that barbarous ſyitem of region , which we ſhall hereafter 
explain, 


right by the fide of the idol, clothed in the bloody ſkin of the victim; 
but the obſcurity of the place did not permit him to diſcern what was 
before him. They gave him a cenſer in his hand, and a little copal = 


which the copal made, the horrible ſpectacle, his anguiſh affected his 
whole frame, and being tranſported with the violent effects of it, he 
ran out crying with diſtraction, and ordered his people to take re- 
venge of ſo barbarous a deed ; but they dared not to undertake i it, as they 
muſt inſtantly have been oppreſied by the multitude ; upon which the 
father returned inconſolable to his refidence to bewail his diſaſter the re- 
mainder of his life. His unfortunate daughter was created goddeſs and 
honorary mother, not only of H uitzilopochtli, but of all their gods; 
which is the exact meaning of Teteoinan, by which name ſhe was af- 
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Foundation of the Mexican Monarchy : Events of the Mexicans under 
their four firſt Kings, until the Defeat of the Tepanecas and the Con- 
queſt of Azcapozalco. The Bravery and illuſtrious Actions of Monte- 
zuma Ilbuicamina. The Government and Death of Techotlalla, the 

fifth Chechemecan King. Revolutions in the Kin gdom of Acolhuacan. 
Death of Kin 0 Eetlilocbitl, and the * Tezozomoc and Max- 


tlaton. 
—ů ů 11 N T IL the year 1352, the Mexican government was ariſtocra- 
1 8 nl J tical, the whole nation paying obedience to a certain body, com- 


Zin, firſt king poſed of perſons the moſt reſpectable for their nobility and wiſdom. 
3 The number of thoſe who governed at the foundation of Mexico was 
twenty [7 -) ; among whom the chief in authority was Tenoch, as ap- 
pears from their paintings. The very humble ſtate in which they felt 
themſelves, the inconveniencies they ſuffered from their neighbours, 
and the example of the Chechemecas, the Tepanecas, and the Colhuas, 
incited them to erect their little ſtate into a monarchy, not doubing, 
that the royal authority would throw ſome ſplendor on the whole body 
of the nation; and flattering themſelves that in their new chief they 
would have a father who would watch over the ſtate, and a good ge- 
neral who would defend them from the inſults of their enemies. The 
election fell, by common conſent, on Acamapitzin, either from the ac- 
clamations of the people, or the votes of ſome electors, to whoſe judg- 
ment all were ſubmiſſive ; as was their mode afterwards. 
Acamapitzin was one of the moſt famous and prudent perſons then 
living amongft them. He was the ſon of Opocbtli, a very noble Az- 


@&) The twenty lords who then governed the nation were named Tenoch, Atzin, Heacith, 
Abuexotl or Ahueiotl, O. elopan, Xomimitl, Xinhcac, Axolohua, Nanacatzin, Auentzin, Tlalala, 
Tzonth: 500 auh, Coxcatl, Texcatl Tochpan, Aimich, Tetepan, Tezacatl, Acohatl, and A. hitomecatl, 


teca, 
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teca (s), and Atozoztli, a princeſs of the royal family of Colhuacan (7). 

On the father's ſide, he took his deſcent from Tochpanecatl, that lord 
of Zumpanco, who ſo kindly received the Mexicans when they ar- 
rived at that city. He was yet unmarried; on which account they 
ſoon determined to demand a virgin of one of the firſt families of 
Anahuac, and for that purpoſe ſent ſucceſſive embaſſies to the lord of 
Tacuba, and the king of Azcapozalco; but by both their pretenſions 
were rejected with diſdain. Without deſpairing from ſo diſgraceful a re- 
fuſal, they made the ſame demand from Acolmixtli, lord of Coatlic han, 
and a deſcendant of one of the three Acolhuan princes, requeſting him 
to give them one of his daughters for their queen. Acolmiztli com- 


plied with their requeſt, a gave them his daughter Ilancueitl, whom 
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the Mexicans conducted triumphantly away and celebrated the — 1 


with the utmoſt rejoicings. 

The Tlatelolcos who, from being neighbours and rivals, were con- 

ſtantly obſerving what was done in Tenochtitlan, that they might vie 
with it in glory, and prevent their being in future oppreſſed by that 

: power, alſo created them(: elves a king: but not eſteeming it advanta- 


geous that he ſhould be one of their own nation, they demanded of 
Azcapozalco, king of the Tepaneca nation, to which lord the ſite of 
Tlatelolco, as well as Mexico was ſubject, one of his ſons, that he 
might rule over them as their monarch, and that they might obey him 
as vaſſals. The king gave them his ſon Quaquaubpitzabuac, — — wWas 


immediately crowned firſt king of Tlatelolco in 1353. 
It is to be ſuſpected that the Tlatelolcos, when they made ſuch a 4 


mand from that king, had, with a view to flatter and incenſe him againſt 


their rivals, exaggerated the inſolence of the Mexicans in creating a 
king without his permiſſion; as in a few days after Azcapozalco aſſem- 


| Seer. II. 
Quaquauh- 
pitzahuac I. 
king of Tla- 
telolco. 


( Some hiſtorians report, chat Acamapitzin whom they ſuppoſe to have been born while , 


in flavery at Colhuacan, was the ſon of old Huitzilihuitl ; but this is not probable, as Huit- 


- zilihuitl, born while the Mexicans were in Tizayuca, was not leſs than ninety years of age 


when the Mexicans were made ſlaves ; wherefore, Huitzilihuitl was not father, but certainly . 


grandfather of Acamapitzin. Torquemada makes this king ſon of Cohuatzontli; but we ad- 


here to the opinion of Siguenza, who has inveſtigated the genealogy of the Mexican kings with 


more criticiſm and diligence than Torquemada. 
(2) It is much to be wondered at that Opochtli ſhould marry a virgin ſo illuſtrious, at a time 


| when his nation was ſo reduced and degraded by flavery ; but this marriage Is aſcertained by 5 


the pictures of the Mexicans and Colhuas, ſeen by the learned Siguenza. 


bled 
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BOOK III. bled his counſellors, and ſpoke to them in the following words : 
Woo «What: it your judgment, nobles of Tepaneca, of this a& of the 
« Mexicans? They have introduced themſelves into our dominions, 
* and continue to increaſe very conſiderably their city and their com- 
in * merce, and what is worſe have had the audacity to create one of their 
if * own nation a king, without waiting for our conſent. If they pro- 
| e ceed thus in the beginning of their eſtabliſhment, what is to be ima- 
= e gined they will do hereafter when they have increaſed their numbers 
and added to their ſtrength ? Is it not to be apprehended that in fu- 
1 ture, inſtead of paying us the tribute which we have impoſed on 
1 them, they will pretend that we ſhould pay it to them, and that the 
=o petty king of the Mexicans will aim alſo at being monarch of the 
1 Tepanecas ? I therefore conſider it neceſſary to multiply their bur- 
il « dens ſo much, that in labouring to diſcharge them they may be 
| [ * worn out, or on failure of paying us, that we harraſs them with other 
| | EONS. v evils, and at laſt conſtrain them to abandon their ſtate.” 
1 = . All a applauded the reſolution; nor was it otherwiſe to be expected; 
| | . im- 5 as the prince who in council diſcovers, his with, rather looks for pane- 
WW i. n gyriſts to ſecond his inclination, than counſellors to enlighten his un- 
derſtanding: the king then ſent to inform the Mexicans, that the tri- 
bute which they had paid hitherto being too ſmall, it was his pleaſure 
IF that they ſhould double it in future; that they were beſides to carry ſo 
[1 . many thouſands of willow and fir- plants to be ſet in the roads and 
1 gardens of Azcapozalco, a and to tranſport to the court a great kitchen 
garden, where all the vegetables known in Anahuac were ſown and 
growing. 
The Mexicans, who, until that time had paid no other tribute than 
a certain quantity of fiſh, and a certain number of water-birds, were 
greatly diſtreſſed with theſe new grievances, fearing that they might 
_ conſtantly be increaſing: but they performed all that was enjoined 
| | them, carrying at the appointed time along with their fiſh and fowl, 
1 the willows and floating garden. Whoever has not ſeen theſe moſt 
| q beautiful gardens, which in our time were cultivated in the middle of 
the water, and tranſported with eaſe wherever they deſired, will not with- 
out difficulty be perſuaded of the truth of ſuch an event: but whoever 
has ſcen them as we have, and all who have failed upon that lake, where 
J | the 
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the ſenſes receive the moſt deljghtful recreation, will have no reaſon to Book In. 
doubt of the authenticity of this hiſtory. Having obtained this tri 
bute from them, the king ordered them to bring him the next year an- 
other garden, with a duck and a ſwan in it, both ſitting on their eggs; 
but do, as that on their arrival at Azcapozalco, the brood might be ready 

to hatch. The Mexicans obeyed, and took their meaſures fo well, 
that the fooliſh prince had the pleaſure of ſeeing the chickens come out 
of the eggs. They were ordered the ſucceeding year to bring, beſides 

a garden of this kind, a live ſtag: this new order was the more diffi- 
cult to execute, as it was neceſſary to go to the mountains on the con- 
tinent to hunt the ſtag, where they were in danger of engaging with 
their enemies; it was, however, accompliſhed, that they might eſcape 
from wrongs more oppreſſive. This hard ſubjeQtion of the Mexicans 
laſted not leſs than fifty years. 'The hiſtorians of Mexico affirm, that 
the Mexicans in all their afflictions implored the protection of their god, 
who rendered the execution of ſuch orders * to them: but we are of 

a different opinion. ; 
The poor king Acamapitzin, in addition to theſe diſguſts, experi · 5 
enced the ſterility of his queen Ilancueitl, and therefore married Tex- 
catlamiahuatl, daughter of the lord of Tetepanci, by whom he had 
ſeveral ſons, and among others Huitzilihuitl and Chimalpopoca, ſucceſ— 
ſors to him in the crown. He took this ſecond wife without aban- 
doning the firſt ; they, both lived in ſuch harmony together that Ilan- 
cueitl charged herſelf with the education of Huitzilihuitl. He had 
other wives, although not honoured with the rank of queens; and among 
the reſt, a ſlave, who bore [tzcoatl, one of the beſt and moſt renowned 
among the kings of Anahuac. Acamapitzin governed, his city in 
peace, for thirty-ſeven years; his city, at that time, comprehending 
the whole of his kingdom. In his time population increaſed, build- 
ings of ſtone were erected, and thoſe canals which ſerved as well for 
the ornament of the city as for the convenience of the citizens, were 
begun. The interpreter of Mendoza's collection aſcribes to this king, 
the conqueſt of Mizquic, Cintlahuac, Quauhnahuac, and Xochimilco : 
but is it poſſible to believe that the Mexicans would undertake the 
conqueſt of four ſuch great cities, at a time when they had difficulty to 
preſerve their own territory. The picture, therefore, in that collection, 
1 8 repreſenting 
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BOOK u. repreſenting thoſe four cities ſubdued by the Mexicans, muſt be under- 
AMS apply to the Mexicans, only as they were auxiliaries to other 
ſtates, in the ſame manner, as a ſhort time afterwards they ſerved the 
king of Tezcuco againſt the Xaltocaneſe. 
A little before his death, Acamapitzin called together the great men 
of the city; when after exhorting them to maintain their zeal for the 
public good, recommending to them the care of his wives and chil- 
dren; and declaring the pain it gave him at his death, to think of 
leaving his people tributary to the Tepanecas, he ſaid, that, having re- 
ceived the crown from their hands, he put it into their hands again, 
in order that they might beſtow it upon him who they thought would 
do the ſtate moſt ſervice. His death, which happened in the year 
1389, was greatly lamented by the Mexicans, and his funeral was ce- 
lebrated with as much magnificence as the poverty of the nation would 3 
| admit. 
From the death of Acamapitzin, until the Adlon of a new king, as 
we are informed by Siguenza, an interregnum took place, of four 
months; a circumſtance which never happened again, as from that 
time forward the new king was always choſen a very few days after the 
death of the preceding. Perhaps the election, at this time, might be 
retarded, by the nobles being employed in regulating the number of the 
electors, and in ſettling the ceremony of the coronation which was then 
beginning to be obſerved. 
The electors then, choſen by the ks; being aſſembled br. 
the oldeſt man among them addreſſed them in this manner. My age 
emboldens me to ſpeak firſt. The misfortune, O Mexican nobles, 
* which we have ſuffered by the death of our king, is very great; and 
% none ought to feel it more than we who were the feathers of his 
« wings, and the eye-lids of his eyes. Such a misfortune i is ſtill in- 
« creaſed, by the unhappy condition of dependence upon the power of 
the Tepanecas, under which we live, to the reproach of the Mexi- 
can name. Do you, then, whom it ſo much concerns to find a re- 
medy for our preſent diſtreſſes, do you reſolve to chooſe a king who 
e ſhall be zealous for the honour of our mighty god Huitzilopochtli, 
„who ſhall avenge, with his arm, the injuries done to our nation; 
„and who ſhall take the aged, the widow, and the orphan under the 


„ ſhade 
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* ſhade of his clemency.” At the concluſion of this ſpeech the elec- Book III. 
tors gave their votes, and their choice fell upon Huitzilihuitl, ſon of Sc 
the deceaſed king Acamapitzin. Then they proceeded, in regular order, 1 
to the houſe of the elected perſon, whom they placed in the middle of of Mexico. 


them, and conducted to the Tlatocaicpalli, that is the royal ſeat or 


_ throne; upon which they ſeated him; and after anointing him in the 
manner we ſhall deſcribe in another place, they then placed upon his 


head the Copilli or crown, and made him their ſubmiſſions one by one. 
Then one of the moſt conſiderable perſons raiſed his voice, and thus 
Be not diſcouraged, excellent youth, at receiv- 
ing that new employment, to which you are called, of reigning over 


addreſſed the king. 


a nation which is incloſed among the reeds and ruſhes of this lake. 
It is, indeed, unfortunate to poſſeſs ſo ſmall a kingdom within an- 


| « other's territory, and to be the chief of a people, who, originally free, 


« have now become tributary to the Tepanecas ; ; but be comforted, 


* and remember that we are under the protection of the great god 


4 Huitzilopochtli, whoſe image you are, and whoſe place you fill. 


« The dignity to which you have been raiſed by him, ſhould ſerve, 
not as an excuſe for indolence and effeminacy, but as a ſpur to exer- 
Have ever before your eyes the illuſtrious example of your 
« great father, who ſpajen. no labour in the ſervice of the public. We 
* ſhould with, fir, to make you preſents worthy of your ſtation ; but 


66. tion. 


*« ſince our ſituation will not admit of it, be pleaſed to accept our pro- 
* miſes of the moſt inviolable attachment and fidelity.” 1 
Huitzilihuitl was not yet married when he aſcended the throne : but 


it was thought proper that he ſhould take a wiſe, and the nobles wiſhed 


"for a daughter of the king of Azcapozalco. To avoid, however, ſo 
ignominious a denial as they met with in the time of Acamapitzin, 


they reſolved to make the requeſt, upon this occaſion, with the great- 


eſt demonſtrations of humility and reſpect. Some of the nobles, there- 
fore, went to Azcapozalco, and falling on their knees, when they were 
preſented to the king, they A their wiſhes, in the following 
words, *©* Behold, great lord, the poor Mexicans at your feet, humbly 


expecting from your goodneſs, a favour which is greatly beyond 


* their merit; but to whom ought we to have recourſe, except to you, 


who are our father and our lord. Behold us hanging upon your 
8 2 «lips, 
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BOOK III. “ lips, and waiting only your ſignals to obey. We beſeech you, with 
(the moſt profound reſpect, to take compaſſion upon our maſter and 
1 * your ſervant Huitzilihuitl, confined among the thick ruſhes of the 
lh lake. He is without a wife, and we without a queen. Vouchſafe, 

„ fir, to part with one of your jewels, or moſt precious feathers. 
= Give us one of your daughters, who may Come to reign over us in 
14 country which belongs to you.“ e 
Theſe expreſſions, which are peculiarly elegant i in the Mexican lans- 
I guage, ſo ſoftened the mind of Tezozomoc (for that was the king's 
1 . 5 name), that he inſtantly granted his dau ghter e at to the 
| EY great joy of the Mexicans, who conducted her in triumph to Mexico, 

where the much wiſhed-for marriage was celebrated, with the uſual 
ceremony of tying together the ſkirts of the garments of the huſband 
ll and wife. By this princeſs the king had a fon the firſt year, who was 
| 1 named Acolnabuacatl; but being deſirous to ſtrengthen his kingdom by 
1 new alliances, he fooght and obtained from the prince of Quauhna- 
| due one of his daughters called Miabuaxochitl, by whom he had 
= MMotezuma Ilbuicamina, the moſt celebrated of the Mexican kings. 
4 At that time, in Acolhuacan, reigned Techotlala, ſon of king Quimat- 
urg of Acol- Zin. The firſt thirty years of his reign were peaceful; but afterwards 
I buacan.! 8 TT zompan, prince of Xaltocan, revolted, and finding his own force inſuf- 
| | TO ficient to oppoſe his ſovereign, he called to his aſſiſtance the ſtates of 
8 Otompan, Meztitlan, Quahuacan, Tecomic, Quauhtitlan, and Tepozotlan. 
The king promiſed him pardon, provided he would lay down his arms 
and ſubmit ; which clemency probably proceeded from reſpect to the 
noble extraction of the rebel, who was the laſt deſcendant of Chicon- 
8 quauhtli, one of the three Acolhuan princes. But Tzompan confid- 
ing in the number of his troops, rejected the offer with contempt; 
when the king ſent an army againſt him, which was joined by the 
Mexicans and Tepanecas, whoſe ſervice he had demanded. The war 
was obſtinate, and laſted for two months: but at length, victory de- 
claring for the king, Tzompan, with all the chiefs of the revolted cities, 
was put to death, and in him was extinguiſhed the illuſtrious” race of 
Chiconquauhtli. This war, in which the Mexicans ſerved as auxili- 
aries to the king of Acolhuacan againſt Xaltocan and the other confe- 
derated ſtates, is repreſented in the third picture of Mendoza's collec- 
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tion: but the interpreter of thoſe pictures was miſtaken when he ima- Book III. 


gined that thoſe cities were ſubjected to the Mexican crown. 


After the end of the war the Mexicans returned to their city with 


glory; and Techotlala, in order to prevent other rebellions in future, 
divided his kingdom into ſeventy-five ſtates, giving each a chief to go- 
vern them in ſubordination to the crown. In each of them he like- 
wiſe placed a certain number of the inhabitants of ſome other ſtate ; 


expecting that the natives would be more eaſily kept in ſubjection by 
means of ſtrangers who depended upon a foreign power; a policy which 


might, indeed, be uſeful in preventing rebellion, but which was very 


— . 


oppreſſive to the innocent ſubjects, and created much trouble to the 


chiefs who were entruſted with the government. At the ſame time, 
he conferred honourable offices upon many of the nobles. He made 


Tetlato general of his armies, Yo/qur entertainer and introducer of am- 


baſſadors, Tlami major-domo of the royal palace, Amechichi overſeer 
of the cleaning of the royal houſes, and Cobuatl director of the gold 


workers of Ocolco. No perſon worked in gold or filver, for the uſe 


of the king, except the directors own children, who had learnt the art 
for that purpoſe. The entertainer of ambaſſadors had many Colhuan 


officers under him ; the major-domo had a certain number of Cheche- 


mecas; and the ſuperintendant of the cleaning of the houſes, an equal 


number of 'Tepanecas. By ſuch regulations he increaſed the ſplendor 


of his court, and ſtrengthened the throne of Acolhuacan ; although he 


could not hinder thoſe revolutions which we ſhall ſoon have occaſion 


to mention. Theſe and other ſuch inſtances of wiſe policy, which will E 
appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory, evidently ſhew the injuſtice done to 


the Americans by thoſe who have conſidered them as animals of a dif- 


ferent ſpecies, or as incapable of civilization or improvement. 


The new alliance formed by the king of Mexico with the king of 


Azcapozalco, and the glory acquired by his ſubjects in the war of Xal- 
tocan, ſerved both to ſtrengthen their little ſtate and to make themſelves 
more reſpectable in the eyes of their neighbours. Bein g enabled, 


therefore, to extend their trade and carry it on with greater freedom, 


they began, now, to wear cloaths made of cotton, which they had been 
entirely without, in their former ſtate of indigence, when they had no- 


— but coarſe ſtuffs made of the threads of the wild palm. But 
they 
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BOOK UL they had ſcarcely time to breathe, when a new enemy and bloody perſe- 


— . 


Sect. VI. 
Enmity of 
Maxtlaton 
to the Mexi- 
can, 


cutor ſtarted up, in the ſame royal family of Azcapazalco. | 
Maxtlaton prince of Coyoacan, and fon of the king of Azcapozalco, 


a cruel, turbulent, ambitious man, and who was feared even by his fa- 


ther upon that account, had been diſpleaſed at the marriage of his ſiſter 


 Ayauhcihuatl with the king of Mexico. He concealed his diſpleaſure, 
for ſome time, out of reſpect to his father; but in the tenth year of the 
reign of Huitzilihuitl, he went to Azcapozalco, and aſſembled the no- 
bility, in order to lay before them his complaints againſt the Mexicans 
and their king. He repreſented the increaſe of the population of Mexi- 


co; enlarged upon the pride and arrogance of that people, and upon 


the fatal effects which were to be frared from their preſent diſpoſitions ; 
and eſpecially complained of the great affront done to him by the Mexi- 


can king, in depriving him of his wife. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that 


Maxtlaton and Ayauchcihuat], although both children of Tezozomoc, 
were yet born of different mothers ; and perhaps ſuch marriages were 


in thoſe times, permitted among the Tepanecas. Whether he ever 


actually intended to marry his ſiſter, or only made that a pretext to 
cover his cruel deſigns, is uncertain; but, in the aſſembly of the no- 
bles, it was determined to ſummon Huitzilihuitl, to anſwer to the pre- 
tended charge. The Mexican king went to Azcapozalco ; nor will 
this appear extraordinary, when we conſider that it was no uncommon 
thing, at that time, for princes to viſit one another ; and that, beſides, 
it was the duty of Huitzilihuitl, as a feudatory of that crown; for, al- 


though from the birth of Acolnahuacatl, the queen of Mexico had pre- 


vailed upon her father Tezozomac to relieve the Mexicans from the 


oppreſſions to which they had been ſubjected for ſo many years before, 
yet Mexico {till continued in the nature of a fief of Azcapozalco, and 
the Mexicans owed the Tepanecan king an annual probene of a couple 


of ducks by way of acknowledgement of his ſuperiority. 


Maxtlaton received Huitzilihuitl in a hall of the palace, and after 


having dined with him in the preſence of the courtiers who flattered 


all oh ſchemes, he charged Huitzilihuitl in the ſevereſt terms, with 
the pretended outrage 3 to him by the marriage of Ayauhcihuatli 


The Mexican king with the greateſt reſpect aſſerted his innocence, and 
ſaid, tank he certainly would never have ſolicited the princeſs, nor her 


father 


— : — 


+4 
a 
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father have given her away to him, if ſhe had been bethrothed to an- BOOK III. 
other. But in ſpite of the truth of his juſtification and the weight of e 
his reaſons, Maxtlaton angrily replied, I might now, without hear- 
ing more, put you to inſtant death, and ſo puniſh your boldneſs and 
*« avenge my own honour ; but I would not have it ſaid that a | epane- 
can prince killed his enemy in a treacherous manner. Depart in 
peace; and time win give me an opportunity of taking a more ho- 
* nourable revenge.” 
The Mexican went from him, filled with rage and vexation, and was 
not long without feeling the effects of his cruel kinſman's diſpleaſure. 
The true cauſe of Maxtlaton's enmity aroſe from his fear of the crown 
of the Tepanecas one day coming to his nephew Acolnahuacatl, by 
which event his nation would become ſubject to the Mexicans. To 
remove the cauſe of his fear, he formed the barbarous reſolution of 
putting his nephew to death, who was accordingly murdered a ſhort 
time after by ſome perſons who hoped, by that act of cruelty, to gain 
the favour of their maſter; no prince ever wantin g. ahout him, mer- 
cenary men, who are ready to ſerve his paſſions (5). Tezozomoc gave 
no conſent to the perpetration of this crime, but we do not know that 
he ſhewed any diſapprobation of it. In the ſequel of this hiſtery we 
ſhall fee that the haughtineſs, the ambition, and the cruelty of Maxtla- 
ton rather encouraged than connived at by his indulgent father, brought 
ruin upon himſelf and his kingdom. Huitzilihuitl could ill brook 
ſuch a barbarous injury; ; but he yet wines ſufficient power to take 
revenge. 
In the ſame year with this 8 event (1 299) died at Tlatelolco, Seer, VII. 
the firſt king, Quaquauhpitzahuac, leaving his ſubjects much more ci- Tlacatgotl, 


ſecond king 


vilized, and the city greatly enlarged by handſome buildings and gar- of Tlatelol- 
CO. 


dens. He was ſucceeded by Tlacatcotl, of whoſe origin hiſtorians dif- 
fer widely in their relations; ſome imagining he was a Tepanecan as 
well as his predeceſſor, while others take him to have been an Acol- 


(s) There is no author who gives any account of the circumſtances of this murder; and it is 
hardly to be conceived how the Tepanecas ſhould be able to execute ſuch a deed in Mexico ; - 
but we cannot doubt of the fact, as it is confirmed by all the national hiſtorians ; but father 
Acoſta has committed a miſtake in confounding the murder of this young prince Acotnahuz- 
catl, with the death of N the third king of Mexico, 


huan, 
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Sgcr. VIII. 


Ixtlilxochitl, 
king of Acol- 


huacan. 


HISTORY OF MEXIC 0. 
huan, appointed by the king of Acolhuacan. The rivalſhip which 


ſubſiſted between the Mexicans and Tlatelolcas contributed greatly to 


the aggrandizement of their reſpective cities. The Mexicans had form- 
ed ſo many alliances, by marriage, with the neighbouring nations; had 
ſo greatly improved their agriculture, and increaſed the number of their 


floating gardens upon the lake; and had built ſo many more veſſels to 
ſupply their extended commerce and fiſhing, that they were enabled to 


celebrate their ſecular year 1. Tochtli, which anſwers to the year 1402 


of our era, with greater magnificence than any of the four which had 
clapſed ſince their firſt leaving of the country of Aztlan, 


At this time Techotlala, far advanced in years, ſtill reigned in Acol- 
huacan ; who perceiving his end approach, called to him his fon and 


; ſucceſſor Ixtlilxochit], and, among many LCs, 1 re- 


left the crafty and ambitious Tezozomoc, who. till that time, had als 
been reſtrained by the uncertainty of ſucceſs, ſhould attempt any thing 
againſt the empire. Nor were the fears of Techotlala without founda- 

tion, as will appear from the ſequel. He died, at laſt, in the year 


1406, after a very long reign, though not quite ſo long as ſome authors | 
have imagined (f). 


After the funeral rites were performed with the * Schnit, and 
the attendance of the princes and lords, the feudatories of the crown, 
they proceeded to celebrate the acceſſion of Ixtlilxochitl. Amon g the 


princes was the king of Azcapozalco; who, by his conduct, foon juf- : 


tified the ſuſpicions entertained of him by the deceaſed Techotlala ; as, 


without making the uſual ſubmiſſions to the new king, he ſet out 
for his own ſtate with an intention to ſtir up the other feudatories 
to rebellion againſt the empire. He called together the kings of Mexi- 
co and Tlatelolco, and told them, that Techotlala, who had fo long 
tyrannized over that country, being dead, his purpofe was to Procure 


freedom to the princes, fo that each might rule his own ſtate with en- 
tire independence upon the king of Acolhuacan - Bus in order to ob- 


() Torquemada and Betancourt give one hundred and four years to the reign. of Techot- 
lala; and although it is not impoſſible that a prince ſhould reign fo long, yet it is extremely 
improbable, and would require the ſlrongeſt evidence to authenticate it; eſpecially if we con- 
ſider the general abſurdity of their chronology, But ſee our Diſſertations, 


. tain 
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tain ſo glorious an object, he needed their aſſiſtance ; and, upon their nook nt. 
ſpirit, fo well known among all the nations, he relied for their taking 
part with him in the great enterpriſe. He added, that in order to 
ſtrike their blow with the greater ſecurity, he would undertake to unite 
in their confederacy ſome other princes whom he knew to be animated 
with the ſame deſigns. The two kings, either through fear of the 
great power of Tezozomoc, or to increaſe the reputation of their arms, 
engaged to aſſiſt him with their troops, as did alſo the other chiefs 
whom he ſolicited. 
In the mean time balixochitl. was as employed in putting the ire of 
his court into order, and in gaining the minds of his ſubjects; but he 
Toon diſcovered, to his great diſappointment, that already many had 
withdrawn themſelves from their obedience to him, in order to place 
themſelves under the command of the perfidious Tezozomoc. To 
oppoſe the progreſs of the enemy, he commanded the princes of Coat- 
lichan, Huexotla, and ſome other neighbouring ſtates, to arm all the 
troops they could without delay. The king himſelf wiſhed to lead his 
army in perſon, but he was diſſuaded from it by ſome of his courtiers, 
| who repreſented the neceſſity of his preſence at the court, leſt in the 
diſtraction of affairs, ſome concealed enemy, or friend of wavering fide- 
lity ſhould be tempted, by the opportunity of his abſence, to make him- 
elf mafter of the capital, and drive the king from his throne. To- 
chinteuctli, fon of the prince of Coatlichan, was made general of the 
army, and in caſe of his death, or any other accident, Qyauhxi/ori, prince 
of Iatapallocan was appointed to ſucceed him. The plain of Quauh- 
titlan, fifteen miles north of Azcapozalco, was choſen for the theatre 
of the war. The troops of the rebels were more numerous, but thoſe 
of the * better diſciplined. The royal army, before it ſet out for 
Quauhtitlan, ravaged ſix of the revolted ſtates, in order both to weaken 
the enemy, and to leave behind them none who ſhould be able to do 
them much injury. The war was ſupported with great obſtinacy; the 
ſuperior diſcipline of the Tezcucans being counteracted by the ſuperio- 
rity of numbers on the ſide of the Tepanecas, who would certainly 
have been quickly overcome if they had not been conſtantly ſupplied 
with freſh troops. The allies of the rebels frequently ſent out large 
bodies to make incurſions in the loyal Rates, where they met with little 
Vor. I. T reſiſtance 
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Ster. IX. 
Chimalpopo- 
ca third king 
of Mexico. 
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reſiſtance as the greateſt part of the Tezcucan force was collected at 
Quauhtitlan. Among the various diſaſters which they occaſioned, the 
lord of Iztapallocan Quauhxilotl was ſlain, who died with glory in de- 
fence of his city after his return from the field of Quauhtitlan. The 
king of Acolhuacan ſaw himſelt obliged, now, to divide his forces, and 
appointed a conſiderable part of the people, who came from many di- 
ſtant places to his aſſiſtance, for the garriſon of the cities. Tezozomoc 
perceiving in place of the advantages which he had promiſed himſelf, 


that his troops daily diminiſhed, and that his people were become im- 
patient of the fatigues and dangers of war after three years of continued 
action, demanded peace, deſigning to finiſh, by ſecret treachery, whaz 
he had begun by open violence. The king of Acolhuacan, although _ 
he could not rely on the faith of the Tepanecan prince, nevertheleſs, 


conſented without inſiſting on any conditions which might give him 


ſecurity for the future, as his troops \ were as much broken with fatigue oY 
as thoſe of his enemy. 


Juſt as the war was concluded, or a little before its termination, 
after a reign of twenty years, in 1409, Huitzilihuitl died, having pub- 


liſhed ſome laws uſeful to the ſtate, and leaving the nobility in poſſeſ- 
ſion of their right to chuſe a ſucceſſor. Chimalpopoca, who was his 


brother, was accordingly choſen, and by what appears, from thence it 
became the eſtabliſhed law to make the election of one of the brothers 
of the deceaſed king, and on failure of brothers, of one of his grandſons. 


This law was conſtantly obſerved until the fall of the Mexican empire. 


While Chimalpopoca found means to fix himſelf ſecurely on the 


throne of Mexico, Ixtlixochitl begun to totter on that of Acolhuacan. 


The peace which Tezozomoc had demanded was a mere artifice to lull 
ſuſpicion while he was more effectually purſuing his negociations. The 


number of his party was daily obſerved to increaſe, while that of the 


Tezcucan diminiſhed. This unfortunate king found himſelf reduced 


to ſuch extremity, that thinking himſelf inſecure in his own court, he 


went wandering through the neighbouring mountains eſcorted by a 


ſmall army, and accompanied by the lords of Huexotla and Coatlichan, 
who were always faithful to him. The Tepanecas, that they might 


diſtreſs him to the utmoſt, intercepted the proviſions which were car- 


rying to his camp; by which his neceſſities became ſo great that he was 
compelled 
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compelled at laſt to beg proviſions of his enemies. 80 eaſy i is it to fall Book 11, 


from the height of human felicity to the loweſt ſtate of miſery. 

He ſent one of his grandſons named Cehuacuecuenotzin, to Otompan, 
one of the rebel ſtates, to requeſt the citizens of it to ſupply their king 
with the proviſions he ſtood in need of, and to admoniſh them to 
abandon the party of the rebels, and to call to their minds the loyalty 
they had ſworn. Cehuacuecuenotzin, well knew the danger of the 
undertaking ; but fear being overcome by the generoſity of his ſenti- 
ments, his fortitude of mind, and fidelity to his ſovereign, he ſhewed 
himſctf ready to obey: © I go my lord, he faid, © to execute your 


commands, and to facrifice my life to the obedience which I owe 
« you. You cannot be inſenſible how much the Otompaneſe are alien- 


3 


* ated from you. by eſpouſing the part of your enemy. The whole 


95 country is occupied by the Tepanecas, and every where dangerous ; 


« my return is uncertain. But ſhould I periſh 3 in your ſervice, and if 


* the ſacrifice which 1 make you of my life is worthy of any recom- 


< pence, I pray you to protect the two young children I leave behind.” 


Theſe words, which were accompanied with ſtrong marks of feeling, . 
touched the king 8 heart, who, in taking leave of him, ſaid, May 1 
our God accompany and return you ſafe. Alas! perhaps at your re 
40 turn, you may find what you fear for yourſelf, will have happened to 


e me, the enemies being ſo numerous who conſpire againſt my life.” 


Cihuacuecuenotzin proceeded without delay to Otompan, but before 


he entered he knew that there were, at that time, Tepanecas in the 


© city, who were ſent by Tezozomoc, to publiſh a proclamation ; he was 
not, however, diſcouraged, but went intrepidly to the public place : 
f where the Tepanecas had aſſembled the people to hear the proclama- 


tion, and after having ſaluted them all gracioully,. he freely communi- 
cated his embaſſy. . 


The Otompaneſe made a jeſt of him and his demand, but none of 


them dared to proceed farther, until a mean perſon among them threw 
a ſtone at him, exciting others at the ſame time to put him to death. 


The Tepanecas, who continued till and filent, to obſerve what reſo- 


lution the Otompaneſe would take, perceiving now that they openly 


declared againſt the king of Acolhuacan, and his ambaſſador, cried out, 


Kill, kill, the traitor ! accompanyin g their cries with throwing of ſtones. 
3 Cihuacue- 
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BOOK III. Cihuacuecuenotzin, at firſt, faced his enemies, but ſeeing himſelf over- 


—— 


powered by numbers, and endeavouring to ſave himſelf by flight, was 
killed by a ſhower of ſtones. A character intitled to a better fate! an 
example of fidelity moſt worthy to be recorded, which had the hero 
been Grecian or Roman, in place of American, would have been the 


ſubject of praiſe of both hiſtorians and poets. 


The Tepanecas became vain-glorious, of an act equally contrary to 


| humanity and the rights of nations; and proteſted to the multitude 


the great pleaſure they would have in being able to inform their chief, 
from being eye-witneſſes, of the inviolable fidelity of the Otompaneſe. 


They alſo declared, they had been ſent expreſsly to intimate an order 


not to give aſſiſtance to the king of Tezcuco, under pain of proſerip- 
tion, and to exhort them to take arms againſt that king, and in defence 
of their liberty. The lord of Otompan, and the heads of the nobi- 
lity replied, they would willingly obey the order of the king of Azca- . 
poꝛzalco, and offered to do yy tg in their power to — his 1 in- 
tentions. 


They gave {| peedy intelligence of this event to the lord of Acolman, 


who was the ſon of Tezozomoc, and communicated it to his father: 
he believing it now time to put his deſigns i in execution, ſent for the 
lords of Otompan and Chalco, on whoſe fidelity he chiefly relied, and 


whoſe ſtates were moſt conveniently ſituated for his purpoſe, and charg- 


| ed them to levy, with all poſſible ſecrecy, a ſufficient army, and lay 


themſelves in ambuſcade in a mountain near to the camp of the Teſ- 


cucan king; that from thence they ſhould ſend two of the moſt brave 


SEC. XI. 


Tragical 


death of Ixt- 
lixochit!, 


and able captains to the royal camp, who, under pretence of i imparting 
ſome very important ſecret to the king, ſhould artfully lead him to as 


great a diſtance as poſſible from his people, and then without delay or 


heſitation to murder him. Every thing happened as the wicked prince 
had deſigned. The king then chanced to be in the neighbourhood of 
Tlaſcala, and entertaining no ſuſpicion of the two captains who came to 
him, fell unwarily into the ſnare. The deed was done at ſome little di- 


ſtance, but yet in ſight of the royal army. They ran up immediately 
to chaſtiſe the temerity of thoſe two deſperate captains, but the army 
of the conſpirators advancing, which was more numerous, they were 
quickly defeated. The royal corpſe was with difficulty faved, to pay 
it 


0 
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OPT. . 
it funeral honours, and the heir of the crown, who was a witneſs of gook nt. 


the tragic end of his father, was obliged to hide himſelf in the buſhes IV — 


to eſcape the fury of his enemies. Thus did the unfortunate king Ixt- 
lilxochitl end his life in 1410, after a reign of ſeven years. 

. Heleftſeveral ſons, and among them Nezabualcojotl, heir to the throne, 
whom he had by Matlalcibuatzin, daughter of Acamapitzin, king of 
Mexico (ty. This prince was endued with a great genius, and an un- 


' paralleled magnanimity, and pre-eminently deſerving of the throne af 


Acolhuacan ; but he was not able from the ſuperiority of Tezozomoc, 


to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of the throne which was due to him by ſo 


many titles, until many years had elapſed, and my dan gers and ob- 
ſtacles to it were ſurmounted. 


The perfidious Tezozomoc had prepared great bodies of: troops, that 


| when the premeditated blow on the perſon of the king ſhould ſucceed, 


they might pour down upon the cities of Tezcuco, Huexotla, Coatli- 
chan, Coatepec, and Iztapallocan, which had been the moſt faithful to 
their lord, and reduce them to aſhes. The inhabitants of thoſe cities 
who were able to fave themſelves by fight, took ſhelter on the other 
fide of the mountains, .among the Huexotzincas and Tlaſcalans ; all 
the reſt died in defence of their country; but they fold their lives 

dearly, as the infinite blood ſpilt on both ſides atteſted. If we ſhould 


be diſpoſed to trace the ſource of ſo many calamities, we ſhould diſco- 


ver no other than the ambition of a prince. Heaven grant the facri- 


fices to the paſſions were more infrequent 1 in the world and leſs violent ! 
How calamitous is it that the avarice or ambition of a prince or his 


miniſter is ſufficient to cover the plains with human blood, to deſtroy 


; cities, to overturn kingdoms, and ſpread confuſion over this globe ! * 


The cruelty of the tyrant being appeaſed by the oppreſſion of his 


: Ames the king of Acolhuacan was made to take an oath in the city 


of Tezcuco, to grant to all thoſe who had taken up arms againſt him, 
general pardon, and liberty to return to their habitations. The city of 


(:) Torquimada makes Matlalcihuatzin, daughter of H uitzilihuitl; but how ? He ſays, 
that this king when he mounted the throne, was only ſeventeen years of age, nor yet married: 
and that he reigned twenty-two, or at moſt twenty-ſix years. On the other hand, he repre- 
ſents Nezahualccjotl, at the death of his pretended grandfather, of an age able to go to war, 
and make negotiations to ſecure himſelf the crown : from whence he would make out that 
Huitzilihuitl, before he was twenty-fix years married, had grandſons at leail twenty years old. 


t : 1 Tez- 
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BOOK 111. Tezcuco was given in ſief to Chimal popoca, king of Mexico, and that 
— — of Huexotla to Tlacatcotl, king of Tlatelolco, as a reward for the 
| ſervices which they had rendered during the war. He placed faithful 
governors in other places, and proclaimed Azcapozalco the royal reſi- 
dence and capital of all the kingdom of Acolhuacan. 
At this ſolemnity were preſent, though in diſguiſe, ſeveral perſons of 
diſtinction, enemies of the tyrant, and amongſt theſe the prince Neza- 
hualcojotl. The grief and rage which filled him aided by the ardour 
of youth, was like to have urged him to a raſh action againſt his 
enemies, if a confidential friend, who accompanied him, had not with- 
held him, by repreſenting the fatal conſequences of ſuch temerity, and 
making him ſenſible how much more prudent it would be to wait till 
time preſented him a fitter opportunity for the recovery of his crown, 
and revenge of his enemies ; that the tyrant was already worn out with 
age, and that his death, which could not be very diſtant, would en- 
tirely change the ſtate of affairs ; that the people themſelves would 
come williagly to ſubmit themſelves to their lawful ſovereign, from a 
| ſenſe of the injuſtice and cruelty of the uſurper. Upon this ſame occa- 
ſion, a Mexican officer of reſpect, (probably Itzcoatl, the brother of 
the king, and general of the Mexican forces), either of his own ac- 
cord, or by order of the king Chimalpopoca, aſcended the temple, 
which the Toltecas had at that court, and addreſſed the multitude a- 
round him, Hear, Chechemecas, hear Acolhuas, and all ye who are 
« preſent. Let no one dare to offer any hurt to our fon Nezahuaco- 
«« jotl, nor permit others to hurt him, if he is not willing to ſubject him- 
ſelf to ſevere chaſtiſement.” This proclamation contributed much 
to the prince's ſecurity, no body wiſhing to draw upon himſelf the 
anger of a nation which began now to make itſelf reſpected. 

A little time after, many of thoſe nobles who had taken refuge in 
Huexotzinco and Tlaſcala, to avoid the fury of the Tepanecan troops, 
aſſembled at Papalotla, a place near to Tezcuco, to deliberate on the 
conduct they ſhould purſue in the preſent circumſtances ; and they 
all agreed to ſubmit themſelves to the new lords whom the uſurper 
had appointed to their cities, that they might be free from farther hoſ- 
tilities, and attend in peace to the care of their families and habi- 
tations, | | 
After 
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After having ſatisfied his ambition with the uſurpation of the king- 
dom of Acolhuacan, and his cruelty with the ſlaughter he had com- 
mitted, the tyrant was deſirous of gratifying his avarice by laying new 
taxes on his ſubjects. Beſides the tribute which they had hitherto 

paid their king of proviſions, and a robe to array him, he enjoined them 
to pay him another tribute of gold and precious ſtones, without advert- 
ing how much ſuch burdens would tend to exaſperate the minds of his 
ſubjects, which he ſhould rather have endeavoured to gain by modera- 


tion and lenity, to give himſelf more ſecurity in the poſſeſſion of a 


throne founded on cruelty and injuſtice. The Toltecan and Cheche- 
mecan nobles anſwered the proclamation by deſiring to preſent them- 
ſelves in perſon before the king, to be heard on the ſubject. The arro- 


gance of the tyrant appeared to them unbounded, and his conduct widely 
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different from the moderation of the ancient kings of whom he was 


deſcended. They agreed to ſend to him two eloquent deputies the moſt | 


learned among them, one a Tolteca, the other a Chechemeca, that each 


in the name of his nation might remonſtrate with energy and force. 
They both went to Azcapozalco, when being admitted to an audience 
of the tyrant, the Toltecan orator in reſpect to the greater antiquity of 
his nation in that country began firſt, and repreſented to him the hum 
| ble beginning of the Toltecas, the neceſſities they endured before 
they roſe to that ſplendour and glory which they had for ſome time en- 


joyed, and the miſery to which they were reduced- ſince their revolu- 


tion; he deſcribed the deplorable diſperſion in which they were found 


by Xolotl, when he firſt arrived in that country, and taking a review 


of the two laſt centuries, he made a pathetic enumeration of the hard- 
ſhips they had ſuffered, to move the tyrant to compaſſion, and get his N 


nation exempted from the new grievances. 


The Tolteca had hardly finiſhed his harangue Hh the 8 ; 


began his: © I, my lord, may. ſpeak to you with greater confidence 


and liberty; as I am a Chechemeca, and addreſs myſelf to a prince 
of my own nation, who is a deſcendant .of the great kings Xolotl, 
« Nopaltzin, and Tlotzin. You are not ignorant that thoſe divine 
„ Chechemecas, your anceſtors, ſet no value on gold or precious ſtones. 
They wore no other crown on their heads than a garland of herbs 


« and flowers of the field, nor adorned themſelves with any other brace- 
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lets than the ſtiff leather againſt which beat the ſtring of their bow 


* in ſhooting. Their food at firſt was confined to raw fleſh, and plain 
« herbs, and their dreſs was the ſkin of the ſtags and wild beaſts which 
they themſelves hunted. When they were taught agriculture by the 
*< Toltecas, their kings themſelves cultivated the land to encourage by 
e their example their ſubjects to fatigue. The wealth and glory to 


* which fortune afterwards raiſed them, did not make them more 
e proud. As kings they certainly made uſe of their ſubjects, but as 


*« fathers they loved them, and were contented to be requited by them 
with the ſimple gifts of the earth. I do not call to your memory 


<« theſe illuſtrious examples of your anceſtors, for any other reaſon than 
that I may moſt humbly entreat you not to demand more from us 


no than they did from our predeceſſors.” The tyrant liſtened to 


each harangue, and although the compariſon drawn between him and 
the ancient kings was odious, he diſſembled his diſguſt, and contented 
himſelf with giving licence to the orators to confirm the order pub. 
liſhed reſpecting the new tax. ns 
In the mean time, Neaahualcojotl went anxiouſſy through many ci- 
ties, to gain their affection, that he might replace himſelf on the throne. 
But although his ſubjects loved him, and were defirous of ſeeing him 
in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, they durſt not openly favour his: party 
from their fear of the tyrant. Among the ſubjects who were the neareſt 
related to him, and had abandoned him, were the lord of Chimalpan 
his uncle, and Tecpanecarl the brother of his ſecond wife Nezabualxo- 
chitl, of the royal line of Mexico. Perſevering in ſuch negotiations, 
he arrived one evening at a village of the province of Chalco, belong- 
ing to a lady and widow named Tziltomiaub. He obferved that there 
was a plantation of aloes, from which the widow extracted wine, not 


only for the uſe of her family, but alfo for ſale, which was ſtrictly for- 


bid by the Chechemecan code. He was fo fired with zeal for the laws 
of his fathers, that he felt no reſtraint from the adverſity of his for- 


tune, nor any other conſideration, but with his own hand put the de- 
linquent to death. An action moſt inconſiderate and reprehenfible, in 
which prudence had a far leſs ſhare than the intemperate ardour of 


youth. This deed raiſed a great rumour in that province, and the lord 


of Chalco, who was his enemy, and had bren an accomplice in the 
death 
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death of his father, uſed the utmoſt diligence to have him in his power; 
but the prince, who foreſaw the conſequences of his act, had Already 
placed himſelf -in ſecurity. 


Eight years were now elapſed, during which Tezozomoc had poſ- 
ſeſſed i in peace the kingdom of Acolhuacan, claimed in vain by Neza- 
hualcojotl, when fatal dreams threw the tyrant into extreme pertur- 
bation. He dreamed that Nezahualcojotl transformed into an eagle, 


opened his breaſt and eat his heart ; and at another time, changed 
into a lion, licked his body, and ſucked his blood. He was fo intimi- 
dated with theſe ominous viſions, which were formed by the conſciouſ- 5 


| neſs of his own inj juſtice and tyranny, that he called together his three 
ſons Tajatzin, Teuctzintli, and Maxlaton, im parted to them his dreams, 


and charged them to put Nezatiualcojod to death as ſpeedily as poſſible, 


provided they could do it fo ſecretly that no perſon ſhould ſuſpect the 
author of it. He hardly ſurvived his dreams a year. He was now 


become ſo old, he was no more able to keep himſelf i in necefſary warmth, . 
nor erect in a chair, but was obliged to be wholly covered up in cotton, 
nA great baſket made of willows in the form of a cradle ; ; but from 

this cradle, or rather ſepulchre, he tyranniſed over the kingdom of A- 


colhuacan, and delivered oracles of injuſtice. A little before his _ 
he declared his ſon Tajatzin his ſucceſſor in the kingdom, and Tepe: 


ed his command reſpecting the death of Nezahualcojotl, preſerving © 


his expiring r moments his malicious  defigns. In 14277 this monſter 
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SecT. XIII. 
Death of the 
tyrant Texo - 
ZOMOCs 


e over = Langen of . for nine ; Years, and polleſled 


for a conſiderable period the ſtate of Azcapozalco (u 75 


1 Although the giving proper orders for the funeral of his father "ag 
longed to Tajatzin, as ſucceſſor t to > the crown, nevertheleſs e his brother 


[4 ) 8 makes Tesgsbmoe an immediate deſcendant of the firſt, 1 prince; 
4 by which he makes Þ.s reign one hundred and ſixty, or one hundred and eighty. Fears 5; bit 

from the harangue 1uade by the Chechemecan orator, it is evident, that Tezozor., ewas de- 
ſcended of Xolotl Nopaltzin and Tlotzin. The ſiſter of Nopaltzin married the prince Acol- 


huatzin, whence their children were couſins of Tlotzin, the ſon of Nopaltzin:. In all this 


Torquemada agrees with us. Whoever then could be called the deſcendant of his couſin ? 


Whoever reads the genealogy of the Chechemecan kings in the works of Torquemada, will 


inſtantly perceive the miſtakes made by this author, There may bave been two or three lords 


of Azcapozalco named Texozomocy but the tyrant of Acolhuacan-was at moſt great - grandſon 
of ptince Acolhuatzin, 8 
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BOOK 111. Maxtlaton, being more forward and active, atrogated the right to him- 
SY ſelf, and began to command with as much authority as if he had been 


already in poſſeſſion of the kingdom at which he aſpired, imagrming it 
would be eaſy to oppreſs his brother, who was a man of no abilities, 
and unſkilled in the art of government. He fent information to the 
kings of Mexico and Tlatelolco, and other lords, that they might ho- 
nour with their preſence and their tears the funeral of their common 


lord. Nezahuacojotl, though not ſummoned, was willing to be pre- 
ſent, as may eaſily be imagined, to obſerve with his own eyes the diſ- 
poſition of the court. He was accompanied by a confidential friend 
and a ſmall retinue; having entered the hall of the royal palace where 
the corpſe lay expoſed, he found the kings of Mexico and Tlatelolco, 
the three princes, ſons of the late tyrant, and ſome other lords. He 
ſaluted them all one after another, according to the order in which 
they ſat, beginning with the king of Mexico, and preſented them 

| bunches of flowers, according to the cuſtom of that country. Having 
- paid his cotnpliments he fat down by the ſide of king Chimalpopoca, 
his brother-in-law, to accompany him in condolence. Teuctzintli, 
one of the ſons of Tezozomoc, who inherited his cruelty, conceivin g 
this a good occaſion to execute the iniquitous charge of his father on 
Nezahualcojot], propoſed it to his brother Maxtlaton. He, however, 

| though of no leſs inhuman a heart, had more underſtanding and judg- 
meat. -- © Baniſh,” he replied, < baniſh from your mind ſuch a thought. 
90 What would men ſay of us if they ſhould ſee us plotting againſt the 


4 life of another while we ought to be employed in mourning for our 
father? They would ſay, that the grief was not deep which gave 


« way to ambition and reven ge. Time will preſent us with an occa- 


« fion more favourable for the accompliſhment of our father's purpoſe, 
„without incurring the odium of our ſubjects.  Nezahualcojotl i is not 


«inviſible ; unleſs he hides himſelf in fire, in water, or in the bowels 


of the 3 he will inevitably fall into our hands. This 


happened on the fourth day after the death of the tyrant, when the 


corpſe was burnt, and his aſhes buried with unuſual pomp and ſolem- 
nity. 

The next day the kings of Mexico and Tlatelolco returned to their 
cities, and Maxtlaton began ſoon by leſs diſſimulation to diſcover his 


ambl- 
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ambitious deſign of making himſelf maſter of the kingdom, ſhewing BOOK II. 
by his arrogance and daring temper, that where his arts wauld not be 


ſufficient, he would employ force. Tajatzin had not courage to oppoſe 
him, knowing the bold and violent diſpoſition of his brother, and the 
advantage he had in having ſubjects accuſtomed to abey him. On fo 
difficult a point, he took therefore the reſolution of reſorting to Mexico 


to conſult with king Chimalpopoca, to whom he had been chiefly 
recommended by his father. This king received him with particular 


marks of eſteem, and, after the uſual compliments, Chimalpopoca ad- 


dreſſed him. What are you doing, prince. Is not the kingdom 


yours? Did not your father leave it to you? Why do you not exert 
46 yourſelf to recover it, if you are unjuſtly robbed of it?“ Becauſe 
&© my rights avail but little, if my ſubjects do not aſſiſt me. My bro- 


* ther has made himſelf maſter of the kingdom, and no perſon ſeems 


« to give him oppaſition : it would be raſhneſs to oppoſe him with no 
* ather power or forces than my deſires, and the juſtice : of my cauſe.” 

« What is not to be done by force may be ſupplied by induſtry,” r re- 
plied-Chimalpopoca, * I will point out to you a method to get 3 of 


« your brother, and. reſtore yourſelf without danger to the poſſeſſion 
« of the throne. Excuſe yourſelf for not inhabiting 1 the palace of your 

_ « deceaſed father, under pretence that your grief is revived by the re- 
„ membrance of his actions, and the love which he bore you, and 

that therefore you are willing to build yourſelf another palace for your 


4 reſidence. When it is finiſhed, make a ſplendid entertainment, and 


* invite your brother to it, and there, in the midſt of the rejoicings, it 
«© will be eaſy to free your kingdom of a tyrant, and yourſelf of a rival 


LOS ſo dangerous and unjuſt; and that you may more certainly ſucceed, 


« I ſhall attend to aſſiſt you in perſon, with all the forces of my na- 8 
* tion.“ To ſuch counſel Tajatzin made no reply, but looks of dark 
melancholy, occaſioned by the loye he had to blood, or the baſeneſs 


of- the act ſuggeſted to him. 

To all this diſcourſe a ſervant of Tajatzin was privy, who had con- 
cealed himſelf where he could eaſily overhear them, and hoping to 
make his fortune by betraying them, he departed ſecretly at night for 


Azcapozalco, went directly to the palace, where having obtained an au- 


dience, he revealed to Maxtlaton all he had heard. His mind was ſud- 


2 denly 
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denly ſeized with anger, fear, and vexation, which the relation had 


excited; but being politic, and practiſed in diſſembling his ſentiments, 
he affected to deſ 22 the Whole, and ſeverely reprimanded the reporter for 


his hardineſs and temerity in calumniating ſuch reſpectable perſonages, 


called him drunkard, and diſmiſſed him to digeſt his wine at home. 


The remainder of the night he paſſed in deliberation what meaſure lie 
ſhould purſue, and Geber minen at laſt to 6 his brother, and 
catch him in his own ſnare. 


The morning of the enſuing day he aſſembled the people of Azca- 
pozalco, and told them, that having no right to remain any longer 
in his father's palace, as it belonged to prince Tajatzin, and having 


beſides occaſion for a houſe at that court where he might be lodged 


when ever any buſineſs required him to come from his ftate of Co- 


johuacan, he defired they would ſhew the love they bore him by the 
moſt ſpeedy conſtruction of ſuch a reſidence. Such was the diligence 
of the Azcapozalcheſe, and fo great the multitude of workmen who 
_ were collected, that Tajatzin, who only continued three days in Mexico, 
found. on his return the edifice already begun. He was ſtruck with 
wonder at this novelty, and enquiring the cauſe at Maxtlaton, was an- 


| ſwered by him, that finding it his duty to leave the royal manſion, in 


juſtice to Tajatzin' 8 rights, he was erecting another where he might 


reſide when he ſhould come to court. The good Tajatzin remained 
 fatisfied with this anſwer, and eaſily perſuaded himſelf that Maxtlaton 
thought no more of uſurping the crown. A little time after the build 


ing being finiſhed, Maxtlaton invited his brothers the kings of Mexico | 


and Tlatelolco, and other lords to an entertainment. Tajatzin being 5 


| totally ignorant of the treachery of his ſervant, did not ſuſpect the 


ſnare which was laid for him: but Chimalpopoca, who was more diſ- 


cerning and cautious, certainly was ſuſpicious of ſome treachery, and 
- 8 excuſed himſelf from attendance. The day appointed for the 


feſtival being arrived, the gueſts reſorted to the new manfion, and at 


the time they were moſt engaged 1 in jollity and mirth, and probably alſo 
heated with wine, which is the moſt favourable time for deeds of this 


nature, ſuddenly people in arms entered, and poured with ſuch vio- 
lence on the unfortunate Tajatzin, that he had ſcarcely liſted his eyes 


to behold his murderers, when they were cloſed in death. So unex- 


pected 
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pected a tragedy diſturbed, and ſhocked the whole meeting; but Maxt- BOOK III. 
laton quieted them by explaining the treaſon which was deſigned againſt © * 
him; and proteſting, that what he had done, was only to prevent tke 
blow which threatened himſelf. By theſe and ſimilar diſcourſes, he 
ſo far altered their minds, that in place of revenging the death of their 
law ful lord, they proclaimed the treacherous tyrant, king; but, although 
injuſtice raiſed him to the throne, it was only to * him from 
a greater height. 
His indignation againſt the king of Mexico was ſtill greater; but it 
did not appear prudent to make any attempt againſt his life until he 
ſhould feel himſelf firmly ſeated on the throne. In the mean while he 
vented his rage by doing injuries to his perſon, and offering outrages 
to his dignity. A little time after his intruſion on the kingdom, the Sgr. xv. 
preſent which it was uſual to make, as a mark of acknowledgement of = 
the high power of the king of Azcapozalco, was ſent to him by the colhuacan. | 
king of Mexico. This preſent, which conſiſted of three baſkets of 
white-fiſh, craw-fiſh, frogs, and ſome pulſe, was carried by reſpectable 
perſons from the court of Chimalpopoca, with a polite addreſs, and 
7 particular expreſſions of ſubmiſſion and reſpect. Maxtlaton ſhewed 
_ himſelf pleaſed; but as it was proper, according to the cuſtom of thoſe. 
nations, to return ſome gift, and being deſirous, at the ſame time, of 
gratifying his pique, after conſulting with his confidents, he cauſed to be 
delivered to the Mexican ambaſſadors for their king a Cueitl, that is 
a woman's gown, and a Huepilli, which is a woman's ſhift, intimat- 


ing by theſe that he eſteemed their king an effeminate coward : an in- 


ſult the moſt groſs to thoſe nations, as nothing was ſo much in eſtima- 
tion with them as the boaſt of being courageous. Chimalpopoca felt 
ſufficiently on the e and would have reven nged the gy; ; but 3 
* was unable. 

This diſdainful act was 1 ſucceeded "ON a Wy. 8 1 to 
lis honour. The tyrant knew that among the wives of the king of 
Mexico, there was one ſingularly beautiful: being inflamed by this oc- 

caſion with wicked deſires, he determined to ſacrifice both honour 
and juſtice to his paſſion. To obtain his purpoſe he employed ſome 
ladies of Tepaneca, and enjoined them when they viſited, as they were 


accuſtomed to do, that Mexican lady, to invite her to ſpend ſome days 
=, of 
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BOOK III. of pleaſure with them at Azcapozalco. Such viſits being frequent 
among perſons of the firſt rank, of different nations, it was not diffi- 
cult for the abandoned prince to gain the opportunity he ſo much longed 
for, to ſatisfy his criminal paſſion ; neither the tears nor efforts made 
by that virtuous Mexican in defence of her honour, were ſufficient to 
reſtrain him : ſhe returned to Mexico with ignominy, and pierced with 

the moſt affecting anguiſh to mourn with her huſband. The unfortu- 
nate king, either that he might not ſurvive his diſhonour, or that he 
might not die in the hands of the tyrant, reſolved to put an end to 
his wretched life, by dying a ſacrifice in honour of his God, Huit- 
zilopochtli, as many pretended heroes of his nation had done, believ- 
ing ſuch a death would cancel his diſhonour, at leaſt ſave him from 
ſome ignominious exit, which he dreaded from his enemy. He com- 
municated this reſolution to his courtiers, who applauded it, from 
the extravagant ideas they entertained in matters of religion, and ſome 
of them even were willing to — of the glory of ſo barbarous a 
facrifice. 
Secr, XVI, The day appointed for this religious tragic ſcene being come, the 
wot ee Fing appeared dreſſed in the manner they uſually repreſented their God 
death of king Huitzilopochtli, and all thoſe who were to accompany him were dreſſed 
— % alſo in their beſt habits. This religious ceremony began with a ſo- 
lemn ball; and while it laſted the prieſts ſacrificed the unhappy vic- 
tims one after another, reſerving the king to the laſt. It was hardly 
poſſible ſuch a tranſaction could remain unknown to the tyrant; he 
| Os knew it by anticipation, and that he might prevent his enemy eſcaping 
| 2h from his, revenge by voluntary death, he ſent a body of troops to take 
him before he was ſacrificed. They arrived when there hardly re- 
mained two victims, after whom the king himſelf was to follow. This 
unhappy prince was ſeized by the Tepanecas, and conducted inſtantly 
to Azcapozalco, where he was put into a ſtrong cage of wood, which 
was the priſon uſed by theſe nations, as we ſhall mention hereafter, un- 
der cuſtody of ſtrong guards. In this event many eircumſtances appear 
difficult to be credited: but we relate it as we find it told by the hiſto- 
rians of Mexico. It is certainly much to be wondered at, that the 

Tepanecas ſhould have dared to enter into that city and attempt ſo dan- 

gerous an act; and that the Mexicans thould not have armed them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves in defence of their king; but the power of the tyrant may have, Book ur. 
of itſelf, been ſufficient to encourage the Tepanecas and intimidate 


the Mexicans. 


The taking of Chimalpopoca priſoner, excited freſh deſire in the 
mind of Maxtlaton to get the prince Nezahualcojotl alſo into his 
power; to effect this more eaſily he ſent for him under pretence af 
being willing to come to an agreement with him, reſpecting the crown 
of Acolhuacan. The diſcerning prince immediately penetrated the ma- 
levolent intention of the tyrant ; but the ardour of youth, the courage 
and confidence of his ſoul, made him preſent himſelf intrepidly before 
the ſterneſt dangers. In paſſing through Tlatelolco, he payed a viſit to 
one of his confidents, named Chichincatl, by whom he was informed, 


that the tyrant was not only plotting againſt his life and the king of 


Tlatelolco, but, were it poſſible, deſired to annihilate the whole Acol- 
huan nation. Notwithſtanding this; in the evening the prince ſet out 


fearleſs for Azcapozalco, and went directly to the houſe of one of his 
friends. Early in the morning he waited on Chachaton, a great favou- | 
rite of the tyrant, and by whom the prince himſelf was beloved, and 


recommended to him to diſſuade Maxtlaton from any deſign againſt his 


perſon. They weat together to.the palace ; when Chachaton preceded 
to acquaint his lord of the arrival of the prince, and to ſpeak in his 
favour. The prince entered after, and when he had paid his obeifance, 
thus ſpoke : know, my lord, that you have impriſoned the king of 
« Mexico, but I am ignorant whether you have made him ſuffer death, 
* 66 or if he ſtill lives in priſon. I have heard, alſo, that it is your wiſh 
44 to take away my life. If this is true, behold me before you; kill me 
with your own hands, and gratify the malice which you bear to a 
prince not leſs innocent than unfortunate.” While he ſpoke theſe 
words, the memory of his misfortunes forced tears from his eyes. 
„What is your opinion?“ faid Maxtlaton, then to his favourite, Is it 
* not ſtrange that a youth, who has hardly begun to enjoy life, ſhould 
« ſeek death ſo daringly? Turning to the prince, he aſſured him, that 
he was forming no deſign againſt his life, that the king of Mexico was 
not dead, nor would be put to death by him ; and endeavoured to juſ- 
tify the impriſonment of that unfortunate king. He then gave orders 
chat the prince ſhould be properly entertained, 58 

7 1 Chimal- 
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BOOK HI. Chimalpopoca being acquainted of the arrival of the prince who was 
his couſin, at court, ſent to requeſt a viſit from him in priſon, The 
prince having firſt obtained the permiſſion of Maxtlaton, went to him, 
and upon his entering the priſon, embraced him, and both of them 
ſhewed much tenderneſs in their looks and expreſſions. Chimalpopoca 
related to him the ſeries of inſults and wrongs which he had ſuffered, 
and convinced him of the malevolent deſigns of the tyrant againſt them 
both, and entreated him not to return again to the court ; as their cruel 
enemy would infallibly contrive his death, and the Acolhuan nation 
would be utterly abandoned. At laſt he ſaid, As my death is inevit- 
«© able, I beſeech you moſt earneſtly take care of my poor Mexicans, be 
4 to them a true friend and father. In token of the love which I bear 
you, accept of this pendant which I had from my brother Huitzili- 
„ huitl;” upon which he took a pendant of gold from his lip, and 
preſented it with ear-rings and ſome other jewels which he had preſerved 
In priſon; and to a ſervant of the prince he gave a few other things. 
They then affectionately took leave of each other, that they might not 
| excite ſuſpicion by a longer conference. Nezahualcojotl, uſing the 
F ee advice which was given him, left the court without delay, and ne- 
, ver after preſented himſelf before the tyrant. He went to Tlatelolco, 
where he took a veſſel with good rowers, and got ſpeedily to Tezcuco.. 
Chimalpopoca remained in comfortleſs ſolitude brooding over, his 
| misfortunes. Impriſonment became daily more inſupportable to him ; 
; he had not the ſmalleſt hope of recovering his liberty, nor of being of 
= any ſervice to his nation during the little time he had to live. If at 
3 4 laſt, he ſaid, I am to die here, will it not be preferable, and more 
5 glorious to die by my own than by the hands of a cruel and perfidious 
& tyrant? If I can have no other revenge, I ſhall at leaſt deprive him of 
* the plcaſure which he would take in appointing the time and mode 
« of death which muſt finiſh my unhappy days. I ſhall be the diſpoſer 
« of my own life, chuſe the time and manner of my death, as it will 
« be attended with ſo much the leſs i ignominy, the leſs the will of my 
enemy ſhall influence and direct it (x).” In this reſolution, which 
was entirely conformable to the ideas of thoſe nations, he hanged mp 


(x) Theſe laſt words of Chimalpopoca, handed down by the hiſtorians of Mexico, were 
Known from the depoſiti ns of the guards who ſyrrounded the cage or priſon. 
ſelf 
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ſelf upon a ſmall beam of the cage or priſon, making oe, cl proba- B50 OK III. 
bly, of his girdle for that purpoſe. . 


Thus tragic an end had the unfortunate life of the third king of 
Mexico. We have no more particular accounts of his character, or the 
progreſs the nation made during his reign, which laſted about thirteen 

years, being concluded in 1423, about a year after the death of Tezo- 
 zoinoc. We know only that in the eleventh year of his reign, he or- 
dered a great ſtone to be brought to Mexico, to ſerve as an altar for the | 
ordinary facrifice of priſoners, and a larger round one, for gladiatorian 
ſacrifices, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. In the fourth painting of 
Mendoza's collection, are repreſented. the different victories which the 
Mexicans obtained during the reign of Chimalpopoca, the cities of 
| Chalco, and Tequizquiac, and the naval engagement which they had 
with the Chalcheſe, with the loſs of their people, and the veſlels over- 
ſet by the enemy. The interpreter of that collection adds, that Chi- 
mal popoca left many children whom he had by his concubines. 
As ſoon as Maxtlaton knew of the death of his noble priſoner, he __ 
roſe in wrath at the diſappointment of his projects; and left that Ne- ment and 
zahualcojotl might alſo elude his revenge, he determined to anticipate 3 
death to him by whatever means he could, which he would have done 
before, could he have accompliſhed it in the manner enjoined by his fa- 
ther, or had he not been intimidated, as ſome hiſtorians affirm, by cer- 
tain auguries of the prieſts; but his paſſion now ſurmounted all re- 
ſtraints of religion; he ordered four of his moſt able captains to go in 
queſt of the prince, and take his life, without remiſſion, wherever they 
ſhould find him. The Tepanecan captains ſet out with a ſmall party 
only, that rumour might not prevent their coming up with their ſpoil, * 
and proceeded directly to Tezcuco, where, as they arrived, Nezahual- 
cojot] was diverting himſelf at foot-ball with one of his familiars, 
named Ocelot]. Wherever the prince went to gain adherents to his par- 
ty, he ſpent great part of his time at balls, games, and other amuſe- 
ments, that the governors of thoſe places, who watched his conduct 
by order of the tyrant, and obſerved all his ſteps, ſeeing him taken up 
with paſtimes, might be perſuaded that he had dropt all thoughts of the 
crown, and gradually neglect to attend to him. By theſe means he 
carried on his negociations without creating the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion. On 
n = this 
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| BOOK 111, this occaſion, before the captains entered his houſe, he knew that they 
i —— were Tepanecas, and that they came armed: this made him apprehend 
) what they might intend, upon which he left off play, and retired to his 
innermoſt apartment. Being informed, afterwards, by his porter, 


that the Tepanecas enquired for him, he ordered Ocelotl to receive 


N them, and to acquaint them that he would attend them as ſoon as they 
0 had repoſed and refreſhed themſelves. The Tepanecas did not ima- 
1 gine that by delaying they would loſe the opportunity of ſtriking their 
1 blow, and poſſibly alſo durſt not execute their commiſſion, as they 
| 0 were uncertain whether there were not attendants in the houſe ſufficient to 


oppoſe them; after ſome repoſe, therefore, they ſat down to table, and 
while they were refreſhing, the prince fled by a ſecret door, and travelled 
= - ſomething more than a mile to Coatitlan, a ſmall ſettlement of weavers, 
; the people of which were all faithful and affectionate to him, and there 
concealed himſelf (y). The Tepanecas having waited a conſiderable 
þ ” time without the prince. or his domeſtic making their appearance, 
=_ they ſearched over the whole houſe, but no perſon could give any ac- 
count of him. At length being perſuaded of his flight, they ſet out 
ES inſtantly in ſearch of him, and being informed by a countryman, in the 
= I10ad to Coatitlan, that he had taken refuge in that place, they entered 
3 there with their arms in their hw#hds, threatening the inhabitants with 
1 death if they did not diſcover the fugitive prince; but no perſon was 
0 found who would make this diſcovery; and ſo uncommon was their 
example of fidelity, ſome were put to death for the refuſal. Amongſt 
thoſe who made ſacrifices of their lives to preſerve their prince, were 
Tochmantzin the ſuperintendant of all the looms of Coatitlan, and Mar- 
lalintzin, a woman of noble rank. The Tepanecas not being able, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt diligence in their ſearch, and the cruelty they 
_ exerciſed againſt the inhabitants, to find out the prince, went in queſt 
of him through the country. Nezahualcojotl ſet out alſo another way, 
f and took a directly contrary route to his adverſaries; but as they ſought 


«© 
24 
os 
7 
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- y) Terquemada ſays the —_ went out of his houſe by a kind of labyrinth, through 
which no perſon unacquainted with it could find his KOO The prince and ſome of his moſt 
particular confidants only knew the ſecret of it. It is not at all incredible that he ſhould have 


deſigned ſuch a maze, as his genius was ſuperior and himſelf diſtinguiſhed above all his coun- 
trymen, 1 in talents and penetration. 


for 
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bor him every where, he was in great hazard of falling into their hands, 
had he not. been hid by ſome countrymen, under a heap of the herb 
chia, which was lying upon a threſhing floor. 

The prince finding himſelf fafe from this danger, went to paſs the 
night at Tezcotzinco, a pleaſant villa formed by his anceſtors for recre- 
ation. There he was waited for by fix lords, who had left their ſtates, 
and were traverſing through the different cities of the kingdom. There 
they held a ſecret counſel that night, and reſolved to ſolicit the aſſiſ- 
tance of the Chalcheſe, although they had been accomplices in the 
death of king Ixtlilixochitl. The next morning early, he proceeded to 
Matlallan and other places, intimating to thoſe of his party .to be 
prepared with arms by the time of his return. Two days were em- 


Ls 
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Seger. XVII. 


Negociations 
of Nezahual- 
cojotl to ob- 
tain the 
crown. 


ployed in theſe negociations, and on the evening of the ſecond he was 


met at Apan by the ambaſſadors of the Cholulans, who offered to aſſiſt 


him in war againſt the tyrant. Here he was joined alſo by two lords 


of his party, who communicated to him the unfortunate intelligence of 


the death of his favourite Huitzilihuitl, who was put to the torture by 


the tyrant, that he might reveal ſome ſecrets; but being too loyal 


0 his maſter to diſcover them, he died a martyr to his fidelity. Full 


of this diſguſt he paſſed from Apan to Huexotzinco, the lord of 


which was his relation, and received him with infinite affection and 


kindneſs, and promiſed to affiſt him alſo with all his forces. From 


thence he went to Tlaſcala, where he was moſt nobly treated, and 
in that city the time and place was agreed upon at which the troops of 


Cholula, Huexotzinco, and Tlaſcala were to be aſſembled. When he 
departed from this laſt city to go to Capollal pan, a place ſituated about 
half way between Tlaſcala and Tezcuco, ſo many nobles accompanied 
him, he appeared more like a king who was going to take pleaſure with 


is court, than a fugitive prince who was endeavouring to render him- 


ſelf maſter of the crown which was uſurped from him. In Capollal- 

pan, he received the anſwer of the Chalcheſe, in which they declared 
themſelves ready to aſſiſt and ſerve their lawful lord againſt the iniquit- 
ous. uſurper. It is probable the cruelty and inſolence of the tyrant 
alienated many from him; the Chalcheſe, beſides, were very inconſtant 

and apt to attach themſelves ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes to 
the other party; as will appear in the courſe of our hiſtory. 


n While 
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Itzcoatl 
fourth king 
of Mexico, 
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While Nezahualcojotl continued rouſing the nations to war, the 
Mexicans finding themſelves without a king, and harraſſed by the Tepa- 
necas, reſolved to appoint a chief to their nation, who would be capable 
of checking the inſolence of the tyrant, and revenging the many wrongs 
they had ſuffered. Having aſſembled, therefore, to elect a new king, 
a reſpeCtable veteran thus addreſſed the other electors. By the death 
* of your laſt king, O noble Mexicans, the light of your eyes has failed 


you; but you have ſtill thoſe of reaſon left to chuſe a fit ſucceſſor. 


«© The nobility of Mexico is not extinct with Chimalpopoca; his bro- 


« thers are ſtill remaining, who are moſt excellent princes, among 


Fe whom you may chuſe a lord to govern you, and a father to protect 
« you. Imagine that for a little time the ſun is eclipſed, and that the 


earth is darkened, but that light will return again with the new king. 


« It is of the greateſt importance that, without long conferences, we 


= elect a prince who may re-eſtabliſh the honour of our nation, may 15 


e vindicate the wrongs done to it, and reſtore to it its ancient liberty.“ 


They proceeded quickly to the election, and choſe by unanimous con- 


ſent prince Itzcoat], brother, by the father's ſide, to the two preceding 


kings, and natural fon of Acamapitzin by a ſlave. Whatever the low 


condition of his mother took from his claim, the nobility and reputa- 
tion of his father, and, ſtill more, his own virtues, ſupplied; of theſe 
he gave many proofs in the poſt of general of the Mexican armies, which 


he had filled for more than thirty years. He was allowed to be the 


moſt prudent, juſt, and brave perſon of all the Mexican nation. Being 


placed on the Tlatocaicpalli, or royal ſeat, he was ſaluted as king by all 


the nobles, with loud acclamations. One of their orators ths held a 
diſcourſe on the duties of a ſovereign, in which, among other things, he 
| faid, © All, O great king and lord, all now feel themſelves dependent 


on you. On your ſhoulders muſt the orphans, the widows, and the 


66 aged be ſupported. Will you be capable of laying down and aban- 


e doning this burden? Will you permit the infants who are yet walking 
on their four feet, to periſh by the hands of our enemies? Courage, 
«« great lord, begin and ſpread your mantle that you may carry the poor 
** Mexicans on your back, who flatter themſelves they will live ſecure 


d under the freſh ſhade of your benignity.” The ceremony being con- 


cluded, they celebrated the acceſſion of the new monarch, with balls 
e and 
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and public diverſions. Nezahualcojotl and all his party did not give leſs BO OK III. 


applauſe, as no one doubted of the new king being the faithful ally of 
the prince his relation; and hoped to reap great advantages from his ſu- 
perior military {kill and bravery ; but the election was not a little diſ- 
pleaſing to the Tepanecas and their allies, and eſpecially to the tyrant. 
Itzcoatl, who was zealouſly bent on relieving the diſtreſſes which 
his nation ſuffered from the oppreſſive dominion of the Tepanecas, ſent 
an ambaſlador to the prince Nezahualcojotl, to acquaint him of his ex- 
altation to the throne, and to give him aſſurances of his determination 
to unite all his forces with the prince againſt the tyrant Maxtlaton. 
This embaſly, which was carried by a grandſon of the king, was receiv - 
ed by Nezahualcojotl, after he had departed from Capollalpan ; upon 
which he returned con gratulations to his couſin, and gratefully accepted 
the aid which he promiſed. | 
be whole time which the prince remained i in Capollalpan was s employ- 
ed in preparations for war. When it appeared to him to be time to put 
all his deſigns in execution, he ſet out with his people and the auxiliary 
troops of Tlaſcala and Huexotzinco, having reſolved to take the city of 
Tezcuco by aſſault, and puniſh its inhabitants for their infidelity to him 
during his adverſity. He made a halt with his whole army in fight of 
the wity, at a place called Oztopolco. - There he paſſed the night order- 
ing his troops, and making the neceſſary diſpoſitions for the attack, and | 
in the morning marched towards the city; but before he reached it, the 
inhabitants, from apprehenſions of the ſevere chaſtiſement which 
threatened them, came ſubmiſſively to meet him; to ſoften his reſent- i 
ment they preſented their aged ſick, their pregnant women, and mothers 
with infants in their arms, who, in the midſt of tears and other tokens 
of diſtreſs, thus addreſſed him: © Have pity, O moſt merciful prince, 
on theſe your afflicted ſervants, who tremble for their fate. In what 
© have they offended, who are feeble with age, or theſe poor women 
and theſe helpleſs children? Do not mix in ruin with the guilty 
«© thoſe who had no part in the offences which you would revenge.” 
The prince, who was moved at the ſight of ſo many objects of compaſ- 
ſion, immediately granted a pardon to the city; but at the ſame time 
detached a party of troops, and commanded their officers to enter it 
and put the governor and other ſervants who had been eſtabliſhed 
* 


-” 
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BOOK III. by the tyrant, and every Tepaneca they ſhould meet with, to death. 

— — Whillt this ſevere puniſhment was paſſing at Tezcuco, the troops of the 

Tlaſcalans and Huexotzincas, which had been detached from the 

main army, made a furious attack on the city of Acolman ; they made 

a general ſlaughter of all whom they met, until they advanced to the 

houſe of the lord of that city, who was a brother of the tyrant ; he 

having no forces ſufficient to defend himſelf, was ſlain among the reſt 

of their enemies. On the ſame day the Chalcheſe, who were alſo auxi- 

liaries of the prince, fell upon the city of Coatlichan, took it without 

6 oppoſition, and put its governor to death, who had taken refuge in the 

greater temple ; thus, in one ſingle day, the capital and two other con- 
ſiderable cities of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, were reduced under obe- 
dience to the prince. 
ner, XIX. The king of Mexico being acquainted with the ſucceſſes of his cou- 
, eee ſin, ſent another embaſſy to congratulate him and confirm their alli- 
. eee ance. He entruſted this embaſſy to one of his grandſons, a ſon of king 
DW Huitzilihuitl, called Monteuczoma, or Montezuma, a youth of great 
ſtrength of body and invincible courage, whoſe immortal actions ob- 

tained him the name of Tlacaele, or Man of great Heart, and that of 
Thhuicamina, or Archer of Heaven; and to diſtinguiſh him in the an- 

cient paintings, they repreſented over his head, the heavens pierced 
with an arrow, as appears in the ſeventh and eighth pictures of Men- 

doza's Collection, and as we ſhall ſhew among the figures of the kings 

of Mexico. This is the ſame hero of Mexico, whom Acoſta has ſo 

much celebrated under the name of Tlacaelle], or rather Tobar, from 

whom the other took his character, although miſtaken in many ac- 

tions which he attributes to him /z). The king as well as his grand- 

ſon, ſaw the dan ger of the enter prize; as the tyrant, to obſtruct the 

progreſs of his rival, and his communication with the Mexicans, had 

made himſelf maſter of the roads; but the king for this neither delayed 

to ſend the embaſly, nor did Montezuma diſcover the leaſt cowardly 


(z) Acoſta, or Tobar rather, is not only miſtaken in 1 many actions which he attributes to 
this hero, but alſo in regard to his identity; as he conſiders Tlacaelell to be a diſſerent perſon 
| from Montezuma, who was called by two, and even three different names. He alſo makes 
1 Tlacaellel grandſon of Itzeoatl, and at the ſame time uncle of Montezuma: which is evidently 
abſurd; as it is known that Montezuma was ſon of Huitzilihuitl, brother of Itzcoatl ; of 
1 courſe be could not be the grandſon of the grandſon. of Itzeoatl. 


it AppPpre- 
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his ſovereign more ſpeedily, when he left the king he avoided return- 

ing to his houſe to equip himſelf with neceſſaries for his journey, but 

ſet out immediately on his way, givin g in charge to another noble, 

who was to accompany him, the carrying of ſuch cloaths as were ne- 
ceſſary to preſent himſelf before the prince. 

Having fafely delivered his embaſſy, he took leave of the prince to 

return to Mexico, but in the way fell into an ambuſcade laid by his 


enemies, was taken priſoner with all his attendants, conducted to Chalco, . 
and preſented to Toteotzin, lord of that city, and an inveterate enemy 
Here he was immediately ſhut up in a cloſe priſon, 
under the care of Quateotxin, a very reſpectable perſon, who was or- 


of the Mexicans. 


dered to provide no ſuſtenance for the priſoners but what his lord pre- 


ſcribed, until the mode of death was determined, by which their days 
were to be concluded. Quateotzin revolting at the inhumanity of ſuch 


orders, ſupplied them liberally at his own expenee. But the cruel To- 


1509 
apprehenſions; on the contrary, that he might execute the orders of BOOK III. 


— —v— 


teotzin, thinking to pay a piece of flattering homage to the Huexot- 


 zincas, ſent his priſoners to them, that, if they judged proper, they 
might be ſacrificed in Huexotzinco with the aſſiſtance of the Chalcheſe, 
The Huexotzin- 
cas, who were always more humane than the Chalcheſe, rejected the 
” Why ſhould we deprive men of their lives 
« who have committed no crime, unleſs that of acting as faithful meſ- 


or in Chalco with the aſſiſtance of the Huexotzincas. 


propoſal with diſdain. 


- ſengers to their lord; and if they merited to die, we can derive no 
_ & honour from putting priſoners to death which do not belong to us. 
Return in peace, and inform your lord that the nobility of Huexot- 


L zinco will not render themſelves infamous by acts fo — of 


:- 66: them.” 


The Chalcheſe returned with the priſoners and this after to To- 
teotzin, who being determined to procure himſelf friends by means of 
his priſoners, gave information of them to Maxtlaton ; leaving it to 


him to decide their fate, and truſting, by this reſpectful tia. to 
calm the anger and indignation which his treachery and inconſtancy in 
abandoning the party of the Tepanecas, for the prince Nezahualcojotl, 

muſt have excited in the tyrant. While he waited the anſwer of Maxt- 


laton, he ordered the priſoners to be ſhut up again in. the fame priſon, 
I and 
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BOOK III. and under cuſtody of the ſame Quateotzin. He compaſſionating the 


deſtiny of a youth ſo illuſtrious and brave, in the evening preceding the 
day on which the anſwer from Azcapozalco was expected, called one 
of his ſervants to him, whoſe fidelity he could truſt, and ordered him 
to ſet the priſoners at liberty that evening, and to acquaint Montezuma 
from him, that he had come to the reſolution of ſaving his life, al- 
though at the viſible riſk of loſing his own ; that if he ſhould die for 
it, which he had reafon to fear would be his fate, Montezuma, he honed, 


would not fail to ſhew his gratitude, by protecting the children whom 
he left behind him ; laſtly, he adviſed him not to return” by land to 
Mexico, otherwiſe he would again be taken by the guards which were 
poſted in the way, but to go through hes ao to Chimalhuacan, 
and from thence to embark for his own city. 


The faithful ſervant executed the order, and Montezuma followed the 


advice of Quateotzin. They went out of priſon tha: night, and cau- 
tiouſly took the road to Chimalhuacan, where they remained concealed 
all the next day, living on ray vegetables for want of other food; at 
night they embarked, and tranſo6r ted themſelves ſwiftly to Mexico, 
where, as it was ſuppoſed, they had already met with death from the | 
enemy, they were received with ſingular welcome and joy. 


As ſoon as the barbarous Toteotzin was informed that the priſoners 


were eſcaped, he was tranſported with paſſion, and as he did not in 
the leaſt doubt that Quateotzin had been the author of their liberty, . 
he ordered inſtant death to him, and his body to be quartered; ſparing 
neither his wife nor even his children; only one ſon and one daugh- 
ter were ſaved. She took ſhelter in Mexico, where ſne was greatly 
r reſpected on account of her father, who, by the generous forfeiture = 


of his life, had rendered ſo import tant a ſervice to the Mexican na- 
tion. 


Toteotzin experienced another galling enten fox the an- 
FIR of Maxtlaton. He being enraged againſt the Chalcheſe for the 


aſſiſtance they gave to Nezahualcojotl, and the ſlaughter they commit- 


ted in Coatlichan, ſent a ſevere reprimand to Toteotzin, calling him a 
double. minded traitor, and ordering him to {et the priſoners at liberty 
without delay. Such returns muſt perfidious flatterers expect. Maxt- 


laton did not t adopt this reſolution with intent to tavour the Mexicans 


——.—.— dt whom 
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whom he hated in the utmoſt degree, but ſolely to ſhew his contempt poor III. 
for the homage of Toteotzin, and to thwart his inclination. So far ww— 
was he from a wiſh to favour the Mexican nation, that he was never 
ſo much bent on effecting their ruin as at this time, and had already 
collected troops to pour a deciſive blow on Mexico, that from thence 
he might proceed to regain all that Nezahualcojotl had taken from 
him. This prince knowing ſuch deſigns of Maxtlaton, went to Mexi- 
co to conſult with its prudent king on the conduct of the war, and 
the meaſures that ſhould be taken to baffle the intentions of the tyrant, 
and agreed to unite the Tezcucan troops, with thoſe of Mexico, in de- 
fence of that city, on the fortune of which the ſucceſs of the war 
ſeemed to depend. : 

The rumour of the approaching war ſpread infinite conſternation 
among the Mexican populace; conceiving themſelves incapable of re- 
ſiſting the power of the Tepanecas, whom they had till now acknow- 
ledged their ſuperiors, they went in crouds to the king, diſſuading him 

Vith tears and intreaties from undertaking ſo dangerous a war, which 
would infallibly occaſion the downfal of their city and nation. What 
can be done then, ſaid the king, * * to free us from theſe impending 
<« calamities.” * Demand peace,” replied the populace, . from the 
king of Azcapozalco, and make offers of ſervice to him; and to 
« move him to clemency, let our god be borne on the ſhoulders of the 
_« prieſts into his preſence.” So great was their clamour, accompanied 
with threats, that the prudent king who feared a ſedition amongſt the 
people which might prove more fatal in its conſequences than the 
war with the enemy, was obliged, contrary to his wiſhes, to yield to 
their requeſt. Montezuma who was preſent, and could not bear that 
a nation, which boaſted ſo much of its honour, ſhould pur ſue ſo ig- 
noble a courſe, ſpoke thus to the people. O ye Mexicans, what 
would ye do? Have ye loſt all judgment ? How has ſuch cowardice 
« ſtole into your hearts? Have you forgot poſſibly that you are Mexicans, 
and deſcendants of thoſe heroes who founded this city, and of thoſe 
e brave men who have protected it in ſpite of all our enemies? Change 
your opinions then, or renounce the glory you inherit from your an- 
xc ceſtors.” Turning afterwards to the king; How, fir, will you per- 
mit ſuch ignominy to ſtain the character of your people ? Speak to 
Tor: 5 Y- ce them 
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BOOK III. them again, and tell them, that there is another ſtep to be taken 
A before we fo weakly and diſhonourably put ourſelves. into the hands 


« of our enemies.” 
The king, who wiſhed for nothing more ardently, addreſſed the po- 
pulace, recommending the counſel of Montezuma, which was at laſt 


favourably received. The king, then addreſſing the nobility, faid, 
„Which of ye, who are the flower of the nation, will be fearleſs 


«enough to carry an embaſly to the lord of the 'Tepanecas ?” They 


all looked at each other, but no one durſt offer to encounter the dan- 


ger; until Montezuma, whom youthful intrepidity inſpired, preſented 


himſelf, ſaying, I will carry the embaſſy; as death muſt one time 
«of other be met with, it is of little moment whether to-day or to- 
« morrow ; no better opportunity can preſent itſelf of dying with ho- 
% nour than the ſacrificing my life for the welfare of my nation? Be- 
* hold me, fir, ready to execute your commands: order, and I obey.” 
The king, much pleaſed with his courage, ordered him to go and pro- 
| poſe peace to the tyrant, but to accept of no diſhonourable conditions. 
The valiant youth ſet out inſtantly, and meeting with the Tepanecan 
guards , perſuaded them to let him paſs with an embaſly of the utmoſt 
5 importance to their lord. Having preſented himſelf before the tyrant, 
in the name of his king and his nation, he demanded peace on ho- 


nourable terms. The tyrant anſwered, that it was neceſſary to deli- 


berate with his counſellors, but on the day following he would return 


a decifive anſwer. Montezuma having aſked him for protection and 


ſecurity during his ſtay, could obtain no other than his own caution 
might procure him; upon which he went back immediately to Mexi- 
co, promiſing to return the day after. The little confidence he had 

in that court, and the ſhortneſs of the journey, which did not exceed 


four miles, muſt unqueſtionably have been his motive for not ſtaying 


for the final anſwer of the tyrant. He returned, therefore, to Azca- 
pozalco the next day as he had promiſed, and having heard from the 
mouth of Maxtlaton his reſolution for war, he performed the ceremo- 


nies commonly practiſed by two lords who challenge each other, 
namely, preſenting certain defenſive arms to him, anointing his head, 


and fixing feathers upon it in the ſame manner as is done with dead 


perſons ; and laſtly, proteſting in the name of his king, that as he 
would 
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ing any diſpleaſure at ſuch ceremonies, or at the threats uſed to him, 


a ſmall outlet from his palace. He would not have obſerved ſo ſtrictly 
at this time the rights of nations, if he could have foreſeen that this 
ambaſſador, of whoſe life he was ſo careful, was to prove the chief in- 


ſoon as he ſaw himſelf out of danger he began to inſult the guards, 
but he ſo bravely defended himſelf, that he killed one or two of them, 


nations had challenged each other. 
With this intelligence the popalace were again thrown into conſter- 
nation, and repaired to the king to requeſt his permiſſion to abandon 


ſaid the populace, © what will become of us ?” © If that happens,” 
into your hands to be made ſacrifices at your pleaſure.” * So be it,” 


* cultivate your lands, and thoſe of the nobles, to build your houſes, 
« and to carry for you, when you go to war, your arms and your bag- 


repair with his army immediately to Mexico, which he did a day be- 
fore the battle, 


ſtructed the roads which ſerved for a more eaſy communication to the 


the two armies are not to be comprehended: we know from hiſtory, 
| Y 2 that 


| would not accept the peace which was offered to him, he, and all the. 
Tepanecas would inevitably be ruined. The tyrant, without manifeſt- 


ſtrument of his downfal. Montezuma profited by his advice; but as 


reproaching them for their negligence, and threatening them with their 
ſpeedy deſtruction. The guards ruſhed violently upon him to kill him; 


and on the approach of others he retreated precipitately to Mexico, 
bearing the news that war was declared, and that the chiefs of the two 


their city; believing their ruin was certain. The king comforted and 
_ encouraged them with hopes of victory. But if we are conquered,” 


anſwered the king, we are that moment bound to deliver ourſelves 


want the populace, * if weare conquered : but if we obtain the vic- 
* tory, we, and our deſcendants are- bound to be tributary to you, to- 


city with the continent; as otherwiſe the movement and ſkirmiſhes of 
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gave Montezuma alſo arms to preſent to the king of Mexico, and di- 
rected him, for the ſecurity of his perſon, to return in diſguiſe through 


Ster. XXI. 
War againſt 
the tyrant. 


„gage. This contract being made between the nobles and the peo- 
ple; and the command of the Mexican troops being given to the brave 
Montezuma, the king conveyed ſpeedy advice to Nezahualcojotl, to 


It cannot be doubted, that the rpg had before this time cone 
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BOOK III. that ſuch roads were interſected by ditches, with brite over 
n but no hiſtorian mentions the time of their conſtruction . 
It is not a little wonderful, that the Mexicans, during a life of ſo many 
hardſhips, ſhould have had the ſpirit to undertake and conſtancy to ex- 
ecute a work of ſuch magnitude and difficulty. 
The following day, upon the arrival of the prince Nezahualcojot! at 
| Mexico, the Tepanecan army appeared in the field in great numbers 
and brilliancy, being adorned with plates of gold, and wearing beau- 
tiful plumes of feathers on their heads, to add to the appearance of 
their ſtature. As they marched they made frequent ſhouts, in boaſt- 
ful anticipation of victory. Their army was commanded by a famous 5 
general called Mazatl. The tyrant Maxtlaton, although he had ac- 
cepted the challenge, did not think proper to leave his palace, either 
becauſe he believed he would degrade himſelf by going to combat with 
the king of Mexico, or, which is more probable, becauſe he dreaded the 
event of the war. As ſoon as the Mexicans were informed of the mo- 
tions of the Tepanecas, they went out well ordered to meet them, and 
the ſignal for engagement being given by king Itzcoat], by the ſound 
of a little drum which he carried on his ſhoulder, the armies attacked 
each other with incredible fury, each being firmly perſuaded that the 
iſſue of the battle would determine their fate. During the greateſt 
part of the day it was not to be diſcerned to which fide victory in- 
clined, the Tepanecas loſing in one place what they gained in another. 
But a little before the ſetting ſun, the Mexican populace obſerving the 
enemy continually increaſed by new reinforcements, began to be dif- 
mayed, and to complain of their chiefs, ſaying to each other, What are 
«© we about, O Mexicans, ſhall we do well in facrificing our lives to 
the ambition of our king and our general? How much more prudent 
will it be to ſurrender ourſelves, humbly acknowledging our raſhneſs, 
that we may obtain pardon and the favour of our lives?“ | 
The king, who heard theſe words with much vexation, and perceived 0 
his troops ſtill more diſcouraged by them, called a council of the prince 
and general, to take their advice what ſhould be done to diff pate the 


1 I believe the Mexicans had before this time conſtrufted the roads of Tacuba and Tepey- 
acac, but not that of Iztapallapan, which is larger than thoſe, and where the lake i is deeper. 


fears 
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fears of the people. What?” anſwered Montezuma; © To fight till Book 117, 
death. If we die with our arms in our hands, defending our liberty, bears ona 
« we will do our duty. If we ſurvive our defeat, we will remain covered 
« with eternal confuſion, Let us go then, let us fight till we die.” The 
cries of the Mexicans began already to prevail as if they had been con- 
quered, ſome of them being even ſo mean-ſpirited as to call out to their 
enemies, O ye brave Tepanecas, lords of the continent, calm your 
* indignation ; for now we ſurrender. Here before your eyes we will ſa- 
ce crifice our chiefs, to gain your pardon to our raſhneſs which their am- 
. hjtion has occaſioned.” The king, the prince, the general, and nobles, 
were ſo enraged at theſe ſpeeches, that they would inſtantly have pu- 
niſhed the cowards with death, had not the fear of giving victory to 
the enemy reſtrained them. Diſſembling their diſpleaſure, they exclaim- 
ed with one voice, Let us die with glory,” and ruſhed with ſuch vi- 
gour upon the enemy, that they repulſed them from a ditch which they 
| had gained, and made them retreat, Seein 8 this advantage, the king 
began to encourage his people, and the prince and general continued 
to perform ſignal acts of bravery. In the utmoſt heat of the engage 
ment Montezuma encountered with the Tepanecan general, as he was 
advancing full of pride from the terror his troops ſtruck to the Mexi- 
cans, and gave him ſo furious a blow on the head, that he fell down 
| lifeleſs at his feet. The report of the victory ſpread immediately through 
the whole field, and inſpired the Mexicans with freſh courage: but 
the Tepanecas were fo diſconcerted by the death of their brave general 
Mazatl, that they ſoon went into confuſion. Night coming on pre- 
vented the Mexicans from . purſuing their ſucceſs : upon which both 
the armies withdrew to their cities, the Mexicans full of courage, and 
impatient at not being able, from the darkneſs of the night, to complete 
their victory; the Tepanecas downcaſt and dejected, though not t alto- 
gether void of hope to be revenged the following day. 
Mlaxtlaton, afflicted at the death of his general, and the defeat of his 
troops, paſſed that night the laſt of his life, in encouraging his cap- 
tains, and repreſenting to them on the one hand the glory of triumph 
ing over their enemies, and on the other the misfortunes which muſt 


enſue if they were vanquiſhed ; as the Mexicans, who had hitherto | 
been 
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— — 


Sgr. XXII. 
Conqueſt of 


Azcapozal- 


pel the Tepanecas to pay a tribute to them (3). 
The day at length arrived which was to decide the fate of three kings. 
Both armies took the field, and began battle with uncommon fury, 


co. and death Which continued with much fierceneſs and heat till mid -day. The 


of the ty- 
rant Maxt- 
13 ton, 


Mexicans being} emboldened from the advantages obtained the pre- 
- ceding day, as well as from a firm belief which poſſeſſed them of 


coming off victorious, made ſuch havock of the enemy, that they 
ſtrewed the field with dead bodies, defeated them, put them to flight, 


and purſued them into the city of Azcapozalco, ſpreading, death and - 
terror in every quarter. The Tepanecas, perceiving that even in their 
| houſes they could not eſcape from the fury of the victors, fled to the 
mountains, which lie from ten to twelve miles diſtance from Azcapo- 


zalco. The proud Maxtlaton, who, until that day, had looked with _ 


contempt upon his enemies, and.. conceived himſelf ſuperior to all 
ſtrokes of fortune, ſeeing the Mexicans had entered his court, and 
hearing the cries of the vanquiſhed, unable to make any reſiſtance, and . 
fearing to be overtaken if he attempted. to fly, . hid himſelf in a temaꝛ- 
calli, or ciſtus; but as the conquerors ſought for him every where, 
they at laſt found him: no prayers nor tears. with which he implored 


their mercy could prevail; they beat him to death with ſticks and 


| ſtones, and threw his body out into the fields to feed the birds of prey. 
Such was the tragic end of Maxtlaton- before he had completed three 
years of his tyranny. Thus did they put a ſtop to his injuſtice, his 
| cruelty, his ambition, and treachery, and the heavy wrongs done by 
him to the lawful heir of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, to his brother 
Tajatzin, and to the kings of Mexico. His memory is odious and 5 
execrable among the annals of thoſe nations. 


This memorable event which totally altered the Gem af thoſe. 


| kingdoms, ſignalized the year 1425, of the vulgar. era, preciſely one 
century after the foundation of Mexico. 


(3) From theſe expreſſions of the te rant. it is to be inferred, that when he made himfelf 
maſter oſ the crown of Azcapozalco, * the aſſaſſination of his brother Tajatzin, he reſumed 


the impoſition of that tribute © on the Mexicans, which had been remitted .them by his father 
Tezozomoc, 1 


The 
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The next night the victors were employed in facking the city, in 
deſtroying the houſes, and burning the temples, leaving that once ſo 
celebrated court in a ſtate of deſolation not to be repaired in many years. 


- While the Mexicans and Acolhuas were gathering the fruits of their 


victory, the detachment of Tlaſealans and Huexotzencas took the an- 
cient court of Tenajuca by aſſault, and the day after Joe the army 
to take the city of Cuetlachtepec. 

The fugitive Tepanecas, finding themſelves reduced to the utmoſt 
diſtreſs in the mountains, and afraid of being perſecuted even there by 
the victors, at laſt thought of ſurrendering themſelves and implorip g 


mercy; and that they might be more certain of obtaining it, ſent off 


an illuſtrious perſonage, in company with other nobles of the Tepane- 
can nation, to the king of Mexico. This ambaſſador humbly demand- 
ed pardon of the king in the name of his countrymen, offered obedi- 
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ence to him, and promiſed that all the Tepanecas would acknowledge 5 
him as their lawful lord, and would ſerve him as vaſſals. He congra- 


tulated them on their good fortune in the midſt of the terrible ſhock 


which their nation had ſuffered of being ſubjected to ſo amiable a prince, 
who was endued with ſo many excellent qualities, and at laſt conclud- 

cd his addreſs with an earneſt prayer, that they might be granted the 
favour of life, and liberty to return to their habitations. Itzcoatl re- 

_ ceived them with the utmoſt com placency, granted them all they aſked, 
profeſſed himſelf ready to receive them, not only as his ſubjects but as 

his children, and to diſcharge all the offices of a true father to them; 
but at the ſame time threatened them with total extirpation if they vio- 


lated the fidelity which they ſwore to him. Their demand being 


granted, the fugitives returned to rebuild their habitations and attend to 


their families; and from that time continued always ſubject to the king 


of Mexico, affording in their diſaſter another example of thofe changes 
and viciſſitudes common to all human affairs. But the whole of the 


Tepanecan nation was not reduced under obedience to the conqueror: 
Cojohuacan, a conſiderable ſtate and city of that people, continued for 
ſome time refractory in their conduct as will afterwards appear. 

The king Itzcoatl, after this famous conqueſt, ordered a ratification 
of the compact entered into between the nobility and the populace ; 


by which the laſt were bound to perpetual ſervices, which they ren- 
dered 
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— — 


plaints had been the cauſe of diſcouraging others during battle, were 


diſmembered from the body of the nation and the ſtate of Mexico, 
and baniſhed for che meanneſs and cowardice for ever. To Monte- 


Zuma, and others, he had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war, he 
gave a part of the (o lands, and aſſigned : a portion alſo to the 


prieſts for their 1 BY ter having given proper orders for the 


ſecurity and eſtabliſhment of his dominion, he returned with his army 
to Mexico, to celebrate the ſucceſs of his arms with public rejoicings, 


and to offer thanks to the gods for their ſuppoſed protection. 
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Re- eſtabl. win of the Royal F vamily of the Chechemecas upon the Chrome 
/ Acolhuacan. Foundation of the Monarchy of Tacuba. The Triple 
Alliance of the Kings of Mexico, Acolbuacan, and Tacuba. Conqueſts 


and Death of King Itzcoatl. Conquęſts and Events of the Mexicans 


under their Kings M. ontezuma I. and Axajacatl. War between the 
Mexicans and Tlatelolcas. Con gueſt of Tlatelolco, and Death of the 


King Moguibuix. Government, Death, and Eulogium of Nexabual- 


8 coll, and Acceſſion of hrs Son — . — | 


8 ſoon as Itzcoatl fond himſelf firm upon his throne, and i in 
1A quiet poſſeſſion of Azcapozalco, that he might make a return 

to the prince Nezahualcojotl for the aſſiſtance he gave in the defence 
of Mexico, and the conqueſt of the Tepanecas, he determined to aid 
him in perſon in the recovery of the kingdom of Acolhuacan. If the 5 
king of Mexico had been willing to liſten to ambition rather than the 


calls of honour and juſtice, he would not have failed to find pre- 


B 0 0 K Iv V. 
SECT. T. 
Re-eſtabliſh- 


ment of the 


royal ſamily 


of the Che- 


chemecas on 
the throne of 
Acolhuacan. 


tences to make himſelf maſter alſo of that kingdom. Chimalpopoca 


had been put in poſſeſſion of Tezcuco, by the tyrant Tezozomoc, and 
had commanded as lord of that court. Itzcoatl, who had entered into 
all the rights of his predeceſſor, might well have conſidered that ſtate 


to 8 been incorporated for ſome years paſt with the crown of Mexi- 


co. On the other hand he had lawfully acquired Azcapozalco, and 
fabjefed the Tepanecas, and appeared to have a title to all the rights of 


the conquered ; which were thought to have been ſufficiently eſtabliſh- 


2 ed by twelve years poſſeſſion, and the general acquieſcence of the peo- 


ple. But availing himſelf of no ſuch pretences, he ſincerely deſired to 
place Nezahualcojotl on the throne which by lawful ſucceſſion was due 
to him, and which he had been * or for a W Ty oF the 
vturpation of the Tepanecas. 
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After the defeat of the Tepanecas there were ſeveral cities in the 
kingdom which were unwilling to ſubmit to the prince, from appre- 
henſions of the chaſtiſement they merited. Huexotla was one of this 
number, in the neighbourhood of Tezcuco, the lord of which, Huetzna- 
Hu (a), continued obſtinately rebellious. The confederate troops 
left Mexico, and directing their courſe through the plains, which at 
preſent go by the name of Santa Marta, made a halt in Chimalhuacan, 
from whence the king and prince ſent an offer of pardon to thoſe citi- 
zens if they would ſurrender, and threatening to ſet fire to their city if 


they perſiſted in rebellion; but the rebels, inſtead of accepting the terms 


offered them, went out in order of battle againſt the royal army. The 
conflict was not laſting; the lord of that city being taken by the invin- 
cible Montezuma, the rebel force was put to flight, and afterwards 


came humbly to aſk pardon, preſenting according to cuſtom, their 


and other 


places. 


pregnant women, their children, and old people to the conqueror, to 
move him to mercy. At length the way to the throne of Acolhuacan 
being laid open, and the prince being placed there, the auxiliary troops 
of Huexotzinco and Tlaſcala were diſmiſſed with many marks of gra- 
tiititude and a conſiderable ſhare of the plunder of Axcapozalco. 
Ser. I 
Conqueſt of 
Cojohuacan 


From thence the army of the Mexicans and Acolhuas moved againſt 


the rebels of Cojohuacan, Atlacuihuajan, and H uitzilipochco. The 


Cojoacaneſe had endeavoured to excite all the other Tepanecas to ſhaxke 
off the Mexican yoke. The above mentioned cities, and ſome neigh-_ 
bouring places, had complied with their ſolicitations ; but others, inti- 


midated by the deſtruction of Azcapozalco, were afraid of expoſing 
themſelves to new dangers. Before they declared their rebellion they 
began to ill-treat the Mexican women who went to their market, and 


alſo any of the men who happened occaſionally to call at that city. 


Upon this Itzcoatl ordered that no Mexican ſhould go to Cojohuacan 
until the inſolence of theſe rebels was properly puniſhed. Having fi- 


niſhed the expedition to Huexotla, he went againſt them. In the three 


firſt battles which were fought, he gained ſcarcely any other advantage 
than making them retreat a little; but in the fourth whilſt the two ar- 


mies were fiercely engaged, Montezuma with a ſet of brave troops which 


(a) The city of Huexotla had been given by 3 to the king of Tlatelolco, from 
whom it it is probable, therefore, Maxtlaton took it to give to Huitznahuatl. , 
E 
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he had placed in ambuſcade, fell with ſuch fury on the rear-guard of 
the rebels that he ſoon diſordered and forced them to abandon the field 
and fly to the city. He purſued them, and obſerving their intention to 
fortify themſelves in the greater temple, he prevented them by taking 
poſſeſſion of it, and burnt the turret of that ſanctuary. This blow 
threw the rebels into ſuch conſternation, that, quitting their city, they 
fled to the mountains which lie to the ſouth of Cojohuacan ; but even 


there they were overtaken by the royal troops, and chaſed for more than 
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thirty miles, until they reached a mountain to the ſouthward of Quauh- 


nahuac, where the fugitives exhauſted with fatigue, and, without any 
| hopes of eſcape, threw down their arms in token of ſurrender, and de- 
| livered themſelves up to the mercy of the conquerors. 
This victory made Itzcoatl maſter of all the ſtates of che Tepanecas ; 


and crowned Montezuma with glory. It is not a little wonderful, ſay 1 


hiſtorians, that the greater part of the priſoners taken in that war with 
Cojohuacan belonged to Montezuma and three brave Acolhuan officers ; 
for all the four, in imitation of the ancient Mexicans in the war againſt 


the Xochimilcas, had agreed to cut off a lock of hair from every one 


they took, and moſt of the priſoners were found with this mark upon 


them. Having thus happily cloſed this expedition, and regulated the 


affairs of Coj johuacan, and the other ſubje& cities, both the kings re- 
turned to Mexico. It was judged proper by the king Itzeoatl to place one 
of the family of their ancient lords over the Tepanecas, that they might 
| live more peaceably and with leſs reluctance under the Mexican yoke. 
This dignity he conferred on 7 otoquibuatzin, ſon of a ſon of the tyrant 


| Tezozomoc. It had not appeared that this prince had taken any part 
in the war againſt the Mexicans, owing either to ſome ſecret attachment 


which he had to them, or his averſion to his uncle Maxtlaton, Itz- 
coatl ſent for him to Mexico, and created him king of Tlacopan, or ra- 


ther Tacuba, a confiderable city of the Tepanecas, and of all the places 
to the weſtward, including alſo the country of Mazahuacan; but Cojo- 


huacan, Azcapozalco, Mixcoac, and other cities of the Tepanecas, re- 


mained immediately ſubje& to the king of Mexico. That crown was 
given to Totoquihuatzin, on condition of his ſerving the king of Mexico 


with all his troops whenever required, for which he was to receive a 


&fth part of the ſpoils which they ſhould take from the enemy. N 8— 
Z 2 zahualcojot! 


Szcr, III. 
Monarchy of 
Tacuba, and 


alliance of 


the three 
kings. 
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BOOK Iv. zahualcojotl likewiſe was put in poſſeſſion of the throne of Acolhuacan, 


— 


on condition of his giving aſſiſtance to the Mexicans in war, for which 
he was aſſigned a third part of the plunder, after deducting the ſhare of 
the king of Tacuba, the other two thirds to be reſerved for the king of 


Mexico. (5) Beſides this, both the kings were created honorary electors 
of the kings of Mexico; which honour was ſimply confined to the rati- 
tying the election made by four Mexican nobles, who were the real clec- 
tors. The king of Mexico was reciprocally bound to afford ſuccour to 


each of the two kings wherever occaſion demanded. This alliance of the 


three kings which remained firm and inviolate for the ſpace of a century, 


was the cauſe of the rapid conqueſts which the Mexicans made hereafter. 


But this was not the only maſterly ſtroke in politics of the king Itz- 
coatl; he munificently rewarded all thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
felves in the wars, not paying ſo much regard to their birth or the ſta- 


tions which they occupied, as to the courage which they ſhewed and the 

| ſervices they performed. Thus it was the hope of reward animated them 
to the moſt heroic enterpriſes, being convinced, that the glory and the 
0 advantages to be derived from them would not depend on any accidents 


ser IV. 
Judicious re- 
gulations of 
king Neza- 
hualcojotl. 


of fortune, but on the merit of their actions themſelves. By ſucceed- 
in g kings the ſame policy Was practiſed with infinite ſervice to the ſtate. 
Having formed this important alliance Itzcoatl ſet out with the king 
Nezahualcojotl for Tezcuco, to crown him with his own hand. This 
ceremony was performed with all poſſible ſolemnity in 1426. From 
thence the king of Mexico returned to his reſidence, while the other 
began with the utmoſt diligence to make reformations 1 in the court of . 
Tezcuco. 


The kingdom of Acolhuacan was not then in ſuch good order and 


regulation as Techotlala had left it. The dominion of the Tepanecas, 


and the revolutions which had happened in the laſt twenty years had 


changed the government of the people, weakened the force of the laws, 
and cauſed a number of their cuſtoms to fall into diſuſe. Nezahual- 


cojotl, who, beſides the attachment which he had to his nation was 


gifted with uncommon prudence, made ſuch regulations and changes 


(3) Several Hiſtorians have believed that the kings of Tezcuco and Tacuba were real elec- 
tors, but the contrary appears evident from hiſtory ; no occaſion ever occurred where they in- 
terfered or were preſent at an election, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, 


Ul 
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ever been under any of his predeceſſors. He gave a new form to the 
councils which had been eſtabliſned by his grandfather. He conferred 


offices on perſons the fitteſt for them. One council determined cauſes 


purely civil, in which, among others, five lords who had proved con- 
ſtantly faithful to him in his adverſity, aſſiſted. Another council judg- 


. 


ed of criminal cauſes, at which the two princes his brothers, men of 


high integrity, preſided. The council of war was compoſed of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed military characters, among whom Icotihuacan, ſon- 
in- law to the king and alſo one of the thirteen nobles of the kingdom, 


had the firſt rank. The treaſury-board conſiſted of the king's major- 


domos, and the firſt merchants of the court. The principal major- 
domos who took charge of the tributes and other parts of the royal 


income, were three in number. Societies ſimilar to academies were in- 


ſtituted for poetry, aſtronomy, muſic, painting, hiſtory, and the art of 
_ divination, and he invited the moſt celebrated profeſſors of his kingdom 


to his court, who met on certain days to communicate their diſcoveries 
and inventions ; and for each of theſe arts and ſciences, although little 


advanced, 290015 were appropriated. To accommodate the mechanic 
branches, he divided the city of Tezcuco into thirty odd diviſions, 


and to every branch aſſigned a diſtrict; ſo that the goldſmiths inha- 
bited one diviſion, the ſculptors a. the weavers another, &c. 


To cheriſh religion he raiſed new temples, created miniſters for the 


worſhip of their gods, gave them houſes, and appointed them revenues 
for their ſupport, and the expences which were neceſſary at feſtivals and 


| ſacrifices. To augment the ſplendor of his court he conſtructed noble 
edifices both within and without the city, and planted new gardens and 
woods, which were in preſervation many years after the conqueſt, and 


ſhew ſtill ſome traces of former magnificence. | 

While the king of Acolhuacan was occupied i in new regulations of 
his court, the Xochimilcas, afraid leſt the Mexicans in future might be 
defirous of making themſelves alſo maſters of their ſtate, as well as. of 


the Tepanecas, aſſembled a council to deliberate on the meaſures they 


ſhould take to prevent ſuch a diſgrace. Some were of opinion they 
ſhould voluntarily ſubmit themſelves to the dominion of the Mexicans, 


as at all events in time they would be obliged to ſuccumb to that power: 
the 


SECT. V. 
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the judgment of others however prevailed, who thought it would be 
better to declare war againſt them before new conqueſts rendered them 
more formidable. The king of Mexico no ſouner heard of their reſo- 
lution than he ſet out a large army, under command of the celebrated 
Montezuma, and ſent advice to the king of 'Tacuba to join with his 
troops. The battle was fought on the confines of Xochimilco. Al- 
though the number of the Xochimilcas was great, they did not how- 


ever engage with ſuch good order as the Mexicans, by which means 
they were quickly defeated, and retreated to their city. The Mexicans 


having purſued them, entered it, and ſet fire to the turrets of the tem- 
ples and other edifices. The citizens not being able to reſiſt their at- 


tack, fled to the mountains; but being even there beſieged by the Mexi- 


cans, they at laſt ſurrendered. Montezuma was received by the o- 


chimilchan prieſts with the muſic of flutes and drums ; and the whole 
expedition completed in about eleven days. The king of Mexico 


went immediately to take poſſeſſion of that city, which, as we have be- 


fore mentioned, next to the royal reſidence, was the moſt conſiderable in 
the vale of Mexico, where he was acknowledged and proclaimed king, 


received the obedience of theſe new ſubjects, and promiſed to love them . 


as a father, and watch i in future over their welfare. 


The bad ſucceſs of the Xochimilcas was not ſufficient to . 


thoſe of Cuitlahuac; on the contrary, the advantageous fituation of 
their city, which was built on a little iſland in the lake of Chalco, en- 
couraged them to provoke the Mexicans to war. Itzcoatl was for 
pouring upon them with all the forces of Mexico; but Montezuma 


undertook to humble their pride with a ſmaller body; ; for which 


purpoſe he raiſed fome companies of youths, particularly thoſe who 
had been bred in the ſeminaries of Mexico; and after having exerciſed 
them in arms, and inſtructed them in the order and mode which they 


were to follow in that war, he prepared a fuitable number of veſſels, and 


ſet out with this armament againſt the Cuitlahuacheſe. We are total- 


ly ignorant of the particulars of this expedition; but we know that in 
ſeven days the city was taken and reduced under the obedience of the 


king of Mexico, and that the youths returned loaded with fpoils, and 
brought with them a number of priſoners to be facriſiced to the god of 


war. We do not know the year oY in which this war happened, 
Nor 
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nor the time of that of Quauhnahuac, but it appears to have been to- 
wards the end of the reign of Itzcoat!. 

The lord of Xiuhtepec, a city of the country of the Tlabuicas, more 
than thirty miles to the ſouthward of Mexico, had requeſted of his 
neighbour, the lord of Quauhnahuac, one of his daughters to wife, which 


promiſes made to the firſt, either on account of ſome offence which he 
had done to the father, or ſome other reaſon of which we are ignorant. 


The lord of Xiuhtepec being highly offended at ſuch an inſult, deſired to 
be revenged ; but being unable for this himſelf, on account of his infe- 


enced when they beſieged it. Itzcoatl commanded that the whole ar- 


welt fide, the Tepanecas by Tlatzacapulco on the north, and the Tez- 


the city, were willing to ſtand the attack. The firſt who began it were 
the Tepanecas, who were vigorouſly repulſed; but all the other troops 


part of that country fell under the dominion of the Mexican king; a 
little after to theſe conqueſts were added Quantititlan and T „ 
conſiderable cities fifteen miles to the northward of Mexico; but any 
other particulars we know not. 

In this manner a city, which ſome ſhort time before was tributary 


to the Tepanecas, and not much eſteemed by other nations, in leſs than 
I | than 


riority in forces, he implored the aſſiſtance of the king of Mexico, pro- 

miſing to be his conſtant friend and ally, and to ſerve him whenever he 
ſhould require it with his perſon and his people. Itzcoatl efteeming the 
| war juſt, and the occaſion fit for the extenſion of his dominions, armed 
his ſubjects, and called upon thoſe of Acolhuacan and Tacuba. So great 
an army was certainly neceſſary, the lord of Quauhnahuac being very 
5 powerful, and his city very ſtrong, as the Spaniards afterwards experi- 


cucans together with the Xiuhtepecheſe by Tlalquitenanco on the eaſt 
and ſouth. The Quauhnahuacheſe truſting to the natural ſtrength of 


immediately advancing, the citizens were forced to ſurrender and ſub- 
ject themſelves to the king of Mexico, to whom they paid annually, 
from that time forward, a tribute in cotton, pepper, and other commo- 
dities, which we ſhall mention hereafter. By the conqueſt of that large, 
pleaſant, and ſtrong city, which was the capital of the Tlahuicas, a great 
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demand was granted. The lord of Tlaltexcal made afterwards the fame 
pretenſions, to whom ſhe was immediately given, notwithſtanding the 


my ſhould attack the city at once, the Mexicans by Ocuilla on the 
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it and the people who thought themſelves greatly ſuperior. Of ſuch im- 
portance to the proſperity of a nation is the wiſdom and bravery of its 
chief. At length in the year 14.36 of the vulgar era, in a very ad- 
vanced age, after a reign full of glory, the great Itzcoatl died : a king 
juſtly celebrated by the Mexicans for his ſingular endowments, and 


the unequalled ſervices he rendered them. He ſerved the nation up- 
wards of thirty years as general, and governed thirteen as their ſove- 
reign. Beſides reſcuing them from the ſubjection of the Tepanecas, 
extending their dominions, replacing the royal family of the Checheme- 
cas on the throne of Acolhuacan, enriching his court with the plunder 
of conquered nations, and having laid, in the triple alliance which he 
formed, the foundation of their future greatneſs, he added to the noble- 
neſs and ſplendor of the nation by many new edifices. After the con- 
queſt of Cuitlahuac he built, among others, a temple to the goddeſs 
Cibuaccatl, and ſome time afterwards another to Huitzilapochtli. His 
funeral was attended with unuſual pomp and the greateſt demonſtra- 


tions of grief, and his aſhes repoſed i in the fame ſepulchre with his an- 
: ceſtors. 1 


ster. VI. 


Montez u- 


ma I. fifth 
king of 


Mexico. 


The four electors did not long deliberate on the choice of anew chin; 


there being no ſurviving brother of the late ſovereign, the election con- 


 ſequently fell on one of his grandſons ; and no one appeared more de- 
ſerving than Montezuma Ilhuicamina, ſon of Huitzilihuitl, not leſs on 
account of his perſonal virtues than the important ſervices he had done 
the nation. He was elected with general applauſe, advice of which be- 
ing given to the two allied kings, they not only confirmed the election, 
but paſſed many praiſes on the elected, and ſent him preſents worthy of 
his rank and their eſteem. After the uſual ceremonies and the con- 


gratulary ſpeeches of the prieſts, the nobles, and the military, much re- 
joicing took place, with entertainments, balls, and illuminations. Be- 


tore his coronation, either from an eſtabliſhed law of the country, or 
his own particular defire, he went to war with his enemies to make 
priſoners for a ſacrifice on the occaſion. He reſolved that theſe ſhould 


| be of the Chalcheſe nation, to revenge the inſults and the injurious 


treatment he had received from them when returning from Tezcuco, in 
the character of ambaſſador, he had been taken and carried to the 
priſon 
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priſon of Chalco. He went againſt them therefore in perſon, defeated 
them, and made many priſoners ; but did not then ſubject the whole of 
that ſtate to the crown of Mexico, that he might not retard his coro- 
nation. On the day appointed for that ſolemnity the tributes and pre- 


{ents which were ſent to him from conquered places, were brought 
into Mexico. The king's major-domos and the receivers of the royal 


revenues preceded, after whom came thoſe who carried the preſents, 
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who were divided into as many companies as there were people who 


ſent them, and ſo regular and orderly in their proceſſion as to afford in- 


finite pleaſure to the ſpectators. They brought gold, ſilver, beautiful 
feathers, wearing apparel, great variety of game, and a vaſt quantity of 


proviſions. It is more than probable, although hiſtorians do not men- 
tion it, that the other two allied kings and many other ſtrangers of 
_ diſtinction were preſent, beſides a great concourſe of people from all the 


places in the vale of Mexico. 


As ſoon as Montezuma found kimſar on 1 the throne, his firſt care 
was to erect a great temple in that part of the city which they called 
Huitznabuac. The allied kings, whom he requeſted to aſſiſt him, fur- 
niſhed him with ſuch plenty of materials and workmen, that in a ſhort 


time the building was finiſhed and conſecrated. During the time of 


its eonſtruction the new war againſt Chalco appears to have happened. 


The Chalcheſe beſides the injuries which they had al ready done to Mon- 
tezuma, provoked. his indignation afreſh by a cruel and barbarqus act, 

deſerving the execration of all poſterity. T'wo of the royal princes of 
Tezcuco having gone a hunting on the mountains which overlook the 
plains of Chalco, while employed in the chace and ſeparated from their 
retinue with only three Mexican lords, fell in with a troop of Chal- 


Secr, VII. 
Atrocious act 
of the Chal- 
cheſc, 


cheſe ſoldiers, who thinking they would pleaſe the cruel paſſions of 


their maſter, made them priſoners and carried them to Chalco. The 
ſavage lord of that city, who was probably the ſame Toteotzin by whom 
Montezuma had been ſo ill treated, paying no regard to the noble rank 


of the priſoners, nor dreading the fatal conſequences of his inhuman 


reſolution, put all the five inſtantly to death ; and that he might always 
be able to gratify his fight with a ſpectacle in which his cruelty de- 
lighted, he cauſed their bodies to be ſalted and dried; and when they 
were thus ſufficiently prepared, he placed them in a hall of his houſe, 
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to ſerve as ſupporters of the pine torches which were burned to give 
light in the evening. 

The report of fo horrid an act ſpread immediately over all the coun- 
try. The king of Tezcuco, whoſe heart was pierced with the intelli- 
gence, demanded. the aid of the aliied kings to revenge the death of 


his ſons. Montezuma determined that the Tezcucan army ſhould at- 


tack the city of Chalco by land, whilſt he and the king of Tacuba with 


their troops made an attack on it by water; for which purpoſe he col- 
lected an infinite number of veſſels to tranſport his people, and com- 
manded the armament in perfon. The Chalcheſe notwithſtanding the 


number of the enemy, made a vigorous refiſtance ; for beſides being 


themſelves warriors, on this ocealion deſperation heightened their cou- 
rage. The lord of that ſtate himſelf, although ſo old that he could 
not walk, cauſed himſelf to be carried in a litter to animate his ſubjects 


A with his preſence and voice. They were however totally defeated, the 
city was ſacked, and the lord of it puniſhed in a moſt exemplary man- 
ner for his many atrocious crimes. The ſpoils, according to the agree- 
ment made in the time of king Itzcoatl, were divided among the three 
kings, but the city and the whole of the ſtate remained from that 


time ſubject to the king of Mexico. This victory, as hiſtorians relate, 


was owing chiefly to the Jonny; of the youth Axoquentzin, a fon of 
Nezahualcojotl. 


This famous king, although he had in early life ſeveral wives and 


many children by them, had not yet conferred on any of them the dig- 


nity of queen, as they had been all ſlaves or daughters of his ſub- 


Strcr. VIII. 
Marriage of 
Nezahualco- 
jotl with a 
princeſs of 
*Facuba, 


jects (c). Judging it now neceſſary to take a wife worthy of being raiſed 


to this high rank, and who might bear a ſucceſſor to him in the crown 


of Acolhuacan, he married Matlalcihuatzin daughter of the king of 
Tacuba, a beautiful and modeſt virgin, who was conducted to Tezcu- 


co by her father and the king of Mexico. On eccafion of the nup- 


tials there were rejoicings for eighty. days, and a year after a ſon was 


born of this marriage, who was named Nezahualpilli, and ſucceeded, as 


will appear hereafter, to that crown. A little time after, equally great 


(e) Nezahualcojotl married in his youth Nezahualxochitl, as we have already mentioned, 
who, being of the royal family of Mexico, was entitled to the honour of being queen; but ſhe 
died before the prince recovered his crown from the uſu per. 


rejoicin g8 
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rejoicings took place, on occaſion of the building of the Hueitecpan or 
great palace being completed, of whoſe magnificence the Spaniards were 
witneſſes. Theſe feſtivals, at which the two allied kings were preſent, 
were concluded with a moſt ſumptuous entertainment to which the no- 


ments, an ode which he had compoſed himſelf, which began thus ; 


bloom of a flower. 
the audience; in whom, according to their love of life, the anticipa- 
tion of death made Proportionate ideas of ene ſpring g in the 
mind. 
| Montezuma having returned to his court, ſound himſelf obliged to 
cruſh an enemy, whoſe neighbourhood and almoſt domeſtic ſituation 
might make him prove the more dangerous to the ſtate. Quaub- 
_ Zlatoa, the third king of Tlatelolco, inſtigated by ambition to extend 


rival, had formerly been deſirous of taking away the life of king 


bouring lords; but all his attempts were vain, as 
courage. From that time, ſuch a diſtruſt and enmity ſprung up be- 
tween the Mexicans and Tlatelolcos, that they continued for years 


| who ſtole off occaſionally to the markets. Under the reign of Mon- 


again left unpuniſhed ; Montezuma having got advice of them, pre- 


king was killed, although the city was not then made ſubject to the 
gorernment of Mexico. The Tlatelolcos elected the brave Moqui- 
buix king, in the choice of whom the king of Mexico himſelf muſt 

have had conſiderable influence. | 
Montezuma having rid himſelf of this dangerous neighbour, ſet out 
for the province of the Cohuixcas, which lies to the ſouthward of Mexi- 
A a 2 co, 


bility of the three courts were invited. At this entertainment Neza- 
hualcojotl made his muſicians ſing to the accompaniment of inſtru- 


« Xochit] mamani in abuebuetitlan, the ſubje& of which was a com- 
pariſon of the ſhortneſs of lite and of its pleaſures, . with the fleeting 
The pathetic touches of the ſong drew tears from 


Itzcoatl, and that he might prove ſucceſsful, having no ſufficient 
forces of his own, had entered into a confederacy with other neigh- 
as Itzcoatl was ap- 


prifed of his intentions, prepared i in time for bids: and damped his 


tezuma, Quauhtlatoa reſumed his hoſtile intentions ; but they were not 


vented the blow by a vigorous attack on Tlatelolco, in which the petty 
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king of . 


his dominions, or from envy of the happineſs of his neighbour and 


without any intercourſe, except among ſome of the common people, 
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co, in order to revenge the loſs of ſome Mexicans who had been put to 
death by that people. This glorious expedition added to his crown the 
ſtates of Huaxtepec, Jauhtepec, Tepoztlan, Jacapichtla, Totolapan, Tlal- 


cozauhtitlan, Chilapan, which were more than a hundred and fifty 
miles diſtant from the court, Coixco, Oztomantla, Tlachmallac, and 
many others; then turning to the weſt, he conquered Tzompahuacan, 
bringing under ſubjection to the crown of Mexico both the great coun- 
try of the Cohuixcas, who had been the authors of the deaths above- 
mentioned, and many other neighbouring ſtates which had provoked 
his reſentment probably by ſimilar inſults. Upon his return to his 
court he enlarged the temple of Huitzilopochtli, and adorned it with 
the ſpoils of theſe nations. Theſe conqueſts were made in the nine 
firſt years of his reign. „% : 5 


In the tenth year, which was the 1446 of the vulgar era, a great in- 
undation happened in Mexico, occaſioned by exceſſive rains, which 


ſwelled the waters of the lake till they overflowed and laid the city fo 
much under water as to deſtroy many houſes; and the ſtreets becoming 
impaſſable, boats were made uſe of in every quarter. Montezuma 
much diſtreſſed by the accident, had recourſe to the king of Tezcuco, 
hoping his penetration might ſuggeſt ſome remedy to this calamity. 


That diſcerning king adviſed a great dyke to be made to keep out the 


water, and laid down a plan of it, and pointed out the place where it 


ſhould be made. His counſel was approved by Montezuma, who com- 
manded it to be followed with inſtant execution. He ordered the ſub- 


jects of Azcapozalco, Cojohuacan, and Xochimilco, to provide ſo many 
thouſand large ſtakes, and the people of other parts to furniſh the ne- 
ceſſary ſtones. He ſummoned alſo to this work the inhabitants of 
Tacuba, Iztapalapan, Colhuacan, and T enajuca, and the lords and the 
kings themſelves, engaged themſelves firſt in the fatigue ; from their 


example, their ſubjects were animated to ſuch activity, that in a ſhort 


time the work was perfectly completed which muſt otherwiſe have 


been many years in accompliſhing. The dyke was nine miles in length, 
and eleven cubits in breadth, and was compoſed of two parallel pali- 


fades, the ſpace between which was entirely filled up with ſtone and fand. 
The greateſt difficulty which occurred, was in being obliged occaſionally 
to work within the lake, eſpecially in ſome places where it was of a con- 


ſiderable 
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iderable depth; but this was overcome by the {kill of the conductor, BOOK IV. 
and the perſeverance of the labourers. This dyke was certainly of 5 


great uſe to the city, although it did not entirely protect it from inun- 
dations; that, however, is not wonderful, as the Spaniards, although 
they employed European engineers, were not able to effect its ſecurity 
from them, after labouring two centuries and a half upon it, and ex- 
pending many millions of ſequins. Whilſt this work was going on, 


the Chalcheſe rebelled, but were quickly brought under obedience again, | 


although not without the loſs of ſome Mexican officers. 


The accident of the inundation was ſoon followed by a famine; which 
aroſe from the harveſt of maize, in the years 1448 and 1449, being ex- 


cCeedingly ſtinted; the froſt having attacked the ears while they * were 


young and tender. In the year 1450, the crop was totally loſt from 


the want of water. In 1451, beſides having unfavourable ſeaſons, 
there was a ſcarcity of grain for ſeed, ſo much of it being conſumed on 
account of the ſcarcity of preceding harveſts ; from which in 1452, 


the neceſlities of the people became ſo great, that as the liberality of 
their king and the nobles was not ſufficient to relieve them, although 
they opened their granaries to aſſiſt them, t they were obliged to pur- 
chaſe the neceſlaries of life, with the price of their liberty. Mon- 


tezuma being unable to relieve his ſubjects from their diſtreſs, permit- 
ted them to go to other countries to procure their ſupport ; but know- 
ing that ſome of them made ſlaves of themſelves for two or three days 
ſuſtenance only, he publiſhed a proclamation, in which he command- 


ed that no woman ſhould fell herſelf for leſs than four hundred ears of 


maize, and no man for leſs than five hundred. But nothing could 


ſtop the deſtructive conſequences of famine. Of thoſe who went to 
| ſeek relief in other countries ſome died of hunger on their way. Others 


who ſold themſelves for food, never returned to their native country. 

The greater part of the Mexican populace ſupported themſelves like 
their anceſtors, on the water-fowl, the herbs growing in the marlkes, 
and the inſets and ſmall fiſh which they caught in the lake. The 
following year was not ſo unfavourable, and at length, in 1454, which 


was a ſecular year, there was a moſt plentiful harveſt of maize, and 


| likewiſe of pulſe, and every ſort of fruit. 
But 
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But the Mexicans were not permitted to enjoy the ſeaſon of plenty 


in quietneſs, being obliged to go to war againſt Atonaltzin, lord of the 


city and ſtate of Coaixtlahuacan, in the country of the Mixtecas. 
This was a powerful lord, who, for ſome reaſons unknown, would not 
allow to any Mexican a paſſage through his lands, and whenever they 


happened to come there ſhewed them the worſt treatment he could. 
Montezuma being highly offended with ſuch hoſtility, ſent an embaſſy 
to him, to know the motive of his conduct, and threatened him with 
war if he did not make a proper apology. Atonaltzin received the em- 


baſſy with ſcorn, and ordering ſome of his riches to be ſet before the 
ambaſſadore, 1 Bear, ſaid he, © this preſent to your king, and tell 


© him, en it he may know how much my ſubjects give me, and 


how great the love is which they have for me; that I willingly ac- 
« « cept of war, by which it ſhall be decided whether my ſubjects are 
« to pay tribute to the king of Mexico, or the Mexicans to me.“ 
Montezuma immediately informed the two allied kings of this inſolent 
anſwer, and ſent a conſiderable army againſt that lord, who was well 


; prepared, and met them on the frontiers of his ſtate. As ſoon as the 


| armies came in fight of each other, they engaged ; but the Mixtecas 


ruſhed with ſuch fury on the Mexicans, that they v were thrown into 


diſorder, and forced to abandon their enterprize. 


The pride of Atonaltzin increaſed with the victory, but foreſeeing 


that the Mexicans would return with a more numerous force, he de- 
manded aſſiſtance from the Huexotzincas and the Tlaſcalans, who 
readily, granted it, rejoicing in having an opportunity of interrupting 
the ſucceſs of the Mexican arms. Montezuma, who was much trou- 
| bled at the unhappy iflue of the war, meditated the re-eſtabliſhment of 
the honour of his crown, for which purpoſe he ſpeedily collected a 
numerous and formidable army, reſolving to command it himſelf, to- 
gether with his two royal allies ; but before they ſet out on their march, 


he received intelligence that the Tlaſcalans and Huexotzincas had at- 


| tacked Tlachquiauhco, a place in Mixteca, had killed all the Mexican 


garriſon there, and deprived ſome of the citizens of their lives, and 
others of their liberty. Montezuma, now warm with indignation, 


marched towards Mixteca. Neither his own power, nor the aſſiſtance 


which he received from his friends, were of any avail to Atonaltzin. 
e e In 
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In the very firſt conflict his army was totally defeated, many of his Book iv. 


ſoldiers were killed, and almoſt all his confederates; ; the few who —Y" 


eſcaped the fury of the Mexicans fell by the hands of the Mixtecas, in 
revenge for the unfortunate iſſue of the battle. Atonaltzin ſurrendered 
to Montezuma, who not only remained in poſſeſſion of the city, and 
the ſtate of Coaixtlahuacan, but proceeding farther made himſelf maſ- 
ter of Tochtepec, Tzapotlan, Tototlan, and Chinantla, and in the 
two following years of Cozamaloapan, and Quauhtochto. The cauſe 


of theſe laſt wars was the ſame with many others, namely, the inha- 


bitants of theſe places having in time of peace put ſome merchants. 
and couriers of Mexico to death. 
The expedition undertaken in 14.57 againſt Cuetlachtlan, or Cotaſta, 


proved far more difficult, and more celebrated. This province fitu- | 
ated as we mentioned before on the coaſt of the Mexican gulf, and 
founded, or at leaft inhabited, by the Olmecas, who were driven out by 
the Tlaſcalans, was extremely populous. We are ignorant of the oc- 
cCuaſion of the war; we know, however, that the Cotaſteſe foreſeeing the 


ſtorm which threatened them, called the Huexotzincas and Tlaſca- 


lans to their aſſiſtance. The two laſt feeling high reſentment for the 
loſs of Coaixtlahuacan, and thirſting for revenge, not only agreed to 


aſſiſt the other, but perſuaded the Cholulans alſo to enter into the con- 


federacy. Theſe three republics ſent numerous forces to Cotaſta to wait 
for the enemy. Montezuma, on his part, raiſed a great and brilliant 


army, in which the flower of the nobility of Mexico, Acolhua, Tlat- 


8 elolco, and Tepaneca enliſted. Among other perſons of diſtinction in 
this army were Axajacatl, the general, Tizoc, and Abuitzotl, all three 


brothers, and of the royal family of Mexico, who ſucceſſively filled 


the throne after Montezuma their couſin. There were alſo the lords 
of Colhuacan and Tenaycuca ; but the moſt reſpectable character was 
Moquihuix, king of Tlatelolco, ſucceſſor to the unfortunate Quauh- 


tlatoa. When the army left Mexico, intelligence had not arrived of 
the confederacy of the three republics with the Cotaſteſe ; as ſoon as 


Montezuma knew it, he ſent meſſengers to his generals not to pro- 
ceed, but to return inſtantly to his court. The mens entered into 


_ a conſultation : ſome were of opinion that they ought to obey the or- 


der of their ſovereign without heſitation ; others thought they were 
3 Ms not 
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3 OOK IV, not under obligation to ſubmit to an order, which would throw ſuch 
— — xeflection on their honour, as the nobles muſt be diſgraced and de- 


graded if they ſhunned engaging upon an occation which was ſo fit to 
ſhew their bravery. The firſt opinion prevailed, as being the moſt ſafe ; 
but in ſetting out on their march to return to Mexico, Moquihuix the 
king, addreſſed them : © Let thoſe return, whoſe ſpirit can ſuffer them 
„to turn their backs upon the enemy, whilſt I with my people of 
*& Tlatelolco alone bear off the honour of the victory.” This 'reſo- 
lute determination of Moquihuix, ſo rouſed and fired the other gene-. 
rals, that they all reſolved to meet the danger. At length they joined 
battle with the enemy, in which the Cotaſteſe although they fought 
courageouſly, were nevertheleſs vanquiſhed, with all their allies: of 
theſe laſt, the greater part were left on the field ; of both, ſix thouſand 
two hundred were made priſoners, who were 590 after ſacrificed at the 
feſtival of the conſecration of the Quaxicalco, or the religious edifice ap- 
propriated for the preſervation of the ſkulls of the victims. The whole 
of that province remained ſubject to the king of Mexico, who cſta- 
bliſhed a garriſon there, to keep that people in obedience to the crown. 
bs» his great victory was principally owing to the bravery of Moquihuix ; : 
and even until our day, a Mexican ſong or ode has been preſerved, 
which was at that time compoſed in his praiſe (e). Montezuma 
more pleaſed with the happy fortune of the war, than offended at the 
diſobedience to his orders, rewarded the king of Tlatelolco by giving 
him one of his couſins to wife, who was the ſiſter of the above men- 
tioned princes, Axayacatl, T izoc, and Ahuitzotl. Tr 
In the mean while the Chalcheſe were daily rendering themſel ves more 
deſerving of chaſtiſement, not ſolely by rebellion, bit: alſo by the com- 
miſſion of other new offences. At this time they had the audacity to 
take the brother of the king Montezuma himſelf, who was, according to 
N what we can learn, lord of Ehecatepec, with ſome other Mexicans, pri- 
ſoners. A crime of this nature committed on a perſon ſo nearly related 
in blood to their ſovereign, appears to have been a meaſure contrived 
: by them to get rid of the power of the Mexicans, and make the City 
of Chalco the rival of Mexico; as they were deſirous of making that 


(e) Boturini makes mention of this ode, 3 he had, among other manuſcripts and paint- 
ings, in his very valuable muſeum, 


lord, 
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lord, king of Chalco; and frequently, though in vain, propoſed it to 
him. He perceiving them fixed in their reſolution, told them he 
would accept the crown they offered; but, that the act of his exalta- 

tion might be the more ſolemn, he defired they would plant in the 
market-place, one of the higheſt trees, and place a ſcaffold upon it, 
from which he might be viewed by all. Every thing was done as he 


requeſted : having aſſembled the Mexicans around the tree, he aſcended 
the ſcaffold with a bunch of flowers in his hand; then from the height, 


in the viewofan immenſe concourſe of people, be thus addreſſed his own 


people : © Ye know well, my brave Mexicans, that the Chalcheſe with 
to make me their king ; ; but it is not agreeable to our God that I 
* ſhould betray our native country, I chuſe rather to teach you by my 


«6 example, to place higher value on fidelity to it, than upon life itſelf.” 
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Having ſpoke thus, he threw himſelf headlong from the ſcaffold. This 


= though barbarous, was agreeable to the ideas which the ancients | 
entertained of magnanimity, and was ſo much leſs cenſurable than that 
of Cato and others, celebrated by antiquity, as the motive was nobler 


and the courage of the Mexican greater. The Chalcheſe were ſo en- 


raged at the deed, that they fell inſtantly on the other Mexicans and killed 
them with their darts. The next evening they heard by chance th . 


melancholy ſcreaming of an owl, which, as they were extremely addicted 5 


to ſuperſtition, was interpreted, a fatal omen of their approaching ruin. 


They were not deceived in the anticipation of their diſaſters; for 


Montezuma, highly provoked by their rebellion and their enormous of 


fences, immediately declared war, and cauſed fires to be kindled on the 
tops of the mountains, as a ſignal of the puniſhment to which he con- 


demned the rebels. He then marched with his army againſt that pro- 
vince, and made ſuch havock of the enemy as to leave it almoſt depo- 
pulated. Immenſe numbers were ſlaughtered, and thoſe who eſcaped 
with life. fled into the caves of the mountains which riſe above the 
plains of Chalco; ſome, to remove themſelves ſill further from dan- 


ger, paſling to the other fide of the mountains, took refuge in Huexot- 


zinco and Atlixco. The city of Chalco was ſacked and plundered. 
The fury of revenge was ſucceeded in Montezuma, as is uſual to noble 
minds, by feelings of compaſſion for the unfortunate. He proclaimed 


a general pardon to all the fugitives, particularly for the relief of the 
Vor. I. — aged, 
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aged, the women, and the children, inviting them to return without fear 
to their native country ; nor content with that only, he ordered his 
troops to traverſe the mountains, to call back the wanderers who had 
fled from man to find ſhelter among the wild beaſts, and woods. Ma- 


ny returned, who were diſtributed in Amaquemecan, Tlalmanalco, and 


other places; but many reſigned themſelves to their fate in the moun- 
tains, from diſtruſt of the pardon, or the exceſs of their deſpair. One 
part of the country of Chalco was divided by Montezuma among the 


officers who had the moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war. 


After this expedition the Mexicans conquered Tamazollan, Piaztlan, 


Xilotepec, Acatlan, and other places. By ſuch rapid conqueſts Mon- 
tezuma ſo enlarged his dominions, that 3 in the eaſt he extended them 
as far as the gulf of Mexico; in the ſouth-eaſt, to the centre of the 
country of the Mixtecas ; in the ſouth, as far as Chilapan and fome- 
thing beyond it; in the weſt, to the valley of Toluca ; in the north- 


| well, to the centre of the country of the Otomies ; and j in the north, 


as far as the termination of the vale of Mexico. 


But while ſo attentive to war, this famous king neglected not what 


concerned internal polity and religion. He publiſhed new laws, added 
to the ſplendor of his court, and intr oduced there many ceremonials 


not known to his predeceſſors. He erected a large temple to the god of 


war, ordained many new religious rites, and increaſed the number of the 
prieſts. The interpreter of Mendoza's collection adds, that Montezuma 
was himſelf ſober, and remarkably rigorous in puniſhing drunkenneſs; 
and that by his juſtice and prudence, and the propriety of his actions, he 
made his ſubjects fear and love him. At laſt, after a very glorious reign 
of twenty-eight years and ſome months, in 1464 he died, univerſally 
regretted. His funeral was celebrated with more than ordinary ſo- 


lemnity, in proportion to the increaſed magnificence of the court, and 


SECT, XIV. 
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Mexico. 


the power of the nation. 


Before his death he aſſembled the chief nobility of his court, and ex- 
horted them to agree among themſelves, and prayed af the electors 
that they would, after his death, chuſe Axayacatl, whom he thought 
the fitteſt perſon to promote the glory of the Mexicans. Whether 


it was from deference to the opinion of a king who had gained ſo 


much deſert from his nation, or becauſe they knew the merit of Axayacatl, 


the 
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the electors choſe him in preference to his elder brother. He was the BOOK IV. 


ſon of Tezozomoc, who had been the brother of the three kings who 
preceded Montezuma, and a fon, as well as they, of king Acamapitzin. 
After the feſtival of the election, the new king, after the example of 
his predeceſſors, went to war, to collect victims for a ſacrifice at his 
coronation. He made his expedition againſt the province of Tecuan- 
tepec, ſituated on the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean, four hundred miles to 
the ſouth-eaſt, from Mexico. The people of Tecuantepec were well 
prepared, and in confederacy with their neighbours, to oppoſe the at- 
tempts of the Mexicans. In the keen battle which took place, Axaya- 
catl, who commanded as general, pretended flight, to lead the enemy 
into an ambuſcade. They purſued the Mexicans, triumphing in their 
victory, when ſuddenly they found themſelves attacked behind by 
one part of the Mexican army which came from their ambuſh, and at- 
tacked in front by thoſe who were flying and had now faced about upon 
them; harraſſed thus on both ſides, they were ſoon totally defeated. 
The enemy, who were able to ſave themſelves by flight, were purſued 
by the Mexicans as far as the city of Tecuantepec, to which they ſet 
fire, and taking advantage of the confuſion and conſternation of the 
people, they extended their conqueſts as far as Coatulco, a maritime 
place, the port of which was much frequented by the veſſels of the 
Spaniards, in the next century. From this expedition Axayacatl re- 
turned enriched with ſpoils, and was crowned with the greateſt pomp, 
there being a proceſſion of the tribute-bearers, and a ſacrifice made of the 
priſoners. In the firſt years of his reign, following the ſteps of his pre- 
deceſſor, he applied himſelf to the extenſion of his conqueſts. In 1467 
he re-conquered Cotaſta and Tochtepec. In 1468, he obtained 2 com- 
plete victory over the Huexotzincas and Atlixcas ; and on his return to 
Mexico, ke undertook the building of a temple, which he called Coat- 
lan. The Tlatelolcos erected another in rivalſhip, which they called 
Coarolotl; by which the diſcord between theſe two kings was revived, 
which turned out, as we ſhall fee hereafter, fatal to the Tlatelolcos. 
In 1469, Totoquihuatzin, the firſt king of Tacuba, died, who, for up- 
wards of forty years, while he held that ſmall kingdom, was conſtantly 
faithful to the king of Mexico, and ſerved him in almoſt all the wars 
which he undertook againſt the enemies of the ſtate. He was ſucceed- 
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BOOK IV. ed in the throne by his ſon Chimalpopoca, who reſembled him no leſs 


——— 


Die 
SECT. XV. 


Death, and 


eulogium 0 


king Neza- 


hualcojotl. 


in his bravery than his fidelity. 

The loſs which the Mexicans ſuffered, in 1470, by the death of the 
great Nezahualcojotl king of Acolhuacan, was far more afflicting. This 
king was one of the moſt renowned heroes of ancient America. His cou- 
rage, which in his youth was rather fool-hardineſs, however great it ap- 
peared, was {till one of the leſs noble faculties of his foul. His forti- 


tude and conſtancy during the thirteen years which he continued de- 
prived of the crown and perſecuted by the uſurper, were truly won 
derful. His integrity in the adminiſtration of juſtice was inflexible. 
To make his nation more civilized, ahd to correct the diſorders intro- 
duced into the kingdom in the time of the tyrant, he publiſhed eighty 
laws, which were afterwards compiled by his celebrated deſcendant 
D. Ferdinando D'Alba Ixrlilxochitl in his manuſcript, entitled, Storia 
de Signori Cicimechi. He ordained that no ſuit, civil or criminal, 
ſhould be prolonged more than eighty days, or four Mexican months. 
Every eighty days there was a great aſſembly in the royal palace, at 
- which the judges and delinquents attended. Whatever cauſes had been 
left undecided in the four preceding months, were infallibly determin- 
ed on that day; and thoſe who were convicted of any crime, immedi- 
ately and without any remiſſion, received puniſhment proportioned to 
their offence, in preſence of the whole aſſembly. To different crimes, 


different puniſhments belonged ; ſome were puniſhed with the utmoſt - 


rigour, particularly adultery, ſodomy, theft, homicide, drunkenneſs, 


and treaſon to the ſtate. If we are to credit the Tezcucan hiſtorians, 


he put four of his own ſons to death, for committing inceſt with their 
mother- in- law. 


His clemency to the unfortunate was alſo remarkable. It was for- 


bid, under pain of death, throughout the kingdom, to take any thing 
from another's field; and ſo ſtrict was this law, that the ſtealing of ſe- 


ven ears of maize was ſufficient to incur the penalty. In order to 


provide, in ſome meaſure, for neceſſitous travellers, without breach of 


this law, Nezahualcojotl commanded that both ſides of the principal 


highways ſhould be ſown with maize and other ſeeds, with the fruits 
of which thoſe who were in want might ſupply themſelves. A great 


part of his revenue was ſpent in relief of the poor, particularly thoſe 


who 
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who were aged, ſick, and in widowhood. To prevent the conſump- Book IV. 
tion of the woods, he preſcribed limits to thoſe who cut wood, and —— 
forbid treſpaſſes on them, under ſevere penalties. Being defirous of 
knowing if this prohibition was ſtrictly obſerved, he went out one day 
in diſguiſe, with one of his brothers, and took the way to the foot of 
the neighbouring mountains, where the boundaries preſcribed, com- 
menced. There he found a youth employed in gathering the ſmall 
chips which remained of ſome wood that had been cut, and aſked him 
why he did not go into the woods to cut fuel. Becauſe the king, ſaid 
the lad, has forbid the treſpaſſing on theſe limits, and if we do not obey 
him he will puniſh us ſeverely. Neither importunity nor promiſes 
which the king made, were ſufficient to make him willing to tranſgreſs. 
The compaſſion excited in him by this poor youth, moved him to en- 
large the former limits he had fixed. 
a "Ha was particularly zealous in his attention to the faithful admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, and that none from their neceſſities might plead an 
excuſe for being corrupted by any of the contending parties, he ordered 
the ſupport of all his miniſters and judges, their clothing, and every 
neceſſary according to the rank and quality of the perſon, to be ſup- 
plied out of the royal treaſury. So much was expended annually in 
his houſhold, in the ſupport of his miniſters and magiſtrates, and in 
relief of the poor, it would be totally incredible, nor ſhould we be 
bold enough to write it, were it not certified by the original paintings, 
ſeen and examined by the firſt religious miſſionaries, who were em- 
ployed 1 in the converſion of theſe people, and confirmed by the teſti- 
mony of a third grandſon of this ſame king, who being converted to 
chriſtianity was baptized by the name of Don Antonio Pimentel V. 
The annual expenditure made by Nezahualcojotl reduced, to Caſtilian 


meaſure, was therefore a as follows : 


Of Maize, 55 - 1 Fanegas { 7). 
Of Cocoa nuts, - |... STC a00 Fan.” 
Of Chili or common pepper and Tomate, 3,200 Fan.. 

Of Chilteopin, or ſmall pepper, =. 240 Fan; 


72 Torquemada the hiſtorian, had theſe paintings in his hands, by his own teſtimony. 
(g The Fanega is a Spaniſh meaſure for dry goods, See about a hundred Spanith 


pounds, or one hundred and thirty Roman pounds, 85 
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6 & - — — 1,300 large baſkets. 
Of-Turkeys; - -:-. = - — ges, 
The quantity conſumed of Chia, French beans, and other legumi- 
nous plants; of deer alſo, and ducks, quails, and other birds, was in- 
finite and numberleſs. Every perſon will eaſily comprehend how 


great the extent of population muſt have been to amaſs ſuch a vaſt 


quantity of maize and cocoas; particularly as it was neceſſary to 


procure. this laſt by commerce with warm countries, there being no 
ſoil in all the kingdom of Acolhuacan fit for the culture of: this 
plant. During one half of the year or nine Mexican months, four- 
teen cities furniſhed ſuch proviſions, and fifteen other cities ſupplied 
them during the other half year. Young men were employed to carry 
on their backs the fuel which was conſumed i in the royal palace, 1 in 
amazing quantities (g). 


The progr eſs made by chis celebrated king, f in the arts and ſciences, 


Was ſuch as is. to be expected from a great genius who is without books 
to ſtudy, or maſters to inſtruc him. He excelled in the poetry of 
theſe nations, and produced many compoſitions which met with uni- 

verſal applauſe. In the ſixteenth century, his ſixty hymns, compoſed 
in honour of the Creator of Heaven, were celebrated even among 
the Spaniards. TWO of his odes or ſongs, tranſlated into Spaniſh 


verſe by his deſcendant Don Ferdinando d'Alba Ixtlilxochitl, have been 
preſerved unto our time (5). One of theſe was wrote ſome time after 
the ruin of Azcapozalco. The ſubject of it was ſimilar to the other 


which we already mentioned ; it lamented the inconſtancy of human 
c greatneſs, in the perſon of the tyrant Tezozomoc, whom he compared 


to a large and ſtately tree which had extended its roots through many 


, countries, and ſpread the ſhade of its green branches over all the lands 


of the empire ; but at laſt, worm-eaten and waſted, fell to the earth, 
| never to reſume its youthful verdure. 


( 2) The fourteen cities charged with furniſhing proviſions for the art half year \ were Tez- 
cuco, Huexotia, Coatlichan, Atenco, Chiauhtla, Tezonjocan, Papalotla, Tepetlaoztoc, Acol- 
man, Tepechpan, Xaltocan, Chimalhuacan, Iztapalocan, and Coatepec. The other fifteen 
were Otompan, Aztaquemecan, Teotihuacan, Cempoallan, Axapochco, Tlalanapan, Tepepol- 
co, Tizajocan, Ahuatepec, Oztoticpac, Quauhtlatzinco, Cojoac, Oztotl: ulauhcan, Achichilla- 
cachocan, and etliztacac. 


(+, Cav. Boturini had two odes compoſed by Nezahualco' otl; we wiſhed 5 for them to 
publiſh them in this hiſtory. 
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Nothing, however, gave ſo much delight to Nezahualcojotl, as the BOOK IV. 


| ſtudy of nature. He acquired ſome ideas of aſtronomy, by the fre- 
quent obſervations which he made of the courſe of the ſtars. He ap- 
plied himſelf beſides, to the knowledge of plants and animals; but 


finding he could not keep the natives of other climes alive at his court, 


he cauſed paintings to be made from the life, of all the plants and ani- 
mals of the country of Anahuac ; to which paintings the celebrated 


Hernandez bears teſtimony, who faw and made uſe of them : paintings 


more uſeful and more worthy of a royal palace than thoſe which repre- 
ſent the dark mythology of the Grecians. He was a curious enquirer 
into the cauſes of the effects by which nature excited his admiration, 


and frequent obſervation in that way, led him to diſcover the weak- 


neſs of idolatry. To his ſons, he faid privately, that although in con- 


formity with the people they paid external adoration to the idols, they 
| ſhould, yet, in their hearts deteſt the worſhip which was ſo deſerving of 
mockery, as it was directed to lifeleſs forms; that he acknowledged no 
other God than the Creator of Heaven, and he did not forbid idolatry 
in his kingdom, though inclined to do fo, that he might not be blamed 
for contradicting the doctrines of his anceſtors. He prohibited the ſa- 
 crifice of human victims; but perceiving afterwards how difficult it 
was to make a nation change its ancient and long-rooted ideas in matters 
of religion, he again permitted them, but commanded, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, that theſe ſhould be none but priſoners of war. He erected in 


honour of the Creator of Heaven, a high tower, conſiſting of nine 
floors. The laſt floor was dark and vaulted, painted within of a blue 


5 colour, and ornamented with cornices of gold. In this tower reſided : 


conſtantly ſome men whoſe office was to ſtrike, at certain hours of the 


day, plates of the fineſt metal, at which ſignal the king kneeled down 
to pray to the Creator of Heaven. In honour likewiſe of this God, at 


a certain time of the year he always obſerved a faſt (4). 


— — 


The elevated genius of this king, actuated by the great love he 


had to his people, produced ſo enlightened his capital, that in fu- 


ture times it was conſidered as the nurſer y of the arts and the centre of 


(4) All the above mentioned anecdotes are extracted from the valuable manuſcripts of Don 
Ferdinando d'Alba; he being fourth grandſon of that king, received, probably, _ tra · 


ditions from his fathers and grand-fathers. 
| cultivation. 
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Conqueſt of 


Tlatelolco, 


and death of 
king Mo- 
quihuix. 


ſpoken in the greateſt purity and perfection, where the beſt artiſts 
were found, and -whote poets, orators, and hiſtorians moſt abounded (/). 
The Mexicans and other nations adopted many of their laws ; and if 


we may be allowed the application, Tezcuco was the Athens, and Ne- 


zahualcojotl the Solon of Anahuac. | 

In his laſt illneſs, having called all his ſons into his preſence, he de- 
clared Nezahualpilli his heir and ſucceſſor in the kingdom of Acolhua- 
can, who, though the youngeſt of them all, was preferred to the reſt, 
on account of his having been born of the queen Matlalcihuatzin, as well 
as of his ſingular rectitude and great talents. He enjoined his firſt born fon 
Acapipioltzin to affiſt the new king with his counſel, until he ſhould learn 


the difficult art of government. He warmly recommended to Nezahual- 
pilli the love of his brothers, the care of his ſubjects, and a zeal for Juſtice. 
At laſt, to prevent any diſorder which the news of his death might occa- 
fion, he commanded them to conceal it as much as poſſible from the peo- 
ple until Nezahualpilli ſhould be fixed in quiet poſſeſſion of the crown. 
The princes received with tears the laſt advice of their father, and hav- 
ing left him; and come into the hall of audience where the nobility ex | 
pected them, Nezahualpilli was proclaimed king of Acolhuacan, Aca- 


pipioltzin declaring it to be the laſt will of their father, who having a 
long journey to make, choſe firſt to nominate his ſucceſſor, All paid 
obedience to the new king, and in the morning after, Nezahualcojotl 
died, in the forty-fourth year of his reign, and about the eightieth year 
of his age. His ſons concealed his death, and hid his body, burning 
it ſecretly, as is probable; and inſtead of rendering funeral honours to 
it, they celebrated the coronation of the new king with uncommon 
feſtivity and rejoicing. But in ſpite of their cautious ſecrecy the news 
of his death ſpread ſaddenly through all the land, and many lords came 
to the court to condole with the princes. Nevertheleſs the vulgar re- 
mained perſuaded that their great king was tranſlated t to the company 
of the gods in reward of his virtues. 

Some little time after the exaltation of Nezahual pilli to the throne, 
the memorable war happened between the Mexicans and their neigh- 


(1) In the liſt which we have given of the hiſtorians of that kingdom, it: en many were 
of ttc royal family of Tezcuco, 


bours 
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bours and rivals, the Tlatelolcos. Moquihuix king of Tlatelolco, be- BOOK Iv. 
ing unable to endure the dazzling glory of the Mexican monarch, uſed * 
all his arts to darken it. He had married, as we have already mentioned, 

a lifter of king Axayacatl, given him by Montezuma in reward for the 
famous victory he obtained over the Cotaſteſe. On this unfortunate 
queen he frequently vented his malice againſt his couſin; nor content- 

ed with that he clandeſtinely formed leagues with other ſtates, which 
like himſelf bore unwillingly the Mexican yoke. Theſe were Chalco, 
Xilotepec, Toltitlan, Tenajucan, Mexicaltzinco, Huitzilopochco, Xo- 
chimilco, Cuitlahuac, and Mizquic, which agreed to attack the Mexi- 
cans in their rear, after the Tlatelolcos ſhould begin battle with them. 
The Quaupancheſe alſo, the Huexotzincas, and Matlatzincas, whoſe aid 
had been requeſted, were to join their troops with thoſe of Tlatelolco 
in defence of the city. The queen knew of theſe negociations, and 
either from the hatred ſhe bore to her huſband, or from her love to her 
brother and her native country, ſhe revealed them to Axayacatl, that he 
might ward off a blow which would have ſkaken his throne. 
Moquihuix being aſſured of the aid of his confederates aſſembled the 
nobles of his court to encourage them to the undertaking. An old and 
venerable prieſt raiſed his voice in the aſſembly, and in the name of them 
all declared himſelf willing to fight to the laſt.againſt the enemies of 
his country; then to animate them ſtill more he waſhed the altar of the 
facrifices, and preſented the water purple with human blood to the king 
to drink, and afterwards to all his officers; by which they imagined 
their courage would be increaſed, and doubtleſs it hardened them to the 

| exerciſe of cruelty upon their foes. In the mean while the queen grew 

| irapatient of the ill treatment ſhe ſuffered, and being alarmed at the dan- | 
gers of war, forſook her huſband and came to Mexico with four ſons, to 

throw herſelf under the protection of her brother. This it was eaſy 
for her to do from the very cloſe neighbourhood of the two cities. An 
incident of this uncommon nature increaſed the mutual enmity and diſ- 
guſt of the Mexicans and Tlatelolcos to ſuch a degree, that whenever 
they met, they abuſed, ſought, and murdered each other. 
The time of commencing the war drawing near, Moquihuix with 
his officers and many of his confederates, made a ſolemn ſacrifice on the 


mountain which was the neareſt to the city, to obtain the protection 
Vol. I. C0 of . 
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BOOK IV. of their gods; and there they fixed the day on which they were to de- 
clare war againſt the Mexicans. A few days aſter, he ſent notice to his 
allies, to be well prepared to ſuccour him whenever he ſhould begin the 
attack. | Xiloman lord of Colhuacan, was to make the firſt onſet, and 
afterwards to pretend flight, to induce the Mexicans to purſue him, when 
the Tlatelolcos were to fall upon their rear The day after theſe em- 
baſſies were ſent, Moquihuix performed the ceremony of arming his 
troops, and then went to the temple of Huitzilopochtli to. implore the 
aid of that god, where the ſame horrible draft was again taken which 
Pojahuitl had given them at the firſt congreſs, and all the ſoldiers paſſed 
before the idol; with a ſalutation of profound reverence. This cere- 
mony was hardly finiſhed when a troop of daring Mexicans entered the 
market-place, killing every one they met ; but the troops of the Tlate- 
lolcos coming ſuddenly up, repulſed them and took ſome of them pri- 
ſoners, who were ſacrificed without reſpite, in a temple called Tlillan. 
That ſame day, about ſun-ſet, ſome women of Tlatelolco had the bold- 
neſs to advance into the ſtreets of Mexico, and to ſet fire to the birch : 
trees at the doors of the houſes, caſting, at the ſame time, impudent re- 
proaches upon the Mexicans, and threatning them with approdching 
ruin; but they met with the contempt they deſerved. _ 
That Night the Tlatelolcos armed themſelves, and in the morning 
at break of day they began the attack on Mexico. They were in the 
heat of the battle when Xiloman arrived with the Colhuas ; but per- 
ceiving that the king of Tlatelolco had commenced the engagement 
without waiting for his aid or caring for his counſel, that lord retired 
in diſguſt ; but defirous of doing fame miſchief to the Mexicans, he 
cauſed ſeveral canals to be ſhut up, to prevent their receiving any aſſiſt- 
ance by water; theſe however were ſoon opened again by order of Ax- 
ayacatl. The whole of the day the combat laſted with the utmoſt fury 
on both ſides, until night forced the Tlatelolcos to retire. The Mexi- 
cans burnt the houſes of the city which were the neareſt to Tlatelolco, 
perhaps on account of their ſtanding too much in the way in the time 


of engagement; but in ſetting fire to them, twenty were made pri- 
ſoners and inſtantly ſacrificed. 


Axayacatl that night diſtributed his army in all the Tn which led 
to Tlatelolco, and at the dawn of day began to march from every quarter 
towards 
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towards the market-place, which was to be the point where they were BOOK IV. 
to meet. The Tlatelolcos finding themſelves attacked on all ſides, 
retreated to the public market-place to collect there all their force, and 
make the better reiiſtance ; but when they reached it, they found them- 
{elves ſtill more incommoded and embarraſſed by their numbers. The 
words and cries with which Moquihuix endeavoured, from the top 
of the great temple, to encourage his troops, were of no avail. The 
Tlatelolcos were beat down and killed, while thoſe who fell, vented their 
rage In reproaches againſt the king: * Deſcend from thence, you 
„ coward,” they faid, © and take arms; it is not the part of a brave 
* man, to ſtand calmly looking. at thoſe who are fighting and falling in 
te the defence of their country.” But theſe complaints, occaſioned by 
the ſmarting of their wounds and the agonies of death, were altogether 
unjuſt, as Moquihuix neither failed in the duties of a general nor of a 
king. It was proper for him not to expoſe his life ſo much as the ſal- 
diers did themſelves, as he could be more uſeful to them by his counſel, 
and could encourage them by his preſence. In the mean time the Mexi- 
| cans advanced to the ſteps of the temple, aſcended them, and came to 
the upper balcony where Moquihuix was calling out to his people, and 
made a deſperate defence of himſelf; but a Mexican captain, named 
Quetzalhua, with a thruſt puſhed him backwards down the ſteps (m), 
when ſome ſoldiers took up his body in their arms, and preſented it to 
Axayacatl, who opened his breaſt, and tore out his heart. An act cer- 
tainly horrid, but done without the feelings of 8 from its bein 8 ſo 
frequent at their facrifices! 
Thus fell the brave Moquihuix, and thus was the petty monarchy of 
the Tlatelolcos, which had been governed by four kings in the ſpace of 
about one hundred and eighteen years, diffolved. The Tlatelolcos, after 
the death of their king, ſoon fell into diſorder, and attempted to fave 
| themſelves by flight, by paſſing acroſs their enemies; but four hundred 
and ſixty remained dead on the market-place, among whom were ſome 
officers of diſtinction. After this defeat the city of Tlatelolco was 
united with the city of Mexico, and was no longer conſidered as a diſtinct 


(m) The interpreter of Mendoza's collection ſays, that after the loſs of the . Moquihuix 
fled to the top of the temple, and threw himſelf head-long from it, being unable to endure the 
reproaches of one of the prieſts; but the account of other hiſtorians appears to us more con- 
ſiſtent with the character of this king. 
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did actually aſſiſt in this war. Of their other allies, hiſtorians ſay, that 


| huix was killed and the conflict over, they returned without action. 
The moment that Axayacatl found himſelf victorious, he condemned 


citizens againſt the Mexicans, and alſo put the lords of Xochimilco, 
Cuitlahuac, Colhuacan, Huitzilopochco and others, to death, for en- 
tering into a confederacy with his enemies. 


tion, eſtabliſhed in the valley of Toluca, and ſtill unſubjected to the 
Mexicans, Axayacatl declared war againſt them, and marching with the 


afterwards he conquered i in the ſame valley, Toluca, Tetenanco, Mete- 
pec, Tzinacantepec, Calimaja, and other places in the ſouth diviſion of 
the valley, which continued, from that time forward, tributary to the 
crown of Mexico. Some time after, he returned into the ſame province, 
to ſubdue, likewiſe, the north part of the valley, at preſent called Valle 
d Ixtlahuacan, and in particular X1quipilco, a eonſiderable city and ſtate 
of the Otomies, whoſe lord, called Tlilcuezpalin was famous for his 
bravery. Axayacatl, who likewiſe boaſted of his courage, was anxious to 
engage him in ſingle combat during the battle, which took place; but 


priſoner, if ſome young Mexicans had not, when they ſaw their king in 
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city, but as a part, or rather as the ſuburbs of Mexico, which it 1s at 
preſent. The king of Mexico conſtantly maintained a governor there, 


and the Tlatelolcos, beſides the tribute which they annually paid of 


maize, robes, arms, and armour, were obliged to repair the temple of 
Huitznahuac as often as it became neceſſary. 


We are ignorant whether the Quauhpancheſe, the Huexotzincas, 
and the Matlatzincas, who were the confederates of the Tlatelolcos, 


having come to the ſuccour of the Tlatelolcos, after the king Moqui- 


Pojahuitl, and Ehecatzitzimitl, both of them Tlatelolcos, to the laſt 
puniſhment, for having been the perſons who moſt keenly excited the 


To take revenge of the Matlatzincas, a numerous and powerful na- 


two allied kings he took in his paſſage, Atlapolco, and Xalatlauhco; and 


the event proved diſaſtrous to Axayacat] himſelf; he received a violent 
wound on the thigh, and two captains of the Otomies advancing, brought 
him, with a few ſtrokes more, to the ground, and would have made him 


ſuch danger, reſolutely defended his liberty and his life. Notwithſtand- 
ing this misfortune and diſgrace, the Mexicans obtained a complete vic- 
tory, and, according ta what hiſtorians ſay, made eleven thouſand and ſix- 
ty priſoners, among whom were Tlilcuezpalin and the two captains who 


had 
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had attacked the king. By this glorious victory Axayacatl added Xiqui- 
pilco, Xocotitlan, At:acomalco, and all the other places comprehended in 
the valley which were not before ſubdued, to the crown of Mexico. 

As ſoon as Axayacatl had recovered of his wound, which made him 
halt in one leg during the reſt of his life, he gave a great entertainment to 
the allied kings, at which he put Tlilcuezpalin and the two other cap- 
tains to death. The execution of ſuch a puniſhment did not appear to 
thoſe people unſeaſonable, amidſt the feſtivity of an entertainment; from 
being uſed to ſhed human blood, the horror naturally ariſing from it, 


changed into recreation. So ſtrong is the force of cuſtom, and fo eaſy 


is it to familiarize our minds to the moſt horrible objects. 


In the laſt years of his reign, the bounds of his empire appearing ra- 


ther too confined towards the weſt, he again took the field; and paſ- 
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ſing through the valley of Toluca, and croſſing the mountains, he 


conquered Tochpan and Tlaximalojan, which was afterwards the fron- 


tier of the kingdom of Michuacan. From thence returning towards 


the eaſt he made himſelf maſter of Ocuilla and Malacatepec. The pro- 
greſs of his conqueſts and victories were now interrupted by his death, 


which happened 1 in the thirteenth year of his. reign, or the 1477 of 


the vulgar era. He had a genius for war, and was rigorous in puniſh- 
ing the tranſgreſſors of the laws which his predeceſſor had eftabliſh- 
ed. He lefta numerous offspring by his different wives, among which 


was the celebrated Montezuma of whom we hall ſhortly have occaſion 


to ſpeak. 


at the ceremony of his coronation. His reign was ſhort and obſcure. 
In the tenth painting, however, of Mendoza's collection there is a re- 


preſentation of fourteen cities ſubdued by him, among which are Toluca 


and Tecaxic, which having rebelled againſt the crown, occaſioned the 


neceſſity of re-conquering them; alſo Chillan, Jancuitlan, in the coun- 


(2) Acoſta makes Tizoc ſon of Montezuma I. and the interpreter of Mendoza's collection, 


makes him ſon of Axayacatl ; but both are demonſtrated to be wrong, by other hiſtorians. 
Acoſta was wrong alſo in the order of the kings, as he placed Tizoe's reign before Axayacatl, 
Sce our Nifſertations. on this head. 


try 


In the room of Axayacatl, Tizoc was elected, who was his elder bro- Ster. XVIII 


ther and had ſerved in the poſt of general of the army (n). We do not 
find where he made his firſt expedition to procure the victims neceſſary 


Tizoc, ſe- 
venth king 
of Mexico. 
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try of the Mixtecas, Mazatlan, Tlapan, and Tamapachco. Torque- 


mada makes mention of a victory which he obtained over Tlacotepec. 


It was in the time of this king, that the war between the Tezcucan 
nation and the Huexotzincas mappen This war took its riſe from 
the ambition of the princes the brothers of king Nezahualpilli. Al- 


though they ſhewed no diſcontent, in the beginning, at the exaltation 
of their younger brother, yet as the memory of their late father began 


to die away, they felt themſelves unable to endure the controul of 
one whom, in point of age, they had a right to command ; and formed 


a ſecret conſpiracy againſt him. To help them in their wicked deſigns 
they applied firſt to the Chalcheſe, who were always the fitteſt and 


readieſt for ſuch undertakings ; but failing in all the means employed 
by them, they made ſolicitations to the Huexotzincas for the fame pur- 


_ pole. Nezahualpilli being appriſed of their conſpiracy, raiſed ſpeedily a 


ſtrong army, and marched againſt the Huexotzincas. The general of 
that ſtate had procured intelligence of the marks of Nezahualpilli's per- 
ſon, that he might direct all his blows againſt him, and had promiſed 
rewards to any perſon who ſhould produce the king to him alive, or 
dead. There were not wanting others, who intimated all this to the 
king; upon which, before he entered into battle he changed garments 
with one of his captains, This unfortunate officer, being taken for the 
king, was quickly ſet upon by the multitude, and killed. As the ene- 
my were giving to vent their fury on him, Nezahualpilli made his at- 


tack on the Huexotzincan general, and killed him, though not with- 


out the greateſt riſk of being cut to pieces by the n who flew to 


the defence of their general. The Tezcucan people, who fell into the 


ſame miſtake with thoſe of Huexotzinco, by not knowing the exchange 
of dreſs which had been made, began to be diſpirited; but ſuddenhy 
again recognizing the king, they ran up eagerly to reſcue him; and after 


defeating the enemy, they ſacked the city of Huexotzinco, and returned 


triumphant with ſpoils to Tezcuco. Hiſtorians are ſilent reſpecting the 


fate of the princes who were the authors of this conſpiracy. It is pro- 


bable they were either ſlain in the battle, or eſcaped by flight from the 
chaſtiſement they deſerved. Nezahualpilli, who, a little before had 


built himſelf a new palace, defirous of leaving a perpetual monument 


of this victory, ordered likewiſe the conſtruction of a wall, which ſhould 


I | incloſe 


HIS TOR T OF MERXTEC DO. 
incloſe exactly ſo much ſpace of ground as was occupied by the Huex- 
otzincas when they came up to the defence of their general, and gave 
the place the name of that day on which he had obtained the victory. 
Thus did thoſe, who are thought by many to have no views of futurity, 
ſeek to immortalize their name and the glory of their actions. 

The king of Tezcuco had already ſeveral wives, who were deſcended 
of noble houſes ; but he had not declared any of them his queen, having 
reſerved that honour for one whom he was to take of the royal family of 
Mexico. He demanded-her of king Tizoc, who gave him one of his 
grand-daughters, and daughter of Tzofz9catzin. The nuptials were ſo- 
lemnized in Tezcuco, a great concourſe of the nobility of both courts 


being preſent. This lady had a ſiſter poſſeſſed of ſingular beauty, who was 
named Xocotzin. They loved each other ſo much, that not being able 
to endure a ſeparation, the new queen obtained permiſſion from her fa- 
ther, to take her ſiſter along with her to Tezcuco. By frequently view- 


ing and converſing with his beautiful couſin, the king became fo en- 


amoured, that he reſolved to wed her alſo, and raiſe her to the dignity | 
of queen. Theſe ſecond nuptials, according to the account given by 
hiſtorians, were the moſt folemn and magnificent which were ever ce- 
lebrated in that country. A ſhort time after, the king had by his 
firſt queen, a ſon named Cacamatzin, who ſucceeded him in the crown, 
and being afterwards made priſoner by the Spaniards, died unhappily. 
By the ſecond he had Huexotzincatzin (o), of whom we ſhall ſpeak pre- 
ſently, Coanacotzin, who was alſo king of Acolhuacan, and, ſome time 
after the conqueſt by the Spaniards, ordered to be hanged by the con- 


queror Cortes, and Ltlilxochitl, who became a ann of the 8 pa- 

niards againſt the Mexicans, and was converted to . and bap- 
tized by the name and ſurname of that conqueror. 

Whilſt Nezahualpilli continued to multiply his A enjoy- 


ing great peace and tranquillity in his kingdom, the death of the king of 


Mexico was plotted by ſome of his feudatory ſubjects. Techotlalla, 
lord of Iztapalapan, either in reſentment of ſome affront he had received, 


or grown impatient of ſubordination to Tizoc, conceived the guilty pur- 


poſe of attempting the king's life, but diſcovered it to thoſe only whom 


(o) The name Huexotzincatl given to that prince, was certainly on account of his victory 
over the Huexotzincas, 
IC 
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he thought capable of putting it in execution. He and Maxtlaton 
lord of Tlachco, agreed upon the manner in which they were to accom- 


pliſh the dangerous deed. Hiſtorians are not of one opinion on this head. 


Some of them relate that they employed ſorcereſſes, who, by means of 
their arts, took his life from him; but this is evidently a popular fa- 
ble. Others affirm that they adminiſtered poiſon to him. Which 
ever was his mode of death, it is certain that their machinations were 
ſucceſsful. Tizoc died in the fifth year of his reign, the 148 ad of the 
vulgar era. He was a perſon of a circumſpect, ſerious, character; 


and rigorous, like his predeceſſors and ſucceſſors, in puniſhing deln⸗ 


quents. During his time the power and wealth of the crown had ar- 


rived to ſuch a height, that he undertook to conſtruct a temple to the 
tutelary god of the nation, which was to have ſurpaſſed in grandeur and 
magnificence, all the temples of that country; he had prepared a vaſt 


quantity of materials for that purpoſe, and had begun the ſtructure when 
death interrupted his projects. 


The Mexicans, well knowing their king had not fallen by any natu- 


ral death, ſou ght revenge before chey proceeded to a new election. They 
were fo diligent in their inquiries and ſearch, that they ſoon detected 
the perpetrators of the act, and executed ſentence upon them in the 


greater public place of the city of Mexico, in preſence of the two al- 


lied kings, and of all the Tezcucan and Mexican nobility. The electors 
being aſſembled to appoint a new king, they choſe Ahuitzotl, the brother 


of their two preceding kings, Who was already general of the army; 
for, from the time of Chimalpopoca the cuſtom had prevailed of ex- 


alting no one to the throne who had not firſt occupied that poſt, it be- 
ing judged highly requiſite that he who was to become the chief of ſo 
warlike a nation, ſhould firſt give proofs of his bravery, and that 
while he commanded the army, he might learn the art of governing the 


kingdom. 


The firſt object to which the new king paid attention, was the fi- 


niſhing of that magnificent temple, which had been deſigned and be- 


gun by his predeceſſor. It was reſumed with the utmoſt ſpirit and ac- 
tivity, an incredible number of workmen being aſſembled, and was 
completed in four years. While the building was conſtructing, the king 
went frequently to war, and all the orifoniern which were taken from 


the 
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the enemy, were reſerved for the feſtival of its conſecration. The wars 
of theſe four years were carried on againſt the Mazahuas, a few mules 
diſtant towards of the weſt, who had rabelled againſt the crown of Tacu- 
ba; againſt the Zapotecas, three hundred miles diſtant in the ſouth-eaſt; 
and againſt ſeveral other nations. When the fabric was completed, the 
king invited the two allied kings, and all the nobility of both kingdoms, 
to its dedication. The concourſe of people was by far the moſt nume- 
rous ever ſeen in Mexico (q); as this famous ſolemnity drew ſpectators 


from the moſt diſtant places. The feſtival laſted four days, during which 
they ſacrificed, in the upper porch of the temple, all the priſoners 
which they had made in the four preceding years. Hiſtorians are not 
agreed concerning the number of the victims. Torquemada ſays, that 
they amounted to feventy-two thouſand three hundred and forty-four. 
Others affirm they were ſixty- four thouſand and ſixty in number. To 
make theſe horrible ſacrifices with more ſhew and parade, they rang- 
ed the priſoners in two files, each a mile and a half in length, which 


began in the roads of Tacuba and Iztpalapan, and terminated at the 


_ temple (7), where, as ſoon as the victims arrived, they were ſacrificed. 
After the feſtival the king made preſents to all whom he had invited, 
which muſt certainly have been attended with an enormous expence. 


This event happened in 1486. 


In that fame year, Mozauhqui lord of Kalatlaucho, in imitation of 


his king to whom he bore much affection, dedicated another temple, 


which had been built a little before, and facrificed hkewile a great num-" 


ber of priſoners. So much ſlaughter and blood did the cruel and bar- 
barous ſuperſtition of theſe nation 8 occaſion. e e 


| The year 1487 was no way memorable, except on account of a vio- 
lent earthquake, and the death of Chimalpopoca king of Tacuba, who 


vas ſucceeded by Totoquihuatzin the Second, 


(% Some authors affirm, that the number of perſons at this feſtival amounted to fix millions. 
Although it appears exaggerated, yet it does not ſeem altogether improbable, conſidering the 
populouſneſs of that country, the grandeur and novelty of the feſtival, and the eafe with which 
thoſe people moved from place to place, being accuſtomed to travel on foot without the hind- 
rance of baggage or equipage. 

(.) Betancourt ſays that the file of priſoners ranged on the road of Iztapalapan, began at 
the place which is now called La Candelaria Malcuitlapilco, and was given this name on that ac- 
count, as the word Malcuitlapilco ſignifies the tail, point, or the extremity of the priſoners. 
This conjecture is pretty probable; neither is it eaſy to trace a better origin of the name. 
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Ahuitzotl, whoſe warlike genius did not permit him to enjoy peace, 
went again to war againſt Cozcaquauhtenanco, and obtained a complete 
victory ; but having met with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he treated them 


with great ſeverity. Afterwards he ſubdued Quapilollan, and paſſed from 


thence to make war on Quetzalcuitlapillan, a large province peopled with 
a warlike nation /; and laſtly turned his arms againſt Quaußtla, a place 
ſituate on the coaſt of the gulf of Mexico, in which war Montezuma, 


the ſon of Axayacatl, and the ſucceſſor of Ahuitzotl in the kingdom di- 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf. A little time after, the Mexicans together with the 


Tezcucans, went againſt the Huexotzincas, in which war Tezcatzin, the 
brother of the above mentioned Montezuma, and Tiiltototl, a noble 


Mexican officer, who afterwards became general of the army, gained 


great renown. We do not find in Hiſlorians either the cauſe or par- 
ticulars of this war. The expedition againſt the Huexotzincas be- 


ing concluded, Ahuitzotl celebrated the dedication of a new temple 
ealled Tlacatecco, at which the priſoners made in the preceeding wars 


were ſacrificed ; but the rejoicings of this feſtival were diſturbed by the 
burning of the temple of TIillasn. 


Thus this king continued in conſtant wars until 1496, in which 


the war of Atlixco happened. The entry of the Mexican army into 


this valley was ſo unexpected, that the firſt intimation which the At- 


lixcheſe nation had of it was the fight of them when they entered. 
They took up arms immediately in their defence; but finding they 


had not forces ſufficient to reſiſt any length of time, "they applied to the 


Huexotzincas, their neighbours, for aſſiſtance, When the Atlixcheſe 
ambatladors arrived at Heuxotzinco, they found a famous captain named 
Toltecatl playing at football, whoſe great courage was {till Jeſs remarkable 


than the extraordinary ſtrength of his arm, As ſoon as he was informed 


concerning the Mexican army, he quitted play to repair with auxiliary 


troops to Atlixco, and entering into the battle unarmed to ſhew his 


bravery, and the contempt he entertained of his enemies, he knocked 
down the firſt Mexican he met with his fiſt, and took his arms from 
him, with which he began to make great ſlaughter. The Mexicans being 


(5) Torquemada ſays, that Ahuitzotl having frequently attempted the conqueſt of Quetzal - 
cuitlanpillan, did never yet ſueceed; but among the conqueſts of this king in the ele venth 
painting of Mendoza's Collection, t this province is repreſented. 
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and returned to Mexico covered with ignominy. The Huexotzincas, in 
reward of the ſingular bravery of Toltecatl, made him the chief of 
their republic. This ſtate however was afterwards ſubjected to the domi- 
nion of the Mexicans whom they again provoked by freſh inſults; but as the 
conquered nations only bore the yoke while they could not ſhake it off, 
whenever the Huexotzincas found themſelves able to reſiſt, they rebelled; 


and the greater part of the provinces ſubdued by the Mexican arms did 
the ſame, which forced the Mexican army to keep in continual motion, 
to regain what their king occaſionally loſt in this way. Toltecatl ac- 


cepted the dignity and poſt conferred upon him; but a year had 


hardly elapſed when he was conſtrained to abandon not only his charge 


but his country. The prieſts and other miniſters of the temples mak- 


ing an. abuſe of their authority, entered into private houſes and took 
away the maize and turkeys which they found in them, and commit- 
ted other exceſſes unbecoming their dignity. Toltecatl endeavoured 
to put a ſtop to ſuch injuſtice ; but the prieſts roſe in arms. The po- 


pulace ſupported them; another party oppoſed their violence, and a 


war kindled between the two factions, which, like all other civil wars, 
braught on the greateſt evils. Toltecatl weary of governing a people 
ſo untractable, or afraid of periſhing : in the ſtorm, removed: from the 


city with ſome other nobles, and paſſing the mountains arrived at Tlal- 


manalco. The governor of that city gave ſpeedy advice of them to the 


king of Mexico, who inſtantly put all the fugitives to death in puniſh- 


ment of their rebellion, and ſent their dead bodies to Huexotzinco to 


intimidate the rebels. 
In the year 1498, it appearing to the king of Mexico, that the na- 
vigation of the lake was become difficult from the ſcarcity of water, he 


was deſirous of increaſing it from the fountain of Huitzilopochco which 


ſupplied the Cojoacaneſe, and called on T'zotzomatzin, lord of Cojoa- 


can, to give his orders for that purpoſe. Tzotzomatzin repreſented to 


him that that ſpring was not conſtant ; that ſometimes it was dry, and at 
other tines ran in ſuch abundance, that it might cauſe ſome diſaſter to 
his court. Ahuitzotl imagining that theſe reaſons were mere pretences 


to be excuſed from doing what he was commanded, repeated his firſt 


order, but hearing the difficulty firſt mentioned inſiſted on, diſmiſſed 
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—ůä—— | | 1 . . » 
recompence of good counſel when princes are obſtinate in their ca- 
prices, and neglect to attend to the ſincere remonſtrances of their faith - 
ful ſubjects. Ahuitzotl being unwilling on any account to abandon his 
projeas, cauſed a large and ſpacious aqueduct to be formed (F) from 
Cojoacan to Mexico, by which the watcr was conveyed with many ſu- 
perſtitious ceremonies ; ſome of the prieſts offering incenſe, others ſa- 
crificing quails, and anointing the lip or border of the aqueduct with 
the blood; others ſounding muſical inſtruments, and otherwiſe ſolem- 
nizing the arrival of the water. The high- prieſt wore the ſame habit 
with which they repreſented CHalehihuitlicue, goddeſs of the water (2). 
With ſuch congratulations the water was received at Mexico ; but the 
prevailing j joy was not long of being changed into lamentations : as the 
rains of that year were ſo plentiful, the waters of the lake roſe and 
| overflowed the city ; the ſtreets were filled with failing veſſels, and 
ſome houſes waſhed away. The king happening to be one day in the 
lower chambers of his palace, the water entered ſuddenly i in ſuch abun- 
dance, that as he haſtened to get out at the door, which was low, he 
received a violent contuſion on his head, which ſome time after oc- 
caſioned his death. Diſtreſſed equally with the accident of the inun- 
dation, and the clamours of his people, he called the king of Acol- 
1 | 5 huacan to his aſſiſtance, who, without delay, ordered the dyke to be 
= repaired, which had been built by the advice of his father 1 in the reign 
Ss of Montezuma. 
The Mexicans were 8 delivered from the calamity X the i in- 
undation, when a year after, the ſuperabundance of water having rotted | 
all their maize, they were afflicted with a ſcarcity of corn; but in this 
year they had the fortune to diſcover a quarry of tetzontli in the vale 
of Mexico, which proved ſo uſeful for the buildings of that city. 
The king immediately made uſe of this kind of ſtone for temples; and 
= after his example, private individuals built their houſes of it, He or- 
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1 (2) This aqueduct was entirely deſtroyed by Ahuitzotl himſelf, or his ſueceſſor, for on the 
11 Arrival of the Spaniards nothing remained of it. 


(42) Acoſta teſtifies that the conveyance of the water of Huitzilopochco to Mexico, and the 


ceremonies performed by the prieſts were repreſented in a Mexican painting, which in his time 
Was, and may be ſlill, in the library of the Vatican, 


dered 
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20F 
dered all ruinous edifices to be pulled down and rebuilt in a better ferm; BOOK IV 
adding much to the beauty and magnificence of his court. 5 
He paſſed the laſt years of his life in conſtant wars, namely, thoſe TATE: 
of Izquixochitlan, Amatlan, Tlacuilollan, Xaltepec, Tecuantepec, and New con- 
Huexotla in Huaxteca. Tliltototl, the Mexican general, having finiſh- * 
ed the war of Izquixochitlan, carried his victorious arms as far as huitzotl. 


Quahtemallan, or Guatemala, more than nine hundred miles to the 


ſouth-eaſt from the court, in which campaigns, according to the hiſto- 


rians, he performed prodigies of valour, but none of them relate the par- 


ticular actions of this renowned general; nor do we know whether 


that great tract of country remained ſubject to the crown of Mexico. 


At length in the year 1 502, after a reign of about twenty years, 


Ahuitzotl died of an illneſs occaſioned by the abovementioned contuſion 
on his head. He was a very warlike king, and one of thoſe who ex- 
tended moſt conſiderably the dominions of the crown. At the time of 
his death, the Mexicans were in poſſeſſion of all which they had at the 


arrival of the Spaniards, Beſides courage, he had two other royal virtues, 5 


which made him celebrated among his countrymen; theſe were mag- 


nificence and liberality. He embelliſhed Mexico with ſo many new 


and magnificent buildings, that it was already become the firſt city of the 
new world. When he received the provincial tributes he aſſembled the 


people in a certain ſquare of the city, and perſonally diſtributed provi- 


ſions and cloathing to the neceſſitous. He rewarded his captains and 


ſoldiers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war, and the miniſters and of- 
ficers of the crown who ſerved him with fidelity, with gold, ſilver, 


jewels, and precious feathers. Theſe virtues were put to the fol by ſome 


voices, as he was capricious, vindictive, and ſometimes cruel, and ſo 


inclined to war, that he appeared to hate peace; from which the name 


Ahuitzotl was uſed proverbially by the Spaniards of that kingdom to 


ſignify a man whoſe troubleſome vexatious temper would not permit 
another to live (x). But he was in other reſpects good humoured, and 


delighted ſo much in muſic, that he never wanted, neither by night nor 
day this amuſement in his palace; but it muſt have been prejudicial to 
the public good, as it robbed him of a great part of that time which ſhould 


(x) The Spaniards ſay, N. &s mio Ahuitzote ; Queſti ds PAhutzote di N. a niuno manca 
i] ſuo Ahuitzote, &. 5 
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BOOK iv. have been dedicated to the important concerns of his kingdom. He 
wry was not leſs attached to the company of women. His predeceſſors had 
many wives, from an opinion that their authority and grandeur would 

be heightened in proportion to the number of perſons who contributed 

to their pleaſures. Ahuitzotl having ſo much extended his dominions, 

and encreaſed the power of the crown, was deſirous alſo of ſhewing the 
ſuperiority of his grandeur over that of his anceſtors, in the exceſſive num 

ber of his wives. In this ſtate was the court of Mexico at the beginning 

of the ſixteenth century; of that century ſo fruitful in great events, 

during which that kingdom was to put on a quite different aſpect, and 

the whole order and ſyſtem of the new world was to be reverſed. 
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Events under Montezuma II. the ninth Kin g Mexico, until the Year 
1519. Particulars of his Life, his Government, and the Magmifi- 


cence of his Palaces, Gardens, and Woods. The War of 7. laſcala, 
and ſome Account of Tlahuicole, a Tlaſealan Captain. Death and 


Eulogium of Nezahualpilh, King of Acolhuacan, and new Revolutions 


in that Kin 1gdom. Preſages * tbe Arrival of the Spantards. 


Huitzotl being dead, ind kie ben! celebrated with n 
nary magnificence, they proceeded to the election of a new ſo- 
vereign. No brother of the preceding kings ſurvived; on which ac- 
count, according to the law of the kingdom, one of the grandſons 
of the laſt king, who were ſons of his predeceſſors, had the right of ſuc- 
ceſſion; of theſe there were many; for of the ſons of Axayacatl, Mon- 


tezuma, Cuitlahuac, Matlatzincatl, Pinahuitzin, Cecepacticatzin, were 


ſtill living, and of thoſe of king Tizoc, Imactlacuijatzin, Tepehuat- 
zin, and others, whoſe names we do not know. Montezuma, who 


was called by the name of Xycojntein, to diſtin guiſh him from the other 


| ** of that name, was elected in preference to all the others Ja). 


() Beſides the bravery which he had diſplayed in ſeveral battles, 


in which he held the poſt of general, he was likewiſe a prieſt, and 
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Montezuma, 
the ninth 
king of Mex- 
ico. N 


much revered ſor his gravity, is circumſpection, and religion. He 


was a man of a taciturn temper, extremely deliberate, not only in 


words, but alſo in his actions; and whenever he ſpoke in the royal 


council, of which he was a member, he was liſtened to with reſpect. 


(a) The author of the Annotations to Cortes's Letters, printed i in Mexico iu the year 1770 


ſays, that Montezuma II. was ſon of Montezuma I. This is a groſs miſtake, as we know 
from all the hiſtorians, both Mexican and Spaniſh, that he was the ſon of Axayacatl. Ses 
Torquemada, Bernal Diaz, the interpreter of Mendoza's Collection, &c. 

The firſt Montezuma was called by the Mexicans Huchue Motuzomas, and the ſecond Motcuce 


20iua Xocojotzin, names which are equivalent to the Ari or and junior of the Latins. 


Notice 
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of aſtronomy. 
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Notice of the election being ſent to the two allied kings, they repaired 
inſtantly to the court to pay their compliments. Montezuma, being 
apprized of it, alſo retired to the temple, appearing to think him- 


ſelf unworthy of ſo much honour. The nobility went there to ac- 


quaint him with his being elected, and found him ſweeping the pavement 


of the temple. He was conducted by a numerous attendance to the 
palace, where the electors, with due ſoleninity, intimated the election 


had fallen on him as the fitteſt perſon to. fill the throne of Mexico. 


From thence he returned to the temple to perform the uſual ceremo- 


nies, and as foon as they were finiſhed he received on the throne the 


homage of the nobility, and heard the congratulatory harangues of 


the orators. The firſt ſpeech was made by Nezahual pilli, king of A- 


colhuacan, which we preſent to our readers ſuch as It is preſerved to 


us by the Mexicans. 
« The great good fortune,” he aid, of the Mexican monarchy i is 


«© made manifeſt from the unanimity in your election, and the uncommon _ 


„ applauſe with which it is celebrated by all. All have in truth rea- 


*« ſon to celebrate it, for the kingdom of Mexico is arrived at ſuch 
40 « oreatneſs, no leſs fortitude than your invincible heart poſſeſſes, no 
"46 elk wiſdom than that which in you we admire, would be ſuffi- 
« cient to ſupport ſo great a load. It is moſt evident, how ſtrong 
the love is which the omnipotent God bears to this nation; as 

s he has enlightened it, that it may diſcern and chuſe that which can 

e be moſt beneficial to it. Who is able to perſuade himſelf that he, 


« who, as a private individual, has ſearched into the myſteries of hea- 


ven (a), will not now, when king, know the things of this earth, 


which will preſerve the happineſs of his ſubjects? That he who on ſo 


« many occaſions has diſplayed the greatneſs of his ſoul, will not now re- 
e tain it when it is become moſt neceſſary to him? Who can believe, 
that where there is ſo much courage, and fo much wiſdom, the widow 


or the orphan will ever apply without relief? The Mexican empire 
„has unqueſtionably attained the height of its power, as the Creator of 
* heaven has inveſted you with ſo much authority as to inſpire all thoſe 
«© who behold you with awe and reſpect. Rejoice, therefore, O happy 


(a) This ſaying of Nezabualpilli appears to imply't chat Montezuma was engaged in the ſtudy. 
„ land, 
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« land, that you are deſtined to have a prince who will not only be thy BOOK V. 
ce ſupport, but will by his clemency prove a father and brother to his ſub- . 


* jets. Thou haſt, indeed, a king who will not ſeize the occaſion of his 


c exaltation to give himſelf up to luxury, and lie ſluggiſhly in bed, aban- 


* doned to paſtimes and effeminate pleaſures ; his anxiety for thee rather 


* will wake and agitate his boſom in the ſofteſt hour of repoſe, nor 


will he be able to taſte food, or reliſh the maſt delicious morſel, while 


thy intereſts are oppreſſed or neglected. And do you, noble prince and 
© moſt powerful lord, be confident, and truſt that the Creator of hea- 


ven, who has raiſed you to ſo high a dignity, will give you ſtrength _ 
< to diſcharge all the obligations which are annexed to it. He who 
"mm © has hitherto been ſo liberal to you, will not now be niggardly of his 
precious gifts, having himſelf raiſed you to the throne on which I 


<« wiſh you many years of happineſs.” 


Montezuma heard this harangue with much attention, and was ſo 
greatly affected by it, that he attempted three times to anſwer it, but 
could not, from the interruption of the tears, which the ſecret pleaſure 


he felt produced, and gave him the appearance of much humility; 


but, at laſt after checking his emotions, he replied in few words, declar- 

ing himſelf unworthy of the ſtation to which he was exalted, and, 
returning thanks to that king for the praiſes which he beſtowed on 
kim; and after hearing the other addreſſes on this occaſion, he returned 
to the temple to keep faſt for four days, at the end of which he was 


re- conducted witk great ſtate to the royal palace. 


He thought now of going to war to procure victims to be facri- 
ficed at his coronation, This diſaſter fell upon the Atlixcheſe, who 
ſome time before had rebelled againſt the crown. The king, accordingly, 
fe: out from the court, with the flower of the nobility, his brothers 


and couſins being amongſt the number. In this war the Mexicans 


loft ſome brave 8 but, notwithſtanding, they reduced the rebels 


under their former yoke, and Montezuma returned victorious, bring- 
ing along with him the priſoners which he required at his corona- 


tion. On this occaſion was diſplayed ſo much pomp of games, dances, 
theatrical repreſentations and illuminations, and with ſuch va- 


riety and richneſs of tributes ſent from the different provinces of the 


kingdom, that foreigners never known before in Mexico, came to ſee 
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nials of king 
Montezuma. 
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it, and even the enemies of the Mexicans, namely, the Tlaſcalans and 
Michuacaneſe were preſent in diſguiſe at the ſpectacle; but Montezuma 
having intelligence of this, with a generoſity becoming a king, ordered 
them to be properly lodged and entertained, and cauſed ſeveral ſcaffolds 
to be erected where they might with eaſe and conveniency view the whole 
of the ſolemnity. 

The firſt a& of this king was to reward a renowned captain, named 


7 lilxochitl, with the ſtate of Tlachaucho, for the great ſervices he had 
rendered his anceſtors during ſeveral wars: a truly happy commence- 


ment of a reign, had his ſucceeding conduct been correſpondent to it. But 
he had ſcarce begun to exerciſe his authority when he diſcovered the 


| pride which had | hitherto lain concealed under an exterior of feeming 
| humility. All his predeceſſors had been accuſtomed to confer offices 
on perſons of merit, and thoſe who appeared the moſt able to diſcharge 


them, honouring, without partiality, the nobility or thoſe of the claſs 


of plebeians occaſionally, notwithſtanding the ſolemn agreement entered 
into by the nobility and plebeians in the reign of Itzcoatl. Monte- 
zuma as ſoon as he ſeized the reins of government ſhewed quite differ- 
ent ſentiments, and diſapproved of the conduct of his predeceſſors, un- 
der pretence that the plebeians ſhould be employed according to their 
rank, for that in all their actions the baſeneſs of their birth, and the 
meanneſs of their education were apparent. Being biaſſed by this 
maxim, he ſtripped the plebeians of thoſe offices which they held either 
in his royal manſion, or about the court, and declared them incapable 
of holding any ſuch in future. A prudent old man, who had been his 
tutor, repreſented to him that this reſolution would alienate the minds 
of the people from him ; but no remonſtrances were ſufficient to di- 
- vert him from his purpoſe. | 


All the ſervants of his palace conſiſted of perſons of 11 Beſides 
thoſe who conſtantly lived in it, every morning fix hundred feudatory 
lords and nobles came to pay court to him. They paſſed the whole day 
in the anti-chamber, where none of their ſervants were permitted to 
enter, converſing in a low voice, and waiting the orders of their ſovereign. 
The ſervants who accompanied thoſe lords, were ſo numerous as to oc- 
cupy three ſmall courts of the palace, and many waited in the ſtreets. The 
women about the court were not leſs in number, including thoſe of rank, 

1 ſervants, 
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ſervants, and ſlaves. All this numerous female tribe, lived ſhut up in a B ook ** 
— 


kind of ſeraglio, under the care of ſome noble matrons, who watched over 
their conduct; as theſe kings were extremely jealous, and every piece of 
miſconduct which happened in the palace, however ſlight, was ſeverely 
puniſhed. Of theſe women the king retained thoſe who pleaſed him (4); 
the others he gave away, as a recompence for the ſervices of his vaſlals. 
All the feudatories of the crown were obliged to reſide for ſome months 
of the year, at the court; and at their return to their ſtates, to leave 
their ſons or brothers behind them, as hoſtages, which the king de- 


' manded as a ſecurity for their fidelity ; on which account they required 


to keep houſes in Mexico. 


The forms and ceremonials introduced at court, were another effect 


y of the deſpotiſm of Montezuma. No one could enter the pflace, either 


to ſerve the king, or to confer with him on any buſineſs, without pull 

ing off his ſhoes and ſtockings at the gate. No perſon was allowed 
to appear before the king in any pompous dreſs, as it was deemed a want 

of reſpe& to majeſty ; conſequently the greateſt lords, excepting the 

neareſt relations of the king, ſtripped themſelves of the rich dreſs which 
they wore, or at leaſt covered it with one more ordinaty, to ſhew their 

| humility before him. All perſons on entering the hall of audience, and 


before ſpeaking to the king, made three bows, ſaying at the firſt, lord ; 


at the ſecond, my lord; and at the third, great lord (e). They ſpoke 
low, and with the head inclined, and received the anſwer which the king 
gave them by means of his ſecretaries, as attentively and humbly as if 
it had been the voice of an oracle. In takin 8 leave, no perſon ever turned 


his back upon the throne. 


I) he audience hall ſerved alſo for his dining room. The table was a 
large pillow, and his ſeat a low chair. The table cloth, napkins, and 


towels were of cotton, but very fine, white, and always perfectly clean. 
The kitchen utenſils were of the earthen ware of Cholula; but none of 
; theſe things ever ſerved him more than once, as immediately after. he 
gave them to one of his nobles. The cups in which they prepared his 


(4) Some hiſtorians affirm that Montezuma had a hundred and Wy of his wives pregnant at 
once; but it is certainly not very credible, 


000 The Mexican words are, Tatoani, lord; Netlatecatgin, my "EP and Haitlatoani, great 
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chocolate, and other drinks of the cocoa, were of gold, or ſome beau- 
tiful ſea-ſhell, or naturally formed veſſels curiouſly varniſhed, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. He had gold plate, but it was uſed only on 
certain feſtivals, in the temple. The number, and variety of diſhes at 


his table amazed the Spaniards who ſaw them. The conqueror Cor- 


tez, ſays, that they covered the floor of a great hall, and that there 
were diſhes of every kind of game, fiſh, fruit, and herbs of that coun- 


try. Three or four hundred noble youths. carried this dinner in form; 
preſented it as. ſoon as the king fat down to table, and immediately re- 
tired; and that it might not grow cold, every diſh was accompanied 


with its chafing-diſh. The king marked with a rod, which he had in 


his. hand; the meats which he choſe, and the reſt were diſtributed 
among the nobles who were in the anti-chamber. Before he fat down, 
four of the moſt beautiful women of his ſeraglio, preſented water to him 
to waſh his hands, and continued ſtanding all the time of his dinner, 


0 together with ſix of his principal miniſters, and his carver. 


As ſoon as the king fat down to table, the carver ſhut the door of the 


hall, that none of the other nobles might ſee him eat. The miniſters 


ſtood at a diſtance, and kept a profound ſilence, unleſs when they made 
anſwer to what the king ſaid. The carver and the four women ſerved 
the diſhes to him, beſides. two others who brought him bread made of 


maize baked with eggs. He frequently heard muſic, during the time 
of his meal, and was entertained with the humorous fayings of ſome 


deformed men whom. he kept out of mere ſtate. He ſhewed much fa- 
tisfaCtion in hearing them, and obſerved that amongſt their jeſts, they 
frequently pronounced ſome important truth. When his dinner was 


over he took tobacco mixed with liquid amber, in a pipe, or reed beau- 


tifully varniſhed, and with the ſmoke of it put himſelf to ſleep. 


After having ſlept a little, upon the fame low chair he gave audi- 


_ ence, and liſtened attentively to all that was communicated. to him; 


_ encouraged thoſe who, from embarraſſment, were unable to ſpeak to 


him, and anſwered every one by his miniſters or ſecretaries. After giv-, 
ing audience, he was entertained with muſic, being much delighted 
with hearing the glorious actions of his anceſtors ſung. At other 
times he amuſed himſelf with ſeeing various games played, of which 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. When he went abroad, he was carried on the 

ſhoulders 
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ſhoulders of the nobles in a litter covered with a rich canopy, attended 
by a numerous retinue of courtiers; and wherever he paſſed, every per- 
ſon ſtopped with their eyes ſhut, as if they feared to be dazzled with 
the ſplendor of majeſty. When he alighted from the litter to walk on 
foot, they ſpread carpets, that he might not touch the earth with his 
feet, 
The grandeur and magnificence of his palaces, houſes of an 
woods, and gardens, were correſpondent to this majeſty. The palace of 
his uſual reſidence was a vaſt edifice of ſtone and lime, which had 
twenty doors to the public ſquare and ſtreets; three great courts, in one 
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of which was a beautiful fountain, ſeveral halls, and more than a 
hundred chambers. Some of the apartments had walls of marble 
and other valuable kinds of ſtone. The beams were of cedar, cypreſs, and 
other excellent. woods, well finiſhed and carved. Among, the halls 


there was one ſo large, that, according to the teſtimony of an eye- 


witneſs of veracity (/), it could contain three thouſand people. Be- 


ſides this palace, he had others, both within and without the capital. In 

Mexico, beſides the ſeraglio for his wives, there was lodging for all his 
miniſters and counſellors, and all the officers of his houſhold and 
court; and alſo accommodation for foreign lords who arrived there, and 


particularly for the two allied kings. 


Two houſes in Mexico he ap propriated to animals; the one for 


birds, which did not live by prey; the other for thoſe of prey, qua- | 


drupeds, and reptiles. There were ſeveral chambers belongin g to 
the firſt, and galleries ſupported on pillars of marble, all of one piece. 


Theſe galleries looked towards a garden, where, in the midſt of ſome 


ſhrubbery, ten fiſh- ponds were formed, ſome of them of freſh. water 
for the aquatic birds of rivers, and others of falt-water for thoſe of the 


ſea. In other parts of the houſe were all ſorts of birds, in ſuch number 
and variety, as to ſtrike the Spaniards with wonder, who could not be- 


 lieve there was any ſpecies in the world wanting to the collection. They 


were ſupplied with the ſame food which they fed upon while they en- 


joyed their liberty, whether ſeeds, fruits, or inſets. For thoſe birds 


Y The anonymous conqueror, in his valuable relation or narrative. He ſays allo, that he 
went four different times into that great Palace, and ranged over it till he was fatigued, but 

could not ſee it all. 
which 
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who lived on fiſh only, the daily conſumption was ten Caſtilian peſos 
of fiſh, (according to the teſtimony of the conqueror Cortez, in his let- 
ters to Charles V.) which is more than three hundred Roman pounds. 
Three hundred men, ſays Cortez, were employed to take care of thoſe 
birds, beſides their phyſicians, who obſerved their diſtempers, and ap- 
plied timely remedies to them. Of thoſe three hundred men, ſome 


procured them their ſood, others diſtributed it, others took care of 
their eggs at the time of their incubation, and others picked their plu- 


mage at certain ſeaſons of the year; for, beſides the pleaſure which 
the king took in ſeeing fo great a multitude of animals collected toge- 


ther, he was principally careful of their feathers, not leſs for the ſake of 
the famous Moſaic images, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, than of the 
other works which were made of them. The halls and chambers of thoſe | 
houſes, were ſo many in number, as the conqueror above mentioned at- 
teſts, that they could have accommodated two great princes with all 


their retinue, This celebrated houſe was ſituated in the place where, at 


preſent, the great convent of St. Francis ſtands. 


The other houſe appropriated to the wild animals, had a large and 


handſome court, with a chequered pavement, and was divided into va- 
tious apartments. One of them contained all the birds of prey, from 


the royal eagle to the keſtrel, and many individuals of every ſpecies. | 


| Theſe birds were diſtributed, according to their ſpecies, in various ſub. 


terraneous chambers, which were more than ſeven feet deep, and up- 
wards of ſeventeen in length and breadth. The half of every cham- 


ber was covered with flat ſtones : and ſtakes were fixed in the wall, 


on which they might ſleep, and be defended from rain. The other 


half of the chamber was only covered with a lattice, through which 
they enjoyed the light of the ſun. For the ſupport of theſe birds, 
were killed, daily, near five hundred turkeys. In the fame houſe 


were many low halls filled with a great number of ſtrong wooden 
cages, in which, lions, tygers, wolves, coyotoo, and wild cats were 
confined, and all other kinds of wild beaſts, which were fed upon 


deer, rabbits, hares, X techichis, and other animals, and the inteſtines of 
human ſacrifices. 


The king of Mexico not only kept all the ſpecies of animals, which 


other princes do for ſtate, but likewiſe ſuch as by nature ſeemed ex- 


empted 
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empted from ſlavery, namely, crocodiles, and ſerpents. The n 
were kept in large caſks or veſſels; the crocodiles in ponds, which 
were walled round. There were alſo, various ponds for fiſh, two of 
which, that are remaining and ſtil} beautiful, we have ſeen in the palace 
of Chapoltepee, two miles from Mexico. 
Montezuma, who was not ſatisfied with having every ſort of animal 


in his palace, alſo collected there all irregularly formed men, who either 


from the colour of their hair, or of their ſkin, or ſome other deformity 

in their perſons, were oddities of their ſpecies. A humour this, how- 

ever, not unattended with beneficial conſequences, as it gave maintenance 
to a number of miſerable objects, and delivered them from the inhu- 
man inſults of their other fellow-creatures. 


All his palaces were ſurrounded with beautiful gardens, where there 
was every kind of beautiful flower, odoriferous herb, and medicinal. 
plant. He had, likewiſe, woods incloſed with walls, and furniſhed 
with variety of game, in which he frequently ſported. One of thoſe 


woods was upon an iſland in the lake, known at — — the 
Spaniards, by the name of Pinon. | 


bf all theſe palaces, gardens, and woods, e is now remainin g 
the wood of Chapoltepec only, which the Spaniſh viceroys have pre- 


ſerved for their pleaſure. All the others were deſtroyed by the con- 


querors. They laid in ruins the moſt magnificent buildings of anti- 


quity, ſometimes from an indiſcreet zeal for religion, ſometimes in re- 
venge, or to make uſe of the materials. They neglected the cultiva- 
tion of the royal gardens, cut down the woods, and reduced that coun- 
try to ſuch a ſtate, the magnificence of its former kings could not now 


find belief, were it not confirmed by the teftimony of thoſe who were 


the cauſes of its annihilation. 
Not only the palaces, but all the other places of n were ke of 


in exquiſite order and neatneſs, even thoſe which were ſeldom or never 


viſited; as there was nothing in which he took more pride than the 


cleanlineſs of his own perſon, and of every thing elſe which was his. He 
bathed regularly every day, and had baths, therefore, in all his palaces. 
Every day he wore four dreſſes; and that which he once put off, he ne- 
ver after uſed again: theſe were reſerved as largeſſes for the nobles who 


ſerved ws and the foldi iers who behaved galant in war. Every 
morning, 
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BOOK v. morning, according to the accounts given by ſome hiſtorians, upwards 
of a thouſand men were employed by him in ſweeping and watering the 


ſtreets of the city. 

In one of the royal buildings was an armory filled with all kind 
of offenſive and defenſive arms, which were made uſe of by thoſe na- 
tions, with military ornaments, and enſigns. He kept a ſurpriſing num- 
ber of artificers at work, in manufacturing theſe and other things. He 
had numerous artiſts conſtantly buſied likewiſe, namely, goldſmiths, 

Moſaic work- men, ſculptors, painters, and others. One whole diſtrict 
conſiſted folely of dancing-maſters, who were trained up to entertain 
him. * 
His zeal for religion was not leſs conſpicuous than his magni- 
ficence. He built ſeveral temples to his gods, and made frequent 
ſacrifices to them, obſerving with great punctuality the eſtabliſhed rites 
and ceremonies. He was extremely careful that all the temples, and 
in particular the greater temple of Mexico, ſhould be well kept, and 
exquiſitely clean; but his vain fear of the auguries and pretended ora- 
cles of thoſe falſe divinities totally debaſed his mind. 
He was anxiouſly attentive to the execution of his orders, and as 
laws of the kingdom, and was inexorable in puniſhing tranſgreſſors. 
He tried, frequently, by ſecret preſents, the integrity of his magiſtrates, 
and whenever he found any of them guilty, he puniſhed them without 
remiſſion, even if they were of the firſt rank of the nobility. _ 
He was an implacable enemy to idleneſs, and, in order to baniſh it as 
much as poſſible from his dominions, he kept his ſubjects perpetually 
employed; the military, in conſtant warlike exerciſes ; the others, in 
the culture of the fields, and in the conſtruction of new edifices, and 
other public works; and even beggars, that they might not be totally 
idle, were enjoined to contribute a certain quantity of thoſe filthy inſects 
which are the breed of naſtineſs and adherents of wretchednels. = 
The oppreſſion which he made his vaſlals feel, the heavy burdens he 
impoſed on them, his own arrogance and pride, and exceſſive ſeverity 
in puniſhments, diſguſted his people; but, on the other hand, he gained 
their love by his liberality in ſupplying the neceſſities of individuals, as 
well as rewarding his generals and miniſters. Amongſt other things 
worthy to be recorded with the higheſt and to be jmitated by all 


princes, 
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- princes, he allotted the city of Colhuacan as an hoſpital for all invalids, 
who, after having done faithful ſervice to the crown, either in military 
or civil employments, required a proviſion for their age or infirmi- 
ties. They were there maintained, and attended to at the expence of 
the king. Such were the good and bad qualities of the celebrated Mon- 
tezuma ; which we have thought proper to lay before the reader here, 
before we go on to detail the events of his reign. 


In the beginning of his goverament, he put to death Malinalli, lord 


of Tlachquiauhco, for rebellion againſt the crown of Mexico; he re- 
duced the ſtate again under his obedience, and conquered, alſo, that of 


Achiotlan. A little time after, another war broke out more ſerious and 
e in which he was not ſo ſucceſsful. 


Amongſt the many provinces which either voluntarily ſubjected them- 


(elves to the Mexicans from fear of their power, or were conquered by 
force of arms, the republic of Tlaſcala remained always unſubdued, hav- 


ing never bowed to the Mexican yoke, although ſo little diſtant from the 


Sec 1. V. 
War of Tlaſ- 
cala. | 


capital of that empire. The Huexotzincas, Cholulans, and other neigh- 
bouring ſtates, who were formerly allied with the republic, growing jeal- 
ous afterwards of its proſperity, exaſperated the Mexicans againſt it, 


by inſinuating that the Tlaſcalans were deſirous of making themſelves 


maſters of the maritime provinces on the Mexican gulf, and that by their 


commerce with thoſe: provinces, they were daily increaſing their power 
and their wealth, and were gaining the minds of the people with whom 


they had traffick. The commerce of the Tlaſcalans, of which the Huex- 


otzincas complained, was both juſtifiable and neceſlary ; becauſe, be- 


fides that the greater part of the people of theſe coaſts were originally of 
Tlaſcala, and conſidered each other as kindred and relations; the Tlaſ- 
calans were under the neceſfity of providing themſelves from thence 


with what cocoas, cotton, and. falt they wanted. Nevertheleſs the 


Tepreſentations of the Huexotzincas had ſuch influence. on the Mexi- 


cans, that ſince the time of Montezuma I. all the kings of Mexico had 


treated the Tlaſcalans as the greateſt enemies of the empire, and had al- 


ways maintained ſtrong garriſons on the frontiers of Tlaſcala, to obſtruct 


their commerce with the maritime parts. 
The Tlaſcalans finding themſelves deprived of their freedom of com- 
merce, and conſequently of the means of obtaining ſome of the neceſſaries 


"Tor: ti; . of 
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BOOK Iv. of life, refolved to ſend an embaſſy to the Mexican nobility, (probably. i in 
ede time of king Axayacatl) complaining of the wrong done them through 
the falſe inſinuations of their rivals. The Mexicans who were become 
inſolent from proſperity, -replied, that the king of Mexico was lord 
of all the world, and all mortals were his vaſlals.; and that as ſuch, 
the Tlaſcalans ſhould render him due obedience, and acknowledge him 
by tribute, after the example of other nations; but if they refuſed ſub- 
jection, they muſt periſh without remedy, their city would be ſacked, 
and their country given to be inhabited by another race of people. Je 
ſo arrogant and weak an anſwer, the ambaſſador returned thoſe ſpirited 
words : © Moſt powerful lords, Tlaſcala owes you no. ſubſcription, nor 
have the Tlaſcalans ever acknowledged any prince with tributes ſince 
« their anceſtors left the countries in the North, to: inhabit this land. 
“They have always preſerved their liberty, and being unaccuſtomed to 
the ſlavery to which you pretend to ſubject them, rather than ſub- 
„ mit to your power, they wül ſhed more blood than their fathers 
ſhed in the famous battle of Pojauhtlan. DO. | 
"'T he Tlaſcalans alarmed at the arrogant and ambitious pretenſions of 
the Mexicans, and deſpairing of being able to bring them to any ami- 
cable agreement, reſolved at laſt to fortify their frontiers to prevent an 
Invaſion. They had already incloſed the lands of the republic with in- 
trenchments, and eſtabliſned good garriſons on their frontiers: the 
threats of the Mexicans made them increaſe their fortifications, and 
ſtrengthen their garriſons, and conſtruct that famous wall fix miles in 
length, which prevented the enemy from entering in the quarter of the 
weſt, where danger was chiefly to be apprehended. They were frequently 
attacked by the Huexotzincas, the Cholulans, the Itzocaneſe, the Te- 
camachalcheſe, and other ſtates which were neighbouring, or but little 
diſtant from Mexico; but they never could wreſt a foot of land from 
the republic, owing to the watchful attention of the Tlaſcalans, and the 
bravery with which they reſiſted their invaders. 

A great many ſubjects of the crown of Mexico had taken refuge i in 
the country of Tlaſcala, particularly ſome of the Chalcheſe nation, and 
the Otomies of Xaltocan who fled from the ruin of their native coun- 
tries, in the wars above- mentioned. They bore an inveterate hatred to 
the Mexicans, from the evils which they had ſuffered, and appeared, 

there- 
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therefore, to the Tlaſcalans, to be the fitteſt people to give vigorous op- BOOK v. 
poſition to their enemies; in this they were not deceived ; for the Mexi- hone ene 
cans found no refiſtance more powerful than that which they met with 
from theſe exiles, eſpecially the Otomies compoſing the frontier gar- 
rifons, who ſerved the republic with great fidelity, and were reward- 
ed with the higheſt honours and employments. 
All the time that Axayacatl and his ſueceſſors reigned, the Tlaſcalans 
continued to be obſtructed in their commerce with the maritime pre- 
vinces, by which means the common people were ſo much in want of 
alt, that they grew accuſtomed to eat their food without that ſeaſon- 
ing, and did not return to the uſe of it for many years after the con- 
| queſt; but the nobles, or at leaſt ſome of them, had ſecret correſpond- 
ence with ſome Mexican lords, and got a ſupply of what was neceſſary, 
without the populace of either country having any knowledge of it. Every 
perſon knows that in all general calamities, the poor are thoſe who 
ſuffer the greateſt hardſhips, while thoſe of better circumſtances eſcape; 
or at leaſt find means by their wealth to ſoften and relieve them. 
Montezuma being unable to endure a refuſal of obedience and hom- Z 
age from the little republic of Tlaſcala, while ſo many nations, even 
the moſt diſtant, were tributary to him, ordered in the beginning of 
His reign, the ſtates in its neighbourhood to muſter their troops. 
and attack the republic on every ſide. The Huexotzincas, in can+ 
federacy with the Cholulans, quickly raiſed their forces, under com- 
mand of Tecajahuatzin, the chief of the ſtate of Huexotzinco ; | 
but confiding more in their arts than their ſtrength, they tried to 
draw over to their party, by bribes and promiſes, the inhabitants of 
Huejetlipan, a city of the republic, ſituated on the frontiers of the king» 
dom of Atolhuacan, and the Otomies, who guarded the other frontiers ; 
but neither would be Prevailed upon: on the contrary, they declared 
they were reſolved to die in defence of the republic. Upon which 
the Huexotzincas, being obliged to make uſe of their ſtrength, en- 
tered with ſuch fury into the boundaries of Tlaſcala, that the frontier 
garriſon was not able to withſtand them · they committed great ſlaughter, 
and advaneed as far as Xiloxochitha, which was only three miles diſtant 
from the capital. There they met with a ſtout reſiſtance from Tezat» 
uucut in, a celebrated Tlaſcalan captain, who fell: at laſt however, being 
F f 2 over- 
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overcome by the multitude of his enemies. Finding themſelves fo ncar 
the capital, they conceived ſuch a dread of ihe vengeance of the Tlaſca- 
1ans, that they retreated precipitately to their own territories. Such was 
the commencement of the continual battles and the hoſtilities which ſub- 
ſiſted between the two ſtates until the arrival of the Spaniards. Weare 
uninformed by hiſtory whether the other ſtates in the neighbourhood 
of Tlaſcala were engaged in the war: perhaps, the Huexotzincas and 
and Cholulans were OY to Jet any other have a ſhare in their 
gy: | 
The Tlaſcalans were now ſo a axinkt the Huexotzincas, that 
they did not confine themſelves any longer to the defence of their ſtate, 
but frequently ſallied out upon the enemy. At one time they attacked 
them at the foot of the mountains, which lie to the weſt of Huexot- ; 
zinco, and reduced them to ſuch difficulties, that finding themſelves - 
unable for . reſiſtance, they demanded aſſiſtance from Montezuma, 
who immediately ordered an army under the command of his firſt-, 
born. ſon to their relief. This army marched. acroſs. the fouthery : 


border of the mountain and volcano Popocate pee, where it was in- 


creaſed with the troops of Chietlan and Itzocan, and from thence it 
entered by Quauhquechollan into the valley of Atlixco. The Tlaſca- 
lans having intelligence of this route, poſted themſelves in the way to 
fall upon the Mexicans before they. could join the Huexotzincas. The 
attack was fo ſudden and unexpected on the Mexicans that they were de- 


feated, and the Tlaſcalans taking advantage of their diſorder, made a con- 
ſiderable havoc of them. Amongſt others who were ſlain, the prince the 
general was one, on whom ſo important a poſt had been conferred pro- 


bably more from an intention to add this honour to the nobleneſs of 
his birth than from reſpect to his {kill in the art of war. The reſt of 
the army was put to flight, and the conquerors returned to Tlaſcala 


loaded with ſpoils. It is much to be wondered at that they did not 
pour immediately upon the city of Huexotzinco, as they might have 
expected it would have eaſily ſurrendered; but, perhaps, the victory 
was not ſo complete, but that many of their people fell in the battle, 
and that they thought it more prudent to enjoy the immediate fruits of 


victory, and return afterwards with more forces to the war. They 


quickly returned, but they were Pune by the Huexotzincas, who 
were 
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were now fortified, ſo that they retreated to Tlaſcala without any other BOOK V. 
advan tage than laying waſte the fields of the Huexotzincas and Cholu 
lans ; by which theſe people were ſo reduced as to be for ced to ſeek pro- 
viſion in Mexico and other places. 

Montezuma was deeply affected with the death of his firſt- born 
fon, and the defeat of his army: upon which he commanded another 
army to be raiſed in the provinces ſurrounding Tlaſcala, to block up 

the whole republic; but the Tlaſcalans foreſeeing the hoſtility of 
the Mexicans, had made extraordinary fortifications, and ſtrength- 
ened all their gari iſons. The conteſt became vigorous on both 
ſides; but at laſt the royal troops were repulſed, leaving no ſmall ſhare 
of riches in the hands of their enemies. The Tlaſcalans celebrated 
this victory with great rejoicings, and rewarded the Otomies, to whom 
it was chiefly owing, by advancing the moſt reſpectable among them 
to the dignity of Texetli, which was in the greateſt eſteem among 
them, and giving daughters of the moſt noble Tlaſcalans i In marriage to 
the heads of that nation. | 
It is not to be doubted that if the king of Mexico had been bad 
: bent on the reduction of the Tlaſcalans, he would i in the end have ſub- : 
jected them to his crown ; becauſe althou gh the ſtrength of the republic 
was conſiderable, its troops warlike, and its places ſtrong, they were ſtill 
inferior to the Mexicans in reſources. and power. From which it appears 
| probable, as hiſtorians affirm, that the kings of Mexico, although. they 
had conquered the moſt diſtant provinces, deſignedly let the republic of 
Tlaſcala exiſt, which is ſcarcely ſixty. miles diſtant from that capital; 
not only that they might have an enemy at hand againſt whom they 
might exerciſe their troops; but likewiſe that they might always be 
able to procure with eaſe victims for their ſacrifices. The frequent at- 
tacks which they made on the different places of Tlaſcala, feryed for 


both theſe purpoſes. 


Among the Tlaſcalan vidims i in the hiſtory of Mexico, a very fa- sse r. VI. 
mous general, named Tlahuicol, is extremely worhy of memory (g). His ee - 


courage, and the uncommon ſtrength of his arms, Were unequalled general of 
£ the Tlaſca- 


and wonderful. The magquabuitl, or Mexican ſword, with which he las. 


1 7) The event ceſpeding this officer happened in the laſt years of Montezuma's reign ; 1 on 
account of its connection with the war of T laſcala we have B ear to introduce; it here, 
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fag ght, Was. ſo weighty, that à man of ordinary ſtrength could hatdly 
raiſe it from the ground. His name was a terror to the enemies of 


the republic, and wherever he appeared in arms, they fled before 


him. In an aſſault which the Huexotzincas made upon a garriſon of 
the Ottomies, he got inadveftently, during the heat of the engagement, 

into a marſh, where not being able to move with ſufficient agi- 
lity, he was made priſoner, confined iti a ſtrong cage, carried to Mexi- 
co, and preſented to Montezuma. The king, Who eould eſteern merit 
even in his enemies, inſtead of putting him to death; graciouſly grant- 


ed him liberty to return to his native country ; but the proud Tlaſ- 


calan would not accept the favour, pretending that as he had been made 
priſoner, he had not confidence to preſent himſelf after ſuch diſhonour 


before his cõuntrymen. He faid he deſired to die like the other pi iſoners, ; 


in honour of their god. Montezuma obſerving his averſion to return 
to his country, aid at the ſame time being unwilling to deprive the 
world of a man Who was fo renowned, continued to entertain him at 


= his court, in hopes of making him a friend to the Mexitans, and gain- 


ing his ſervices to the crown. In the i mean time a War broke out with 


the Michuacaneſe, the reaſons and particulars of Which we know not, 


when Montezuma coinmitted the command of tie a army which he ſent to 
Tlaximalja an, the frontier 4s we have already mentioned of Michuacan, 
to Tlahuicol. Tlahuicõl corteſpotided faithfully with the truſt repoſted 
in him; for alth6iig h lie could not diſlodge the enemy from the place 
where they x were fortified, yet he made matiy prilonitrs, ard brought-off a N 
8 great quantity of gold a and ſilver. Montezuma was fenfible of His ſervices, 
and again made Him offers of liberty; but this being Yefuſel ts formeriy, 
he was offered the Honoutabl, e poſt of Theatecutl, general of the Meri. | 


can arms. To this the Tlaſcalan iis bly anſwered, that He wo xc n 


be a traitor to his country, that * defired poſitively to die, pr 


might be in the gladiatorian ſacrifice, which as it was keſctvell for the 
moſt F. priſor ners „ W WC ould therefore be möre Hon otfrable to Him. 
This ce ebrated general paſſed three years in Mexico' * "otic 6f His 
wives, who came there from Tlaſeala to live with him. Itis probable, 
that the Mexicans brought her to him that He might leave: them ſame 
poſterity, to ennoble with his virtues the court and kingdom of Mexi- 
co. The king Perbeiving at laſt the wen with which he re- 
T fuſed 
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fuſed every offer which was made him, yielded to his berbarous incli- 
nation, and appointed the day of the ſacrifice. Eight days before the ar- 
rival of that day, they began to celebrate the occaſion with entertainments 
of dancing ; after which, they, in preſence of the king, the nobility, and 
an immenſe crond of people, put the Tlaſcalan priſoner, tied by one 
foot, upon the Tamalacatl, or the large round ſtone on which ſuch ſa- 


crifices were made. Several brave men came on, one at a time, to fight 
with him, of whom, according to report, he killed eight and wounde 
twenty, until at laſt falling almoſt dead from a ſevere blow which he re- 
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ceived on the head, they carried him before the idol of Huitzilopochtli, 5 


yrhbere the prieſts opened his breaſt and took out his heart, and threw 
the body down. the ſtair of the temple according 4 to the eſtabliſhed rites. 


Thus fell this fampus general, whoſe courage and fidelity to his country, 


had he lived in more enlightened times „would have raiſed Him mig; in 


the rank of heroes. 


During the time in which war was carrying on 225 the Tlaſca- | 
| lans, ſome provinces « of-the empire were diſtreſſed with a famine, occa- 
ſianed by two years of dry weather. All the grain which indivi- 


his ſubjects all the maize which was in them; but this not being ſuf- 


Sger. VII. 


Famine in the 


' Provinces of 
the empire, 
and public 


duals poſſeſſed being conſumed, the king had an opportunity of ſhew- 
ing bis liherality; he. opened all his granaries, and diſtributed among 


works in the 
capital 


ficient to relieye their. neceſſities, in imitation of Montezuma I. he per- 


mitted them to go to other countries to procure their ſubſiſtence. The 


following year, 1505, having had an abundant harveſt, the Mexi- 


cans went to war againſt . Guatemala, a province upwards of nine 
hundred miles diſtant from Mexico in the ſouth-eaſt. During the 


- centinuance.of this war, occaſioned probably by ſome hoſtilities offered 


to ſome of the ſubjects of the crown, the building of a temple, erect- 
ed in honour, of. the goddeſs Centiotl, was finiſned at Mexico, the con- 


lecration of which was celebrated with the acrifice of the priſoners made 
in that war. 


They had, * this ſeaſon allo, bed the oy upon t the like 


fram Chapoltepec to Mexico, and repaired the aqueduct which was 
upon that road, but the rejoicings which the concluſion of fuch à la- 
bour excited were interrupted by the turret of atiother temple, called 
Zamolli, avg {et on fire by lightning. The Abena of that part; 


of 
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of the city which was moſt diſtant - from the temple, and eſpecially 
the Tlatelolcos, having perceived no lightning, were perſuaded that the 
burning was cauſed by enemies come unexpectedly into the city, upon 
which they immediately roſe in arms to defend it, and ran in troops 
towards the temple. Montezuma being ſuſpicious that it was a mere 
pretence of the Tlatelolcos to raiſe a ſedition, as he was always diffident 
of them, was ſo provoked at their diſturbance, that he deprived them 
of all the public offices which they held, and even forbade their appear- 


ance at court, neither proteſtations of their innocence, nor prayers with 


which they implored the royal mercy, having ſufficient weight to make 
him alter his reſolution ; but as ſoon as the firſt heat of his paſſion was 


over, they were. reinfttted: in their employments and his favour, 
In the mean while the Mixtecas and Zapotecas rebelled againſt the 
crown. The principal leaders of the rebellion, in which all the lords 


of each nation had engaged, were Cetecpall, lord of Coaixtlahuacan, 
and Moc hui xochitl, lord of Tzotzollan. Firſt of all they treacherouſly 
murdered all the Mexicans in the garriſons of Huayjacac and other 
places. As ſoon as Montezuma had information of the rebellion, he 


ſent a large army againſt them, compoſed of Mexicans, Tezcucans, 


and Te epanecas, under the command of prince Cuitlahuac, his 8 : 
and ſucceſſor in the crown. The rebels were totally defeated, a great 


many of them taken priſoners with their chiefs, and their cities ſacked: 


The army returned to Mexico loaded with ſpoils, the priſoners were 


« facrificed, and the ſtate of Tzotzollan was given to Cozcaquaubtii, the 


Scr. IX. 
Conteſt be- 
tween the 

Hucxotzin- 


5 and the deſigns of the rebels . e 


brother of Nahuixochitl, for his fidelity to the crown, preferring: the 
duties of a ſubject to the ties of blood; but Cetecpatl was not facris 


ficed, as he had not yet diſcovered all his accomplices i in the rebellion; 

Some little time after this expedition, a diſpute and quarrel aroſe between 
the Huexotzincas and the Cholulans their friends and neighbours, which 
as it was left to be decided by arms, occaſioned a pitched battle to be 


cas and Cho- fought. The Cholulans being more verſed in the forms of religion, in 


zulans 0 


commerce, and the arts than killed i in the ſcience of war, were ſoon de- 
feated, and forced to retreat to their city, where their enemies purſued 


them, killed ſome of their people, and burned ſome of their hoaſes. The 


Huexotzincas had hardly gained the victory when they found cauſe to 
1 
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repent it, on account of the chaſtiſement which they apprehended would BOOK v. 
follow it; that they might prevent this, they ſent two reſpectable perſons „ 
to king Montezuma, Ale names were Jolimpanecatl, and Tzoncoztli, 
who were to juſtiſy them, and lay the blame on the Cholulans. Theſe 
ambaſſadors, either with a deſign to magnify the courage of their citizens, 
or from ſome other motive, exaggerated the laughter made of the Cho- 
lulans to ſuch a degree, that the kin g believed they were all cut to pieces, 
or that the few whoſe lives had been ſaved had abandoned the city. On 
hearing this account Montezuma was extremely afflicted, and dreaded the 
revenge of the god Quelzalcoatl, whoſe ſanctuary, which was one of the 
moſt celebrated and moſt honoured of all that land, he conceived to have 
been profaned by the Huexzotzincas. Having conſulted, therefore, with 
the two allied kings, he ſent ſome perſons from his court to Cholula, to 
gain juſt information of this tranſaction; and having found it very dif- 
ferent from the repreſentation given by the Huexotzincas, he was fo 
enraged at their deceit to him, that he ſuddenly diſpatched an army, 
with orders to his general, to puniſh them ſeverely if they did not make 
2 ſuitable apology and ſubmiſſion. The Huexotzincas, foreſceing the 
ſtorm which was likely to pour upon them, went out in order of bat- 
tle to meet the Mexicans ; but the Mexican general advanced towards 
5 them to explain his commiſſion in the following words: © Our lord 
„Montezuma, who has his court in the middle of the water, Neza- 
. hualpilli, who commands upon the borders of the lake, and Toto- 
« * quihuatzi who reigns at the foot of the mountains, have ordered us 
eto tell you, that having learned from your ambaſſadors that you have 
* ruined Cholula and kilted its inhabitants, they feel the utmoſt af- 
Ko fliction, and are under an obligation to revenge the violent outrage 
which has been offered to the venerable fanRuary of Quelzalcoatl.” 
The Huexotzincas proteſted that the account given by their ambaſfadors 
was extravagant and falſe, and that a body of men ſo reſpectable as the ci- 
tizens of Huexotzinco, could not be the authors of it, and declared them- 
ſelves ready to ſatisfy all the three kings by puniſhment of the guilty. 
Upon which having ſummoned their ambaſſadors, and cut off their 
ears and noſes, that being the puniſhment deſtined for thoſe who 
told falſchoods pernicious to. the ſtate, they delivered them up to 1 | 
general. . Thus they eſcaped. | the evils of war, which other wiſe would | 
have been inevitable. on 3 | | 
Vor. I. Ge | The 
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BOOK V. The Atlixcheſe, who had rebelled againſt the crown, met with a very 
-LA-F "Wy different fate; they were defeated by the Mexicans, and many of them 
BTR Ke. made priſoners. This happened preciſely in the month of February, 
ons hs 1506, when, on account of the termination of the century, the great 
feſtival of the renewal of the fire was celebrated with ſtil] greater pomp 
and ſolemnity than under the reign of Montezuma I. or in other ſecu- 
lar years. This, which was the moſt ſolemn, was alſo the laſt feſti- 
val of the kind celebrated by the Mexicans. A great number of pri- 
ſoners were ſacrificed at it; a great many alſo were reſerved for the feſ- 
tival of the dedication of T: zompantli, which, as we have obſerved above, 
was an edifice cloſe to the greater temple, where the ſkulls of the v Vic- 
tims were ſtrung together and preſerved. Nx 
Secr, XI. This ſecular year appears to have paſt without war; but in 1 507, 
e - G the Mexicans made an expedition againſt Tzollan and Mictlan, two 
the Spani- ſtates of the Mixtecas, whoſe inhabitants fled to the mountains, and 
_ left the Mexicans no other advantage than that of making a few pri- 
ſoners of thoſe who remained in their houſes. From thence they pro- 
cCieeded to ſubdue Quauhquechollan which was in rebellion, in which 
War the prince Cuitlahuac the general of the army, made a difplay of 
his courage. Some brave Mexican officers ſell in this expedition ; 
but the rebels were reduced under the yoke, and three thouſand two 
hundred taken priſoners, who were facrificed, one part of them at the 
feſtival Tlacaxipehualizth, which took place in the ſecond Mexican 
month ; and another part of them at the dedication of the ſanctuary 
Zomolli, which was rebuilt after the burning of it before mentioned, 
with greater magnificence than it was at firſt. 
In the year following the royal army of the Mexicans, Tezcucans, 
and Tepanecas, ſet out againſt the diſtant province of Amatla. On their 
march, which lay over a very lofty mountain, they were attacked by a 
furious north wind, accompanied with ſnow, which made great havoc 
in the army, as ſome of them who were accuſtomed to a mild cli- 
mate, and travelling almoſt without cloathing, periſhed with cold, and 
others were beat down by the trees which were rooted up by the wind. 
Of the remainder of the army which continued their journey but | 
feebly, to Amatla, the greater part died in battle. | 
Theſe and other calamities together with the appearance of a comet 


at that time, threw all the princes of Anahuac into the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, 
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tion. Montezuma, who was too ſuperſtitious to look with indifference Book v. 


on ſo uncommon a phenomenon, conſulted his aſtrologers upon it; but 
they being unable to divine its meaning, applied to the king of Acolhuacan, 
who was reputed able in aſtrology, and in the art of divination. Theſe 
kings, although they were related to, and perpetual allies of, each other, 
did not hve in much harmony together, the king of Acolhuacan hav- 
ing put to death his ſon Huexotxincatxin, as we ſhall ſee preſently, pay- 
ing no regard to the prayers of Montezuma, who, as the uncle of that 


prince, had interfered in his behalf. For a long time paſt they had 


neither met with their uſual frequency, nor confidence; but on this 


occaſion the myſterious dread which ſeized the mind of Montezuma 
| Incited him to profit by the knowledge of the king Nezahualpilli, for 


which reaſon he intreated him to come to Mexico to conſult with him 
upon an event which appeared equally to concern them both. Neza- 
| hualpilli went, and after having conferred, at length, with Montezu- 


ma, was of opinion, according to the account of hiſtorians, that the 


comet predicted the future diſaſters of thoſe kingdoms, by the arrival 


of anew people. This interpretation, however, being unſatisfaftory 

to Montezuma, Nezahualpilli challenged him at the game of foot-ball, 
which was frequently played at even by thoſe kings themſelves ; and it 
Was agreed between them that if the king of Mexico gained the party, 

the king of Acolhuacan ſhould renounce his interpretation, adjudging 
it tobe falſe; but if N ezahualpilli came off victor, Montezuma ſhould 
acknowledge and admit it to be true: a folly though truly ridiculous in 
thoſe men, to believe the truth of a prediction could depend on the 


dexterity of the player, or the fortune of the game; but leſs pernicious, 


however than that of the ancient Europeans, who decided on truth, 


| innocence, and honour, by a barbarous duel and the fortune of arms. 
Nezahualpilli remained victor in the game, and Montezuma diſconſo- 


late at the loſs and the confirmation of ſo fatal a prognoſtic : he was 


willing, however, to try other methods, hoping to find ſome more fa- 


vourable interpretation which might counterbalance that of the king of 


Acolhuacan, and the diſgrace he had ſuffered at play : he conſulted 
therefore a very famous aſtrologer who was much verſed in the ſuper- 
ſtitious art of divination, by which he had rendered his name ſo cele- 
brated in that land, and acquired ſo great a reſpect, that without ever ſtir- 
ring abroad from his houſe he was conſidered and conſulted by the kings 
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themſelves as an oracle. He knowing, without doubt, what had hap- 
pened between the two kings, inſtead of returning a propitious anſwer 
to his ſovereign, or at leaſt one which was equivocal, as ſuch prognoſ- 
ticators generally do, confirmed the fatal prophecy of the Tezcucan. 
Montezuma was ſo enraged at the anſwer, that in return he made his 


houſe be pulled to pieces, Ing the unhappy diviner buried — 


the rains of his ſanctuary. 
Theſe and other ſimilar preſages of the fall of that empire appear re- 
preſented i in the paintings of the Americans, and are related in the hiſ- 


tories of the Spaniards. We are far from thinking that all that which 


has been wrote on this ſubject is deſerving of credit; but neither can 


we doubt of the tradition which prevailed among the Americans, that 


a new people totally different from the native inhabitants, were to ar- 


rive at that kingdom and make themſelves maſters of that country. 
There has not been in the country of Anahuac any nation more or leſs 


poliſhed which has not confirmed this tradition either by verbal tele 


d timony or their own hiftories. 


It is impoſſible to gueſs at the origin of a tradition fo univerſal as 


this; but the event which I am going to relate, is faid to have been 
public, and to have made a conſiderable noiſe ; to have happened alſo 
in the preſence of the two kings and the Mexican nobility. It is re- 
_ preſented in ſome of the paintings of thoſe nations, and a legal atteſ- 
tation of it even was ſent to the court of Madrid (5). Though in com- 
pliance with the duty of a hiſtorian, we give a place to many of the 
memorable traditions of thoſe nations ; on theſe, however, we leave 


our readers to form their own judgment and comments. 
Papantzin, a Mexican princeſs, and ſiſter of Montezuma, was mar- 
ried to the governor of Tlatelolco, and after his death lived in his palace 


until the year 1509, when ſhe likewiſe died of old age. Her funeral 
was celebrated with magnificence ſuitable to her exalted birth, the 


king her brother, and all the nobility | of Mexico and Tlatelolco be- 
ing preſent. Her body was buried in a ſubterraneous cavern, in the 
garden of the ſame palace, near to a fountain where ſhe had uſed to bathe, 
and the mouth of the cave was ſhut with a ſtone. The day following, 


a a child of five or ſix years of age happened to paſs from her mother's 


apartment to that of the major-domo of the deceaſed princeſs, which 


(+) See Torquemada, lib. ii. cap. 91, and Betencourt, Part ii, Trat. i. cap. 8. 
| | WAS 
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| wes on the other fide of the garden; and in paſling ſaw the princeſs ſit- 


ting upon the ſteps of the fountain, and heard herſelf called by her by the 


word Cocoton (i), which is a word of tenderneſs uſed to children. 
The little child not being capable, on account of its age, of reflecting 


on the death of the princeſs, and thinking that ſhe was going to bathe 
as uſual, approached without fear, upon which ſhe ſent the child to call 


the wife of her major-domo ; the child went to call her, but the woman 
ſmiling and careſſing her, told her, My little girl, Papantzin is dead, 
« and was buried yeſterday ;” but as the child inſiſted, and pulled her 


by her gown, ſhe, more to pleaſe, than from belief of what was told her, 


followed her ; but was hardly come in fight of the princeſs, when ſhe 


Was ſeized with ſuch horror that ſhe fell fainting to the earth. The little 


girl ran to acquaint her mother, who, with two other companions 


came out to give aſſiſtance; but on ſeeing the princeſs they were ſo 


affected with fear, that they would have ſwooned away if the princeſs 


| herſelf had not endeavoured to comfort them, aſſuring them ſhe was 


itill alive. She made them call her major-domo, | and charged him to 
go and bear the news to the king her brother; but he durſt not under- 
| take it, as he dreaded that the king would conſider the account as a 


fable, and would puniſh him with his uſual ſeverity for being a liar, 


without examining into the matter. Go then to Tezcuco, ſaid the 


princeſs, and intreat the king Nezahualpilli, in my name, to come here 
and fee me. The major-domo obeyed, and the king having received 
the information, ſet out immediately for Tlatelolco. When he arrived 


there, the princeſs was in a chamber of the palace; though full of aſto= 


niſhment, the king faluted her, when ſhe requeſted him to go to 


Mexico, to tell the king her brother that ſhe was alive, and had OCca- 


| Hon to ſee him, to communicate ſome things to him of the utmoſt im- 


portance. The king ſet out for Mexico to execute her commiſſion ; but 


Montezuma would hardly give credit to what was told him. However, 


that he might not do injuſtice to ſo reſpectable an ambaſſador, he went 


along with him, and many of the Mexican nobility to Tlatelolco, and 


having entered the hall where the princeſs was, he demanded of her 


if ſhe was his ſiſter. © I am, indeed, fir,” anſwered the princeſs, 
« your ſiſter Papantzin, whom you buried yeſterday ; Iam truly alive, 


(i) Cocoon means little girl, only that it is an expreſſion of more tenderneſs, 
J + 
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and wiſh to relate to you what I have ſeen, as it deeply concerns you.” 
Upon this the two kings fat down, while all the other nobles con- 


tinued ſtanding full of admiration at what they ſaw. 
The princeſs then began to ſpeak as follows : After I was dead, 


or if you will not believe that I have been dead, after I remained be- 


* reft of motion and of ſenſe, I found myſelf ſuddenly placed upon 
* an extenſive plain, to which there appeared no boundaries. In the 
«© middle of it I obſerved a road which I afterwards faw was divided 

© into a variety of paths, and on one fide ran a great river whoſe wa- 


*« ters made a frightful noiſe. As I was going to throw myſelf into the 
river to ſwim to the oppoſite bank, I ſaw before me a beautiful youth 
of handſome ſtature, clothed in a long habit, white as ſnow, and 
. dazzling like the ſun ; he had wings of beautiful feathers, and upon 
his forehead, this a (in ſaying this the princeſs made the ſign 
of the croſs with her two fore fingers, and laying hold of my band. 
« ſaid to me, Stop, for it is not yet time to paſs this river. God loves thee, 
though thou knoweſt it not. He then led me along by the river- ſide, 
upon the borders of which I faw a great number of human ſkulls 

* and bones, and heard moſt lamentable groans that waked my utmoſt. 
N F g my eyes afterwards upon the river, I ſaw ſome large 
16 veſſels upon it filled with men of a complexion: and dreſs quite dif- 
* ferent from ours. They were fair and bearded, and carried ſtand- 


« ards in their hands, and helmets on their heads. The youth then 


« faid to me, It is the will of God that thou ſhalt Irve to be a witneſs 
* of the revolutions which are to happen to theſe kin gdoms. The groans' 
* which thou haſt heard among theſe bones, are from the ſouls of your 

0 anceſtors, which are ever and will be tormented for their crimes. 


Ihe men whom you ſee coming in theſe veſſels, are thoſe who Sho by 


«« their arms will make tbemſelves maſters of all theſe kingdoms, and 


* with them will be introduced the knowlege of the true God, the creator 


«« of heaven and earth. As ſoon as the war ſhall be at an end, and the 
«« bath publiſhed and made known which will waſh away ſin, be thou the 

* firſt to receive it, and guide by thy example the natives of thy country, 
Having ſpoke this the youth diſappeared, and I found myſelf re- 
40 called to life; I roſe ſrom the place where I lay, raiſed up the ſtone 
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of my . eee and came out to the garden where I was found by 
my domeſtics.” 

Montezuma was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the recital of ſo ſtrange 


an adventure, and feeling his mind diſtracted with a variety of appre- 
henſions, roſe and retired to one of his palaces which was deſtined for 


occaſions of grief, without taking leave of his ſiſter, the king of Ta- 


cuba, or any one of thoſe who accompanied him, although ſome of 
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his flatterers, in order to conſole him, endeavoured to perfünde him that 


the illneſs which the princeſs had ſuffered, had turned her brain. He 


avoided for ever after returning to ſee her, that he might not again 
hear the melancholy preſages of the ruin of his empire. The princeſs, 


it is ſaid, lived many years in great retirement and abſtinence. She 


was the firſt: who, in the year 1 524, received the ſacred baptiſm in 
Tlatelolco, and was called from that time, Donna Maria Papantzin. 


Among the memorable events, in 1510, there happened without any 


apparent cauſe, a ſudden and furious burning of the turrets of the greater 


temple of Mexico, in a calm, ſerene night; and in the ſucceeding year, 


Sect. XII. 
Uncommon 
occurrences. 


ſo violent and extraordinary an agitation of the waters of the lake, that 
many houſes of the city were deſtroyed, there being at the ſame time 

no wind, earthquake, nor any other natural cauſe to which the accident 

could be aſcribed. It is ſaid alſo, that in 1511, the figures of armed 


men appeared in the air, who ſought and ſlew each other. Theſe 


and other ſimilar phenomena, recounted by Acoſta, Torquemada and 
others, are found very exactly deſcribed in the Mexican and Acolhuan 


| hiſtories. 


The conſternation which theſe fad omens ii in the mind f Mon- 
tezuma did not, however, turn aſide his thoughts from war. His ar- 
mies made numerous expeditions in 1 508, particularly againſt the Tlaſ- 
calans and Huexotzincas, the Atlixcheſe, Icpatepec, and Malinaltepec, 


in which they made five thouſand priſoners, which were afterwards ſa- 


crificed. In 1 509, the war againſt Xochitepec happened, that ſtate having, 


rebelled. In the year following, Montezuma thinking the altar for 
the ſacrifices too ſmall, and unproportioned to the magnificence of the 
temple, he cauſed a proper ſtone of exceſſive ſize, to be ſought for, 

which was found near to Cojoacan. After ordering it to be poliſhed 
and cut, he commanded it to be brought in due form to Mexico. A 


vaſt 


Boom, XIII. 
Erection of a 
new altar for 
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BOOK V. vaſt number of people went to drag it along, but in paſſing a wooden 
En ng bridge over a canal, in the entry to the city, the ſtone by its enormous 
weight, broke through the bridge and fell into the canal, drawing ſome 
men after it, and among the reſt, the high prieſt, who was accompany- 
ing it, and ſcattering incenſe. The king and the people were a good 
deal diſconcerted by this misfortune ; but without giving up the un- 
dertaking, they drew the ſtone, with prodigious labour and fatigue, out 
of the water, and brought it to the temple, where it was conſecrated 
with the ſacrifice of all the priſoners that had been reſerved for this 
great feſtival, which was one of the moſt ſolemn ever celebrated by the 
Mexicans. The king invited the principal nobility of all his kingdom 
to it, and expended a great deal of his treaſure in preſents which he made 
to the nobles and populace, In this ſame year the conſecration of the 
temple Tlamatzinco was celebrated, and alſo that of Quaxicalco, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere. The victims facrificed at the conſe- 
cration of theſe two edifices, and the altar of the ſacrifices, were, ac- 
cording to the account of hiſtorians, twelve thouſand two hundred and 
= ten, in number. * 9 „ 
Io have been able to farniſh ſuch a number of victims, they muſt 
have been continually at war. In 1511, the Jopas rebelled, and de- 
ſigned to kill all the Mexican garriſon 1 in Tlacotepec ; but their inten- 
tions being ſeaſonably diſcovered, they were puniſhed accordingly, and 
two hundred of them carried priſoners to Mexico. In 1512, an army 
of the Mexicans marched towards the north, againſt the Quitzalapa- 
neſe, and with the loſs only of ninety- five men, they made one thouſand 
and three hundred priſoners, which were alſo carried to Mexico. By 
theſe and other conqueſts made in the three following years, the Mexi- 
can empire was extended to its utmoſt limits, five or ſix years previous 
to its fall, to which the very great rapidity of its conqueſts contributed. 
Every province, and place which was conquered, created a new enemy 
to the conquerors, who became impatient of the yoke to which they 
were not accuſtomed, and irritated by injuries, only waited for an op- 
portunity of being revenged, and reſtoring themſelves to their wonted li- 
berty. It would appear that the happineſs of a kingdom conſiſts not in 
the extenſion of its dominions, nor in the number of its vaſſals; but on the 
contrary, that it approaches at no time nearer to its final period, than 


when 
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when on account of its vaſt and unbounded extent, it can no longer 
maintain the neceſſary union among its parts, nor that vigour which 
is requiſite to withſtand the multitude of its enemies. 

The revolutions which happened at this time, in the kingdom of 
Acolhuacan, occaſioned by the death of kin 81 Nezahualpilli, did not leſs 
contribute to the ruin of the Mexican empire. This celebrated king king Neza- 


after having poſſeſſed the throne for forty-five years, either wearied of 


governing, or troubled with melancholy, from the fatal phenomena he- 
had witneſſed, left the reins of government in the hands of two of the 


royal princes, and retired to his palace of pleaſure in Tezcotzinco, car- 


rying with him his favourite Xocotzin and a few ſervants, leaving orders 
to his ſons not to leave the court, but to wait there for his farther com- 


mands. During the fix months of his retirement, he amuſed him- 


ſelf frequently with the exerciſe of the chace, and at night uſed to 
. employ himſelf in obſerving the heavens, and for that purpoſe had con- 
ſtructed, on the terrace of his palace, a little obſervatory, which was 
Preſerved for a century after, and was ſeen by ſome 8 paniſh hiſtorians 
who mention it. He there not only ſtudied ghe motion and courſe 
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Death and 


eulogium of 


hual — 


of the ſtars, but converſed with thoſe who were intelligent in aſtro- 


nomy: that ſcience having always been in eſteem among them, they ap- 
plied ſtill more to it when excited by the — of the great Neza-. 


| hualcojotl, and his fon and ſucceflor. 
After living ſix months in this private manner, he returned to his 


court, ordered his beloved Xocotzin to retire with her children into 
the palace of Tecp//pan, and ſhut himſelf up in the palace of his uſual 
_ reſidence, without letting himſelf be ſeen by any perſon but one of 
his confidents, deſigning to conceal his death in imitation of his fa- 
ther. Accordingly, neither the time nor the circumſtances of his, 
death have ever been known. All that is certain is, that he died in 


1516, and that before his death he commanded his confidents who 
were about him to burn his body ſecretly. From hence it happened 


that many of the vulgar, and even ſeveral of the nobles, were per- 
ſuaded that he was not dead, but had returned to the kingdom « of Ama- 


quemecan where his anceſtors ſprun g, as he had 4 reſolved 
to do. 
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In matters of religion he was of the ſame opinion with his great 


— — father Nezahualcojotl. He ſecretly deſpiſed the worſhip of the idols, 


although he appeared to conform to it with the people. He reſembled 


his father alſo in his great zeal for the laws, and in the rigorous admi- 

niſtration of juſtice, of which he afforded a ſtriking example in the 
laſt years of his reign. There was a law which forbid, on pain of 
death, the ſpeaking of indecent words in the royal palace. One of 
the pr inces his ſons, who was named Huexotzincalzon, to whom he 


bore more affection than to any of the reſt, not leſs on account of his 


diſpoſition, and the virtues which ſhone out even in his youth, than 
of his having been the firſt born of his ſons by his favourite Xocotzin, 
violated this law; but the words made uſe of by the prince were ra- 
ther the effect of youthful indiſcretion than of any culpable intention. 
The king was informed of it by one of his miſtreſſes to whom the 


words had been addreſſed. He enquired of her if they had been ſpoke 
before any other perſons, and finding that the prince's tutors had been 


| preſent, he retired to an apartment of his palace, deſtined for occaſions 


of mourning and grief. There he ſent for the tutors to examine them. 
hey being afraid of meeting with ſevere puniſhment if they concealed 
the truth, confeſſed. it openly, but at the ſame time endeavoured 


to excul pate the prince, by ſaying, that he neither knew the perſon to 
whom he ſpoke, nor that the words were obſcene. But notwithſtand- 
ing their repreſentations, he ordered the prince to be immediately ar- 


reſted, and the fame day pronounced fentence of death upon him. 
The whole court was aftoniſhed at ſo rigorous a judgment, the nobles 


pleaded with prayers and tears in his behalf, and the mother of the 


prince herſelf, relying on the king's particular affection for her, pre- 
ſented herſelf as a plaintiff before him, and in order to move him to 
compaſſion, led all her children along with her. But neither reaſon- 


ing, prayers, nor tears, could bend the king. My fon,” he faid, 
<« has violated the law. If I pardon him, it will be ſaid, the laws are 
not binding upon every one. I will let my ſubjects know that no 
* one will be pardoned a tranſgreſſion, as I do not even pardon the ſon 
« whom I dearly love.” The queen pierced with the moſt lively grief, 


and deſpairing of being able to ſhake the conſtancy of the king, told 


him, Since you have baniſhed from your heart all the affections of a 
| * father 
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father and a huſband for ſo ſlight a cauſe, why do you heſitate to put me Book v. 
eto death and theſe young princes whom have borne to you? The kin g „ 


then with a grave aſpect commanded her to retire, as the caſe was with- 
out a remedy. The diſappointed queen retreated to her apartment, and 
there, in company with ſome of her attendants who went to conſole 
her, abandoned herſelf to grief. In the mean while, thoſe who were 


charged with the puniſhment of the prince, continued to delay it, that 


time might ſoften the rigour of juſtice, and give opportunity. for the 


return of parental affection and mercy ; but the king perceiving their 
intention, commanded that they ſhould immediately do their duty, 


which accordingly followed, to the general diſpleaſure of the kingdom, 
and the utmoſt diſguſt to Montezuma, not only on account of the re- 
lation between himſelf and the prince, but likewiſe of the interfer- 


ence which he made in the prince's favour, having been unſucceſsful i in 


procuring a repeal of the ſentence. After the puniſhment was exe 


euted, the king ſhut himſelf up for forty days in a hall, without let- 
- ting himſelf be ſeen by any one, while he ſecretly vented his grief, : 
and made the door of his ſon's apartment be cloſed up with * wall, to 


hide from his ſight any remembrancer of his ſorrows. 


_ His ſeverity i in puniſhing tranſgreſſors was com penſated by . com 


paſſion which he ſhewed for the accidental diſtreſſes of any of his ſubjects. 
There was a window in his palace which looked towards the market- 


place, covered with blinds, from which he uſed to obſerve, without being 
feen, the people that aſſembled there; and whenever he ſaw any ill. 
clothed woman he made her be called, and after informing himſelf 


of her life and condition, he ſupplied her with what was neceſſary for 


herſelf and family if ſhe had any. Every day at his palace alms were 


given to the ſick and to orphans. There was an hoſpital at Tezcuco 


for all thoſe who had loſt their eyeſight in war, or had become 5 
from any other cauſe unfit for ſervice, where they were ſupported at the 


royal expence, according to their ſtations, and frequently viſited by the 


king himſelf. In ſuch beneficent acts a great part of his revenues was 


expended. 
The genius and lat of this king have * highly extolled by the 
| hiſtorians of that kingdom. He endeavoured to imitate, both in his: 


ſtudies and in the conduct of his life, the example of his father, and 
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his reſemblance to him was remarkable. The glory of the Cheche- 
mecan kings may be faid to have ended with him, as the diſcord which 
took place among his children, diminiſhed the ſplendour of the court, 
weakened the force of the ſtate, and tended to bring on its final ruin. 
Nezahualpilli did not declare who was to be his ſucceſſor in the crown, 
which all his anceſtors had done. We are ignorant, however, of the 
motive that cauſed this omiſſion, and which proved fo prejudicial to the 
kingdom of Acolhuacan. 
As ſoon as the ſupreme council of the deceaſed king were certain of 


his death, they conſidered it neceſſary to elect a ſucceſſor to him in 
imitation of the Mexicans. They aſſembled therefore in order to de- 


liberate on a point of ſuch importance, and the oldeſt and moſt reſ- 
pectable perſon among them taking the lead in the aſſembly, repreſent- 


ed the great diſaſters which might accrue to the ſtate of Acolhuacan, 


if the election was retarded: he was of opinion, that the crown fell 
to the prince Cacamatzin; ſince, beſides his prudence and his cou- 
rage, he was the firſt- born of the firſt Mexican Princeſs whom the late 
king married. All the other counſellors concurred in this opinion, 


Which was in itſelf ſo juſt and came from a perſon of ſuch authority. 5 


The princes who waited in a hall adjoining for the reſolution of the 


counſel, were deſired to enter there to hear it. When they were all in- 
troduced, the principal ſeat was given to Cacamatzin, who was a youth 
of twenty-two years, and his brothers Coanocotzin, who was twenty, 
and Ixthilxochitl who was eighteen, were placed on each ſide of him. 
The ſame aged counſellor, who had firſt addreſſed the aſſembly, then 
roſe, and declared that the reſolution of the council, which included alſo 
that of the kingdom, was to give the crown to Cacamatzin, on account 

of the right of primogeniture. Ixtlilxochitl, who was an ambitious 
and enterpriſing youth, oppoſed it, by ſaying, that if the king was 

really dead, he would certainly have named his ſucceſſor; that his not 

having done it was a clear evidence of his life, and while the lawful 


ſovereign was living it was criminal in his ſubjects to name a ſucceſſor. 
The council who knew the diſpoſition of Ixtlilxochitl, durſt not openly 


contradict him, but deſired Coanocotzin to deliver his opinion. This 
prince approved and confirmed the determination of the council, and 


pointed out the inconveniencies which would enſue if the execution of 
"2 it 
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it was delayed. He was contradicted, and taxed with being light and BOOK V. 
inconſiderate by Ixtlilxochitl, and that he could not perceive while he em- . 


braced ſuch an opinion that he was favouring the deſigns of Montezuma, 
who was much inclined to Cacamatzin, and uſed his endeavours to put 
him on the throne, becauſe he truſted he would find j in him a king of 


= # 


wax, to whom he might give what form he pleaſed. * It is by no 
means reaſonable, dear brother,” replied Coanocotzin, 40 to oppoſe 


* a reſolution which is ſo prudent and fo juſt ; are you not aware that 


* if Cacamatzin Was not to be King, the crown would belon g not to 


—— you but to me.” It is true, ſaid Ixtlilxochitl, e if the right of 


p 4 * 5 


« ſucceſſion i is to be determined by age only, the crown is due to Ca- 


e camatzin, and in failure of him to you; but if regard i is paid, as Ut 
whe ought to be, to courage, to me it belongs. 1 counſellors per- . 


ceiving that the princes were growing gradually more vehement and 


warm in their altercation, n ſilence on e both, and diſmiſſed 


the e 


Lo 2 
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: tinue their cavil, 3 8 Fe e by many of the nobi- . 
| lity, ſet out immediately for Mexico to inform Montezuma of what 5 


had happened, and to demand his aſſiſtance. Montezuma, who, beſides 


the attachment he had to the prince, ſaw the Juſtice of his claim, and 


the conſent of the nation to it, adviſed him i in the firſt place to ſecure 5 


the royal treaſures, and promiſed to ſettle the diſpute with his brother, | 
þ and to employ the Mexican arms in his behalf if negociations for that 
. purpoſe ſhould not prove ſufficient. 5 


Ixtlilxochitl, as ſoon as he knew of the departure of Cacamatzin, | 
and foreſaw the conſequences of his application | to Montezuma, ſet out 


from court with all his partizans, and went to the ſtates which belong- : 


ed to his tutors in the mountains of Meztitlan. Coanocotzin ſent i im- 


4 


mediate advice to Cacamatzin to return without delay to Tezcuco, and : 


make uſe of that favourable opportunity for being crowned. Cacamat- 
Zin availed himſelf of this wiſe counſel, and came to the court accom- 


panied by Cuitlahuazin the brother of Montezuma, and lord of Izta- 


palapan, and many of the Mexican nobility. Cuitlahuazin, without 
loſing any time, aſſembled the Tezcucan nobility in the Hueictecpan, 


or the great palace of the king of Acolhuacan, and preſented prince 
Caca- 
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Cacamatzin to be acknowledged by them as their lawful ſovereign. He 
was received as ſuch by them all, and the day for the ceremony of the 
coronation was fixed ; but this was interrupted by intelligence arriving 
at court, that the prince Ixtlilzochitl was deſcending from the moun- 
tains of Meztitlan at the head of a great army. 


This turbulent youth as ſoon as he arrived at Meztitlan, aſſembled 


all the lords of the places fituated in thoſe great mountains, and made 
them acquainted with his deſign of oppoſing his brother Cacamatzin, 
pretending that it was his zeal for the honour and liberty of the Cheche- 
mecan and Acolhuan nations which moved him; that it would be diſ- 
| graceful, and even dangerous, to pay obedience to a king, fo pliant to 
the will of che monarch of Mexico that the Mexicans had forgot what 4 | 


Do vs 


their unjuſt uſurpations with che kingdom of n ; that Ur br 5 
his part was reſolved to exert all the courage which God had given 


him, to defend and ſave his country from the tyranny of Montezuma. 


With theſe arguments, which were probably ſuggeſted to him by his 

kutors, he fo fired the minds of thoſe lords, that they all profeſſed 

themſelves willing to ſerve him with all their forces, and raiſed ſo many = 
troops that when the prince deſcended from the mountains his army it 

is ſaid amounted to upwards of one hundred thouſand men; whether 
it was from the dread of his power, or from an inclination to favour his 
pretenſions, he was well received in all the places through which he 
paſſed. He ſent an embaſſy from Tepepolco to the Otompaneſe, com- 
manding them to do obedience to him as their proper king; but they 
replied, that as Nezahual pilli was dead, they would acknowledge no 


other ſovereign than Cacamatzin, who had been peaceably accepted at 
court, and was already in poſſeſſion of the throne of Acolhuacan. 


This anſwer ſo exaſperated the prince, that he went in great wrath 
againſt their city. The Otompaneſe met him in order of battle; but 
| although they for ſome time reſiſted the army of their enemy, they 


were at laſt vanquiſhed, and their city was taken by the prince. The 


lord himſelf of Otompan fell among the ſlain, which accident. ſoon 
accelerated the victory. 


This event threw Cacamatzin and all his court into the utmoſt un- 
eaſineſs, fearing the enemy might even beſiege the capital; he prepared 
fortifi- 
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fortifications againſt them; but the prince being contented with ſeeing BOOK v. 
himſelf reſpected and feared, did not move from Otompan ; but placed e 

guards on the roads, with orders, however, to hurt no perſon, to hin- 

der no individuals from paſſing from the court to any other place, and 
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to ſhew reſpect and civility to all paſſengers of rank. Cacamatzin, 0 
knowing the forces, and the reſolutions of his brother, and conſidering 160 
it would be better for him to ſacrifice even a great part of his kingdom hl 
than to loſe it altogether, with the conſent of his brother Coanacotzin, 5 fl 
diſpatched an embaſly to treat of an accommodation with him. He wal 
ſent to tell him, that he might, if he choſe, retain all the dominions i in I 
the mountains, as he was contented with the court and the territory q , 
of the plain ; that he was willing alſo to ſhare the revenues of his 11 
kingdom with his brother Coanacotzin; but at the ſame time he re- 1 
queſted him to drop every other pretenſion, and not to diſturb the pub- J 5 
lic tranquillity. The prince anſwered,, that his hrothers might act as 9 
they thought proper; that he was pleaſed that Cacamatzin was in poſ- 15 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Acolhuacan, that he had no deſigns againſt * 
him nor againſt the ſtate; that he had no other view in maintaining i 
| his army than to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns of the Mexicans, who | 
had given grounds for the greateſt diſguſt and ſuſpicions to his father 3H 
Nezahualpilli ; ; that if at that time the kingdom was divided for the f, | 
common intereſt of the nation, he hoped to ſee it again united ; that 9 
above all things it was neceſſary to guard againſt falling into the ſnares i 
of the crafty Montezuma. Ixtlilxochitl was not deceived in his difh- l. 
dence of Montezuma, as this king was the very perſon who, as we 0 
| ſhall find hereafter, gave the unfortunate Cacamatzin into the hands of vn 
the Spaniards, in ſpite of the attachment he pretended to him. | 6 
"This agreement being made with his brother, Cacamatzin remained 100 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of Acolhuacan; but with greatly bi 
diminiſhed dominions, as he had ceded a very conſiderable part of the fl 
kingdom. Ixtlilocxhitl kept his troops conſtantly in motion, and il 
frequently appeared with his army in the environs of Mexico, daring i 
Montezuma to a ſingle combat with him. But this king was no lon- | 1 
ger in a ſtate fit to accept ſuch a challenge. The fire which he had wy 
in his youth had already began to die away with age, and domeſtic lux- ll 
ury had enervated his mind; nor would it have been prndent to have il 
expoled 1 
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expoſed himſelf to a rencounter of this kind with ſo adventurous a 
youth who had already, by ſecret negociations, drawn over a great part 
of the Mexican provinces to his intereſt. The Mexicans, however, 
frequently engaged with that army, being ſometimes vanquiſhed, and 


at other times victorious. In one of thoſe battles a relation of the king 


of Mexico was taken priſoner, who had gone out to the war with an 
expreſs reſolution to make a priſoner of the prince, and to carry him 


bound to Mexico according to a promiſe which he had made to Mon- 


tezuma. Ixthlxochitl knew of this boaſtful promiſe, and in order to 
be fully revenged, commanded him to be bound and covered with Gy 
reeds, and burned alive in the fight of the whole army. 


In the courſe of our hiſtory it will appear how much this turbulent 


prince contributed to the ſucceſs of the Spaniards, who began about 


this time to make their appearance on the coaſt of the Gulf of Mexico: 
but before we undertake the relation of a war which totally reverſed 
the order of thoſe kingdoms, it will be neceſſary to give ſome ac- 


count of the reli gion, the government, the arts, and manners of the 
L Mexicans. | 
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Don "Diego 585 Ihuftemoctzin 

8 Motezuma, Married in Spain 
with Donna Franciſca de la Cu- 
eva; of whom the counts of 
Motezuma and Tula, the Viſ- 
counts of Iluca, &c. are de- 
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Terdichponin; or, W Elizabeta Mo- 

tezuma, wife of King Cuitlahuatzin, her 
uncle; and King 
couſin; and afterwards ſueceſſively of three 


Quauhtemotzin, her 


noble Spaniards, of whom the two cele- 
brated houſes of Cano Motezuma and 
Andrea Motezuma are deſcended, 
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The Religion of the Mexicans : na mely, their Gods, T emples, Priefts, Sa- ; 


criſices, and Offerings : their Faſts and Aufterities, their Chronology, 


Calendar, and Feſtivals ; their Ceremonies upon the Birth o Chil. 


| dren, at Marriages, and Funerals. 


HE religion, government, and ceconomy of a ſtate are the three 


BOOK VI. 
things which chiefly form the character of a nation, and with- ä 


out aka acquain ted with theſe, it is impoſſible to have a perfect idea 


of the genius, diſpoſitions, and knowledge of any people whatever. 


The religion of the Mexicans, of which we are to give an account in 
this book, was a heap of errors, of ſuperſtitions, and cruel rites. Such 
| weaknefles of the human mind, of which we have had but too many 


examples even in the moſt enlightened nations of antiquity, are inſepa- 


rable from every religion that takes its ſource in the fantaſtical ima- 
ginations and fears of mankind. If we compare, as we ſhall do in 
another place, the religion of the Greeks and Romans with that of the 


Mexicans, we ſhall find the former more ſuperſtitious and ridiculous, 


the latter more cruel: Theſe celebrated nations of ancient Europe, 


from the unfavourable opin ion which they entertained of the power of 
their gods, multiplied their number to exceſs, confined their influence 


within narrow bounds, imputed to them the moſt atrocious crimes, 


and ſtained their worſhip with the moſt ſcandalous impurities ; for 


which they have been juſtly reproached by the advocates of Chriſtianity, 


The Mexicans imagined their gods more perfect, and in their worſhip, 


however ſuperſtitious it might be, there was nothing repugnant to 
decency. 

The Mexicans had ſome idea, though, a very nde one, * a 
ſupreme, abſolute, and independent Being, to whom they acknow- 
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Principles of | 


their reli- 


ledged to owe fear and adoration. They repreſented him 1 in no external gion. 
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BOOK VI. form, becauſe they believed him to be inviſible ; and named him only 


7 


by the common appellation of God, in their language Teotl, a word 
reſembling ſtill more in its meaning than in its pronunciation the 
Theos of the Greeks : but they applied to him certain epithets which 
were highly expreſſive of the grandeur and power which they con- 
ceived him to poſſeſs. They called him palnemoani, that is, He by 
whom we live; and T/oque Nahuaque, He who has all in himſelf, 
But their knowledge and worſhip of this ſupreme Being was obſcured 
and in a manner loſt in the crowd of deities invented by their ſuper- 


ſition. | : 
They believed in an evil ſpirit, the enemy of mankind, which they 


called Tlacatecolototl, or Rational Owl, and ſaid that he often P Tu 
to men for the purpoſe of terrifying or doing them an injury. | 
With reſpect to the ſoul, the barbarous Ofomies, as they tell us, be- 
| Heved that it died together with the body: while the Mexicans, with 
all the other poliſhed nations of Anahuac, conſidered it as immortal; 
allowing, at the ſame time, that bleſſing of immortality to the ſouls of | 
brates, and not reſtraining 1 it to rational beings alone (a). 
I ̃)hbey diſtinguiſhed three places for the ſouls when raed from 
0 the body. Thoſe of ſoldiers who died in battle or in captivity among 
their enemies, and thoſe of women who died in labour, went to the 
houſe of the ſun, whom they conſidered as the Prince of Glory, where 
they led a life of endleſs delight ; where, every day, at the firſt. ap- 
| pearance of the ſun's rays they hailed his birth with rejoicings; and 
with dancing, and the muſic of inſtruments and of, voices, at- 
tended him to his meridian; there they met the ſouls of the women, 
and with the fame feſtivity accompanied him to his ſetting. If reli- 
gion is intended only to ſerve the purpoſes of government, as has been 
imagined by moſt of the free-thinkers of our times, ſurely thoſe na- 
tions could not forge a ſyſtem of belief better calculated to inſpire their 
foldiers with courage than one which' promiſed fo high a reward after 
their death. They next ſuppoſed that theſe ſpirits after four years of 
that glorious life, went to animate clouds, and birds of beautiful fea- 
thers and of ſweet ſong; but always at liberty to riſe again to heaven, 


| (a) The 1 ideas here aſcribed to the 1 with reſpect to the fouls of 3 will appear 
more fully when we ſhall come to fpeak of their ſuneral rites, 
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after their death, to inhabit the bodies of beautiful and ſweet ſinging 
birds; and thoſe of the nobler quadrupeds; while the ſouls of inferior 
perſons were ſuppoſed to paſs into weazles, beetles, and ſuch other 
meaner animals. Whence we ſee that the abſurd ſyſtem of the Pytha- 
gorean tranſmigration, which has been fo firmly ſettled, and fo widely 
propagated throughout the countries of the Eaſt, has not wanted its 
advacates in thoſe of the Weſt (5). The ſouls of thoſe that were 

| drowned, or ſtruck by lightning, of thoſe who died by dropſy, tu- 

mors, wounds, and other ſuch diſcaſes, went, as the Mexicans believed, 
along with the ſouls of children, at leaſt of thoſe which were facri- 


ficed to Tlalac the god of water, to a cool and delightful place, called. 
Talocan, where that god reſided, and where they were to enjoy the moſt 
delicious repaſts, witli every other kind of pleaſure, In the inner part 
of the greater temple of Mexico there was a particular place where 
they ſuppoſed that on a certain day of the year all the children which 


had been ſacrificed to Tlaloc, came, and inviſibly aſſiſted at the ceremo- 
ny. The Miatecas had a perſuaſion, that a great cavern in a lofty moun- 


tain, in their province, was the entrance into paradiſe; and their nobles 


and great men, therefore, always took care to be buried near the ca- 


vern, in order to be nearer that place of delight. Laſtly, the third 
Place allotted for the ſouls of thoſe who ſuffered any other kind of 
death, was the M:i#/an, or hell, which they conceived to be a place 
of utter darkneſs, in which reigned a god, called Mictlantenchli (lord 


of hell), and a goddeſs named Mictlancibuatl. I am of opinion that 


they believed hell to be a place in the centre of the earth (c); but 
they did not imagine that the ſouls underwent any other puniſhment a 


| there chan what chey ſuffered from the darkneſs of their abode. Fo 


" Who 1 heliers that a ſyſtem ſo prepoſterous and improbable a8 3 of che pytha⸗ 
gorean tranſmigration, ſhould be ſupported by a philoſopher of the enlightened eighteenth 
century. Vet it has been ſeriouſly maintained, lately, by a Frenchman, | in a | hook prigted 
at Paris, under the'title of “ 'The Year Two thouſand four hundred and forty.” 
(e) Dr. Siguenza was of opinion, that the Mexicans placed hell in the northern part of the 
earth; as the ſame word Miatlampa, ſignified towards the North, and tonvards Hell. But, I rather 
think they placed it in the center, for that is the meaning of the name of Tlalxicco, which they 
gave to the temple of the god of hell. After all. it is \poſible that the Mexicans themſelves 
might hold different Ed. upon. the ſubject. - 15 J ͤ V 
| Ii 1 2 Hts e 
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or to deſcend upon the earth to warble and ſuck the flowers. The BOOK VI. 
people of Tlaſcala believed that the ſouls of perſons of rank went. 
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The Mexicans, with all other civilized nations, had a clear tradition, 
though ſomewhat corrupted by fable, of the creation of the world, of 


the univerſal deluge, of the confuſion of tongues, and of the diſper- 
fion of the people; and had actually all theſe events repreſented in their 


pictures (4). They ſaid, that when mankind were overwhelmed with 


Sa 6s 10 


The gods of 
Providence 


and of Hea- 
ven. = 25 


the delu ge, none were preſerved but a man called Coxcox (to whom 
others give the name of 7 eocipactli), and a woman called Xochiquetzal, 
who ſaved themſelves in a little bark, and having afterwards got to 


land upon a mountain called by them Colbuacan, had there a great 
many children : - that theſe children were all born dumb, until a dove 


from a lofty tree imparted to them languages, but differing ſo much 


that they could not underſtand one another. The Tlaſcalans pretend- 
ed that the men who ſurvived the deluge were tran sformed into apes, 


but recovered ſpeech and reaſon by degrees (e). 
Among all the deities worſhipped by the Mexicans, and which were 


very numerous, although not near ſo much ſo as thoſe of the Romans, 


there were thirteen principal and greater gods, in honour of whom 


they conſecrated that number. We ſhall give an account of what we 
have found in the Mexican mythology with reſpe& to theſe and the 


other gods, without regard to the e . es and abſurd u 
tem of Cav. Boturini. 


Teacatlipoca. This was the greateſt god adored in thefs-c coun ries, 


after the inviſible God, or ſupreme Being, whom we have already men- 
| tioned. His name means Shining Mirror, from one that was affixed 
to his 1 image. He was the god of providence, the foul of the world, 


the creator of heaven and earth, and maſter of all things. They re- 


preſented him always young, to denote that no length of years ever 


| diminiſhed his power; they believed that he rewarded with various 
benefits the juſt, and puniſhed the wicked with diſeaſes and other af 


flictions. They placed ſtone ſeats in the corners of the ſtreets, for 


that god to reit upon when he choſe it, and upon which no perſon 
was ever allowed to ſit down. Some ſaid, that he had deſcended from 


(d ) Their idea of the deluge appears SED the repreſentation i in the plate annexed, which 


is copied from an original painting of the Mexicans. 


(e) For an account of the opinions of the Miztecas and other nations of 7 with 
reſpect to the creation of the world, I muſt refer the reader to Father Gregorio Garcia, a Do- 
minican, in his work entitled, The Origin of the Indians. 


heaven 
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heaven by a rope made of ſpiders webs, and had perſecuted and driven BOOK VI. 
from theſe countries, the grand prieſt of Tula Ryetzalcoatl, who was N 
afterwards. conſecrated as a god. 

- His principal image was of feotetl (divine ſtone) which is a black 
ſhinin g ſtone like black marble, and was richly dreſſed. It had gol- 
den ear-rings, and from the under lip hung a cryſtal tube, within 

which was a green feather, or a turquoiſe ſtone, which at firſt ſight 
appeared to be a gem. His hair was tied with a golden ſtring, from 
the: end of which hung an ear of the ſame metal, with the appearance 
of aſcending ſmoke painted on it, by which they intended to repreſent 
the prayers of the diſtreſſed. The whole breaſt was covered with 

| maſly gold. He had bracelets of gold upon both his arms, an emerald 5 

in the navel, and in his left hand a golden fan, ſet round with beauti- | 
ful feathers, and poliſhed like a mirror, in which they imagined he 
faw every thing that happened in the world. At other times to de- 

note his juſtice, they repreſented him fitting on a bench covered with 

a a red cloth, upon which were drawn the figures of ſkulls, and other 
bones of the dead: upon his left arm a ſhield with four arrows, and! 
his right lifted in the attitude of throwing a ſpear: his body Hep : 

1 black, and his head crowned with quail-featherrs. ; 

Onmeteuctli and Omecibuati (). The former was a god, uy the lat: 
ter a goddeſs, who they pretended dwelt in a magnificent city in hea 

ven, abounding with delights, and there watched over the world, and 

gave to. mortals their wiſhes: OmeteuGtli- to men, and Omecibuat] to 5 
women. They had a tradition that this goddeſs havin g had many chil- 
dren in heaven, was delivered of a knife of flint ; upon which her 

children in a rage threw it to the earth, from whlh when it fell, 

ſprung ſixteen hundred heroes, who, knowing their high origin, and 
having no ſervants, all mankind having periſhed in a general calamity, 

(g) agreed to ſend an embaſly to their mother, to intreat her to grant 
them power to create men to ſerve them. The mother anſwered, that 
if they had had more exalted ſentiments, they would have made them- 


NS 
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THI; 


(J) They likewiſe gave theſe 1 the names of Citlallatonac, and Citlalicae, u pon account | 
a of the ſtars. 


'(g) Theſe apa as we ſhall mention in coker place, believed that the earth had fafertd: 
three great univerſal calamities by which all mankind had been deſtroyed, 
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ſelves worthy to live with her eternally in heaven: but ſince they choſe 
to abide upon the earth, ſhe deſired them to go to Mictłlanteuctli, oe 
of hell, and aſk of him one of the bones of the men that had died ; 


ſprinkle this with their own blood, and from it they would . a 


man and a woman who would afterwards multiply. At the ſame 


time ſhe warned them to be upon their guard againſt Midtlanteuctli, 
who after giving the bone might ſuddenly repent. With theſe in- 


ſtructions from his mother, Xolotl, one of the heroes, went to hell, 


and after obtaining what he ſought, began to run towards the upper 
ſurface of the earth: upon which Mictlanteuòili enraged purſued him, 
but being unable to come up with him, returned to hell. Xlr! in 
his precipitate flight ſtumbled, and falling broke the bone into unequal 
pieces. Gathering them up again, he continued his courſe till he ar- 
rived at the place where his brothers awaited him; when they put the 
fragments into a veſſel, and ſprinkled them with their blood which 
they drew from different parts of their bodies. Upon the fourth day 
they beheld a boy, and continuing to ſprinkle with blood for three 
days more, a girl was likewiſe formed. They were both conſigned to 


the care of Xolotl to be brought up, who fed them with the milk of 


the thiſtle. In that way, they believed the recovery of mankind was 


effected at that time. Thence took its riſe, as they affirmed, the prac- 


tice of drawing blood from different parts of the body, which as we 


ſhall ſee was fo common among theſe nations: and they believed the 
differences in the ſtature of men to have been occaſioned. by che! in- 
* of the pieces of the bone. 


Cibuacobuat! (woman ſerpent) called likewiſe Wuilaxth. This is 
believed to have been the firſt woman that had children in the world; 


and ſhe had always twins. She was eſteemed a great goddeſs, and they 


Ster. 1. 


Deification 
of the ſun 
and moon. 


ſaid that ſhe would frequently ſhew herſelf, corrmpinges a End in a cradle 


upon her back. l 


Tonatricli and Meztli, names of the ſun and moon, -both deified by 
theſe nations. They ſaid, that after the recovery and multiplication 
of mankind, each of the above mentioned heroes or demigods, had a- 
mong the men, his ſervants and adherents :: and that there being ho 


ſun, the one that had been, having come to an end, the heroes aſſem- 


bled in Trotibuacan around a great fire, and faid to the men that the 
firſt 
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firſt of them that ſhould throw himſelf into the fire would have the Book vt. 
glory to become a ſun. Forthwith one of the men, more intrepid 
than the reſt, called Nanahuaztin, threw himſelf into the flames, and 
deſcended to hell. In the interval while they all remained expecting 
the event, the heroes made wagers with the quails, locuſts, and other 
animals, about the place of the ſky where the ſun would firſt appear; 
and the animals being miſtaken in their conjectures were immediately 
ſacrificed. At length the ſun arofe in that quarter which from that 
time forward has been called the Levant; but he had ſcarcely riſen 
above the horizon when he ſtopped; which the heroes perceiving, ſent 
to defire him to continue his courſe. The ſun replied, that he would 
not, until he ſhould ſee them all put to death. The heroes were no 
leſs enraged than terrified by that anſwer: upon which one of them 
named Citli, taking his bow and three arrows, ſhot one at the ſun; 
but the ſun ſaved himſelf by ſtooping. Citli aimed two other arrows, 
but in vain. The ſun enraged turned back the laſt arrow, and fixed 
it in the forehead of Citli, who inſtantly expired. The reſt intimi- 
dated by the fate of their brother, and unable to cope with the ſun, 
reſolved to die by the hands of Xolotl, who after killing all his bro- 
thers, put an end to his own life. The heroes before they died left 
their cloaths to their ſervants ; and ſince the conqueſt of theſe coun- 
tries by the Spaniards, certain ancient garments have been found, 
which were preſerved by the Indians with extraordinary veneration, 
under a beſief that they had them by inheritance from thoſe ancient 
heroes. The men were affected with great melancholy upon loſing 
their maſters; but Tezcatlipoca commanded one of them to go to the 
| houſe of the ſun, and from thence to bring muſic to celebrate his feſ- 
tival: he told him that for his journey which was to be by ſea, he 
would prepare a bridge of whales and tortoiſes, and deſired him to ſing 
always as he went, a ſong which he gave him. This the Mexicans 
laid, was the origin of the muſic and dancing with which they cele- 
brated the feſtivals of their gods. They aſcribed the daily ſacrifice 
which they made of quails to the ſun, to that which the heroes made 
of thoſe birds; and the barbarous ſacrifices of human victims, ſo com- 


mon afterwards in theſe countries, they aſcribed to the exam ple of Xo- 
fed] with his brethren. | 


They | 
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=: NOOK vi. They told a ſimilar fable of the origin of the moon. Texzcocrztecal, 
1 D — another of thoſe men who aſſembled in Teotibuacan, following the ex- 
ample of Nanahuatzin, threw himſelf into the fire: but the flames 
being ſomewhat leſs fierce, he turned out leſs bright, and was tranſ- 
formed into the moon. To theſe two deities they conſecrated thoſe 
two famous temples erected in the plain of 7. en, of which we 
ſhall give an account in another place. | 
Sect. V. ' Qyetzalcoatl, (Feathered ſerpent.) This was among the Megicans, T 
* od of and all the other nations of Anabuac, the god of the air. He was ſaid 
| to have once been high-prieſt of Tula. They figured him tall, big, and 
of a fair complexion, with an open forehead, large eyes, long black 
hair, and a thick beard; From a love of decency, he wore. always. a 
long robe; he was ſo rich that he had palaces of filver and precious 
ſtones; he was thought to poſſeſs the greateſt induſtry, and to have in- 
2 bid the art of . metals and cutting gems. He was ſuppoſed 
to have had the moſt profound wiſdom, which he diſplayed in the 
laws which he left to mankind ; and above all to have had the moſt 
rigid and exemplary manners. Whenever he intended to promulgate 
a law in his kingdom, he ordered a crier to the top of the mountain 
Tzatxitepec (the hill of ſhouting) near the city of Tula, whoſe voice 
was heard at the diſtance of three hundred miles. In his time, the 
corn grew ſo ſtrong that a ſingle ear was a load for a man : - gourds 
were as long as a man's body: it was unneceſſary to dye cotton, for it 
grew naturally of all colours: and all other fruits and ſeeds were in 
the ſame abundance and of extraordinary ſize. Then too there was an 
Incredible number of beautiful and ſweet ſinging birds. All his ſubjects. 
were rich, and to ſum up all in one word,. the Mexicans imagined as 
much happineſs under the prieſthood of 2uctzalceatl, as the Greeks 
did under the reign of Saturn, whom this Mexican god likewiſe reſem- 
| bled in the exile which he ſuffered. Amidſt all this proſperity, Tez- 
catlipaca, I' know not for what reaſon, wiſhing to drive him from that 
country, appeared to him in the form of an old man, and told him 
that it was the will of the gods that he ſhould be taken to the king- 
dom of 7. lapalla. At the ſame time he offered him a beverage, which 
Ryetzalcoatl readily accepted, in hopes of obtaining that immortality 
after which he aſpired. He had no ſooner drank it than he felt him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf fo ſtrongly inclined to go to Tlapalla, that he ſet out immediately, BOOK VT. 
accompanied by many of his ſubjects, who, on the way, entertained 
him with muſic. Near the city of Quaubtitlan he felled a tree with 
ſtones; which remained fixed in the trunk ; and near 7. lalnepantla he 
laid his hand upon a ſtone and left an impreſſion, which the Mexicans 


ſhewed the Spaniards after the conqueſt, Upon his arrival at Cholula, 
the citizens detained him, and made him take upon him the govern- 


ment of their city. Beſides the decency and ſweetneſs of his manners, 
the averſion he. ſhewed to all kinds of cruelty, inſomuch that he 


could not bear to hear the very mention of war, added much to the 
affection entertained for him by the inhabitants of Cholula. To him 


they ſaid they owed their knowledge of melting metals, their laws by 
which they were ever afterwards governed, the rites and ceremonics 


of their religion, and even, as ſome affirmed, the arran ent of their 
| eo and calendar. 
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y 


After being twenty years in Cholula, he reſolved to purſue his jour- | 


ney to the imaginary kingdom of Tlapalla, carrying along with him. 


four noble and virtuous youths. In the maritime province of Coatza- 
5 coalbo, he diſmiſſed them, and deſired them to aſſure the Cholulans 
| that he would return to comfort and direct them. The Cholulans 


out of reſpect to their beloved Quetzalcoatl, put the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of thoſe young men. Some people ſaid that he 


ſuddenly diſappeared, others that he died upon that coaſt ; but, how- 
ever it might be, Quetzalcoatl was conſecrated as a god by the 7. 
Tecas of Cholulan, and made chief guardian of their city, in the cen- 


ter of which, in honour of him, they raiſed a great eminence and built 


a ſanctuary upon it. Another eminence with a. temple, was after- 


wards erected to him in Tala. From Cholula his worſhip was pro- 
| pagated over all that country, where he was adored as the god of the 


air. He had temples in Mexico, and. elſewhere ; and ſome nations, 
even enemies of the Cholulans, had, in the city of Cholula, temples 


and prieſts dedicated to his worſhip ; and people came from all coun- 


tries thither, to pay their devotions and to fulfil their vows. The 
Cholulans preſerved with the higheſt veneration ſome ſmall Srean 
ſtones, very well cut, which they faid had belonged to him. "The 
people of Yucatan boaſted that their nobles were deſcended from him. 
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BOOK IV, Barren women offered up their prayers to him in order to becolnie 


fruitful. His feſtivals were great and extraordinary, eſpecially in Cho- 


lula, in the Teoxihuitl, or divine year; and were preceded by a ſevere 
faſt of eighty days, and by dreadful auſterities practiſed by the prieſts 


conſecrated to his worſhip. Quetzalcoat], they ſaid, cleared the way 


for the god of water; becauſe 1 in theſe countries rain is generally pre- 


ceded by wind. 


Dr. Siguenza imagine that the Quetzalcoatl, deified by thoſe people, 


was no other than the apoſtle St. Thomas, who announced to them the 


Goſpel. He ſupported that opinion with great learning, in a work (5), 
which, with many other of his ineſtimable writings, has been unfortu- 
nately loſt by the neglect of his heirs. In that work he inſtituted a 


compariſon betwixt the names of Didymos and Duetzalcoatl (i), their 
dreſs, their doctrine, and their prophecies; and examined the places 
through which they went, the traces which they left, and the mira- 
cles which their reſpective diſciples related. As we have never ſeen 
the manuſcript above mentioned, we ſhall avoid criticiſing an opinion 
to which we cannot ſubſcribe, notwithſtanding the reſpect which we 
bear for the great genius and extenſive learning of the author. 


Some Mexican writers are perſuaded that the Goſpel had been 


preached in America ſome centuries before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The Sr ounds of that opinion are ſome croſſes (#) which have been 


. _ -.-- "wand 


(3) This work of Siguenza is mentioned by Betancourt, in | his Mexican Pune; and by i 


: Dr. Eguiera, in his Mexican Bibliotheca. 


(i) Betancourt obſerves, when he is comparing together the names of Die and D vet- 


1 zalcoatl, that the latter is compoſed of Coatl a twin, and Quetzalli a gem; and that it Genifies | 
u Precious Twin. But Torquemada, who perfectly underſiood the Mexican language, and 
had thoſe names interpreted to him by the ancient people, ſays that Quetzalcoatl means, ſer- 

pent furniſhed with feathers. In fact, Coatl does perfectly ſignify ferpent, and el, green- 


feather, and have been applied to vin and gem, only metaphorically. 
(4) The croſſes the moſt celebrated are thoſe of Yucatan, of Mizteca, Queretaro, Tepique, 
and Tianquiztepec. "Thoſe of Yucatan are mentioned by Father Cogolludo, a Franciſcan, in 
his Hiſtory, book ii. chap 12. The croſs of Mizteca is taken notice of by Boturini in his 


work, and in the chronicle of Father Burgoa, a Dominican. There is an account of the croſs 


of Queretaro, written by a Franciſcan of the college of Propaganda 1n that city ; and of that 
of Tepique by the learned Jeſuit Sigiſmund Tarabal, whoſe manuſcripts are preſerved in the 


on Jeſuit college of Guadalajhra, That of Tianquiztepec was: diſcovered by Boturini, and 


is mentioued in his work. The crofſes of Yucatan were worſhipped by the Yucataneſe, in 
obedience, as they ſaid, to the inſtructions of their great prophet Chilam-Cambal, who deſired 
that when a certain race of men with beards ſhould arrive in that country from the Eaſt, and 
ſhould 

1 
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found at different times, which ſeem to have been made before the ar- BOOK vi. 
rival of the Spaniards : the faſt of forty days obſerved by the people of 

the new world {//, the tradition of the future arrival of a ſtrange peo- 

ple, with beards, and the prints of human feet impreſſed upon ſome 

ſtones, which are ſuppoſed to be the footſteps of the apoſtle St. Tho- 

mas /n). We never could reconcile ourſelves to this opinion ; but the 
examination of ſuch monuments and remains, would require a work of 

a very different kind from that which we have undertaken. 

Valoc, otherwiſe Tlalocateuctli (maſter of paradiſe), was the god of 

water. They called him fertilizer of the earth, and protector of their 
temporal goods. They believed he reſided upon the higheſt moun- 

tains, where the clouds are generally formed, ſuch as thoſe of Tlaloc, 
Tlaſcala, and Toluca; whither they often went to implore his pro- 
tection. . 

5 The native hiſtorians relate, that the Acolhuas 3 arrived i in that _Szer. V. . . 
country in the time of Xolotl, the firſt Chechemecan king, found at the 1 
top of the mountain of Tlaloc, an image of that god, made of a white and warf, 5 ; 
very light ſtone, in the ſhape of a man fitting upon a ſquare ſtone, with and hell. 

a veſſel before him, in which was ſome elaſtic gum, and a variety of 
ſeeds. This was their yearly offering, by way of rendering up their 
thanks after having had a favourable harveſt. That image was 
reckoned the oldeſt in that country; for it had been placed upon that 
hill by the ancient Toltecas, and remained. till the end of the XVth 
or beginning of the XVIth century, when N ezahualpilli, king of Acol- 
huacan, in order to gain the favour of his ſubjects, carried it away, and 
placed another in its ſtead, of a very hard black ſtone. The new image, 
however, being defaced by lightning, and the prieſts declaring it to-be 


A puniſhment | from heaven 1 the ancient ſtatue was reſtored, and there 


ſhould be ſeen to 9 that 1 FE ſhould embrace the docrine of thoſe rangers. We 

ſhall have an opportunity of ſpeaking more particularly concerning theſe monuments, in the 

Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Mexico, if Heaven vouchſafe to favour our deſign. 

(1) The faſt of forty days proves nothing, as thoſe nations likewiſe obferved faſts of SEW 

four, five, twenty, eighty, a hundred and ſixty days, and even of four years; nor was that of 

forty days, by any means the moſt common. | 

(2) Not only the marks of human feet have been found printed or rather cut out in ſtones, 

but thoſe likewiſe of animals have been found, without our being able to form any conjecture 

of the purpoſe had in view by thoſe who have taken the trouble to cut them. : 


* 


K k 2 | continued 
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BOOK vi. continued to be preſerved and worſhipped, until the promulgation of 


the Goſpel, when it was thrown down and broken by the order of the 
firſt biſhop of Mexico. 

The ancients alſo believed that in all the high mountains there re- 
ſided other gods, ſubaltern to Tlaloc. They all went under the ſame 
name, and were revered, not only as gods of water, but alſo as the gods 


of mountains. The image of Tlaloc was painted blue and green, to 


expreſs the different colours that are obſerved in water. He held in 


his hand a rod of gold, of an undulated and pointed form, by which 
they intended to denote the lightning. He had a temple 1 in Mexico, 
within the incloſure of the greater temple, and the Mexicans celebrated 


ſeveral feſtivals in honour to him every year. 


Chalchiuhcueje, otherwiſe Chalchibuitlicue, the odief of water, 


and companion of Tlaloc. She was known by ſome other very ex- 

preſſive names (o, which either ſignify the effects which water pro- 
duces, or the different appearances and colours which it aſſumes in 
motion. The Tlaſcalans called her Matlalcueje, that is, clothed in a 
green robe; and they gave the ſame name to the higheſt mountain of 
Tlaſcala, on whoſe ſummit are formed thoſe ſtormy clouds which ge- 
nerally burſt over the city of Angelopoli. To that ſummit the Tlaſ- 
calans aſcended to perform their ſacrifices, and offer up their prayers. 


This is the very ſame goddeſs of water, to which Torquemada gives 
the name of Xochiquetzal, and the Cav. Boturini that of Macuilxochi- 


hn 5 


Kiuhteuctli (maſter of the year and of the end); was s among theſe 


nations the god of fire, to whom they likewiſe gave the name of Ixco- 
zauhqui, which expreſſes the colour of fire. This god was greatly re- 
vered in the Mexican empire. At their dinner. they made an offering 


to him of the firſt morſel of their food, and the firſt draught of their 
beverage, by throwing both into the fire; and burned incenſe to him 


at certain times of the day. In honour of him they held two fixed 
feſtivals of the moſt ſolemn kind, one in the tenth, and another in the 
eighteenth month ; and one moveable feaſt at which they created the 


(6) Apozonallotl and Acuecuejotl expreſs the fwelling and e of water: Atlacamani, 
ſtorms excited on it: Abuic and Aiaub, its motions ſometimes to one ſide and ſometimes to an- 


uſual 


other: Atxiquipilibuis the alternate riſing and falling of the waves, &c. 
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uſual magiſtrates, and renewed the ceremony of the inveſtiture of the BOOK VI. 
fiefs of the kingdom. He had a temple in Mexico, and ſome other 3 


palaces. 1 - 
Centeotl, goddeſs of the earth and of corn, called likewiſe, Tona- 


cajobua (þ)}, that is, ſhe who ſupports us. She had five temples in 
Mexico, and three feſtivals were held on her account, in the third, 
eighth, and eleventh months: ſhe was particularly revered and honour- 
ed by the Totonacas, who eſteemed her to be their chief protectreſs; 
and erected to her, upon the top of a high mountain, a temple, where 
ſhe was ſerved by a great number of prieſts ſolely devoted to her wor- 
| ſhip, and adored by the whole nation. They had an extraordinary 
love for her, being perſuaded that ſhe did not require human victims, 
but was contented with the ſacrifice of doves, quails, leverets, and 
fuch animals, which they offered up to her in great numbers. They = 
expected ſhe was at laſt to deliver them from the cruel. ſlavery they 
were under to the other gods, who conſtrained them to ſacrifice ſo 
many human creatures. The Mexicans entertained very different ſen- 
timents of her ſhedding a great deal of human blood at her feſtivals. 
In the above mentioned temple « of the Totonacas, was one e of the moſt 
renowned oracles of the country. 
| Mictlanteuctli, the god of hell, and MieHancibuatl his Kenne c com 
panion, were much honoured by the Mexicans. Theſe deities were 
imagined to dwell in a place of great darkneſs in the bowels of the earth. 
They had. a temple i in Mexico, in which they held a feſtival in the 
_ eighteenth month. Sacrifices and offerings were made to them by 
night, and the chief miniſter of their worſhip was a prieſt called Th 1- 
lantlenamacac, who was al ways died of a black colour, in order to -- 
perform the functions of his prieſthood. 
localteuctli, the god of night, who ſeems to us to have been the 
ſamerwith Meztli or the moon. Some think him the ſame with Tona- 
_ Ziuh, or the ſan, while others imagine him to have been quite a diſtinct 
deity. They recommended their children: to this god, to Sive them 
ſleep. 


(D) They gave her likewiſe the names of Tzinteo!! (original goddeſs), Xilonen, n. , 
and Tlatlauhquicenteotl, changing her name according to the different ſtates of che grain in 
the | SEEN of its growth, 


Joalticitl. 
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Toalticitl (nightly phyſician), goddeſs of cradles ; to whom they like- 
wiſe recommended their children to be taken care of, particularly in 
the night time. 

Huitzilopochtli, or Mexitli, was the WE: of war; the deity the moſt 
honoured by the Mexicans, and their chief protector (q). Of this god 
ſome ſaid he was a pure ſpirit, others that he vas born of a woman, 
but without the aſſiſtance of a man, and deſcribe. his birth in the fol- 
lowing manner. There lived, faid they, in Coatepec, a place near to 
the ancient city of Tula, a woman called Coatlicue, mother of the 
Ceutzonhuiznahuis, who was extremely devoted to the worſhip of the 
gods. One day as ſhe was employed, according to her uſual cuſtom, | 
in walking i in the temple, ſhe beheld deſcending 1 in the air, a ball made 
of various feathers. She ſeized it and kept it in her boſom, intending 
afterwards to employ the feathers in decoration of the altar ; but when 
ſhe wanted it after her walk was at an end, ſhe could not find it, at 


which ſhe was extremely ſurpriſed, and her wonder was very greatly : 


increaſed when ſhe began to perceive from that moment that ſhe was 
pregnant. Her pregnancy advanced till it was diſcovered by her chil- 
dren, who, although they could not themſelves ſuſ pect their mother's 
virtue, yet fearing the diſgrace ſhe would ſuffer upon her delivery, de- 
termined to prevent it by putting her to death. They could not take 
their reſolution ſo ſecretly as to conceal it from their mother, who 
while ſhe was in deep affliction at the thoughts of dying by the hands 
of her own children, heard an unexpected voice iſſue from her womb, 
ſaying, © Be not afraid mother, for L ſhall fave you with the greateſt 
honour to yourſelf, and glory to me.” Her hard-hearted ſons, guid: 
ed and encouraged by their ſiſter Cojolxaubqui, who had been the moſt 
keenly bent upon the deed, were now juſt upon the point of executing 
their purpoſe, when Huitzilopochtli was born, with a ſhield in his 


(7 Huitzilopochtli is 8 compound of two words, viz. Huitzilin, the humming bird, and 
 Opochtli, left. It was ſo called from his image having the feathers of the little bird upon its 
left foot. Boturini knowing little of the Mexican language, derives the name from Huitziton 
the leader of the Mexicans in their pilgrimage, and takes this leader and the god to have been 
the ſame perſon. Beſides that ſuch an etymology is over-ſtrained, that pretended identity is 
quite unknown to the Mexicans themſelves, who when they began their pilgrimage under the 
conduc of Huitziton, had long before, from time immemorial, worſhipped the god of war: 
the Spaniards being unable to pronounce the word, called him Hulebilabos. 


| left 
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left hand, a ſpear in his right, and a creſt of green feathers on his head; BOOK vl. 
his left leg adorned with feathers, and his face, arms, and thighs „5 
ſtreaked with blue lines. As ſoon as he came into the world he diſ- 
played a twiſted pine, and commanded one of his ſoldiers called To- 
chancalqui, to fell with it Cojolxauhqui, as the one who had been the 
moſt guilty; and he himſelf attacked the reſt with ſo much fury that, 
in ſpite of their efforts, their arms, or their intreaties, he killed them all, 
plundered their houſes, and preſented the ſpoils to his mother. Man- 
kind were ſo terrified by this event, that from that time they called 
bim Tetzabuitl, terror, and Tetzaubteotl, terrible god. 
| This was the god who, as they ſaid, becoming the protector of the 
Mexicans, conducted them for ſo many years in their pilgrimage, and 
at length ſettled them where they afterwards founded the great city of 
Mexico. There they raiſed to him that ſuperb temple ſo much cele- 
brated even by the Spaniards, in which were annually holden three 
ſolemn feſtivals in the fifth, ninth, and fifteenth months ; beſides thoſe 
kept every four years, every thirteen years, and at the beginning of 
every century. His ſtatue was of gigantic ſize, in the poſture of a 
man ſeated on a blue- coloured bench, from the four corners of which 
iſſued four huge ſnakes. His forehead was blue, but his face was co- 
vered with a golden maſk, while another of the ſame kind covered the 
back of his head. Upon his head he carried a beautiful creſt, ſhaped 
like the beak of a bird; upon his neck a collar conſiſting of ten figures 
of the human heart; in his right hand, a large, blue, twiſted club; 
in his left, a ſhield, on which appeared five balls of feathers diſpoſed 2 
in the form of a croſs, and from the upper part of the ſhield roſe a 
golden flag with four arrows, which the Mexicans pretended to have 
been ſent to them from heaven to perform thoſe glorious actions which 
we have ſeen in their hiſtory. His body was girt with a large golden 
ſnake, and adorned with various leſſer figures of animals made of gold 
and precious ſtones, which ornaments and E had each Thar po- 
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offered up a greater number of human victims to him than to any other 
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Tlacahuepancuexcotzin, likewiſe a god of war, the younger brother 


and companion of Huitzilopochtli. His image was worſhipped along 


with his brother's, in the chief ſanctuary of Mexico; but no where 


with greater devotion than at the court of Tezcuco. 


Painalton (ſwift or hurried), a god of war, and lieutenant of Huit- 
zilopochtli. As they invoked the latter in thoſe wars which were un- 


dertaken after ſerious deliberation, ſo they called upon Painalton upon 


_ ſudden occaſions, ſuch as an unexpected attack of the enemy. Then 
the prieſts ran about the city with the 1 image of the god, which was 


The gods of 


commerce, 


hunting, fiſh- 


ing, &c, 


worſhipped together-with thoſe of the other gods of war, calling upon 


him with loud cries, and making facrifices to him of quails, and other 
animals. All the men of war were then obliged to run to arms. 


Jacateuctli (the lord who guides), the god of commerce Jr, for 


whom the merchants celebrated two great annual feſtivals in his tem- 
ple at Mexico; one in the ninth, and another in the ſeventeenth month, 
with many facrifices of human victims, and ſuperb repaſts. 


Mixcoatl, the goddeſs of hunting, and the principal deity of the 


Otomies, who, living among the mountains, were for the moſt part 
| hunters. The Matlatzincas likewiſe worſhipped her with peculiar re- 
verence. She had two temples in Mexico, and in one of them called 


Teotlalpan, was held a great feſtival with numerous  facrifices of the 
wild animals, in the fourteenth month. pe 


Opochtli, the god of fiſhing. He was believed t to be the inventor 


of nets and other inſtruments of fiſhing, whence he was particularly 


revered by fiſhermen, as their protector. In Cuitlahuac, a city upon a 
little iſland in the lake of Chalco, there was a god of fiſhing highly 


honoured, named Amimit!, who Probably differed from O pochtli no 
otherwiſe than i in name. 


Huixtocihuat], the goddeſs of ſalt, was worſhipped by the deans | 
upon account of the ſalt works which they had at a little diſtance from 


the capital. A feaſt was celebrated to her in the ſeventh month. 


Tzapotlatenan, the goddeſs of phyſic. She was ſuppoſed to have 


peen the inventreſs of the oil called Oxz#1, and other moſt uſeful drugs. 


particular hymns compoſed in her praiſe. 


She was yearly honoured with the ſacrifice of human victims, and with 


3 
(r) Jacateuctli was alſo called X/acateu#li and Jacacoliuhqui. 
e Tezcat- 
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Texcatzoncatl, the god of wine; known likewiſe by other names BOOK vI. 
{s), from the effects produced by wine. He had a temple in Mexico, 5 
in which four hundred prieſts were conſecrated to his worſhip, and 
where for him, and the other gods his 2 a yearly feaſt was 
held in the thirteenth month. 

Ixtlilton (the black-faced) foes. to have been a god of phyſic ; for 
they uſed to bring ſick children to his temple, to be cured. Their fa- 
 thers brought them, and dictating to them the prayers with which 

they were to aſk for health, made them dance before the image; and 
then gave them a water to drink which had been bleſſed by the prieſts 
: conſecrated to the god. _ 

Coatlicue, or Coatlantona, was the nds of flowers. dhe had a 
temple in Mexico called Fopico, where a feſtival was celebrated to her 
dy the Xochiman qui, or compoſers of noſegays of flow-ers, in the third 
month which falls in ſpring. They preſented her among other things 
with beautiful braids of flowers. We do not know whether this god- 
dels was the fame with the mother of Huitzilopochtli 

Tlazolteotl was the god whom the Mexicans invoked to obtain par- 
don of their fins, and to be freed from the diſgrace to which the guilty 
are expoſed. The principal devotees of this falſe deity were luſtful 
f men, who courted his protection with facrifices and with offerings (z). 

Xipe is the name given by hiſtorians to the god of the goldſmiths, 

() who was greatly revered among the Mexicans, They were per- 
ſuaded that all thoſe who neglected his worſhip, would be puniſhed 
with diſeaſes, particularly with the itch, boils, and ſevere pains in the 
eyes and the head. They took care, therefore, to diſtinguiſh them- 

ſelves by the cruelty of their ſacrifices, which were made at a feſtival 5 
uſually celebrated in the ſecond month. 

Nappateuctli (four times lord) was the god of the mat-weavers. 
He was faid to be a benign god, eaſy to pardon 3 injuries, and generous 
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(s) Such as Tequechmecaniani the ſtran ** and Teatlahuiani the 8 

() Boturini afferts, that Tlazolteotl was the immodeſt and Hebeian goddeſs ; and Macuil 
xochiquetzalli, the Venus Pronuba. But the Mexicans never attributed to their gods thoſe 
ſhameful irregularities, which the Greeks and Romans imputed to theirs. 

(z) Xipe has no meaning; ſo that I imagine the Spaniſh writers not knowing the Mexican 
name of this god, applied to bim the two firſt ſyllables of the name of his feaſt Xipebualitaili. | 
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BOOK VI. town all. He had two temples in ma where a teſtival was 
—̃ — 


held in the thirteenth month. 

Omacatl was the god of mirth. Upon occaſion of any public re- 
joicing, or any great feaſt of the Mexican lords, they imagined they 
would certainly meet with ſome diſaſter if they neglected to bring the 
image of this god from the temple and ſet it up at the feaſt. 

Tonantzin (our mother) I take to be the ſame with the goddeſs 


Centeotl, whom we have mentioned before. She had a temple upon 


a mountain, about three miles from Mexico towards the north, whither 


the nations came in crowds to worſhip her, with a wonderful number 
of facrifices. At the foot of that hill is now the moſt famous ſanc- 
tuary in the new world, dedicated to the true God; where people from 
the moſt remote countries aſſemble to worſhip the celebrated and truly 


miraculous image of the moſt Holy Lady of Guadaloupe ; thus convert- 


ing a place of abomination into a mercy-ſeat, where religion has diſtri- 
|  buted its favours, for the benefit of thoſe nations, in the place that has 
been ſtained with the blood of ſo many of their anceſtors. 


Teteoinan was the mother of the gods, which the word itſelf fi g- 


0 nifies. As the Mexicans called themſelves the children of the gods, 
they gave to this goddeſs the name likewiſe of Tocitzin, that is, our 
grand-mother. I have already ſpoken of the origin and deification of 
this pretended mother of the gods in the ſecond book, where I gaye 
an account of the tragical death of the princeſs of Colhuacan. This 
goddeſs had a temple. in Mexico, where a moſt folemn feaſt was held 
in the eleventh month. She was particularly adored. by the Tlaſca- 
lans ; and midwives worſhipped her as their prote&reſs. Almoſt all 

the Spanith writers confound her with Tonantzin, but they : are cer- 
tainly different. 


Ilamateuctli, for whom the Mexicans had a feaſt upon the third 1 day 
of the ſeventeenth month, ſeems to have been the goddeſs of * Her 


name means notliing more than Old Lady. 


Tepitoton (little ones), was the name given by the Mexicans to 
their penates, or houſhold gods, and the images that repreſented them. 
Of theſe little images, the kings and great lords had always ſix in their 


| houſes, the nobles four, and the lower people two. They were to be 


ſeen every where in the public ſtreets. 
Beſides 


RIS FORT MFT ME XL1C DO: 

Beſides theſe gods which were the moſt conſiderable, and ſome others 
which we omit, that we may nt tire the reader, there were two hun- 
dred and ſixty, to which as many days were conſecrated. Thoſe days 
take their names from-them, and are thoſe we find 1 in the firſt thirteen 
months of their calendar. 


The Mexican gods were generally the ſame with thoſe of the other 
nations of Anahuac; differing only in their greater or leſs celebrity, 


in ſome of their rites, and ſometimes in their names. The god the 


moſt celebrated in Mexico was Huitxilspochtli; in Cholula and Huexot- 
zinco, Quetzalcoatl ; among the Totonacas, Centeof/; and among 
the Otomies, Mixcoatl. The Tlaſcalans, although the conſtant ene- 
mies of the Mexicans, adored the ſame gods; and even their moſt fa- 


voured deity was the very Huitilopochtli of the Mexicans, but under 
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the name of Camaxtli. The people of Tezcuco, as allies, friends, and 


neighbours, conformed almoſt entirely with the Mexicans. 
The number of the i images by which thoſe falſe gods were repre- 
ſented, and worſhipped i in the temples, the houſes, the ſtreets, and 


the woods, were infinite. Zumarraga, firſt biſhop of Mexico, affirms, 


that the Franciſcans had, in the courſe of eight years, broken more than 
twenty thouſand idols; but that number is trifling compared to thoſe 


of the capital only. They were generally made of clay, and certain 


kinds of ſtone and wood; but ſometimes too of gold and other metals: 


Ster. VIII. 

Their idols 
and the man- 
ner of wor- 


3 their 


and there were ſome of gems. In a high mountain of Achiauhtla, in 


Mizteca, Benedict Fernandez, a celebrated Dominican miſſionary, found 


a little idol called by the Miztecas the heart of the people, It was 
a very precious emerald, four inches long and two inches broad, upon 
which was engraved the figure of a bird, and round it that of a little 


ſnake. The Spaniards offered fifteen hundred ſequins for it; but the 


| zealous miſſionary before all the people, and with great ſolemnity " 


duced it to powder. The moſt extraordinary idol of the Mexicans was 


that of Huitzilopochtli, which was made of certain ſeeds paſted to- 


gether with human blood. Almoſt all: their idols. were coarſe and hi- 
deous from the fantaſtical parts of which they were compoſed | in order 


to repreſent their attributes and employments. 
The divinity of thoſe falſe gods were acknowledged * 
kneeling and proſtrations, with vows, faſts, and other auſterities, 
| L 12 with 
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BOOK V1, with facrifices and offerings, and various rites, ſome common to other 
nations, and others peculiar to the Mexican religion alone. They prayed 
generally upon their knees, with their faces turned towards the eaſt, and 
therefore made their ſanctuaries with the door to the weſt. They 
To made vows for their children as well as for themſelves, and frequently 
dedicated them to the fervice of their gods in ſome temple or monaſ- 
tery. Thoſe who happened to be in danger from ſtumbling or ſlipping; 
upon a journey, made vows to viſit the temple of the god Omacatl, and 
to offer up incenſe and paper. They made frequent uſe of the name f 
God to confirm the truth; and their oaths were in this form; Cui 
2 mo nechitta in Toteotzin ? Does not our god ſee me now ? Then 
"naming the principal god, or any other they particularly reverenced, 
they kiſſed their hand, after having touched the earth with it. Great 
faith was put in oaths of this kind by way of purgation when any one 
was accuſed'of a crime; for they thought no man could be fo raſh as 
to venture to abuſe the name of God, at the evident riſk of bein 8 | 
moſt ſeverely puniſhed by heaven, 
ster. 17, Mietamorphoſes, or transformations, were not wanting to the OY 
Their tranſ- logy of the Mexicans. Among others they related one of a man 
formations. named Fappan, who having undertaken to do penance upon a moun- 
tain, yielded to the temptations of a woman, and fell into the ſin of 
| adultery. He was immediately beheaded by Jaotl, to whom the gods 
had given the charge of watching over his conduct, and by the gods, 
themſelves was transformed into a black ſcorpion. Jaotl, not ſatisfied 
with that puniſhment, executed it likewife upon Tlahuitzin, the wife 
_ | of Jappan, who was transformed into à white ſcorpion, while Jaotl 
| - himſelf, for having exceeded the bounds of his commiſſion, was turned 
into a locuſt. They ſaid it was from the ſhame of that crime that ſcor- 
pions ſhun the light, and hide themſelves under ftones. 
8 The Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac, like all civilized na- 
Sgcr. X. 
The greater tions, had temples or places allotted for the purpoſes of religion, where 
nw the people aſſembled to worſhip their gods, and implore their protec- 
tion. They called the temple Teocalli, that is, the houſe of god, and 
Teopan, the place of God; which names they applied with greater 
propriety to the temples. erected in honour of WE true God, after 07 
embraced Chriſtianity. | 


The 
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I )hbe city and kingdom of Mexico began with the building of the BOOK VI. 
ſanctuary of Huitzilopochtli or Mexitli, whence it has derived its name. "YO 
That edifice was then a miſerable hut. Irzcoatl, the firſt king and 
conqueror of that nation, after the taking of Azcapozalco, enlarged it. 

Montezuma I. his fucceftor, built a new temple, which had ſome 

ſhew of magnificence ; and, at length Ahuitzotl raiſed and dedicated 
that immenſe temple which his predeceſſor Tizoc had planned. This 
Was the temple which the Spaniards celebrated ſo highly after they had 
deſtroyed it. It were to be wiſhed that their ACCUIACy in deſcribing 
its dimenſions had been but equal to their zeal in deſtroying that ſu- 
perb monument of ſuperſtition : but ſach is the variety of their ac- 
counts, that, after having laboured to reconcile them, I have found it 
impoſſible to aſcertain its proportions; nor ſhould I ever have been 
able to form an idea of the architecture of that temple without the fi- 
gure preſented to us by the Anonymous Conqueror; a copy of which I 
have here ſubjoined, although I have paid leſs regard in it to his deli- 
neation than his deſcription. I ſhall mention therefore all that I think 
may be depended upon, after a very tedious compariſon of the deſcrip- 
tions given by four eye-witneſſes, and neglect what I have been unable 
to extricate from the confuſion of difterent authors (x). 1 


(x) The four 3 whoſe deſcriptions we : have connected together are the conqueror 
Cortes, Bernal Diaz, the Anonymous Conqueror, and Sahagun. The three firſt lived for ſe- 
veral months in the palace of king Axajacatl, near the temple, and therefore ſaw it every day. 
 Wabagun, although he never ſaw it entire, yet ſaw ſome part of it, and could diſcover what 
ground it had occupied. Gomara, who did not himſelf ſee the temple, nor ever was in Mexi- 
co, received the different accounts of it from the conquerors themſelves who ſaw it. Acoſta, 
whoſe deſcription has been copied by Herrera and Solis, inſtead of the great temple deſcribes 
one perfectly different. This author, although in other reſpects deſerving of credit, was not 
in Mexico till ſixty years after the conqueſt, when there were no remains of the temple, 

In a Dutch edition of Solis, was given an incorrect print of the great temple, which was af- 
terwards given by the authors of the Gexeral Hi iflory of Vo oyages, and is ſtill to be met with in 
an edition of the conqueror Cortes's Letters, publiſhed at Mexico in 1770: but the careleſſ- 
neſs of the editors of that edition will appear from comparing the print in it with Cortes's own 
deſeription. He ſays, in his firſt letter, though ſomewhat hyperbolically, that the great tem- 

ple of Mexico was higher than the tower of the cathedral church of Seville, while in the 
print mentioned it ſcarcely appears to be ſeven or eight perches or toiſes. Cortes declares 
that five bundred Mexican nobles fortified themſelves in the upper area, whereas that ſpace as 
repreſented in the print could not contain more than ſeventy or eighty men. Laſtly, omitting 
many other contradictions, Cortes ſays, that the temple conſiſted of three or four bodies, and 
| that each body had, as he deſcribes it, its corridores or balconies ; yet in the print it is Tepre- 
ſented as 2 of one body only, without any of thoſe corridores at all. 


z: | | This 
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This great temple occupied the centre of the city, and, together 
with the other temples and buildings annexed to it, comprehended all 
that ſpace upon which the great cathedral church now ſtands, part of 
the greater market-place, and part likewiſe of the ſtreets and buildings 


around. Within the incloſure of the wall which encompaſſed it in a 
ſquare form, the conqueror Cortes affirms that a town of five hundred 


houſes might have ſtood ()). The wall, built of ſtone and lime, was 


very thick, eight feet high, crowned with battlements, i in the form of 
_ niches, and ornamented with many ſtone figures! in the ſhape of ſerpents, 


whence it obtained the name of Coatepantli, or the wall of ſerpents. 


It had four gates to the four cardinal points: the eaſtern gate looked 


to a broad ſtreet which led to the lake of Tezcuco: the reſt correſ- 5 


ponded to the three principal ſtreets of the city, the broadeſt and the 
ſtraighteſt, which formed a continuation with thoſe built upon the lake 
that led to Iztapalapan, to Tacuba, and to Tepejacac. Over each 
of the four gates was an arſenal filled with a vaſt quantity of offenſive 


and defenſive weapons, where the troops went when it was neceſſary, 


to be ſupplied with arms. The ſpace within the walls was curiouſly 
paved with ſuch ſmooth and poliſhed ſtones. that the horſes: of the Spa- 
niards could not move upon them without lippitig x and tumbling.down. 
In the middle was raiſed an immenſe ſolid building of greater length 

than breadth (2). covered with ſquare equal pieces of pavement. '- The 


. : building confiſted of five bodies nearly equal in height, but differing | 


in length and breadth ; the higheſt being 1 narroweſt. The firſt body, > 


baſis of the building, was more than fifty perches long from eaſt to 


weſt, and about forty-three f in breadth, from north to ſouth (a). The 


ſecond 5 


050 The Anonymous S ſays, that what v was within the wall was like a city. Go- 
mara affirms, that the wall was a very long bowſhot in length upon every ſide. Torquemada, 
although agreeing with Gomara in book viii. chap. 2. ſays afterwards in ch. xix. that the ci:- 
cumference of the wall was above three thouſand paces, which is plainly a miſlake. Dr. Her- 


nandez, in his prolix deſcription of the temple, preſerved in manuſcript in the library of the 
Eſcurial, and which Father Nieremberg has made uſe of in his Natural Hiſtory, allows to the 


the wall, of every ſide, two hundred Toledan cubits, which is about eighty-ſix perches. 

(z) Sahagun makes the temple perfectly ſquare, but the Anonymous Conqueror, both in 
the deſcription and in the figure which he has left us, repreſents it to have been of greater 
Jer gth than breadth, like thoſe of Teotihuacan which ſerved as models for all the reſt. 

(a) Sahagun bives to the firſt body upon every ſide three hundred and ſix y Toledan feet, 
and that is the meaſure of its length. Gomara gives it fiſty brazas, which is the meaſure of: 
its breadth, T hre hundred and ſixty Toledan feet make threg n and eight Pariſian, or 


a lit- 
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ſecond body was about a perch leſs in length and breadth than the BOOK \1, 
firſt ; the third as much leſs than the ſecond; and the reſt in pro- — — 
portion, ſo that upon each body there remained a free ſpace or plain 
which would allow three, or even four men ard to walk round the 
next body. | 
Ihe ſtairs, which were upon the ſouth-fide} were made of lange 
well formed ſtones, and conſiſted of a hundred and fourteen ſteps, each 
a foot high. They were not, however, one ſingle ſtair-caſe continued 
all the way, as they have been repreſented by the authors of the Gene- 
neral Hiſtory of Travels, and the Publiſhers of Cortes's Letters, in 
Mexico; but were divided into as many ſeparate ſtair-caſes as there 
were bodies of the building in the manner ſhewn in our plate; fo that 
after getting to the top of the firſt ſtair-caſe, one could not mount 
the ſecond, without going along the firſt plain round the ſecond ; nor 
the third, without going along the ſecond plain, and ſo of the reſt. 
This will be better underſtood by conſulting the plate, which is copied 
from that of the Anonymous Conqueror (5), but corrected as to the di- 
menſions, from that author's own deſcription, and other hiſtori ians. 
Upon the fifth body was a plain, which we ſhall call the upper area, 
which was about forty three perches long (c), and thirty-four broad, 
and was as well paved as the great area below. At the eaſtern extre- 
mity of this plain were raiſed two towers to the height of fifty-ſix 
feet, or nearly nine perches. Each was divided into three bodies, of 
which the lower was of ſtone and lime, and the other two of wood 
very well wrought and painted. The inferior body or baſis of each were 
properly the ſanctuaries, where, upon an altar of ſtone, five feet high, were 
: FRY" their tutelary idols. Qne of theſe two ſanctuaries was conſe- 


e 
"OI = os 


2 little more than fifty perches. Fifty brazas, or eftades make two hundred and oy ſeven 
Pariſian feet, or about forty-two perches. 

(4) A copy of the drawing of the temple made by the Anonyt mous Conqueror, is to be 
found in the collection of Jo. Ramuſio; and another in F ather Kireher' $ work, entitles, Oed. 
pus LEgyptiacus. 

(c) Sahagnn, whoſe meaſures have been adopted by Torquemada, allows no more than ſe- 
venty Toledan feet ſquare, which is about-ten perches, to the upper area ; but it is impoſſible 
that five hundred Mexican nobles, as Cortes aſſerts, could have ſtood to fight againſt the Spa- 
niards, in ſuch a narrow ſpace; eſpecially if we believe Bernard Diaz, who ſays, that four 
thouſand Mexicans fortified themſelves in that temple, and that numbers had gat up before 
the nobles aſcended. | 
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crated to Huitzilopochtli, and the gods of war; and the other to Tez- 
catlipoca. The other bodies were deſtined to the keeping of ſome things 
belonging to the worſhip, and the aſhes of ſome kings and lords who, 


through particular devotion, defired that to be done. The doors of 


both ſanctuaries were towards the weſt, and both the towers terminat- 
ed in a very beautiful wooden cupola. There is no author who has 


deſcribed the internal diſpoſition and ornaments of the ſanctuaries ; nor 
indeed the ſize of the towers; ſo that what is repreſented in our plate 
is only delineated from conjecture. I believe, how ever, we may ven- 
ture to ſay without danger of miſtake, that the hei ht of the building 
without the towers, was not leſs than nineteen perches, and with the 


| towers exceeded twenty-eight. From that height one might ſee the 


lake, the cities around, and a great part of the valley; and it has been 
affirmed by eye-witneſſes to be the fineſt proſpect in the world. 


In the upper area was the altar for the common facrifices, and in 


the lower that for the gladiatorial. Before the two ſanctuaries were 
two ſtone ſtoves of the height of a man, and of the ſhape of our holy 
; pyx, in which they preſerved a conſtant fire, night and day, with the 
utmoſt care; fearing that if ever it went out, they ſhould ſuffer the 
moſt dreadful puniſhment from heaven. In the other temples and 
religious buildings compriſed within the incloſure of the great wall, 


there were fix hundred ſtoves, of the ſame ſize and figure, which in 
the night time, when they uſed all to be damit, preſented a "my pleaſ- 


Skar. v1. 

Buildings an- 
nexed to the 
great temple, 


ing ſight. 


In the ſpace betwixt the wall and the great temple, there were, be- 


ſides a place for their religious dances, upwards of forty leſſer temples, 


conſecrated to the other gods, ſeveral colleges of prieſts, ſome ſemi- 


naries for youth and children of both ſexes, and many other buildings 


ſcattered about, of which, for their fingularity, it will be neceſſary to 
give ſome account. 


The moſt remarkable were the temples of Tezcatlipoca, T Jaloc, 
and Quetzalcoatl. They all reſembled one another in form, but were 
of different ſizes, and all fronted the great temple ; while the other 
temples without this area were built with the front towards the 
welt. The temple of Quetzalcoatl alone differed from the reſt in 
form ; it being ronnd, the others all quadrangular. 'The door of 

this 
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bolical temple, afterwards confeſſed the horror which they felt upon 
entering it. Among other temples there was one called Lhuicatitlan, 
dedicated to the planet Venus, in which was a great pillar with the 
figure of that ſtar painted or engraved upon it; near which, at the time 
of her appearance, they ſacrificed priſoners. 


265 


this ſanctuary was the mouth of an enormous ſerpent of ſtone, armed BOOK VI- 


with fangs. Some Spaniards tempted by curioſity to go into that dia 


The colleges of prieſts, and the ſeminaries were various; but we 


particularly know only of five colleges or monaſteries of prieſts, and 


three ſeminaries of youth, although there muſt certainly have been 


more, from the prodigious number of perſons that were found there 


conſecrated to the worſhip of the gods. 


Among the remarkable buildings within this area, beſides the four 
arſenals over the four gates, there was another near the temple Tezca- 


calli (houſe of mirrors), ſo called from its walls being covered with 
mirrors on the inſide. There was another ſmall temple called Teccix- 


calli, all adorned with ſhells which had a houſe annexed to it, into : 
which, at certain times, the king of Mexico retired for the purpoſes 


of faſting and prayer. The high- prieſt had likewiſe a houſe of retire- 
ment called Pojaubtlan, and there were ſeveral others for other perſons. : 


There was alſo a great houſe of entertainment to accommodate ſtran g- 


ers of diſtinction who came upon a devout viſit to the temple, or from 


curioſity to ſee the grandeurs of the court. I here were ponds in 


which the prieſts bathed; and fountains, the water of which they 
drank. In the pond called T ezcapan, many bathed in obedience to 


a particular vow made to the gods. The water of one of the foun- 


tains called 7. oxpalatl was eſteemed holy : : it was drank only at the moſt | 


ſolemn feaſts, and no perſon was allowed to taſte it at any other time (4). 


There were places allotted to the bringing up of birds for the ſacrifices, 


gardens in which flowers and odoriferous herbs were raiſed for the deco- 


ration of the al tars ; ; and even a little wood in which were rte 


9 r 


(4) The Fantals Toxhalatl, the water of which was excellent, was Nlopped up, at the time 
when the Spaniards deſtroyed the temple ; it was opened again in 1682, in the little ſquare of 


the Marquis (which, at preſent is called e/ Empedradillo), near to the cathedral ; but for ſome 
reaſon or other, of which we are ignorant, it was a ſecond time — up. 
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BOOK VI. repreſented hills, rocks, and precipices, and from which they iſſued 
— — te that general chace which we ſhall deſcribe in another part of this 
work. 

Particular apartments were deſtined for the keeping of the idols, the 
ornaments, and all the furniture of their temples ; and among them 
were three halls ſo large, that the Spaniards were aſtoniſhed upon ſee- 
ing them. Among the buildings moft ſtriking from their ſingularity, 
was a great priſon like a cage, in which they kept the idols of the 
conquered nations as if imprifoned. In ſome other buildings of this 
kind they preſerved the heads of thoſe who had been ſacrificed, ſome 
of which were nothing but heaps of bones piled upon one another. 
In others the heads were arranged in regular order upon poles, or fixed 
againſt the walls, forming, by the variety of their diſpoſition, a ſpec- 

tacle not leſs curious than horrid. The greateſt of theſe buildings 
called Huitzompan, although not within the great wall, was but a little 
way from it, over againſt the principal gate. This was a prodigious 
rampart of earth, longer than it was broad, in the form of a half py- 
ramid. In the loweſt part it was one hundred and fifty- four feet long. 
The aſcent to the plain upon the top of it was by a ſtair- caſe of thirty 
ſteps. Upon that plain were erected about four feet aſunder, more than 
ſeventy very long beams, bored from top to bottom. By theſe holes, 
ſticks were paſſed acroſs from one beam to another, and upon each of 
them a certain number of heads were ſtrung by the temples. Upon 
the ſteps alſo of the ſtair-caſe there was a head betwixt every ſtone ; 
and at each end of the ſame edifice was a tower which appeared to have 
been made only of ſkulls and lime. As ſoon as a head began to crum- 
ble with age, the priefts fapplied its place with a freſh one from the 
*bone-heaps in order to preſerve the due number and arrangement. The 
ſkulls of ordinary victims were ſtripped of the fealp ; but thoſe of men 
of rank, and great warriors, they endeavoured to preſerve with the 
ſkin and beard and hair entire, which ferved only to render more fright- 
ful thoſe trophies of their barbarous ſuperſtition. The number of 
heads preſerved in this and ſuch other buildings is ſo great, that ſome 
of the Spaniſh conquerors took the trouble of _r6ckoting up thoſe 
upon 
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upon the ſteps of this building, and upon the files betwixt the beams, BOOK VI. 
and found them amount to one hundred thirty-ſix thouſand (e). They 
who wiſh for a more minute detail of Yhe buildings within the wall of 
the great temple, may read the relation of Sahagun in Torquemada, and 
the deſcription of the ſeventy-eight edifices there by Dr. Hernandez, i in 
the Natural Hiſtory of Nieremberg. 

Beſides theſe temples there were others ſeatinred.; in different quarters Secr. XII. 

of the city. Some authors make the number of temples i in that capi- — 188 
tal (comprehending, as may be imagined, even the ſmalleſt) amount to 

two thouſand ; and that of the towers to three hundred and ſixty, but 1 { 
we do not know that any one ever actually counted them. There „ 1 

can be no doubt, however, that they were very numerous, and among 1 
them ſeven or eight diſtinguiſhable for their ſize; but that of Tlate- 

lolco, conſecrated likewiſe to Huitzilopochtli, roſe above them all. 

Out of the capital, the moſt celebrated were thoſe of Tezcuco, 
Cholula, and Teotihuacan. Bernal Diaz, who had the curioſity to 

number the ſteps of their ſtairs, ſays, that the temple « of Tezcuco had 

one hundred and ſeventeen, and that of Cholula one hundred ang 
twenty. We do not know whether that famous temple of Tezcuco 
was the ſame with Tezcutzinco, fo celebrated by Valades in his Chri- 
ian Rhetoric, or the fame with that renowned tower of nine bodies, 
erected by the king Nezahualcojotl, to the Creator of heaven. The 
great temple of Cholula, like many others of that city, was dedicated — 
to their protector Quetzalcoatl. All the old hiſtorians ſpeak with 15 | 


wonder of the number of the temples | in Cholula. Cortes wrote to 
| the emperor Charles V. that from the top of one temple he had counted 

more than four hunded towers of others (F). The lofty pyramid raiſed 

by the Toltecas remains to this day, in that place where there was 


(e) kad de Tapia, an 8 belonging to Cortes, and one of them who ne the 
ſkulls, gave this information to Gomara the hiſtorian, according to his own teſtimony 3 in cap. | | | 
Ixxxii. of his Hiſtory of Mexico. | q 

(f) © Certifico a vueſtra Alteza que yo contè deſder una mezquita quatro cientas y tantas 

G& torres en la dicha ciudad (de Cholula) y todas ſon de mezquitas. Letter to Charles V. OR. 

30, 15 20. The anonymous conqueror affirms, that he counted one hundred and ninety towers 
of the temples and palaces, Bernal Diaz ſays, that they exceeded a hundred; but it is pro- 
bable, that the two authors counted thoſe only which were remarkable for their height. Some 

later authors have ſaid that cheſe towers were as many in number as the days of the year. 
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formerly a temple conſecrated to that falſe deity, and now a holy ſanc- 
tuary of the mother of the true God; but the pyramid from its great 
antiquity is ſo covered with earth ail buſhes, that it ſeems more like a 
natural eminence than an edifice. We are ignorant, indeed, of its di- 


menſions, but its circumference in the lower part is not leſs than half 


a mile (g.) One may aſcend to the top by a path made in a ſpiral direc- 
tion round the pyramid, and J went up on horſeback in 1744. This 


is that famous hill about which ſo many fables have been feigned, and 


which Boturini believed to have been raiſed by the Toltecas as a place 


of refuge in the event of another deluge like Noah's. 


The x FO edifices of Teotihuacan, about three miles ſouth from 


that place, and more than twenty from Mexico, towards Greco, till 
ſubſtiſt: thoſe immenſe buildings which ſerved as a model for the tem- 
ples of that country, were two temples conſecrated the one to the ſun 
and the other to the moon, repreſented by two idols of monſtrous bulk, 
made of ſtone and covered with gold. That of the ſun had a great 
concavity in the breaſt, and an image of that planet of the pureſt gold 
fixed in it. The conquerors poſſeſſed themſelves of the gold, the idols 
were broken by order of the firſt biſhop of Mexico, and the fragments : 
remained in that place till the end of the laſt century, and may, per- 
haps be there ſtill. The baſe, or inferior body of the temple of the 


ſun, is twenty-e eight perches long, and eighty-fix broad, and the height 


of the whole boilding' is in proportion (). That of the moon is eighty- 
tix perches long in "the baſe, and fixty-three - broad. Each of theſe 
temples is divided into four bodies, and as many Rair-caſes, which are 

arranged in the ſame manner with thoſe of the great temple of Mexico; 
but cannot now be traced, partly from their ruinous condition, and 
partly from the great quantity of earth with which they are every where 
covered. Round theſe edifices are ſcattered ſeveral little hills, which 
are ſuppoſed to have been as many leſſer temples, dedicated to the other | 


gz) Betancourt ſays, that the bebe of the pyramid of Cholula was upwards of forty 
ados, that is, more than two hundred and five Pariſian feet; but this author has been too 
ſparing in his meaſure, as that height unqueſlionable exceeds ixe hundred feet. | 
(5) Gemelli meaſured the length and breadth of thoſe temples, but had no inſtrument to 
meaſure their height. Cav. Boturini meaſured their height, but when he wrote his work he 
had not the meaſure by him, yet he thinks he found the temple of the fun to have been two 


hundred Caſtilian cubits high, that is, — * 


planets 
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planets and ſtars; and from this place being ſo full of religious build- 
ings, antiquity gave it the name of Teotibuacan. 

The number of temples throughout the whole Mexican empire was 
very great. Torquemada thought there might be above forty thou- 
ſand; but I am perſuaded thay would far exceed that number, if we 
ſhould take the leſſer ones into the account; for there is not an inha- 


bited place without one temple, nor any place of any extent without a 


| conſiderable number. 


The architecture of the great temples was for the moſt part the 


ſame with that of the great temple of Mexico; but there were many 


likewiſe of a different ſtructure. Many conſiſted of a ſingle body in 
the form of a pyramid, with a ſtair-caſe ; others of ordinary bodies, 
with fimilar ſtair-caſes, as appears in the ſubjoined plate, which is co- 


pied from one Publiſhed * Didaco Valades in his Chr: — Rbe- 
toric (i). 
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The ſuperſtition of thoſe people not contented with ſuch a great 


number of temples in their cities, villages, and hamlets, erected many 
altars u upon the tops of the hills, in the woods, and in the ſtreets, not 
only for the purpoſe of encouraging the idolatrous worſhip of travel- 


lers, but for the celebration of certain facrifices to the gods of moun- 
tains and other ruſtic deities. 


The revenues of the great temple of Mexico, like thoſe of the other 


- temples of the court and the empire, were very large. Each temple 


had its own lands and poſſeſſions, and even its own peaſants to culti- 
vate them. | Thence was drawn all that was neceſſary for the mainte- 
| nance of the prieſts, together with the wood which Was conſumed 


in great quantities in the temples. 
I) be prieſts that were the ſtewar ds of the e 3 viſited 
their poſſefſions, and thoſe who cultivated them, thought \ themſelves 


happy in contributing by their labour to the worihip of the gods and 


Sccr. XIII. 


Revenues of 


the temples. 


the ſupport of their miniſters. In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, thoſe | 


nine and twenty cities which provided neceſſaries for the royal palace, 


( ) Didaco Valades nn after having been id many years in the converſion 
of the Mexicans, came to Rome, where he was made. procurator-general of his order, A lt- 
tle time after he publiſhed his learned and valuable work in Latin, intitled, Rhetorira Chrifliana, 
dedicated to pope Gregory the XIIIch, adorned with many reprelentations of Mexican anti- 
quities, 


wer e 
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were likewiſe obliged to provide for the temples. There is reaſon to 
believe that that tract of country, which went under the name of Teot- 
lalpan (land of the gods), was ſo named from being among the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the temples. There were beſides great numbers daily of free- 
offerings, from the devout of every kind, of proviſions and firſt fruits, 
which were preſented in returning thanks for ſeaſonable rains and other 


| bleflings of heaven. Near the temples were the granaries where all 


the grain and other proviſions, neceſſary for the maintenance of the 
prieſts, were kept; and the overplus was annually diſtributed to the 


poor, for whom alſo there were hoſpitals in the larger towns. 


Secr. XIV. 
Number and 
different 
ranks of the 
Prieſts. 


The number of the prieſts among the Mexicans correſponded with 
the multitude of gods and temples; nor was the homage which they 


paid to the deities themſelves much greater than the veneration in which 
they held their miniſters. We may form ſome conjecture of the im- 
menſe number of prieſts in the Mexican empire, from the number 


within the area of the great temple, which ſome ancient hiſtorians tell 


us, amounted to five thouſand. Nor will that calculation appear ſur- 


priſing, when we conſider that in that place there were four hundred 
prieſts conſecrated to the ſervice of the god Tezcatzoncatl alone. Every 


temple, indeed, had a conſiderable number, fo that I ſhould not think 
it raſh to affirm, that there could not be leſs than a million of prieſts 
throughout the empire. Their number could not fail to be increaſed 
from the great reſpect paid to the prieſthood, and the high opinion they 
conceived of the office of ſerving .in the worſhip. of the gads. The 
great men even vied with one another in conſecrating their children for 


ſome time to the ſervice of the temples; while the inferior nobility 


employed theirs in works without, ſuch as carrying wood, feeding and 
keeping up the fire of the ſtoves, and other things of that kind; all 


| conſidering the honour of ſerving in the worſhip of the gods as the 2 
greateſt to which they could aſpire. 


There were ſeveral different orders and degrees among the OY 


The chief of -all were the two high prieſts, to whom: they gave the 


names of Teoteuctli (divine lord), and Hueiteopixqui (great prieſt). 


That eminent dignity was never conferred but upon ſuch as were diſ- 
tinguiſhed for their birth, their probity, and their great knowledge of 
every thing connected with the ceremonies of their religion. The 

high- 
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important affairs of the ſtate, and no war was ever undertaken without 
their approbation. It belonged to them to anoint the king after his 
election, and to open the breaſt, and tear out the hearts of the human 
victims, at the moſt ſolemn ſacrifices. The high-prieſt in the king- 
dom of Acolhuacan was, according to ſome hiſtorians, always the ſe- 
cond ſon of the king. Among the Totonacas he was anointed with 
the elaſtic gum mixe with children's blood, and this they called the 


divine unction (1). Some authors fay the ſame of the high-prieſt of 


Mexico. 
From what is ſaid it appears, that the high-prieſts of Mexico were 
the heads of their religion only among the Mexicans, and not with 


reſpect to the other conquered nations: theſe, even after being ſubject- 


ed to the crown of — ſtill maintaining their POR indepen- 
_ dent. 


The high -priefilioed. was conferred by election; but we are igno- 


rant whether the electors were of the prieſtly order, or the ſame with 


thoſe who choſe the political head of the empire. The high-pricſts of 
Mexico were diſtinguiſhed by a tuft of cotton which hung from their 
breaſt ; and at the principal feaſts they were dreſſed in ſplendid habits, 
upon which were repreſented the inſignia of the god whoſe feaſt they 
celebrated. On folemn feſtivals, the high-prieſt of the Mixtecas was 
clothed in a ſhort coat, on which the principal events of their mytho- - 
logy was repreſented ; above that he had a ſurplice, and over all a large 
capuchin ; on his head he wore plumes of green feathers, curiouſly in- 
terwoven with ſmall figures of their gods; at his ſhoulder Hugg one 


taſſel of cotton, and another hung at his arm. 


Next to this ſupreme di gnity of the prieſthood, the moſt reſpectable 
charge was that of the Mexicoteobuatzin, which was conferred by the high- 
prieſts. The employment of this officer was to attend to the due obſerv- 


- ance of the rites and ceremonies, and to watch over the conduct of thoſe 


prieſts who had the charge of ſeminaries, and to puniſh them when 


guilty of a miſdemeanor. In order to enable him to diſcharge all the 


(4) Acoſta confounds the divine unction of the bigh-prief with that of the king; but it was 


totally different; the king did not anvint himſelf with elaſtic gum, but with a particular ſort 
of ink, 1 


duties 
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duties of ſo extenſive an appointment, he was allowed two curates or de- 
puties, the one named the Huitznabuateobuatxin, the other the Tepanco- 
huatzin. The Mexicoteohuatzm was the ſuperior- general of-all the ſemi- 


naries; his chief badge of diſtinction was a little bag of copal, which 


he always carried along with him. 
The JTlatquimilolteuctli managed the economy of the fiAwbrics, the 
Ometochtli was the chief compoſer of the hymns which were ſung at 


feſtivals; the Epcoacuiltxin (/), the maſter of the&ceremonies ; the Tla- 
pixcatzin the maſter of the chapel, who not only appointed the muſic, | 


but ſuperintended the ſinging and corrected the fingers. Others, whoſe 


names we omit, to avoid growing tedious to our readers, were the im- 
mediate ſuperiors of the colleges of the prieſts which were conſecrated 


to different gods (n). The name Teopixqui was alſo given to the — 

which means the guard or miniſter of God. 3 
To every diviſion of the capital, and probably, of every other great 

city, belonged a prieſt of ſuperior rank, who acted in the quality of 


rector to that diſtrict, and appointed every act of religion which was 


to be performed within the bounds of his juriſdiction. All theſe rec- 


tors were ſubject to the authority of the Mexicoteobuatzin. > 


sr cr. XV. 

The employ- 
ments, dreſs, 

and life of 
the prieſts, 


All the offices of religion were divided among. the ts. Some 
were the ſacrificers, others the diviners; ſome were the compoſers of 
hymns, others thoſe who ſung. Amongſt the ſingers ſome ſung at 


certain hours of the day, others ſung at certain hours of the night. 
Some prieſts had the charge of keeping the temple clean, ſome took 
care of the ornaments of the altars ; to others belonged the inſtructing 
of youth, the correcting of the calendar, the ordering of feſtivals, and 
the care of the mythological paintings. 


Four times a day they offered, incenſe to the idols, namely, at day- 


break, at mid-day, at ſun-ſet, and at mid-night. The laſt offering 


was made by the prieſt whoſe turn it was to do ſo, and the moſt reſ- 
pectable officers of the temple attended at it. To the ſun they made 
daily new offerings, four times during the day, and five times during 


a Torquemada calls this prieſt Epqualiztli, and Hernandez Epoaquacuiliztli ; ; but both of 
of them are miſtaken, 
(n) Whoever is deſirous of know ing the other offices and names of the prieſts, may conſult 


the 8th book of Torquemada, and the account given by Hernandez, which Nicremberg i in- 
ſerted in his Natural . 
the | 
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the night. For incenſe they generally made uſe of copal, or fome BOOK VI. 


other aromatic gum ; but on certain feſtivals they employed Chapopotli, 


or bitumen of Judea. The cenſers were commonly made of clay; but 


they had alſo cenſers of gold. Every day the prieſts, or at leaſt ſome 


of them, dyed their whole bodies with ink made of the ſoot of the 


Ocotl, which is a ſpecies of pine very aromatic, and over the ink they 
painted themſelves with ochre or cinnabar, and every evening they 
bathed in ponds which were within the incloſure of the temple. 


The dreſs of the Mexican prieſts was no way different from the dreſs 
of the common people, except a black cotton mantle, which they 


wore in the manner of a veil upon their heads ; but thoſe. wha 
in their monaſteries profeſſed a greater auſterity of life, went al- 


ways clothed in black, like the common prieſts of other nations of 
the empire. They never ſhaved, by which means the hair of many of 


them grew ſo long as to reach to their legs. It was twiſted with thick 


cotton cords, and bedaubed with ink, forming a weighty maſs not leſs 
inconvenient to be Carried about with them than diſ guſting and even 


horrid to view. 


Beſides the uſual unction with ink, another i and | more 
: abominable one was pradliſed every time they went to make facrifices . 
on the tops of the mountains, or in the dark caverns of the earth, 
They took a large quantity of poiſonous inſets, ſuch as ſcorpions, ſpi- 
ders, and worms, and ſometimes even ſmall ſerpents, burned them over 
ſome ſtove of the temple, and beat their aſhes in a mortar together 
with the ſoot of the Ocotl, tobacco, the herb Olohubqut, and ſome live 
inſets. They preſented this diabolical mixture in ſmall veſſels to their 


gods, and afterwards rubbed their bodies with it. When thus anoint- 


ed, they became fearleſs to every danger, being perſuaded they were 
rendered incapable of receiving any hurt from the moſt noxious reptiles 
of the earth, or the wildeſt beaſts of the woods. They called it Tzo- 
patli, or divine medicament, and imagined it to be a powerful remedy 


for ſeveral diſorders ; on which account thoſe who were ſick, and the 
young children, went frequently to the prieſts to be anointed with it. 
The young lads who were trained up in the ſeminaries were charged 
with the collecting of ſuch kind of little animals; and by being ac- 


cuſtomed at an early age to that kind of employment, wy — loſt 
Vor, I. | Nn the 
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BOOK vl. the horror which attends the firſt familiarity with ſuch reptiles. The 


— 


prieſts not only made uiſe of this unction, but had likewiſe a ridiculous 
ſuperſtitious practice of blowing with their breath over the ſick, and 
made them drink water which they had bleſſed after their manner, 


The prieſts of the god Ixtlilton, were remarkable for this cuſtom. 


The prieſts obſerved many faſts and great auſterity of life; they ne- 
ver were intoxicated with drinking ; and ſeldom even taſted wine. The 


prieſts of Tezcatzoncatl as ſoon as the daily ſinging in praiſe of their 


god was over, laid a heap of three hundred and three canes on the 


ground, correſponding to the number of ſingers, of which heap only 
one was bored ; every perſon lifted one, and he who happened to take 
up the cane which was bored, was the only perſon who taſted the wine. 
All the time that they were employed in the ſervice of the temple, 


they abſtained from all other women but their wives; they even affect- 


ed ſo much modeſty and reſerve, that when they met a woman, they 
fixed their eyes on the ground that they might not ſee her. Any in- 


continence amongſt the prieſts was ſeverely puniſhed. The prieſt who, 


Srer, XVI. 


The prieſt-- 
eſſes. | 


at Teohuacan, was convicted of having violated his chaſtity, was deli- 


vered up by the prieſts to the people, who at night killed him by the 
baſtinado. In Ichcatlan, the high-prieſt was obliged to live conſtantly 


within the temple, and to abſtain from commerce with any woman 


whatſoever ; and if he unluckily failed in any of his duties, he was cer- 
tain of being torn in pieces, and his bloody limbs were preſented as an 


example to his ſucceſſor. They poured boiling water on the head of 


thoſe who, from lazineſs, did not-riſe to the noCturnal duties of the 
temple, or bored their lips and ears, and if they did not corre& that, 


or any other ſuch fault, they were ducked in the lake and baniſhed 


from the temple during the feſtival, which was made to the god of 
water in the fixth month. The prieſts in general lived together in com- 
munities, ſubject to ſuperiors who watched over their conduct. 


The office and character of a prieſt among the Mexicans was not in its 
nature perpetual. There were certainly ſome who dedicated their whole 
lives to the ſervice of the altars; but others engaged in it only for a cer- 
tain time, to fulfil ſome vow made by their 5 88 or as a particular act 
of devotion. Nor was the prieſthood confined to the male ſex, ſome 
women being employed in the immediate ſervice of the temples. They 


offered 
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offered incenſe to the idols, tended the ſacred fire, 


8 


ſwept the area, BOOK V1. 


prepared the daily offering of proviſions, and preſented it with their 


hands to the idols; but they were entirely excluded from the office of 
ſacrificing, and the higher dignities of the prieſthood. Among the 
prieſteſſes, ſome were deſtined by their parents from their infancy to the 
ſervice of the temples; others on account of ſome particular vow which 
they had made during ſickneſs, or that they might enſure from their 


gods a good marriage, or the proſperity of their families, entered upon 


ſuch offices for one or two years. 


The conſecration of the firſt was made in the following manner. As 


ſoon as the girl was born, the parents offered her to ſome god, and in- 
formed the rector of that diſtrict of it; 


neral of the ſeminaries. 


tle hands, with a little copal in it, to ſhew her deſtination. 


ing, al to offer incenſe to the idols; 


view of their ſuperiors, who prevented any diſorder from happening. 


Every morning they prepared the offering of proviſions which was 


preſented to the idols, and ſwept the bas area of the temple, and 
the time which was not occupied in theſe, or other religious duties, 


was employed in ſpinning and ry beautiful cloths tor the dreſs 
of the idols, and the decoration of the ſanctuaries. Nothing was more 


Neun 2 | AZealouſly 


he gave notice to the Tepan- 
teohuatzin, who, as we have already Znentloged, was the ſuperior ge- 


Two months after they carried her to the 
temple, and put a ſmall broom, and a ſmall cenſer of clay in her lit- 


Every 
month they repeated the viſit to the temple and the offering, together 
with the bark of ſome trees for the ſacred fire. When the child at- 
tained her fifth year, the parents conſigned her to the Tepanteohuarzin, | 
who lodged her in a female ſeminary, where children were inſtructed in 
religion, and the proper duties and employments of their ſex. The 
firſt thing done to thoſe who entered into the ſervice on account 
of ſome private vow, was the cutting off their hair. Both the latter 
and the former lived in great purity of manners, filence, and retire- 
ment, under their ſuperior s, Without having any communication with 
men. Some of them roſe about two hours "before midnight, others at 
: midnig zbt, and others at day-break, to ſtir up and keep che fire burn- 
and although in this function 
thay aſſembled with the pr 1eſts, they were p from each other, | 
the men forming one wing and the women another, both under the 
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BOOK VI. zealouſly attended to than the chaſtity of theſe virgins. Any treſpaſs 
— — of this nature was unpardonable ; if it remained an entire fecret, the 
female culprit endeavoured to appeaſe the anger of the gods by faſting 

il and auſterity of life ; for ſhe dreaded that in puniſhment of her crime 
her fleſh would rot. When a virgin, deſtined from her infancy to the 
| wWowrſhip of the gods, arrived at the age of ſixteen or eighteen, at which 
years they were uſually married, her parents ſought for a huſband to 

her, and after they found one, preſented to the Tepanteohuatzin a 

certain number of quails in plates curiouſly varniſhed, and a certain quan- 

tity of copal, of flowers and proviſions, accompanied with a ſtudied ad- 
dreſs, in which they thanked him for the care and attention he had 

ſhewn in the education of their daughter, and demanded his permiſſion 
to ſettle her in marriage. The Tepanteohuatzin granted the requeſt, 

Wo in a reply to the addreſs, exhorting his pupil to a perſeverance i in virtue, 
| „„ and the fulfillment of all the duties of the married ſtate. = 
il | $rer. XVIl. Amongſt the different orders or congregations both of men and wo- 
.- 2 men, who dedicated themſelves to the worſhip of ſome particular gods, | 
| ders, that of Quetzalcoatl i is worthy to be mentioned. The life led in the 
= colleges or monaſteries of either ſex, which were devoted to this ima 
ginary god, was uncommonly rigid and auſtere. The dreſs of the 
order was extremely decent; they bathed regularly at midnight, and 

: watched until about two hours before day, ſinging hymns to their 

god, and obſerving many rules of an auſtere life. They were at li- 

berty to go to the mountains at any Hour of the day or night, to ſpill 
their blood; this was permitted them from a reſpe& to the virtue 

which they were all thought to poſſeſs. The ſuperiors of the monaſ- 

teries bore alſo the name of Quetzalcoatl, and were perſons of ſuch 

high authority, that they viſited none but the king when it was neceſ- 

ſary. The members of this religious order were deſtined to it from 

their infancy. The parents of the child invited the ſuperior to an en- 
tertainment, who uſually deputed one of his ſubjects. The deputy 

brought the child to him, upon which he took the boy in his arms, and 

offered him with a prayer to Quetzalcoatl, and put a collar about his neck, 

which was to be worn until he was ſeven years old. When the boy 

completed his fecond year, the ſuperior made a ſmall inciſion in his 


| breaſt, which, like the collar, was another mark of his deſtination. As 
ſoon - 
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ſoon as the boy attained his ſeventh year, he entered into the monaſtery, 


having firſt heard a long diſcourſe from his parents, in which they ad- 
vertiſed him of the vow which they had made to Quetzalcoatl, and ex- 
horted him to fulfil it, to behave well, to ſubmit himſelf to his 
prelate, and to pray to the gods for his parents and the whole nation. 
This order was called — and the members of it T/ama- 
cagque. 

Another order which was called 7 elpochtliztli, or the youths, on 
account of its being compoſed of youths and boys, was conſecrated to 


Tezcatlipoca. This was alſo a deſtination from infancy, attended with 
almoſt the ſame ceremonies as that of Quetzalcoatl ; however, they did 
not live together in one community, but each individual had his own 
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home. In every diſtrict of the city they had a ſuperior, who governed 5 


them, and a houſe where they aſſembled at ſun-ſet to dance and ſing 


the praiſes of their god. Both ſexes met at this dance, but without 


committing the ſmalleſt diſorder, owing to the vigilance of the ſupe- 


riors, and the rigour with which all miſdemeanors were puniſhed. 


Among the Totonacas was an order of monks devoted to their goddeſs 
Centeotl. They lived in great retirement and auſterity, and their life, 
excepting their ſuperſtition and vanity, was perfectly unimpeachable. 


None but men above ſixty years of age who were widowers, eſtranged 


from all commerce with women, and of virtuous life 


wiſe by the firſt nobility and the high-prieſt. They liſtened to con- 
ſultations ſitting upon their heels, with their eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and their anſwers were received like oracles even by the kings 


of Mexico. They were employed in making hiſtorical paintings, 


were admitted 
into this monaſtery. Their number was fixed, and when any one died 
another was received in his ſtead. Theſe monks were ſo much eſteem- 
ed, that they were not only conſulted by the common people, hut like- 


which they gave to the high-prieſt that he might exhibit them to 


the people. 
But the moſt important duty of the prieſthood, and the chief cere- 


mony of the religion of the Mexicans, conſiſted in the facrifices which 
they made occaſionally to obtain any favour from heaven, or in grati- 


tude for thoſe favours which they had already received. . This is a ſub- 


ject which we would willingly paſs over, if the laws of hiſtory per- 
mitted, 


SECT. 
XVIII. 


Common ſa- 


crifice of hu- 
man victims. 
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BOOK VI. Miitteil, to prevent the diſguſt which the deſcription of ſuch aborin- 
— a, 


able acts of cruelty muſt cauſe to our readers; for although there has 
hardly been a nation which has not practiſed ſimilar ſacrifices, it would 
be dithcult to find one which has carried them to ſo great an exceſs 
as the Mexicans appear to have done. 

We are ignorant what ſort of ſacrifices may have been practiſed by 
the ancient Toltecas. The Chechemecas continued long without ufing 
them, having at firſt neither idols, temples, nor prieſts, nor offering any 
thing to their gods, the Sun and Moon, but herbs, flowers, fruits, and 

copal. Thoſe nations never thought of ſacrificing human victims, un- 
til the example of the Mexicans baniſhed the firſt impreſſions of nature 
from their minds. What they report touching the origin of ſuch bar 
barocus ſacrifices we have already explained ; namely, that which ap- 
pears in their hiſtory concerning the firſt ſacrifice of the four Xochi- 
milcan priſoners which they made when in Colhuacan. It is pro- 
bable, that at the time when the Mexicans were inſulated in the lake, 
and particularly while they remained ſubje& to the dominion of the 
Tepanecas, the ſacrifice of human victims muſt have happened very 
ſeldom, as they neither had priſoners, nor could purchaſe ſlaves for ſa- 
crifices. But when they had enlarged their dominions, and multiplied þ 
their victories, ſacrifices became frequent and on ſome feſtivals the vic- 
tuns were numerous. | 

The facrifices varied with reſpect to the number, place, and mode, 

according to the circumſtances of the feſtival. In general the victims 
ſuffered death by having their breaſts opened ; but others were drown- 
ed in the lake, others died of hunger ſhut up in caverns of the moun- 
tains, and laſtly, ſome fell in the gladiatorian ſacrifice. The cuſtom- 
ary place was the temple, in the upper area of which ſtood the altar 
1 deſtined for ordinary ſacrifices. The altar of the greater temple of 
Mexico was a green ſtone (pr obably jaſper) convex 8 and about 
three ſeet high, and as many broad, and more than five ſeet long. 
The uſual 8 of the ſacrifice were ſix prieſts, the chief of whom 
was the Topiltzin, whoſe dignity was pre-eminent and hereditary; but 
at every ſacrince he aſſumed the name of that god to whom it was 
made. For the performance of this function, be was clothed in a 
red habit, ſimilar in make to the ſcapulary of the moderns, fringed 
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with cotton; on his head he wore a crown of green and yel- 


low Falten, at his ears hung golden ear-rings and green jewels, 


(perhaps emeralds), and at his under. lip a pendant of turquoiſe. The 


other five miniſters were dreſſed in white habits of the ſame make, but 
embroidered with black; their hair was wrapped up, their heads were 


bound with leathern thongs, their foreheads armed with little ſhields 


of paper painted of various colours, and their bodies dyed all over 
black. Theſe barbarous miniſters carried the victim entirely naked to 


the upper area of the temple, and after having pointed out to the 


| byſtanders the idol to whom the facrifice was made, that they might 


pay their adoration to it, extended him upon the altar ; four prieſts 
held his legs and arms, and another kept his head firm with a wooden 
Inſtrument made in form of a coiled ſerpent, which was put about his 
neck; and on account of the altar being convex, the body of the vic- 


tim bay arched, the breaſt and belly being raiſed up and totally prevent- 
ed from the leaſt movement. The inhuman Topiltzin then approached, 


and with a cutting knife made of flint, dexterouſly opened his breaſt 
and tore out his heart, which, while yet palpitating, he offered to the 
ſun, and afterwards threw it at the feet of the idol; then taking it up 


again he offered it to the idol itſelf, and afterwards burned it, preſerv- 


ing the aſhes with the utmoſt veneration. If the idol was gigantic 
and hollow, it was uſual to introduce the heart of the victim into its 


mouth with a golden ſpoon. . It was cuſtomary alſo to anoint the lips 
of the idol and the cornices of the door of the ſanctuary with the vic- 


| tim's blood. If he was a priſoner of war, as ſoon as he was facrificed 1 


they cut off his head to preſerve the ſkull, and threw the body down 


the ſtairs to the lower area, where it was taken up by the officer or 


ſoldier to whom the priſoner had belonged, and carried to his houſe to 


be boiled and dreſſed as an entertainment for his friends. If he was not 


a priſoner of war, but a ſlave purchaſed for a acrifice,: the proprietor 


carried off the carcaſe from the altar for the ſame purpoſe. They eat 


only the legs, thighs, and arms, and burned the reſt, or preſerved it 


for food to the wild beaſts or birds of prey which were kept in the royal 
palaces. The Otomies, after having killed the victim, tore the body in 
pieces, which they ſold at market. The Zapotecas facrificed men to 
their 
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their gods, women to their goddeſles, and children to ſome other di- 
minutive deities. | | 

This was the moſt common mode of facrifice, but often Aceh 
with ſome circumſtances of ſtill greater cruelty, as we ſhall fee hereafter; 
other kinds of ſacrifices which they uſed were much leſs frequent. At 
the ſeſtival of Teteoinan, the woman who repreſented this goddeſs was 
beheaded on the ſhoulders of another woman. At the feſtival of the 
arrival of the gods, they put the victims to death by fire. At one of | 


the feſtivals made in honour of Tlaloc, they ſacrificed two children of 


both ſexes by drowning them in a certain place of the lake. At another 
feſtival of the ſame * they purchaſed three little boys of ſix or ſeven 


years of age, ſhut them up inhumanly i in a cavern, and left them to die 
of fear and hunger. 


The moſt celebrated ſacrifice among the Mexicans was that called 
by the Spaniards with much propriety the gladiatorian. This was a very 
honourable death, and only priſoners who were renowned for their bra- 
very were permitted to die by it. Near to the greater temple of large cities, 


in an open ſpace of ground ſufficient to contain an immenſe croud of 


people, was a round terrace, eight feet high, upon which was placed 


a large round ſtone, reſembling a mill-ſtone in figure, but greatly lar- 
Ly ger, and almoſt three feet high, well poliſhed, with figures cut upon 


it (2). On this ſtone, which was called the Temalacatl, the priſoner 


Was placed, armed with a ſhield and a ſhort ſword, and tied by one foot. 
A Mexican officer or ſoldier, better accoutred in arms, mounted to 


combat with him. Every one will be able to imagine the efforts made 


by the deſperate victim to defend his life, and alſo thoſe of the Mexi- 


can to fave his honour and reputation, before the multitude of people 


If the priſoner remained van- 
quiſhed, immediately a prieſt named Chuichiuhtrepebuu, carried him dead 


or alive to the altar of the common ſacrifices, opened his breaſt, and 


took out his heart, while the victor was applauded by the aſſembly, and 


rewarded by the king with fome military honour. 


But if the priſoner 
( The form of the edifices reprefented in the plate of the gladiatorian ſacrifice is a mere 
caprice of the deligner ; there never was any thing elſe than the terrace and the battlemeats, 
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conquered ſix different combatants, who came ſucceſſively to fight with B OOK VI. 


him, agreeable to the account given by the conqueror Cortes, he was 
granted hits life, his liberty, and all that had been taken from bim, and 
returned with glory to his native country (). The fame author 
relates, that in a battle between the Cholulans and Huexotzincas, the 
principal lord of Cholula grew ſo warm in the conteſt, that having inad- 
vertently removed to a great diſtance from his own people he was mad? 
priſoner in ſpite of his bravery, and conducted to Huexotzinco, where 


being put upon the gladiatorian ſtone, he conquered ſeven combatants 


which were oppoſed to him, and gained his liberty ; but the Huexot- 


Zincas foreſceing, that on account of his fingular courage he would be- 


come the cauſe of many diſaſters to them if they granted him his liberty, 


put him to death contrary to univerſal cuſtom; by which act they ren 


dered themſelves eternally infamous among thoſe nations. 

With reſpect to the number of the vithime which were annually ſa- 
crificed we can aftirm nothing; the opinions of hiſtorians on that head be- 
ing extremely different (p). The number of twenty thouſand, which is 


| conjectured to approach the neareſt to truth, does not appear to us im- 
probable, if we include in it all the victims which were ſacrificed 
throughout the whole 2 but if that number comprehends, as 
ſome hiſtorians aſſert, the infants only, or the victims which were fa- 
crificed on the mountain Tepeyacac, or in the capital, we think it al- 
together incredible. It is certain, that the number of facrifices was 


(o) Several hiſtorians ſay, that when the firſt combatant was overcome the priſoner became 


__—— — — 


Cent; K. 


The number 


of 1acritices 


_ uncertain. 


free; but we are rather inclined to credit the Conqueror; for it is not probable, that they 


would liberate a priſoner for ſo ſmall a riſæ who might fill prove deſtructive to them, or that 


they would deprive their gods of a victim ſo acceptable to their cruelty. 
) Zumarraga, the firſt biſhop of Mexico, ſays, in a letter of the 12th of June, 1531, 
addreſſed to the general chapter of his order, that in that capital alone twenty thouſand hu- 


man victims were annually ſacrificed. Some authors, quoted by Gomara, affirm, that the 
number of the ſacrificed amounted to fifty thouſand. Acoſta writes, that there was a certain 
day of the year on which five thouſand were ſacrificed in different pla-es of the empire; od” 


another day on which they ſacrificed twenty thouſand, Some authors believe, that on the 
mountain Tepeyacac alone, twenty thouſand were ſacrificed to the goddeſs Tonantzin.. Tor- 
quemada, in quoting, though unfaithfully, the letter of Zumarraga, ſays, that there were 
twenty thouſand infants annually ſacrificed. But on the contrary, Las Caſas, in his refuta- 
tion of the bloody book, wrote by Dr. Sepulveda, reduces the ſacrifices to ſo ſmall a num- 
ber, that we are left to believe, they amounted not to fifty, or at moſt not to a hundred. We 


— ſtrongly of opinion, that all theſe authors have erred in the number, Las Caſas by dimi- | 


nution, the reſt by exaggeration of the truth, 
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— —— — 


which were made in war, to the neceſſities of the ſtate, or the nature 
of the feſtivals, as appears from the dedication of the greater temple 
of Mexico, on which occaſion the cruelty of the Mexicans exceeded 
all bounds of belief. It is not, however, to be doubted, that the ſa- 
crifices were very numerous; the conqueſts of the Mexicans having 
been extremely rapid, and as their aim in war was not fo much to kill 
as to make priſoners of the enemy for this purpoſe. If to theſe vic- 


tims weadd the ſlaves which were purchaſed for the ſame end, and many 
criminals who were condemned to expiate their crimes by the ſacrifice 
of their lives, we ſhall find the number greatly exceed that com- 


puted by Las Caſas, who was too anxious to exculpate the Americans 


of all the exceſſes of which they were accuſed by the Spaniards (). 
The ſacrifices — in Divine yurs, and ſtil more in Secular 
years. 


The Mexicans were accuſtomed at their feſtivals to clothe the vic- 


tim in the ſame dreſs and badges in which they dreſſed that god to 


whom the ſacrifice was made; thus habited, the victim went round 


the city demanding alms for the temple, accompanied with a guard 


of ſoldiers. If any one accidentally made his eſcape, the corporal of 
the guard was ſubſtituted in his ſtead as a puniſhment for his careleſſ- 


neſs. They uſed alſo to feed and fatten the victims, as they did ſeveral 


animals for the table. 


The religion of the Mexicans was not confined: to theſe geriet 3 


offerings were made of various kinds of animals. They ficrificed 
quails ant falcons to their god Huitzilopochtli, and hares, rabbits, 


deer, and coyotos to their god Mixcoatl. They daily made an offer- 


ing of quails to the ſun. - Every day as the ſun was about to riſe, ſe- 
veral prieſts, ſtanding on the upper area of the temple, with their 
faces towards the eaſt, each with a quail in his hand, ſaluted that lu- 

minary's appearance with muſic, and made an offering of the quails after 


cutting off their heads. This ſacrifice was ſucceeded by the burning 
of incenſe, with a loud accompaniment of muſical inſtruments. 


(9) We cannot account w hy Las Caſas, who, in his writings makes uſe of the teſtimony of 
Zumarraga, and other churchmen, againſt the conquerors, ſhould Eads ſo openly con- 
tradict them reſpecting the number of the ſacrifices, 

In 
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In acknowledgment of the power of their gods, they alſo made of- 
ferings of various kinds of plants, flowers, jewels, gums, and other 
inanimate ſubſtances. To their gods Tlaloc and Coatlicue they offered 
the firſt-blown flowers; and to Centeotl, the firſt maize of every year. 
They made oblations of bread, various paſtes, and ready dreſſed victuals 


in ſuch abundance, as to be ſufficient to ſupply all the miniſters of the 


_ temple. - Every morning were ſeen at the foot of the altars innumerable 


diſhes and porringers of boiling food, that the ſteams ariſing from them 
might reach the noſtrils of the idols, and nouriſh their immortal gods. 

The moſt frequent oblation, however, was that of copal. All daily 
burned incenſe to their idols; no houſe was without cenſers. The 
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prieſts in the temple, fathers of families in their houſes, and judges in 


their tribunals, whenever they pronounced ſentence in an important 


cauſe, whether civil or criminal, offered incenſe to the four principal 


winds. But incen{Koffering among the Mexicans, and other nations 


of Anahuac, was not only an a& of religion towards their gods, but : 


alſo a piece of civil courteſy to lords and ambaſſadors. 


The ſuperſtition and cruelties of the Mexicans were imitated by all the 


nations which they conquered, or that were contiguous to the empire, 


5 without any difference, except that the number of ſacrifices amongſt thoſe 


nations was leſs, and that particular circumſtances ſometimes attended 


them. The Tlaſcalans, at one of their feſtivals, fixed a priſoner to a 


high croſs, and ſhot arrows at him; and upon another occafion, they 


tied a priſoner to a low croſs, and killed him by the baſtinado. 

Ihe facrifices celebrated every fourth year by the Quauhtitlans in 
honour of the god of fire, were inhuman and dreadful. A day before 
the feſtival, they planted fix very lofty trees in the under area of the 


temple, ſacrificed two ſlaves, ſtripped their ſkins off, and took out 
the bones of their thighs. The next day two eminent prieſts, clothed 


themſelves in the bloody ſkins, took the bones in their hands, and de- 
ſcended with ſolemn ſteps and diſmal howlings, down the ſtairs of 


the temple. The people who were aſſembled in crouds below, called 


out in a loud voice, © Behold there come our gods.” As ſoon as they 
reached the lower area, they began a dance to the found of muſical 


inſtruments, which laſted the Sreatelt } part of the day. In the mean- 


white, the people ſacrificed an incredible quantity of quails, the num- 
O O 2 ber 
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ber of them being never leſs than eight thouſand. When theſe ſacri- 


fices were over, the prieſts carried fix priſoners to the tops of the trees, 
and after tying them there, deſcended ; but they had hardly time to 
reach the ground, before the unhappy victims were pierced with a 
multitude of arrows. The prieſts mounted again to cut down the. 
dead bodies, and let them drop from the height; immediately their 


breaſts were opened, and their hearts torn out, according to the cuſ- 


tom of thoſe people. The victims as well as the quails were ſhared 
among the prieſts and nobles of that city, for the banquets which 
crowned their barbarous and deteſtable feſtival. 

While they were thus cruel to others, it is not wonderful that they 
likewiſe practiſed inhumanity towards themſelves. Being accuſtomed 


to bloody facrifices of their priſoners, they alſo failed not to ſhed abun- 
dance of their own blood, conceiving the ſtreams which flowed from 

their victims inſufficient to:quench the diabolical thirſt of their gods. 
It makes one ſhudder to read the auſterities which they exerciſed up- 
on themſelves, either in atonement of their tranſgreſſions, or in prepa- 
ration for their feſtivals. They mangled. their fleſh as if it had been 
inſenſible, and let their blood run in ſuch profuſion, that it appeared 
to be a ſuperfluous fluid of the body. 


The effuſion of blood was frequent and daily with ſome of the ] 


prieſts, to which practice they gave the name of Tlamacazqui. They 
pierced themſelves with the ſharpeſt ſpines of the aloe, and bored ſe- 
veral parts of their bodies, particularly their ears, lips, tongue, and 
the fat of their arms and legs. Through the holes which they made 
with theſe ſpines, they introduced pieces of cane, the firſt of which 
were ſmall pieces, but every time this penitential ſuffering was repeat- 
ed, a thicker piece was uſed. The blood which flowed from them 


was carefully collected in leaves of the plant acxojatl (r). They fixed 


the bloody ſpines in little balls of hay, which they expoſed upon the 


battlements of the walls of the temple, to teſtify the penance 


which they did for the people. Thoſe who exerciſed ſuch ſeverities 
upon themſelves within the incloſure of the greater temple of Mexico, 


(r) Acxojatl is a tree of ſeveral upright ſtems, with long leaves, which are ſtrong and ſyn- 
metrically diſpoſed, They made formerly and ſtill make excellent brooms of this plant. 


bathed 
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bathed themſelves in a pond that was formed there, which from be- BOOK VI. 


ing always tinged with blood was called Ezapan. There was a cer- 
tain fixed number of canes to be made uſe of on this occaſion, which, 
after being once uſed were preſerved as atteſtations of their penitence. 
Beſides thoſe and other auſtere practices of which we ſhall treat ſhortly, 
watching and faſting was very frequent amongſt the Mexicans. A feſ- 
tival hardly occurred for which they did not prepare themſelves with 
faſting for ſome days, more or leſs, according to the preſcriptions of 
their ritual. From all that is to be inferred from their hiſtory, their 
faſting conſiſted in abſtaining from fleſh and wine, and in eating but 
once a day; this ſome did at mid-day, others after that time, and ſome 
taſted nothing till evening. Faſting was generally accompanied with 
watching and the effuſion of blood, and then no perſon was permitted 
to have commerce with any woman, not even with his own wife. 
Some faſts were general and obſerved by the whole people; namely, 
the faſt of five days before the feſtival of Mixcoatl, which was ob- 
ſerved even by children; the faſt of four days before the feſtival of Tez- 
catlipoca, and alſo, as we ſuſpect, that which was made previous to the 
feſtival of the ſun (s). During this faſt the king retired into a certain 
place of the temple, where he watched and ſhed blood, according to the 
cuſtom of his nation. Any other faſts bound only particular individuals, 
ſuch as that which was obſerved by the proprietors of victims the day 
before a ſacrifice. The proprietors of priſoners which were ſacrificed 
to the god Xipe, faſted twenty days. The nobles as well as the king 
had a houſe within the precincts of the temple, | containing numerous. 
chambers, where they occaſionally retired to do. penance. On one of 
the feſtivals, all thoſe perſons who exerciſed public offices, after their 
daily duty was over, retired there at evening for this purpoſe. In the 
third month the Tlamacazqui, or penance-doers watched every night ;. 
and in the fourth month they were attended in their duty by the no- 
bilit 
In Mixteca, where there were many monaſteries, the firſt- born ſons: 
of lords, before they took poſſeſſion of their eſtates, were ſubjected to a 


(s) The faſt which was held in honour of the ſun was called Netonatiuhzahualo, or Netona- 
tiubzabualitzli, Dr. Hernandez ſays, it was held every two hundred, or three hundred days. 
We ſuſpect that it was kept on the day I Olin, which occurred every two hundred and nd 
days. | d 
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BOOK VI. rigorous penance during a whole year. They conducted the heir 
— — GC with a numerous attendance to a monaſtery, where they ſtripped off 
his garments, and clothed him in rags daubed over with olli, or elaſ- 
tic gum, rubbed his face, belly, and back, with ſtinking herbs, and de- 
livered a ſmall lance of 2727/7 to him, that he might draw his own blood. 

I hey reſtricted him to a very abſtemious diet, ſubjected him to the hardeſt | 
labours, and puniſhed him ſeverely for any failure in duty. At the 
end of the year, after being waſhed and cleanſed by four girls, with 

{weet ſcented water, he was reconducted to his houſe with great pomp 
and muſic. | 
In the principal wigs of Teohuacan, four prieſts conflanily reſided, 

| who were famous for the auſterity of their lives. Their dreſs was the 
ſame with that of the common people ; ; their diet was limited to a loaf 
of maize of about two ounces in weight, and a cup of atolls, or gruel, 
made of the ſame grain. Every night two of them kept watch, em 
ploying their time in ſinging hymns to their gods, in offering incenſe, 

' which they did four times during the night, and in ſhedding their blood 

upon the ſtones of the temple. Their faſting was continual during the 

four years which they perſevered in that life, except upon days of feſ- 
tival, one of which happened every month, when they were at liberty 
to eat as much as they pleaſed ; but in preparation for every feſtival, 

they practiſed the uſual auſtere rules, boring their ears with the ſpines 

of. the aloe, and paſſing little pieces of cane through the holes to the 
number of ſixty, all of which differed in thickneſs in the manner 

above mentioned. At the end of four years, other four prieſts were 
introduced to lead the ſame kind of life ; and if before the completion 

of that term any one of them happened to die, another was ſubſtituted 

in his place, that the number might never be incomplete. Theſe 
prieſts were ſo high in reſpect and eſteem as to be held in veneration 
even by the kings of Mexico : but woe unto him who violated his 
chaſtity ; for, if after a ſtrict examination the crime was proved, he 
was killed by baſtinados, his body was burned, and his aſhes ſcattered 

to the winds. 

Upon occaſion of any public calamity, the Mexican kich-orieft al- 

ways obſerved a moſt extraordinary faſt. For this purpoſe he retired 
to a wood, where he conſtructed a hut for himſelf, covered with 


branches, 
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branches, which were always freſh and green; as whenever the firſt BOOK VI. 
became dry, new ones were ſpread in their place. Shut up in this hut 


he paſted nine or ten months in conſtant prayer and frequent effuſions 
of blood, deprived of all communication with men, and without any 
other food than raw maize and water. This faſt was not indiſpenſible, 
nor did all the high-prieſts obſerve it; nor did thoſe who attempted it 
ever do it more than once in their lives ; and certainly it is not proba- 
ble, that thoſe who ſurvived ſo rigorous and ng an abſtinence, were 
Ever able to repeat ie. 

The faſt obſerved by the Tlaſealans every divine year, at which pe- 
riod they made a moſt ſolemn feſtival in honour of their god Camaxtle, 
was likewiſe very ſingular. When the time of commencing it was ar- 


- tence of the 


rived, all the Tlamacazqurs were aſſembled by their chief Archcaubtli, 


who made them a ſerious and grave exhortation to penitence, and fore- 
warned them if any one of them ſhould find that he was incapable of per- 
forming it, that he ſhould declare fo within five days; for that if, after that 


| ſpace of time was elapſed, and the faſt was once begun, he ſhould hap- 


pen to fail and renounce the attempt, he would be deemed unworthy of 
the company of the gods, his prieſthood would be taken from him, and 
his eſtate ſequeſtered. At the expiration of the five days, which was 
allowed for the purpoſe of deliberation, the chief, attended by all thoſe 


who had courage to attempt this penitential duty, the number of whom 
uſed to exceed two hundred, aſcended the very lofty mountain Matlal- 


cueje, on the top of which was a ſanctuary, conſecrated to the god- 
deſs of water. The Arhcaubtli mounted to the top to make his ob- 
lation of gems, precious feathers, and copal, while the others waited 
in the middle of the aſcent, praying their goddeſs to give them ſtrength 
and courage to go through their penance. They afterwards deſcended 
from the mountain, and cauſed a number of little knives of itzli, and 
a great quantity of ſmall rods of different thickneſtes to be made. The 
labourers upon thoſe inſtruments faſted five days before they began 
their work, and if any little knife or rod happened to break, it was 


accounted a bad omen, and the workman was conſidered to have broke 
the faſt. The Tlamacazqui then began their faſt, which aid not laſt 
leſs than one hundred and ſixty days. The firſt day they bored holes. 


in their tongues, through which fey drew the little rods, and notwith- 
| ſtanding 
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HISTORY OF-MEXTICSO. 
ſtanding the exceſſive pain and loſs of blood which they ſuffered, they 


were obliged all the while to fing aloud ſongs to their god, and every 
twenty days this cruel operation was repeated. When the firſt eighty 
days of the faſt of the prieſts were elapſed, a general faſt, from which 
even the heads of the republic were not exempted, began with the 
people, and continued an equally long time. During this period, no 


perſon was allowed to bathe, nor to eat pepper, which was the uſual 


ſeaſoning of all their diſhes. To ſuch exceſſes and CTUCNy Cad fanati- 


ciſm carry thoſe nations. 


All that we have hitherto related does not ſo much make known the 
religion of the Mexicans, and the extravagance of their horrible ſu- 
perſtition, as the number of their feſtivals; and the rites which | 
were obſerved at them; but before we enter more deeply into this 
ſubject, it is neceſſary to give ſome account of their mode of dividing. 


time, and the method which they adopted to meaſure days, months, 
years, and centuries. What we have to communicate on this head has 


been carefully inveſtigated and certified by intelligent men, who are 
worthy of the utmoſt credit, who have applied with the utmoſt aſſi- 
duity to this ſtudy, and who have diligently examined the ancient 
paintings, and obtained information from the beſt inſtructed perſons 
among the Mexicans and Acolhuans. We are particularly indebted 
to the religious miſſionaries Motolinia and Sahagun, from whoſe 
writings Torquemada has taken all 'that is valuable in his work, and 


to the very learned Mexican D. Carlo Seguenza, whoſe opinions we 


have found to be juſt and accurate by the examination which we have 


made of ſeveral Mexican paintings, in which months, years, and cen- 
turies, are diſtinctly repreſented by their proper figures. 
The Mexicans, the Acolhuans, and all the other nations of Ana- 


| huac, diſtinguiſhed four ages of time by as many ſuns. The firſt 


named Mtenatinh, that is the ſun, or the age of water, commenced 


with the creation of the world, and continued until the time at which 


all mankind almoſt periſned in a general inundation, along with the 


firſt ſun. The ſecond ee the age of earth, laſted from the 
time of the general inundation until the ruin of the giants, and the 
great earthquakes, which concluded in like manner the fecond ſun. 
The third, Ebecatonatiuh, the age of air, laſted from the deſtruction 

of 
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of the giants until the great whirlwinds, i in which all mankind periſhed BOOK vi. 
along with the third ſun. The fourth Tietonatiub, the age of fire, be- 5 
gan at the laſt reſtoration of the human race, and was to continue as 
we have already mentioned in their mythology, until the fourth ſun, 
and the earth were deſtroyed by fire. This age it was ſuppoſed would 
end at the concluſion of one of their centuries; and thus we may account 
for theſe noify feſtivals in honour of the god of fire, which were cele- 
brated at the beginning of every century, as a thankſgiving for his re- | 
training his voracity, and deferring the termination of the world. 
The Mexicans, and the other poliſhed nations of Anahuac, uſed the 
ſame method to compute centuties, years, and months, as the ancient 
Toltecas. Their century conſiſted of fifty-two years, which were ſub- 
divided into four periods of thirteen years each, and two centuries 
formed an age, which was called by them Huebuetilizth, that is, old 
age, of a hundred and four years (7). They gave to the end of the 
century the name of Toxiubmolpia, which ſignifies, the tying of our 
years ; becauſe by it the two centuries were joined together to form an 
age. Their years had four names, which were Tochtli, rabbet ; Acat!, 
cane or reed ; Tecpatl, flint; and Calli, houſe; and of theſe with dif- 
ferent numbers their century was compoſed. The firſt year of the 
century was 1. Tochth, the ſecond, 2. Acatl, the third, 3. Tecpatl, the 
fourth, 4. Calli, the fifth, £7, ochth, and fo on to the thirteenth year, 
which was 13. Tochtli, and terminated the firſt period. They began 
the ſecond period with 1. Acall, which was ſucceeded by 2. Tecpat!, 
3. Calli, 4. Tochth, until it was completed by 1 3. Acatl. In like 
manner the third period began with 1. Tecpatl, and finiſhed with 1 * 
Tecpatl ; and the fourth commenced with 1. Calli, and terminated to- 
gether with the century in 13. Calli; ſo that there being four names 


; and thirteen numbers, no one year could be confounded with another . 
1 All 


(5 Though ſome authors have given the name of century to their age, and that of half 
century to their century, it is of little conſequence, as their matter of computing yours and 
diſtributing time is not in the leaſt altered by it. | 

(2) Boturini affirms, in contradiction to the general opinion of authors, that they did not 
begin all their centuries with 1. Tochtli, but ſometimes with 1. Acatl; 1. Tecpatl, or 1. Calli. 

| He is miſtaken, however, for it appears both from the beſt informed ancient authors, and the 
paintings examined by ourſelves, that the Mexican century began always with 1. Tochili. 
This author ſays alſo, that in the courſe of four centuries the ſame name or character was ne 
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All this will be more clearly underſtood in the table of the century, 
which we ſhall afterwards ſubjoin. 

The Mexican year conſiſted like ours, of three hundred and ſixty- 
five days; for although it was compoſed of eighteen months, each of 
which contained twenty days, which make up only three hundred and 
ſixty, they added after the laſt month five days, which they called Ne- 
montemi, or uſeleſs ; becauſe in theſe days they did nothing but re- 


ceive and return viſits. The year 1 Tochtli, the firſt of their century, 
began upon the twenty-fixth day of February (x) ; but every four 


years the Mexican century anticipated one day, on account of the odd 


day of our biſſextile, or leap- year; from whence in the laſt years of the 


Mexican century, the year began on the fourteenth of February, on 


account of the thirteen days which intervene in the courſe of fifty-two 


years. But at the expiration of the century, the commencement of the 


year returned to the twenty-fixth of February. 


The names which they gave their months were taken both from the 
employments and feſtivals which occurred in them, and alſo ſrom the 


| accidents of the ſeaſon which attended them. Theſe names appear dif- 
ferently arranged among authors ; becauſe, in fa& their arrangement 


was not only different among different nations, but even among the 


- the Mexicans themſelves it varied. The following was the moſt com- 
mon: 


1. Atlacabualco Cy}. 4.  Hucitozoztli, 
2. Tla caxipebualiztli. FX 
3. Tozoztontlh, 135 6. Etzalcualiztli, 


ver repeats ed with the ſame number ; but how is it delle that this could happen in the pe- 


riod of two hundred and eight years, while the characters were four and che numbers 
uſed but thirteen, as he himſelf allows. 


(x) Authors differ in opinion reſpecting the * on och the Mexican year commenced. 
Phe reaſon of this was unqueſtionably the difference which is occaſioned by our leap years, to 


which probably thoſe authors did not advert. It may alſo have been the caſe, that ſome 


of them ſpoke of the aſtronomical year of (he Mexicans, and not of the cs of which we 


treat. 


(3) Gomara, Valadds, and is der ko T lacaxipehualiztli, the firſt month of "A 
Mexican year, which in our table is the ſecond. The authors of the edition of the Letters of 
Cortes, publiſhed at Mexico in 1780, make Atemoxtli the firſt, which is the 16th in our table. 
But Motolinia, whoſe authority has moſt weight, has put, as we do, Alahualco for the firſt 
month; and Torquemada, Betancourt, and Martino di Leon, a Dominican, thinks as he does. 


Jo aypid troubling our readers, 1 we omit the ſtrong reaſons which have induced us to adopt 
our preſent opinion, 


7. Tecuil- 


* 
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7. Tecuilbuitontli. | 13. Tepeilbuitl. 
8. Hueitecuilhuitl. 14. Quecholli. 
9. Tlaxochimaco. | | 15. Panquetalitzli. 
10. Xocohuetzi. | 16. Atemoxtli. 
I 1. Ochpanizth, 17. Taree, 
12. Teotleco. | 18, Icalli. 


Their month confified as we have already mentioned of twenty 
days, the names of which are theſe ; 


1. Cipactli. | 12. Ozomatli. 

2, Ehecatl. 0 | 12. Malmalli, 

3; Can. TV 

4. Cuetzpalin, | 14, Ocelotl, 

F. Gal, 15. Quaubth, 

6. Miquitsli. 16. Coxcaguabtli 7 2 0. 
7. Mazatl. | | 47. Ouin tonatiub. 
$. Tochth. | 18, Tecpatl. 
8 I 19. WMabulli. 

0 Trxcuintli. 20. Xochitl, 


Although 4 ſigns or chara ers, whgch are. Gignified by hs names, 
ſhould be diſtributed among the twenty days, according to the order 
above, nevertheleſs in their mode of reckoning, no regard was paid to 
the diviſion of months, nor that of years, but to perloids of thirteen 

days (ſimilar to thoſe of thirteen years in the century), which run on 
without interruption from the end of a month or year, The firſt day 


of the century was 1. Cipactli; the ſecond, 2. Ehcatl, or wind; the 
third; 3. Calli, or houſe; and ſo on to thirteen, which was 13. 


Acatl, or reed. The 14th day began another period, "reckoning | 


1. Oceletl (tyger), 2. Quaubtli (eagle), &c. until the completion of 
the month 7. Aochitl (flower), and in the next month they continued 
to count 8. Cipattl, 9. Ehecatl, &c. Twenty of theſe periods made 
in thirteen months a cycle of two hundred and ſixty days, and during 
the whole of this time, the ſame ſign or character was not repeated 


(3) Cozcaquaybtli i is the name of a bird which: we deſcribed in our firſt book, Cay, "IE 
rini puts inſtead of it Temerlar!, or the ſlone uſed to grind maize or cocoas. 
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BOOK VI. with the ſame number, as will appear from the calendar which we 


ww 18 


ſhall give hereafter. On the firſt day of the fourteenth month, another 
cycle commenced in the ſame order of the characters, and of the ſame 
number of periods, as the firſt. If the year had not, beſides the eigh- 
teen months, had the five days called Nemontemi, or if the periods had 
not been continued in theſe days, the firſt day of the ſecond year of 
the century would have been the ſame with that of the preceding, 1. 


Cipactli; and in like manner, the laſt day of every year would always 


have been Xochit!; but as the period of thirteen days was continued 
through the days called Nemontemi, on that account the ſigns or cha- 


rafters changed place, and the fign Miguixtli, which occupied in all 
the months of the firſt year the ſixth place, occupies the firſt in the 


ſecond year; and on the other hand, the ſign Cipa#l, which in the 


- firſt year had occupied the firſt place, has the ſixteenth in the ſecond 
year. To know what ought to be the ſign of the firſt day of any 
year, there is the following general rule. Every year Tochtli begins 


with Cipactli, every year Acatl with Mzquezth, every year Tecpatl 
with Ozomatli, and every year Calli with Concaquaubtli, adding always 


the number of the year to the ſign of the day; as for example, the 
year 1. Tochth has for the firſt day | Cipactli; ſo the 2. Acatl has 


2. Miquizth ; The 3 Ti epact has 3. Ozomatl, and 4. Calli has 4. Coz- 
 caquauhth,. &c. (a). 


From what we ls already fad it will appear, that the aber 


thirteen was held in high eſtimation by the Mexicans. The four 
periods of which the century conſiſted, were each of thirteen years; 
| thirteen months formed their cycle of two hundred and ſixty days; and 


thirteen days their ſmaller periods, which we have already mentioned. | 


The origin of their eſteem for this number was, according to what Si- 
guenza has ſaid, that thirteen was the number of their greater gods.. 
The number four ſeems to have been no leſs eſteemed amongſt them. As 
they reckoned four periods of thirteen years each. to their century, they 


alſo reckoned thirteen periods, of four years each, at the expiration of | 


(a) Cav. Boturini ſays, that the year of the Rabbet began uniformly with the day of the 


Rabbet, the year of the Cane with the day of the Cane, Kc. and never with the days which 
uc have mentioned; but we ought to give more faith to Siguenza, who was certainly beiter 


informed in Mexican antiquity. The ſyſtem of this gentleman 1 is fantaſtical and full of con 
tradictions. ä 
each 
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each of which they made extraordinary feſtivals, We have already BOOK VI, 
mentioned both the faſt of four months, and the l . 
or general audience which was given every four months. 
In reſpect to civil government, they divided the month into four 

periods of five days, and on a certain fixed day of each period their fair 

or great market was held; but being governed even in political matters 

by principles of religion in the capital, this fair was kept on the days 

of the Rabbet, the Cane, the F lint, and the * which were 
their favourite ſigns. 

The Miinican year conſiſted of ſeventy-three periods of thirteen days, 

and the century of ſeventy-three periods of thirteen months, or cycles 
of two hundred and ſixty days. 

It is certainly not to be doubted, that the Mexican, or Toltecan S Rer. 
ſyſtem of the diſtribution of time was extremely well digeſted, though To. 
at firft view it appears rather intricate and perplexed ; hence we may days. 
infer with confidence, it was not the work of a rude or unpoliſhed 
people. That however which is moſt ſurpriſing in their mode of com- 

puting time, and which will certainly appear improbable to readers 

| who are but little informed with reſpect to Mexican antiquity, is, that 

i having diſcovered the exceſs. of a few hours in the ſolar above the civil 

year, they made uſe of intercalary days to bring them to an equality ; 
but with this difference in regard to the method eſtabliſhed by Julius: 
Cæſar in the Roman calendar, that they did not interpoſe a day every” 
four years, but thirteen days, (making uſe here even of this favourite: 
number) every fifty- two years; which produces the ſame regulation of 
time. At the expiration of the century they broke, as we ſhall men- 
tion hereafter, all their kitchen utenſils, fearing that then alſo the 
fourth age, the ſun and all the world were to be ended, and the laſt | 

night they performed the famous ceremony of the new fire. As ſoon 

as they were aſſured by the new fire, that a new century, according to» = 
their belief, was granted to them by the gods, they employed the thir- 
teen following days, in ſupplying their kitchen utenſils, in furniſhing. 
new garments, 1n repairing their temples and houſes, and in making; 
every preparation for the grand feſtivals of the new century. Theſe: 

| thirteen days were the intercalary days repreſented in their paintings by 
blue points; they were not included in the century juſt expired, nor 
5 2 
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BOOK VI. jn that which was juſt commencing, nor did they continue in them their 
” periods of days which they always reckoned from the firſt day to the laſt 
day of the century. When the intercalary days were elapſed, they began 
the new century with the year 1. Tochtli, and the day 1. Cipactli, 
upon the 26th day of our February, as they did at the beginning of 
the preceding century. We would not venture to relate theſe particu- 
lars, if we were not ſupported by the teſtimony of Dr. Siguenza, who, 
in addition to his great learning, his critical ſkill and fincerity, was 
the perſon who moſt diligently exerted himſelf to illuſtrate theſe points, 

and conſulted both the beſt inſtructed Mexicans and Tezcucans, and 
ſtudied their hiſtories and paintings. | 
Boturini affirms, that a hundred and more years before the Chriſtian 
era, the Toltecas adjuſted their calendar, by adding one day every four 
years, and that they continued to do ſo for ſeveral centuries, until the 
Mexicans eſtabliſhed the method we have mentioned: that the cauſe 
of the new metbod was, that two feſtivals concurred upon the fame 
day; the one the moveable feſtival of Tezcatlipoca, the other that of 
Huitzilopochtli, which was fixed ; and that the Colhuan nation had 
celebrated the latter, and paſſed over the former ; upon which Tezcat- 
lipoca in anger predicted, that the monarchy of Colhuacan would ſoon 
be diflolved ; that the worſhip of the ancient gods of the nation would 
ceaſe, and that it would remain confined to the worſhip of one ſole di- 
vinity, which was never ſeen nor underſtood, and ſubjected to the 
power of certain ſtrangers who would arrive from diſtant countries; 
that the kings of Mexico being made acquainted with this prediction, ? 
ordered, that whenever two feſtivals concurred upon the fame day, the 
principal feſtival was to be celebrated on ſuch day, and the other on 
the day aſter; and that the day which was uſually added every four 
years, ſhould be omitted ; and that at the end of the century, the thir- 
teen days ſhould be added inſtead of them. But we are not willing to 
give credit to this account. . . | 
Two things muſt appear truly ſtrange in the Mexican ſyſtem, the 
one 1s, that "I did not regulate their” months by the changes of the 
moon; the other that they uſed no particular character to diſtinguiſh 
one century from another. But with reſpect to the firſt, we do not 
mean that their aſtronomical months did not accord with the lunar 
periods ; 
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periods: becauſe we know that their year was juſtly regulated by Book vi. 1 
the ſun, and becauſe they uſed the ſame name, which was Metztli, in- | 
differently for month or moon. The month now mentioned by us 
is their religious month, according to which they obſerved the celebra- 
tion of feſtivals, and practiſed divination ; not their aſtronomical 
month, of which we know nothing unleſs that it was divided into two 
periods, that is, into the period of the watching, and into that of the 
ſleep of the moon. We are however perſuaded, that they muſt have 
made uſe of ſome characters to diſtinguiſh one century from another, 
as this diſtinction was ſo very eaſy and neceſſary ; but we have not 
been able to aſcertain this upon the authority of any hiſtorian. 
The diſtribution of the ſigns or characters, both of days and years, 1 15 
ſerved the Mexicans as ſuperſtitious prognoſtics, according to which Pirination. 
they predicted the good or bad fortune of infants from the ſign under 
which they were born; and the happineſs or misfortune of marriages, 
the ſucceſs of wars, and of every other thing from the day on which 
they were undertaken or put in execution ; and on this account alſo 
they conſidered not only the peculiar character of every day and year, 
but likewiſe the ruling character of every period of days or years; for 
the firſt ſign or character of every period, was the ruling ſign through 
the whole of it. Of merchants we find, that whenever they withed 
to undertake any journey, they endeavoured to begin it on ſome day of 
that period, during which the ſign Coatl (ſerpent) ruled, and then 
they promiſed themſelves much ſucceſs in their commerce. Thoſe 
perſons who were born under the ſign Quaubth (eagle), were ſuſpected 
to prove mockers and flanderers, if they were males; if females, loqua- 
cious and impudent. The concurrence of the year with the day o 
- the Rabbet was eſteemed the moſt fortunate ſeaſon. = 
Io repreſent a month they painted a circle or wheel, divided into Seer. 
twenty figures ſignifying twenty days, as appears in the plate we have po 


Figures of 
given, ok i is a copy from one publiſhed by Valades, in his Retro the century, 


rica Criſtiana, and the only one hitherto publiſhed. To repreſent the a” 8 | 
year they painted another, which they divided into eighteen figures of the _ | ll 
eighteen months, and frequently painted within the wheel the image ” | [i 
of the moon. The repreſentation which we have given of this image, 2 1 
was taken from that publiſhed by Gemelli, which was a copy from an "ny 
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BOOK VI. ancient painting in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Siguenza (5). The century 

1 repreſented by a wheel divided into fifty- two figures, or rather by 
four figures which were thirteen times deſigned. They uſed to paint 
a ſerpent twiſted about the wheel, which pointed out by four twiſts 
of its body the four principal winds, and the beginnings of the four 
periods of thirteen years. The wheel which we here preſent, is a copy 
of two others, one of which was publiſhed by Valades, and the other 
by Gemelli, within which we have repreſented the ſun, as was gene- 
rally done by the Mexicans. In another place we ſhall explain the fi- 
gures of theſe wheels in order to ſatisfy our curious readers. 


os. The method adopted by the Mexicans to compute months, years, 
Pe and centuries, was, as we have already mentioned, common to all the 
montheof-- - poliſhed nations of Anahuac, without any variation among them ex- 
* cept in the names and figures (c). The Chiapaneſe, who, among the 


tributaries to the crown of Mexico, were the moſt diſtant from the 
capital; inſtead of the names and the figures of the Rabbet, the Cane, 
Flint, and Houſe, made uſe of the names Votan, Lambat, Been, 
and Cbinan, and inſtead of the names of the Mexican days, they a- 
dopted the names of twenty illuſtrious men among their anceſtors, 
among which the four names above mentioned, occupied the ſame 
place that the names Rabbet, Cane, Flint, and Houſe, held amongſt 


the Mexican days. The n names of the dad days of the N 
month were the followin 8: : 


HB 
1 
15 
4if 
#\ 
[1 


0 
if 


1 
i + Ms. 4-46 Me, -- 
4 2. Igh. VVV 
[x 3. VOTAN. 5 Malu. 
} 4. Ghanan. | 1; Flah. 

Ze Abagh. EE Bats. 

6. Tox. 5 12. Enob. 


(5) Three copies of the Mexican year have been publiſhed. The firſt that of Valadds, tbe 
ſecond that of Siguenza, publiſhed by Gemelli, and the third that of Boturini, publiſhed at 
Mexico, in 1770. In that of Siguenza, within the wheel of the century, appears that of 
the year; and in that of Valadeès, within both wheels, that of the month is repreſented. We 
have ſeparated them to make them more intelligible. 
(c) Boturini ſays, that the Indians of the dioceſe of Guaxaca made their year conſiſt of 
thirteen months ; but it muſt have been their aſtronomical or civil year, and not their religi- 


ous year. 
13. BEEN. 
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There was no month in which the Mexicans did not celebrate ſome 
feſtival or other, which was either fixed and eſtabliſhed to be held on a 
certain day of the month, or moveable, from being annexed to ſome 

| figns which did not correſpond with the ſame days in every year. The 

principal moveable feſtivals, according to Boturini, were fixteen in 
number, among which the fourth was that of the god of wine, and 

the thirteenth, that of the god of fire. With reſpect to thoſe feſtivals 
which were fixed, we ſhall mention as conciſely as poſſible, as much 
as we judge will be ſufficient to convey a competent idea of the reli- 


gion and the ſuperſtitious diſpoſition of the Mexicans. 8 
On the ſecond day of the firſt month, they made a great feſtival to Secr, XXX. 
Tlaloc, accompanied with ſacrifices of children, which were purchaſed Dy ers - 
for that purpoſe, and a gladiatorian ſacrifice ; theſe children, which months. 
were purchaſed, were not ſacrificed all at once, but ſucceſſively ſo, in . 
the courſe of three months, which correſponded to thoſe of March 
and April, to obtain from this god the rains which were Mey for 
their maize. 
On the firſt day of the ſecond month, which, in the firſt year of 
their century, correſponded to the 18th of March (4), they made a 
| moſt ſolemn feſtival to the god Xipe, the facrifices offered at which 
were extremely cruel. They dragged the victims by their hair to the 
upper area of the tem ple, where, after they were facrificed in the 
uſual manner, they ſkinned them, and the prieſts clothed themſelves 
in their ſkins, and appeared for ſome days in theſe bloody coverings. 
The owners of priſoners that were ſacrificed, - were bound to faſt ſor 
twenty days, after which they made great banquets, at which mr 
dreſſed the fleſh of the victims. The ſtealers of gold or filver were 5 
ſacrificed along with priſoners, the law of the kingdom having or- 
dained that puniſhment for them. The circumſtance of ſkinning the 
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(d) Whenever we mention the correſpondence of che Mexican months with ours, it is to be 
underſlood of thoſe of the firſt year of their century. . 
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victims, obtained to this month the name of T/acaxipebualizth, or the 
ſkinning of men. At this feſtival, the military went through ſeveral 
exerciſes of arms and practices of war, and the nobles celebrated with 
ſongs the glorious actions of their anceſtors. In Tlaſcala, the nobles, 
as well as the plebeians had dances, at which they were all dreſſed in 
ſkins of animals, and embroidery of gold and filver. On account of 
theſe dances, which were common to all ranks of people, they g gave 
the feſtival as well as the month the name of Coarlhuitl, or the gene- 


ral feſtival. 


In the third month, which began on the 7th. of Apt il, the ſecond 
feſtival of Tlaloc was celebrated with the ſacrifice of ſome children. 
The ſkins of the victims, which were facrificed to the god Xipe, in 


the preceding month, were carried in proceſſion to a temple called Jo- 
pico, which was within the incloſure of the greater temple, and there de- 


poſited in a cave. In this ſame month the Xochimanqui, or thoſe who 
traded in flowers, celebrated the feſtival of their goddeſs Coatlicue, and 


preſented her garlands of flowers curiouſly woven. But before this of- 
;> tering was made, no perſon was allowed to ſmell theſe flowers. The 


. 


miniſters of the temples watched every night of this month, and on 


that account made great fires ; hence the month took the name of 
Toxoztonli, or little watch. 


The fourth month was called Hucitozostli, or great watch; be- 


cauſe, during this month, not only the prieſts, but alſo the nobility 
and populace, kept watch. They drew blood from their ears, eye- 
| brows, noſe, tongue, arms, and thighs, to expiate the faults committed 


by their ſenſes, and expoſed at their doors leaves of the ſword-graſs, 
coloured with blood, but with no other intention, probably, than to 


make oſtentation of their penance. In this manner they prepared 


themſelves for the feſtival of the goddeſs Centeotl, which was cele- 
brated with ſacrifices of human victims and animals, particularly of 
quails, and with many warlike exerciſes, which they performed before 


the temple of this goddeſs. Little girls carried ears of maize to the 
temple, and after offering them to that falſe divinity, carried them to 
granaries, in order that theſe ears, thus hallowed, might preſerve all the 

reſt of the grain from any deſtructive inſet. This month commenced 
on the 27ta of April. 1 


The 
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The fifth month, which began upon the 17th of May, was al:noſt BOOK vl. 
wholly feſtival. The firſt, which was one of the four principal feſ- 7 
tivals of the Mexicans, was that which they made in honour of 9 
their great god Tezcatlipoca. Ten days before it a prieſt dreſſed him- val of the 
ſelf in the ſame habit and badges which diſtinguiſhed that god, and went =” 
out of the temple with a bunch of flowers in his hands, and a little flute 
of clay which made a very ſhrill ſound. Turning his face firſt towards 
the eaſt, and afterwards to the other three principal winds, he ſounded 
the flute loudly, and then taking up a little duſt from the earth with 
his finger, he put it to his mouth and ſwallowed it. Upon hearing 
the ſound of the flute, all kneeled down ; criminals were thrown into 
the utmoſt terror and conſternation, and with tears implored that god 
to grant a pardon to their tranſgreſſions, and hinder them from being 
diſcovered and detected; warriors prayed to him ſor courage and 
ſtrength againſt the enemies of the nation, ſucceſsful victories, and a 
; multitude of priſoners for ſacrifices ; and all the reſt of the people, 
uſing the ſame ceremony of taking up and eating the duſt, ſupplicated 
with fervour the clemency of the 3 The ſound of the little flute 0 
was repeated every day until the feſtival. One day before it, the 
lords carried a new habit to the idol, which the prieſts immediately 
put upon it, and kept the old one as a relique in ſome repoſitory of 
the temple ; they adorned the idol with particular enſigns of gold and 
beautiful feathers, and raiſed up the tapeſtry, which always covered 
the entrance of the ſanctuary, that the image of their god might be 
ſeen and adored by the multitude. When the day of the feſtival ar- 
rived, the people flocked to the lower area of the temple. Some 
prieſts painted black, and dreſſed in a fimilar habit with the idol, car- 
ricd it aloft upon a litter, which the youths and virgins of the temple, 
bound with thick cords of wreaths of criſp maize, and put one of theſe 
wreaths round the neck, and a garland on the head of the idol. This 
cord, the emblem of drought, which they deſired to prevent, was 
called Toxcatl, which name was likewiſe given to the month on ac- _ 
count of this ceremony. All the youths and virgins of the temple, 
as well as the nobles of the court, carried ſimilar wreaths about their 
necks and in their hands. Then followed a proceſſion through the. 
lower area of the .temple, where flowers and odoriferous herbs were 


Q q 2 ſcattered ; 
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BOOK Iv. ſcattered; two prieſts offered incenſe to the idol, which two others 
— carried upon their ſhoulders. In the mean while the people kept kneel- 


ing, ſtriking their backs with thick knotted cords. When the pro- 


ceſſion finiſhed, and alſo their diſcipline, they carried back the idol to 


the altar, and made abundant offerings to it of gold, gems, flowers, 


feathers, animals, and proviſions, which were prepared by the virgins 
and other women, who, on account of ſome particular vow, aſſiſted 


for that day in the ſervice of the temple. Theſe proviſions were car- 
ried in proceſſion by the fame virgins, who were led by a reſpectable 


prieſt, dreſſed in a ſtrange fantaſtical habit, and laſtly the youths car- 


ried them to the habitations of the prieſts 18 whom they had been 
prepared. 


Afterwards. they made the Gicritice of the victim repreſenting the 


god Tezcatlipoca. This victim was the handſomeſt and beſt ſhaped youth 
of all the priſoners. They ſelected him a year before the feſtival, 
and during that whole time he was always dreſſed in a ſimilar habit 
with the idol; he was permitted to go round the city, but always ac- 
ocompanied by a ſtrong guard, and was adored every where, as the liv- 
ing image of that ſupreme divinity. Twenty days before the feſtival, 
"this youth married four beautiful girls, and on the five days preceding 
the feſtival, they gave him ſumptuous entertainments, and allowed 
him all the pleaſures of life. On the day of the feſtival, they led him 
with a numerous aftendance to the temple of Tezcatlipoca, but before 
they came there they diſmiſſed his wives. He, accompanied the idol 
in the proceſſion, and when the hour of farifice was come, they 
Atretched him upon the altar, and the high prieſt with great reverence 
opened his breaſt and pulled out his heart. His body was not, like the 


bodies of other victims, thrown down the ſtairs, but carried in the arms 


of the prieſts and beheaded at the bottom of the temple. - His head was 
 ftcung up in the T: zompantli, among the reſt of the ſkulls of the vic- 


tims which were ſacrificed to Tezcatlipoca, and his legs and arms. 
were dreſſed and prepared for the tables of the lords. After the ſacri- 
fice, a grand dance took place of the collegiate youths and nobles who 


were preſent at the feſtival. At ſun-ſet, the virgins of the temple made 


2 new offering of bread baked with honey. This bread, with ſome 


other things unknown to us, was put before the altar of Tezcatlipoca, 
and 
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and was deſtined to be the reward of the youths who ſhould be the BOOK v1. 
victors in the race which they made down the ſtairs of the temple; "YY 
they were alſo rewarded with a garment, and received the praiſe and 
applauſe of the prieſts as well as the people who were ſpectators. The 
_ feſtival was concluded by diſmiſſing from the ſeminaries all the youths 
and virgins who were arrived' at an age fit for marriage. The youths 
who remained, mocked the others with fatirical and humorous raillery, 
and threw at them handfuls of ruſhes and other things, upbraiding 
them with leaving the ſervice of god for the pleaſures of matrimony ; 
the prieſts always grantin g them indulgence u in this emanation of * 
ful vivacity. = 
In this fame fifth month, the firſt feſtival of Huitzilopochtli was Ser. 
celebrated. The prieſts made a ſtatue of this god of the regular ſta- D 
ture of a man; they made the fleſh of a heap of Tzobualli, which feſſival of 
is a certain eatable plant, and the bones of the wood Mizquitl. They — pf 5 
dreſſed it in cotton with a mantle of feathers ; put on its head a ſmall _ 
paraſol of paper, adorned with beautiful feathers, and above that a 
bloody little knife of flint-ſtone, upon its breaſt a plate of gold, and -;. 
on its garment were ſeveral figures repreſenting bones of the dead, and 
the image of a man torn in pieces; by which they intended to ſignify 
either the power of this god in battle, or the terrible revenge, which, 
according to their mythology, he took againſt thoſe who conſpired 
apainſt the honour and life of his mother. They put this ſtatue in a 
litter made on four wooden ferpents, which four principal officers of 
the Mexican army bore from the place where the ſtatue was formed, into 
the altar where it was placed. Several youths forming a circle, 
and joining themſelves together by means of arrows, which they 
laid hold of with their hands, the one by the head, the other by the 
point, carried before the litter a piece of paper more than fifteen perches: 
long, on which, probably, the glorious actions of that falſe divinity 
were repreſented, and which they ſung to the ſound of muſical inſtru- 
ments. | 
When the day of the feſtival was arrived, in the morning they made 
a great ſacrifice of quails, v hich after their heads were twiſted off, they 
threw at the foot of the altar. The firſt who made this ſacrifice was the 
king, after him the prieſts, and laſtly, the people. Of this great pro- 
fuſion 
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BOOK VI. fuſion of quails, one part was dreſſed for the king's table, and thofe 
bh eg OT prieſts, and the remainder was reſerved for another occaſion. 
Every perſon who was preſent at the feſtival, carried a clay cenſer, and. 
a quantity of bitumen of Judea, to burn in offering to their god, and 
all the coal which was made uſe of was afterwards collected in a 
large ſtove called Tlexictli. On account of this ceremony they called 
this feſtival the zncen/ing of Huitzilopochtli. Immediately after fol- 
lowed the dance of the virgins and prieſts. The virgins dyed their 
faces, their arms were adorned with red feathers, on their heads they 
_ wore garlands of criſp leaves of maize, and in their hands they bore 
canes which were cleft, with little flags of cotton or paper in them. 
The faces of the prieſts were dyed black, their foreheads bound with 
little ſhields of paper, and their lips daubed with honey, they covered 
their natural parts with paper, and each held a ſceptre, at the extre- 
mity of which was a flower made of feathers, and above that another 
tuft of feathers. Upon the edge of the ſtove two men danced, bear- 
ing on their backs certain cages of pine. The prieſts in the courſe of 
their dancing, from time to time, touched the earth with the extre- 
mituy of their ſceptres, as if they reſted themſelves upon them. All 
theſe ceremonies had their particular ſignification, and the dance on 
account of the feſtival at which it took place was called Toxca- 
cbocbolla. In another ſeparate place, the court and military peo- 
ple danced. The muſical inſtruments, which in ſome dances were 
placed in the centre, on this occaſion were kept without and hid, ſo 
that the ſound of them was heard but the muſicians were unſeen. 
One year before this feſtival, the priſoner who was to be facrificed 
to Huitzilopochli, to which priſoner they gave the name of Ixteocale, 
which ſignifies, Viſe Lord of Heaven, was ſelected along with the vic- 
tim for Tezcatlipoca. Both of them rambled about the whole year; 
with this difference however, that the victim of Tezcatlipoca was 
adored, but not that of Huitzilopochtli. When the day of the feſtival 
was arrived, they dreſſed the priſoner in a curious habit of painted pa- 
per, and put on his head a mitre made of the feathers of an eagle, 
with a plume upon the top of it. He carried upon his back a ſmall net, 
and over it a little bag, and in this dreſs he mingled himſelf in the 
dance of the courtiers. The moſt ſingular thing reſpecting this priſoner 
Was, 
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was, that although he was doomed to die on that day, yet he had the 
liberty of fixing the hour of the ſacrifice himſelf. Whenever he choſe 
he preſented himſelf to the prieſts, in whoſe arms, and not upon the 
altar, the ſacrificer broke his breaſt, and pulled out his heart. When 
the ſacrifice was ended, the prieſts began a great dance, which conti- 


nued all the remainder of the day, excepting ſome intervals, which 


they employed to repeat the incenſe-offerings. At this ſame feſtival, 


the prieſts made a flight cut on the breaſt and on the belly of all 
the children of both er which were born within one preceding 


year. This was the ſign or character, by which the Mexican na- 
tion ſpecially acknowledged itſelf conſecrated to the worſhip of its 
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protecting god; and this is alſo the reaſon why ſeveral authors have 


believed, that the rite of circumciſion was eſtabliſned among the 


Mexicans (e). But if 2 the * of Yucatan and the Toto- 


Nacas 


(e) F. Acoſta ſays, that 46 J  Meſſicani ſacrificavano ne 3 nc e 1 0 e il membro ge- 


nitale nel che in qualche maniera contra ffacevano la circonciſione de' Giudei.“ But if this au- 


thor ſpeaks of the true Mexicans, that is, the deſcendants of the ancient Aztecas who founded 
the city of Mexico, whoſe hiſtory we write, his aſſertion is abſolutely falſe ; for after the moſt 


diligent ſearch and enquiry, there is not the ſmalleſt veſtige of ſuch a rite to be found 


among them. If he ſpeaks of the Totonacas, who, by having been ſubjects of the king of 


Mexico, are, by ſeveral authors, called Mexicans, it is true, that they made ſuch an inciſion | 


on children. 
The indecent and lying author of the work, entitled, 66 1 Philofo FR for tes 
Anericains, adopis the account given by Acoſta, and makes a long diſcourſe on the origin 


of circumcifion, which he believes to have been invented by the Egyptians, or the Ethiopi- 
ans, to preſerve themſelves, as he ſays, from worms, which trouble inhabitants of the torrid 


zone Who are not circumciſed. He aflirms, that the H ebrews learned it from the Egy ptians, 


and that at fir ſt it was a mere phyſical remedy, but was afterwards by fanaticiſm conſtituted a a 
religious ceremony: that the heat of the torrid zone is the cauſe of this diſorder, and that 
the Mexicans, and other nations of America, in order to free themſelves from it, adopted eir- 


cumciſion. But leaving aſide the falſeneſs of his principles, and his fondneſs to diſeuſs mi- 
nutely every ſubje& which has any connexion with obſcene pleaſures, that we may attend to 


that only which concerns our hilory, we aſſert that no traces of the practice of circumciſion 
| have ever been found among the Mexicans, or among the nations ſubjected by them, except 


the Totonacas; nor did we ever hear of any ſuch diſtemper of worms in theſe countries, though 
they are all fituated under the torrid zone, and we viſited for thirteen years all kinds of ſick 
perſons. Beſides, if heat is the cauſe of ſuch a diſtemper, it ought to have been more fre- 


quent in the native country of that author than in the inland provinces of Mexico, where 


the ęlimate is more temperate. M. Maller, who is quoted by the ſame author, made no leſs 
a miſtake ; in his Diſcourſe on Circumciſion, inſerted in the Encyclopedia, he, from not hav- 
ing underitood the expreſſions of Acoſta, believed that they cut the ears and the parts of ge- 
neration, of all the Mexican children entirely off; in wonder at which he aſks, if it was 
poſſible that many of them could remain alive after ſo eruel an operation? But if we had 
belicved what M. Maller believed, we would — have od how there came to be any Mext- 


Cans 
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nacas uſed this rite, it was never practiſed by the Mexicans, or any 
other nation of the empire. 

In the ſixth month, which began upon the ſixth of June, the third 
feſtival of the god Tlaloc was celebrated. They ſtrewed the temple 
in a curious manner with ruſhes from the lake of Citlaltepec. The 
prieſts who went to fetch them, committed various hoſtilities upon all 


paſſengers whom they met in their way, plundering them of every 


thing they had about them, and ſometimes even ſtripping them quite 


naked, and beating them if they made any reſiſtance. With ſuch im- 


punity were theſe prieſts, turned aſſaſſins, favoured, that they not 
only robbed the common people, but even carried off the royal tributes 


from the collectors of them, if they chanced to meet with them, no 
private perſons being allowed to make complaint againſt them, nor the 
king to puniſh them for ſuch enormities. On the day of the feſtival, 

they all eat a certain kind of gruel which they called Ezzalli, from 
which the month took the name of Etzalgualixtli. They carried to 
the temple a vaſt quantity of painted paper and elaſtic gum, with which 


they beſmeared the paper and the cheeks of the idol. After this ridi- 


culous ceremony, they ſacrificed ſeveral priſoners who were clothed in 
habits the ſame with that of the god Tlaloc, and his companions, and 
in order to complete the ſcene of their cruelty, the prieſts, attended by 
a great croud of people, went in veſſels to a certain place of the lake, 
where in former times there was a whirlpool, and there ſacrificed two 


children of both ſexes, by drowning them, along with the hearts of 
the priſoners who had been facrificed at this feſtival, in order to obtain 


from their gods the neceſſary rains for their fields. Upon this occa- 
ſion, thoſe miniſters of the temple, who, in the courſe of that year, 
had either been negligent in office, or convicted of ſome high miſde- 
meanor which was not, however, deſerving of capital puniſhment, 


were ſtripped of their prieſthood, and received a chaſtiſement ſimilar 


to the trick which is practiſed on ſeamen the firſt time they paſs the 


— 


cans at all in the ada > ? That no future miſtakes may be committed by thoſe who read the 
ancient Spaniſn hiſtorians of America, it is neceſſary to be obſerved, that RI theſe hiſtorians 


ſay that the Mexicans, or other nations /acrificed the tongue, the ears, or any other member 
of the body, all they mean by it is, that they made ſome flight inciſion in thgſe members, and 


drew ſome blood from them, 


5 5 line, 
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line, but more ſevere, as by being repeatedly ducked in the water they BOOK VI. 
were at laſt ſo exhauſted, it became neceſſary to carry them home to 


their houſes to be recovered. 

In the ſeventh month, which began upon the 26th of June, the feſtival 
of Huixtocihuatl, the goddeſs of ſalt, was celebrated. A day before the 
feſtival there was a great dance of women, who danced in a circle, joined 
to each other by ſtrings or cords of different flowers, and wearing gar- 


lands of wormwood on their heads. A female priſoner, clothed in 


the habit of the idol of that goddeſs, was placed in the centre of the 


circle. The dancing was accompanied with ſinging, in both of which 


two old reſpectable prieſts took the lead. This dance continued the 


whole night, and in the morning after, the dance of the prieſts began, 


and laſted the whole day, without any other interruption than the ſa- 


crifice of priſoners. The prieſts wore decent garments, and held in 
: their hands thoſe beautiful yellow flowers which the Mexicans called 
Cempoalxochitl, and many Europeans Indian Carnations; at ſun-ſet 
they made the ſacrifice of the female Pon, and concluded the feſti- - 


val with ſumptuous banquets. 


During the whole of this month che Mexicans made 8 rejoic- 
ings. They wore their beſt dreſſes ; dances and amuſements in their 
gardens were frequent ; the poems which they fang were all on love, or 
ſome other equally pleaſing ſubject. The populace went a hunting in 
the mountains, and the nobles uſed warlike exerciſes in the field, and 
ſometimes in veſſels upon the lake. Theſe rejoicings of the nobility 
procured to this month the name of Tecuilbuitl, the feſtival of the 


lords, or of Tecuilhuitontli, the ſmall feſtival of the lords, as it was 
truly fo, in compariſon of the feſtival of the following month, 


In the eighth month, which began upon the 16th day of July, they 


made a ſolemn feſtival to the coddeſs Centeotl, under the name of X7- 


| Ionen; for as we have already mentioned, they changed the name ac- 


cording to the ſtate of the maize. On this feſtival they called her i- 
onen; becauſe the ear of maize, while the grain was ſtil] tender, was 
— Xilotl. The feſtival continued eight days, during which there 


was conſtant dancipg in the temple of that goddeſs. On ſuch days, the 


king and the nobles. gave away meat and drink to the populace, both 
of which were placed in rows in the under area of the temple, and there 
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the Chiampinolh, which was one of their moſt common drinks, was 
given, and alſo the Tamalli, which was paſte of maize, made into ſmall 
rolls, and alſo other proviſions, of which we ſhall treat hereafter. Pre- 


ſents were made to the prieſts, and the nobles invited each other reci- 


procally to entertainments, and pretented each other with gold, filver, 
beautiful feathers, and curious animals. They ſung the glorious ac- 
tions of their anceſtors, and boaſted of the nobleneſs and antiquity of 


their families. At ſun-ſet, when the feaſting of the populace was 
ended, the prieſts had their dance which continued four hours, and on 
that account there was a ſplendid illumination in the temple. The 


laſt day was celebrated with the dance of the nobility and the military, 
among whom danced alſo a female priſoner, who repreſented that god- 


deſs, and was facrificed after the dance along with the other priſon- 


ers. Thus the feſtival, as well as the.month, had the name of Huet- | 
tecuilbuitl, that is, the great feſtival of the lords. 


In the ninth month, which began on the 5th of AuguR; the ſecond 


| feſtival of Huitzilopochtli was kept; on which, beſides the uſual cere- 


monies, they adorned all the idols with flowers ; not only thoſe which 
were worſhipped 1 in the temples, but likewiſe thoſe which they had 
for private devotion in their houſes ; from whence the month was 


called Tlaxochimaco. The night preceding the feſtival Was employed 


8 Ff r. 
XIV. 


Teſtivals of 


the tenth, ele- 


venth, 


twe th, and 
thirteenth 
months. 


in preparing the meats which they eat next day with the greateſt ju- 
bilee. The nobles of both ſexes danced together, the arms of the 
one reſting on the ſhoulders of the other. This dance, which laſted 
until the evening, finiſhed with the ſacrifice of ſome priſoners. In 
this month alſo the feſtival of Jacateuctli, the god « of commerce, was 
held, accompanied with ſacrifices. 


In the tenth month, the beginning of which was on the 2 «th of 
Auguſt, they kept the feſtival of Xiuhteuctli, god of fire. In the 
preceding months, the prieſts brought out of the woods a large tree, 
which they fixed in the under area of the temple. The day before 
the ſeſtival they ſtript off its branches and bark, and adorned it with 
painted paper, and from that time it was reverenced as the image of 
Xiuhteuctli. The owners of the priſoners which were to be ſacrificed 
on this occaſion, dyed their bodies with red ochre, to reſemble in ſome 
meaſure the colour of fire, and were drefled in their beſt garments. 


They 
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They went to the temple, accompanied by their priſoners, and paſſed gOOK vl. 
the whole night in finging and dancing with them. The day of the 
feſtival being arrived, and alſo the hour of the ſacrifice, they tied the 
hands and feet of the victims, and ſprinkled the powder of Jaubth ( 
in their faces, in order to deaden their ſenſes, that their torments might 
be leſs painful. Then they began the dance, each with his victim 
upon his back, and one after the other threw thein into a large fire 
kindled in the area, from which they ſoon after drew them with 
| hooks of wood, to complete the ſacrifice upon the altar in the ordi- 
nary way. The Mexicans gave to this month the name of Xocobuetxi, 
which ſignifies the maturity of the fruits. The Tlaſcalans called the 
ninth month Miccailbeuiel, or the feſtival of the dead; bec. auſe in it 
they made oblations for the ſouls of the deceaſed; and the tenth month 
Hueimiccaithuitl, or the grand feſtival of the dead; becauſe in that they 
vore mourning, and made lamentation for the death of their anceſtors. 
Five days before the commencement of the eleventh month, which 
began on the 14th of September, all feſtivals ceaſed. During the firſt 
eight days of the month, was a dance, but without muſic or ſinging; 
every one directing his movements according to his own pleaſure. Af. 
ter this period was elapſed, they clothed a female priſoner in the habit 
of Teteoinan, or the mother of the gods, whoſe feſtival was cele- 
| brating ; the priſoner was attended by many women, and particularly 
by the midwives, who for four whole days employed themſelves to a- 
muſe and comfort her. When the principal day of the feſtival was 
arrived, they led this woman to the upper area of the temple of that 
goddeſs, where they ſacrificed her; but this was not performed in the 
| uſual mode, nor upon the common altar where other victims were ſa- 
_  crificed, for they beheaded her upon the ſhoulders of another woman, 
and ſtripped her ſkin of, which a youth, with a numerous attend- 
| ance, carried to preſent to the idol of Huitzilopochtli, in memory of 
the inhuman facrifice which their anceſtors had made of the princeſs 
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6s The Jauhtli is a plant whoſe ſtem is about a cubit long, its le es are fimilar to thoſe 

of the willow, but indented, its flowers are yellow and the roots thin, The flowers, as well 
as the other parts of the plant, have the ſame ſmell and taſte as thoſe of the aniſe. It is very 

_ uſeful in medicine, and the Mexican phyficians applied it in different diſtem pers; jt was alſo 
made uſe of for many ſuperſtitious ends, 
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of Colhuacan ; but before it was preſented, they facrificed in the uſual 
mode four priſoners, in memory, as is probable, of the four Xochi- 
milcan priſoners which they had facrificed during their captivity in 
Colhuacan. In this month they made a review of their troops, and 
enliſted thoſe youths who were deſtined to the profeſſion of arms, and 
who, in future were to ſerve in war when there ſhould be occaſion. 
All the nobles and the populace ſwept the temples, on which account 


this month took the name of Ochpanixtli, which ſignifies, a ſweeping, 
They cleaned and mended the ſtreets, and repaired the aqueducts and 


their houſes, all which labours were attended with many ſuperſtitious 
rites. 


In the belfch month, which began upon the 4th of October, they 


cebrated the feſtival of the arrival of the gods, which they expreſſed 


_ temples, and the corner ſtones of the ſtreets of the city with green 
branches. On the 18th, the gods, acording to their accounts, began 
to arrive, the firſt of whom was the great god Tezcatlipoca. They 


by the word 7. zotleco, which name alſo they gave to both the month 


and the feſtival. On the 16th day of this month, they covered all the 


| ſpread before the door of the ſanctuary of this god a mat made of the 


palm- tree, and ſprinkled upon it ſome powder of maize. The highh- 


prieſt ſtood in watch all the preceding night, and went frequently to 
look at the mat, and as ſoon as he diſcovered any footſteps upon the 
powder, which had been trod upon, no doubt, by ſome other deceit- 


ful prieſt, he began to cry out, © Our great god is now arrived.” All 
the other prieſts, with a great croud of people, repaired there to adore 


him, and celebrate his arrival with hymns and dances, which were 
repeated all the reſt of the night. On the two days following, other 


gods ſucceſſively arrived, and on the twentieth and laſt day, when they 
believed that all their gods were come, a number of youths dreſſed in 


the form of various monſters, danced around a large fire, into which, 


from time to time, they threw priſoners, who were there conſumed as 


burnt ſacrifices. At ſun-ſet they made great entertainments, at which 
they drank more than uſual, imagining, that the wine with which 
they filled their bellies, would ferve to waſh the feet of their gods. 
To ſuch exceſſes did the barbarous ſuperſtition of thoſe people lead! 
Nor was the ceremony which they practiſed, in order to preſerve their 

children 
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children from the evil which they dreaded from one of their gods, leſs 
extravagant : this was the cuſtom of ſticking a number of feathers on 
their ſhoulders, their arms, and legs, by means of turpentine. 


In the thirteenth month, which began on the 24th of October, 
the feſtival of the gods of water and the mountains, was celebrated. 


The name Tepcilbuitl, which was given to this month, fignified only 


the feſtival of the mountains. They made little mountains of paper, 
on which they placed ſome little ſerpents made of wood, or of roots 
of trees, and certain ſmall idols called Ehecatotontin, covered with a 
particular paſte. They put both upon the altars and worſhipped them, 
as the images of the gods of the mountains, ſung hymns to them, and 
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preſented copal and meats to them. The priſoners who were ſacrificed 


at this feſtival were five in number, one man and four women; to each 


of which a particular name was given, alluding, Probably, to ſome 


myſtery of which we are ignorant. They clothed them in painted 
paper, which was beſmeared with elaſtic gum, and carried them in pro- 


ceſſion in litters, aſter which they ſacrificed them in the uſual manner. 
In the fourteenth month, which commenced on the 1 zth of Novem- 
ber, was the feſtival of Mixcoatl, goddeſs of the chace. It was pre- 
ceded by four days of rigid and general faſting, accompanied with the 
effuſion of blood, during which time they made arrows and darts for 
the ſupply of their arſenals, and alſo certain ſmall arrows which they 
placed together with pieces of pine, and ſome meats, upon the tombs 
of their relations, and after one day burned them. When the faſt was 


over, the inhabitants of Mexico and Tlatelolco went out to a general 
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of the ſive laſt 


months. 


chace in one of the neighbouring mountains, and all the animals which 


they caught were brought, wich great rejoicings to Mexico, where they 
were ſacrificed to Mixcoatl; the king himſelf was preſent not only at 


the ſacrifice, but likewiſe at the hs. They gave to this month the 


name of Quecholli, becauſe at this ſeaſon the beautiful bird which went 
amongſt them by that name, and by many called frammingo, made its 


_ appearance on the banks of the Mexican lake. 
In the fifteenth month, the beginning of which was on the 3d day 


of December, the third and principal feſtival of Huitzilopochtli and 


his brother, was celebrated. On the firſt day of the month, the prieſts 


formed two ſtatues of thoſe two gods, of different ſeeds paſted toge- 
ther, 
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ther, with the blood of children that had been ſacrificed, in which 
in the place of bones they ſubſtituted pieces of the wood of acacia, 
They placed theſe ſtatues upon the principal altar of the temple, and 
during the whole of that night the prieſts kept watch. The day fol- 
lowing, they gave their berediction to the ſtatues, and alſo to a ſmall 


quantity of water which was preſerved in the temple for the purpoſe 
of being ſprinkled on the face of any new king of Mexico, and of the 


general of their armies after their election; but the general, beſides be- 
ing beſprinkled, was required to drink it. As ſoon as the ſtatues were 


conſecrated by this benediction, the dance of both ſexes began, and 


continued all the month for three or four hours every day. During 


the whole of the month a great deal of blood was ſhed ; and four days 
before the feſtival, the maſters of the priſoners which were to be ſacri- 


ficed, and which were ſeleQed for the occaſion, obſerved a faſt, and 
had their bodies painted of various colours. In the morning of the 


| twentieth day, on which the feſtival was held, a grand and folemn pro- 
ceſſion was made. 7 prieſt bearing a ſerpent of wood, which he raiſed 


high up in his hands, called Ezpamitl, and which was the badge of the 


gods of war, went firſt, with another prieſt bearing a ſtandard, ſuch as 


they uſed in their armies. After them came a third prieſt, who carried 


the ſtatue of the god Painalton, the vicar of Huitzilopochtli. Then came 
the victims after the other prieſts, and laſtly, the people. The pro- 
ceſſion ſet out from the greater temple, towards the diſtrict of Teot- 


| lachco, where it ſtopped, while two priſoners of war, and ſome pur- 


chaſed ſlaves, were ſacrificed; they proceeded next to Tlatelolco, Po- 
potla, and Chapoltepec, from whence they returned to the city, and 
after having paſſed through other diſtricts, re-entered the temple. 


This circuit of nine or ten miles, which they performed, conſumed 


che greateſt part of the day, and at all the places where they ſtopped, they 


ſacrificed quails, and, probably, ſome priſoners alſo. When they ar- 
rived at the temple, they placed the ſtatue of Painalton, and the ſtand- 
ard, upon the altar of Huitzilopochtli; the king offered incenſe to the 
two ſtatues of ſeeds, and then ordered another proceſſion to be made 
round the temple, at the concluſion of which they facrificed the reſt 
of the priſoners and ſlaves. Theſe ſacrifices were made at the cloſe of 


day. That night the prieſts kept watch, and the next morning they 
carried 
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carried the ſtatue in paſte of Huitzilopochtli to a great hall, which Book v1. 
was within the precincts of the temple, and there in the preſence only . 


of the king, four principal prieſts, and four ſuperiors of the ſemina- 
naries, the prieſt Quetzalcoat], who was the chief of the Tlamacaz- 
qui, or penance-doers, threw a dart at the ſtatue, which pierced it 
through and through. They then ſaid, that their god was dead. One 
of the principal prieſts cut out the heart of the ſtatue, and gave it to 
the king to cat. The body was divided in two parts; one of which 


was given to the people of Tlatelolco, and the other to the Mexicans. 
The ſhare was again divided into four parts, for the four quarters of 


the city, and each of theſe four parts into as many minute particles 
as there were men in each quarter. This ceremony they expreſſed by 


the word Teocualo, which ſignifies, the god to be eat. The women 
never taſted this facred paſte, probably, becauſe they had no concern 
with the profeſſion of arms. We are ignorant, whether or not they 
made the ſame uſe of the ſtatue of Tiacativepan. The Mexicans gave 
to this month the name of Panquetzalixtli, which ſi gnifies, the raiſing 

of the ſtandard, alluding to the one which they carried in the above 
proceſſion. In this month they employed themſelves i in renewing the : 


boundaries, and repairing the incloſures of their fields. 
In the fixteenth month, which began upon the 23d of December, 


the fifth and laſt feſtival of the gods of water, and the mountains, took 


place. They prepared for it with the uſual auſterities, by makin g ob- 


lations of copal and other aromatic gums. They formed little figures 
of the mountains, which they conſecrated to thoſe gods, and certain 
little idols made of the paſte of various catable ſeeds, of which when 
they had worſhipped them, they opened the breaſts, and cut out the 


hearts, with a weaver's ſhuttle, and afterwards cut off their heads, in 


imitation of the rites of the ſacrifices. The body was divided by the 


heads of families amongſt their domeſtics, in order that by eating them 


they might be . from certain diſtempers, to which thoſe perſons 
who were negligent of worſhip to thoſe deities conceived themſelves 


to be ſubject. They burned the habits in which they had dreſſed the 


ſmall idols, and preſerved the aſhes with the utmoſt care in their ora- 


tories, and alſo the veſſels in which the images had been formed. Be- 


fades theſe rites, which were uſually obſerved in private houſes, they 
: made 
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. 


preceding the feſtival, a ſtrict faſt was obſerved, accompanied with the 
effuſion of blood. This month was called Atemozth, which fignifies 
the deſcent of the water, for a reaſon which we will immediately 


mention /g. 


In the ſeventeenth month, which began upon the 12th of January, 
they celebrated the feſtival of the goddeſs Ilamateuctli. A female pri- 


ſoner was ſelected to repreſent Rar, and was clothed in the habit of her 


idol. They made her dance alone to a tune which ſome old prieſts 


| ſung to her, and ſhe was permitted to expreſs her affliction at her ap- 


proaching death, which, however, was eſteemed a bad omen from 


other victims. At ſun-ſet, on the day of the feſtival, the prieſts adorned 
with the enſigns of various gods, ſacrificed her in the uſual manner, 
and afterwards cut off her head, when one of the prieſts, taking it in his 
hand, began a dance, in which he was joined by the reſt. The prieſts, 
during this ſeſtival, made a race down the ſtairs of the temple; and the 
following day the populace entertained themſelves with a game ſimilar 
to the Lupercalia of the Romans; for running through the ſtreets, 
they beat all the women they met with little bags of hay. In this 
fame month they kept the feſtival of Mictlanteuctli, god of hell, on 
which they made a nocturnal ſacrifice of a priſoner, and alſq the ſe- 
cond feſtival of Jacateuctli, god of the merchants. The name Tititl, 


which they gave to this month, ſignifies the conſtringent power of the 
ſeaſon which the cold occaſions (+). 


In the eighteenth and laſt month, which began on the firſt of Fe- 


bruary, the ſecond feſtival of the god of fire was held. On the roth : 
day of this month, the whole of the Mexican youth went out to the 
chace, nat only of wild beaſts in the woods, but alſo to catch the birds = 


of the lake, On the ſixteenth, the fire of the temple and private | 


houſes was extin guiſhed, and they kindled it anew before the idol of that ä 


e W di Leone, a Dominican, makes Atemoztli ſignify, the altar of the gods ; but the 
name of the altar is Teomomoxtli, not Atemoztli, Boturini pretends that the name is a contrac- 
tion of Ateomomoxtli, but ſuch contractions obtained not among the Mexicans ; befides the 
figure of this month which repreſents water falling obliquely upon the ſteps of an edifice, ex- 
preſſes exactly the deſcent of water ſignified by the word Atemoxili. 


() The above author ſays, that T:2:z1 ſignifies our belly; but all thoſe who underſtand 


the Mexican language know that ſuch a name would be a ſoleciſm, 


5 god, 
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god, which they adorned on the occaſion, with gems and beautiful BOOK vr. 
feathers. The hunters preſented all their ſpoils to the prieſts, one ond 
part of which was conſumed in burnt-offerings to their gods, and the 

other was ſacrificed, and afterwards dreſſed for the tables of the nobi- 

lity and prieſts. The women made oblations of Tamalli, which they 
afterwards diſtributed among the hunters. One of the ceremonies ob- 
ſerved upon this occaſion was that of boring the ears of all the chil- 
dren of each ſex, and putting ear-rings in, them. But the greateſt ſin- 

gularity attending this feſtival was that not a ſingle human victim was 
ſacrificed at it. 

„ celebrated likewiſe i in this th the ſecond feſtival of the mo- 
ther of the gods, reſpecting which, however, we know nothing ex- 
cept the ridiculous cuſtom of lifting up the children by the ears into 

the air, from a belief that they would thereby become higher in ſtature. 
With regard to the name Iacalli, which they gave to w month, we 
are unable to give any explanation (i). 
Atſter the eighteen months of the Mexican year were — on 
the 20th of F ebruary, upon the 21ſt the five days called Nemontemi com- 
menced, during which days no feſtival was celebrated, nor any enter- 
priſe undertaken, becauſe they were reckoned dies infaufti, or unlucky 
days. The child that happened to be born on any of theſe days, if it 
was a boy, got the name of Nemoguichtli, uſeleſs man; if the was a girl, 
received the name of Nencibuatl, uſeleſs woman. 

Among the feſtivals annually celebrated, the moſt ſolemn were thoſe 
of Teoxibuitl, or divine years, of which kind were all thoſe years 
which had the rabbit for their dengminative character. The facrifices 

were on ſuch occaſions more a the oblations more abundant, 

and the dances more ſolemn, eſpecially in Tlaſcala, in Huexotzinco, 
and Cholula. In like manner, the feltivals at the beginning of every 

period of thirteen years, were attended with more pomp and gravity ; 

that is, in the years 1 Tochth, 1 Acatl, 1 Tecpatl, and 1 Calli. 

But the feſtival which was celebrated every fifty-two years, was by far 81 e + 


the moſt ſplendid and moſt ſolemn, not only among the Mexicans, but * 


tival, 


(i) Zzcalli fignifies, Behold the houſe, The interpretations given by Wen. and 
Leone are too violent. 


Vol. I. 8 8 like- 
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— —ð 


to be kindled. 
ſuſpence and ſolicitude, hoping on the one hand to find from the new. 


ing to it. On the laſt night of their century, they extinguiſhed the 
fire of all the temples and houſes, and broke their veſſels, earthen pots, 
and all other kitchen utenſils, preparing themſelves in this manner for 
the end of the world, which at the termination of each century they ex- 
pected with terror. The prieſts, clothed in various dreſſes and enſigns 
of their gods, and accompanied by a vaſt croud of people, iſſued from 


the temple out of the city, directing their way towards the mountain 
Huixachtla, near to the city of Iztapalapan, upwards of ſix miles di- 
ſtant from the capital. They regulated their journey in ſome meaſure. 
by obſervation of the ſtars, in order that they might arrive at the 


mountain a little before midnight, on the top of which the new fire Was. 
In the mean. while, the people remained in the utmoſt. 


fire a new century granted to mankind, and fearing on the other hand, 


the total deſtruction of mankind, if the fire, by divine interference, 


ſſhould not be permitted to kindle. Huſbands covered the faces of their 


| pregnant. wives with the leaves of the aloe, and ſhut them. up in gra- 


naries; becauſe they were afraid that they would be converted into 


wild beaſts and would devour them. They alſo covered the faces of. 
children in that way, and did not allow them to ſleep, to prevent. their 


being transformed into mice, All thoſe who did not go out with the 


prieſts, mounted upon terraces, to obſerve from thence the event of 
the ceremony. The office of kindling the fire on this occaſion be- 
| longed. excluſively to a prieſt of Copolco, one of the diſtricts of. the. 


city. The inſtruments for this purpoſe were, as we have already men- 


tioned, two. pieces. of wood, and the glace on which the fire was produced. 
from them, Was the breaſt of ſome brave priſoner whom they ſacri- 
ficed. As. ſoon as the fire was kindled, they all at once- -exclaimed. 


with joy ; and a great fire was made on the mountain that it might. 


be ſeen from afar, in which they afterwards. burned the victim whom 
they had ſacrificed. 


fire, and ſtrove with each other who ſhould carry it moſt ſpeedily to 


Immediately they took up portions.of the ſacred 


their houſes. The prieſts carried. it to the greater temple of Mex- 


ico, from whence all the inhabitants of that capita] were ſupplied. with 


it. Durin g the thirteen days which followed the renewal of the fire, 
which 
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which were the intercalary days, interpoſed between the paſt and enſu- 
ing century to adjuſt the year with the courſe of the ſun, they em- 
ployed themſelves in repairing and whitening the public and private 
buildings, and in furniſhing themſelves with new dreſſes and domeſtic 
utenſils, in order that every thing might be new, or at leaſt appear 


to be fo, upon the commencement of the new century. On the firſt 


day of that year, and of that century, which as we have already men- 
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tioned, correſponded to the 26th of February, for no perſon was it 


lawful to taſte water before mid-day. At that hour the ſacrifices be- 
gan, the number of which was ſuited to the grandeur of the feſtival. 


Every place reſounded with the voice of gladneſs and mutual congra- 
tulations on account of the new century which heaven had granted to 


them. The illuminations made during the firſt nights were extremely 


magnificent; their ornaments of dreſs, their entertainments, dances, 


and public games, were ſuperiorly ſolemn. Amongſt the laſt, amidſt 


an immenſe concourſe of people, and the moſt lively demonſtrations. 


of joy, the game of the flyers, which we ſhall deſcribe in another 


place, was exhibited; in which the number of flyers were four, and 


the number of turns which each made in his flight, thirteen, which 
ſignified the four periods of thirteen years, of which the century was 


compoſed. 
What we have hitherto related concerning the feſtivals of the Mexi- 
cans, clearly evinces their ſuperſtitious character; but it will appear 


ſtill more evident from the account we are now to give of the rites 
which they obſerved upon the birth of children, at their marriages, and 


at funerals. 
As ſoon as a child was born, the midwife, after cutting the navel 


| ſtring, and burying the ſecundine, bathed it, faying theſe words; 
Receive the water; for the goddeſs Chalchiuhcueje 7s thy mother. May 


this bath cleanſe the ſpots which thou beareſt from the womb of thy no- 


ther, purify thy heart and give thee a good and perfect ge. Then ad- 
dreſſing her prayer to that goddeſs, ſhe demanded in ſimilar words the 


ſame favour from her; and taking up the water again with her right 
hand, ſhe blew upon it, and wet the mouth, head, and breaſt of the 
child with it, and after bathing the whole of its body, ſhe ſaid: May 
. inv 2 ble Ged deſcend upon this water, and cleanſe thee of every ſin 
— n and 
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BOOK VI. and impurity, and free thee from evil fortune : and then turnin g to the 


child, ſhe ſpoke to it thus: Lovely child, the gods Ometeuctli and 
Omecihuatl have created thee in the higheſt place of heaven, in order to 


ſend thee into the world; but know that the life on which thou art en- 


tering is ſad, painful, and full of uneafineſs and miſeries: nor will thou 
be able to eat thy bread without labour: May God aſſiſt thee in the many 
adverſities which await thee. This ceremony was concluded with con- 
gratulations to the parents and relations of the child. If it was the 


ſon of the king, or of any great lord, the chief of his ſubjects came to 


_ congratulate the father, and to wiſh the higheſt proſperity to his 
child (4). 


When the firſt bathing was is done, the diviners were conſulted con 


cerning the fortune of the child, for which purpoſe they were in- 
formed of the day and hour of its birth. They conſidered the na- 
ture of the ſign of that day, and the ruling ſign of that period of 
thirteen days to which it belonged, and if it was born at midnight, = 
two figns concurred, that i is, the ſign of the day which was juſt con- 
cluding, and that of the day which was juſt beginning. After having 3 
made their obſervations, they pronounced the good or bad fortune of 
the child. If it was bad, and if the fifth day after its birth- day, on 
which the ſecond bathing was uſually performed, was one of the dies 


infauſti, the ceremony was poſtponed until a more favourable occaſion. 


To the ſecond bathing, which was a more ſolemn rite, all the relations 
and friends, and ſome young boys were invited ; and if the parents 
were in good circumſtances, they gave great entertainments, and made 
preſents of apparel to all the gueſts. If the father of the child was a 


military perſon, he prepared for this ceremony a little bow, four 
arrows, and a little habit, reſembling in make that which the child, 


when grown up, would wear. If he was a countryman, or an artiſt, 


(4) In Guatemala, and other ſurrounding provinces, the births of male children were cele- 


brated with much ſolemnity and ſuperſtition, As ſoon as the ſon was born a turkey was ſa- 


 crificed, The bathing was performed 1 in ſome fountain, or river, where they made oblations 
of copal, and ſacrifices of parrots. 'The navel ſtring was cut upon an ear. of maize, and with 
2 new knife, which was immediately after caſt into the river, They ſowed the ſeeds of that 
ear, and attended to its growth. with.the utmoſt care, as if it had been a ſacred thing. What 
was reaped from this ſeed was divided into three parts; one of which was given to the di- 


viner; of another part they made pap for the child, and the reſt was N until the 
ſame, child ſhould be 910 enough to be able to ſow it. 
he 
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he prepared ſome inſtruments belonging to his art, proportioned in ſize 
to the infancy of the child. If the child was a girl, they furniſhed a lit- 
tle habit, ſuitable to her ſex, a ſmall ſpindle, and ſome other little inſtru- 
ments for weaving. They lighted a great number of torches, and the 
midwite taking up the child, carried it through all the yard of the 
houſe, and placed it upon a heap of the leaves of ſword graſs, cloſe by 
a baſon of water, which was prepared in the middle of the yard, and 
then undreſſing it, faid : My child, the gods Omemeteuctli and Omecihuatl, 

lords of heaven, have ſent thee to this diſmal and calamitous world... 
Receive this water which is to give thee life.. And after wetting its 


- mouth, head, and breaſt, with forms ſimilar to thoſe of the firſt bath- 


ing, ſhe bathed its whole body, and rubbing every one of its limbs, 
ſaid, Where art thou ill Fortune? In what limb art thou hid? Go far 
from this child. Having ſpoke this, ſhe raiſed up the child to offer it 
to the gods, praying them to adorn it with every virtue. The firſt: 
prayer was offered to the two gods before named, the ſecond to the: 
goddeſs of water, the third to all the gods together, and the fourth to. 
the ſun and the earth. You fun, ſhe ſaid, father of all things that live 
upon theeartb, our mother, receive this child, and proted him as your own. 
ſon ; and fince he is born for war (if his father belonged to the army), 5 
may he die in it, defending the honour of the gods ; ſo may he enjoy in bea- 
ven the delights which are prepared for all thoſe who ſacrifice their lives 
in ſo good a cauſe. She then put in his little hands the inſtruments of. 
that art which he was to exerciſe, with a prayer addreſſed to the pro- 
tecting god of the ſame. The inſtruments of the military art were bu-- | 
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Tried in ſome fields, where, in future, it was imagined the boy Would 
fignt in. battle, and the female inſtruments were buried in the houſe it- 


ſelf, under the ſtone for grinding maize. On this fame occaſion, if: | 
we are to credit Boturini, they obſerved. the ceremony. of paſſing the. 
boy four times through. the fire. 
Before. they put the. inſtruments of any art into the hands of the 
child, the midwife requeſted the young boys who had been invited, to- 
give him a name, which was generally ſuch a name as had been ſu ggeſted 
to them by the father. The midwife then clothed him, and laid him 
in the cogolli, or * praying Joalticitl, the goddeſs of cradles, to 


Warm 
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BOOK VI. warm him and guard him in her boſom, and Joalteuctli, god of the 


night, to make him ſleep. 
The name which was given to boys, was generally taken from the 
ſign of the day on which they were born (a rule particularly practiſed 


among the Mixtecas), as Navuxcchitl, or IV F lower, Macuilcoatl, 
.or V Serpent, and Omecalli, or II Houſe. At other times the name 
was taken from circumſtances attending the birth ; as for inſtance, one 
of the four chiefs who governed the republic of Tlaſcaha, at the time 
of the arrival of the Spaniards, received the name of Citlaipopoca, 
ſmoking ſtar ; becauſe he was born at the time of a comet's appear- 
| ance in the heavens. The child born on the day of the renewal of the 
fire, had the name of Molpitli, if it was a male ; if a female ſhe was 
called Xuhbnenetl, alluding i in both names to circumſtances attending g 
the ſeſtival. Men had in gener the names of animals; women thoſs 
of flowers; in giving which, it is probable, they paid regard both to 
the dream of the Parents, and the counſel of diviners. For the moſt 


part they gave but one name to boys ; afterwards it was uſual for them 


to acquire a ſurname from their actions, as Montezuma I. on account 
of his bravery was given the ſurnames of Ilbuacamina and Tlacaeli. 


When the religious ceremony of bathing was over, an entertain- 


ment was given, the quality and honours of which correſponded with 


the rank of the giver. At ſuch ſeaſons of rejoicing, a little exceſs in 


drinking was permitted, as the diſorderlineſs of drunken perſons extended 


not beyond private houſes. The torches were kept burning till they 
were totally conſumed, and particular care was taken to keep up the 


fire all the four days, which intervened between the firſt and ſecond 
ceremony of bathing, as they were perſuaded that an omiſſion of ſuch 


a nature would ruin the fortune of the child. Theſe rejoicings were 


repeated when they weaned the child, which they f did at 
three years of age (. 


With reſpect to the marriages of the Mexicans, although in them, 


as well as in all their cuſtoms, ſuperſtition had a great ſhare, nothing, 


however, attended them which was repugnant to decency or honour. 
Any marriage between perſons related in the firſt degree of conſan- 


(1) In Guatemala it was uſual to make rejoicings as ſoon as the child began to walk, and 
for ſeven years they continued to celebrate the anniverſary of its birth, 


guinity 
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guinity or alliance, was ſtrictly forbid, not only by the laws of Mexico, BOOK VI. 


but alſo by the laws of Michuacan, unleſs it was between couſins (m). 
The parents were the perſons who ſettled all marriages, and none were 
ever executed without their conſent. When a ſon arrived at an age 
capable of bearing the charges of that ſtate, which in men was from 


the age of twenty to twenty-two years, and in women from ſixteen 
to. eighteen, a ſuitable and proper wife was ſingled out for him; but 


9 


—— 


before the union was concluded on, the diviners were conſulted, whoz . 


after having conſidered the birth-day of the youth, and of the young 
girl intended for his bride, decided on the happineſs or unhappineſs of 


the match. If from the combination of ſigns- attending their births, 


they pronounced the alliance unpropitious, that young maid was aban-- 


doned, and another ſought. If, on the contrary, they predicted hap- 
pineſs to the couple, the young girl was demanded of her parents by 
certain women amongſt them called Cibuatlanque, or ſolicitors, who 
were the moſt elderly and reſpectable amongſt the kindred of the youth. . 
"Theſe women went the firſt time at midnight to the houſe of the dams 
ſe}, carried a preſent to her parents, and demanded her of them in a 


humble and reſpectful ſtyle. The firſt demand, was, according to- tlie 


cuſtom of that nation, infallibly refuſed, however advantageous and 
eligible the marriage might appear to the parents, who gave ſome plau- 
fible reaſons for their refuſal. After a few days were paſt, thoſe wo- 
men returned to repeat their demand, uling prayers and arguments alſo, 
in order. to obtain their requeſt, giving an account of the rank and 
fortune of the youth, and of what he would make the dowry of his 
wife, and alſo gaining information of that which ſhe could bring to 
: the match on her part. The parents replied to this Js requeſt; 1 


a) In the ir th book, tit. 2. of the third provincial cauncil of Mexico, f it is | ſunpe! ed that - 
the Gentiles of that new world married with their ſiſters ; but it ought to be underſtood, that 


the zeal of thoſe fathers was not confined in its exertions to the nations of the Mexican einen 


pire, among whom ſuch marriages were. not ſuffered, but extended to the. barbarous Cheche- 
mecas, the Panucheſe, and to other nations, which were extremely uncivilized in their cul- - 


toms, Thers is not-a doubt, that the council alluded to thoſe barbarians, who were then (in 


155 5) in the progreſs of their converſion to Chriſtianity, an] not to the Mexicans and the na- 
tions under fubje tion to them, who many years before the council were already converted. 


Beſides, in the interval of four years, between the conqueſt of the Spaniards and the promutz 
gation of. the goſpel, many abuſive practices had been: introduced among thoſe nations never 
before tolerated under their kings, as the religious miſſionai es employed in their converſion 
atteſt. | - | 
| that 
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BOOK VI. that it was neceſſary to conſult their relations and connections, and to 


——ů— 


find out the inclinations of their daughter, before they could come to 


any reſolution. Theſe female ſolicitors returned no more; as the pa- 
rents themſelves conveyed, by means of other women of their kindred, 


a decihve anſwer to the party. 


A faveurable anſwer being at laſt obtained, and a day appointed for 


the nuptials, the parents, after exhorting their daughter to fidelity 
and obedience to her huſband, and to ſuch a conduct in life as would 


do honour to her family, conducted her with a numerous company and 


muſic, to the houſe of her father-in-law ; if noble, ſhe was carried in 


a litter. The bridegroom, and the cher and mother-in-law, received 


her at the gate of the houſe, with four torches borne by four women. 


At meeting, the bride and bridegroom reciprocally offered incenſe to 


| each other; then the bridegroom taking the bride by the hand, led 
her into the hall, or chamber which was prepared for the nuptials. 


They both fate down upon a new and euriouſly wrought mat, which 
was ſpread in the middle of the chamber, and cloſe to the fire which 


was kept lighted. Then a prieſt tied a point of the Suepilli, or gown | 
of the bride, with the tilmatli, or mantle of the bridegroom, and in 
this ceremony the matrimonial contract chiefly conſiſted. The wiſe 
now made ſome turns round the fire, and then returning to her mat, 
ſhe, along with her huſband, offered copal to their gods, and exchang- 
ed preſents with each other. The repaſt followed next. The mar- 
ried pair eat upon the mat, giving mouthfuls to each other alternately 
and to the gueſts in their places. When thoſe who had been invited 
| were become exhilarated with wine, which was freely drank on ſuch 


occaſions, they went out to dance in the yard of the houſe, while the 
married pair remained in the chamber, from which, during four days, D 
they never ſtirred, except to obey the calls of nature, or to go to the 


| oratory at midnight to burn incenſe to the idols, and to make obla- 


tions of eatables. They paſſed theſe four days in prayer and faſting, 
dreſſed in new habits, and adorned with certain enſigns of the gods of 


their devotion, without proceeding to any act of leſs decency, fearing 


that otherwiſe the puniſhment of heaven would fall upon them. Their 

beds on theſe nights were two mats of ruſhes, covered with ſmall 

ſheets, with certain feathers, and a gem of Chalchibuitl in the middle 
Ea of 
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of them: At the ſour corners of the bed green canes and folnes of the BOOK vl. 
aloe were laid, with which they were to draw blood from their tongue 
and their ears in honour of their gods. The prieſts were the perſons 
who adjuſted the bed to ſanctify the marriage; but we know nothing 
of the myſtery of the canes, the feathers, and the gem. Until the 
fourth night the marriage was not conſummated; they believed it would 
have proved unlucky, if they had anticipated the period of conſum- 
mation. The morning after they bathed themſelves and put on new 
dreſſes, and thoſe who had been invited, adorned their heads with | 
white, and their hands and feet with red feathers. The ceremony was | 
concluded by making preſents of dreſſes to the gueſts, which were pro- | 
portioned to the circumſtances of the married pair; and on that fame 1 
day they carried to the temple the mats, ſheets, Canes, and the catables 
which had been preſented to the idols. 
The forms which we have deſcribed, in the marriages of the Mexi- 
cans were not ſo univerſal through the empire, but that ſome provinces 
obſerved other peculiarities. In Ichcatlan, whoever was deſirous of 
marrying preſented himſelf to the prieſts, by whom he was conducted 
to the temple, where they cut off a part of his hair before the idol 
which was worſhipped there, and then pointing him out to the people, 
they began to exclaim, ſaying, this man wiſhes to take a wife. Then 
they made. him deſcend, and take the firſt free woman he met, as 
the one whom heaven deſtined to him. Any woman who did not like 
to have him for a huſband, avoided coming near to the temple at that 
time, that ſhe might not ſubject herſelf to the neceſſity of marrying 
him: this marriage was only ſin gular therefore in the mode of ſeeking 


—— Ent gr te rr St ZEA DOES oo GC RA CORES — — — 


for a wife. 
Among the Otomies, it was lawful to uſe any free woman before Ec. 
they married her. When any perſon was about to take a wife, if on 


the firſt night he found any thing about his wife which was diſagree- 

able to him, he was permitted to divorce her the next day; but if he 

ſhewed himſelf all that day content with having her, he could not af- 
terwards abandon her. The contract being thus ratified, the pair re- 
tired to do penance for paſt offences twenty or thirty days, during 

which period they abſtained from moſt of the pleaſures of the ſenſes, 
drew blood from themſelves, and frequently bathed. 

Vor. I. T t Among 
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Among the Miztecas, beſides the ceremony of tying the married 
pair together by the end of their garments, they cut off a part of their 
hair, and the huſband carried his wife for a little time upon his back. 

They permitted polygamy in the Mexican empire. The kings and 
lords had numerous wives; but it is probable, that they obſerved all the 
ceremonies with their principal wives only, and that with the reſt the 
eſſential rite of tying their garments together was ſufficient. 

The Spaniſh theologiſts and canoniſts, who went to Mexico imme- 
diately after the conqueſt, being unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 


thoſe people, raiſed doubts about their marriages; but when they had 
Jearnt the language, and properly examined that and other points of 
importance, they acknowledged ſuch marriages to be juſt and lawful. 

Pope Paul III. and the provincial council of Mexico, ordered, in 


conformity to the ſacred canons, and the uſage of the church, that all 


SER er. 


e 
Funeral rites. 


thoſe who were willing to embrace Chriſtianity, ſhould keep no other 


wife but the one whom they had firſt married. 
However ſuperſtitious the Mexicans were in other matters, in the 


rites which they obſerved at funerals they exceeded themſelves. As ſoon 
as any perſon died, certain maſters of funeral ceremonies were called, 
who were generally men advanced in years. They cut a number of 
pieces of paper, with which they dreſſed the dead body, and took a 
glaſs of water with which they ſprinkled the head, faying, that that. 
was the water uſed in the time of their life. They then dreſſed it in 
a habit ſuitable to the rank, the wealth, and the circumſtances attend- 
ing the death of the party. If the deceaſed had been a warrior, they ; 

_ clothed him 1 in the habit of Huitzilopochtli ; if a merchant, in that 


of Jacatuctli; if an artiſt, in that of the protecting god of his art or 


tra ade: one who had been drowned was dreſſed in the habit of Tlaloc j 


ore who had been executed for adultery, in that of Thzolteot] and 3 
drunkard in che habit of Tezcatzoncatl, god of wine. In ſhort, as 
Gomara has well obſerved, they wore more garments after they were 


dead than while they were living. 
With the habit they gave the dead a jug of water, which was to- 
ſerve on the journey to the other world, and alſo at ſucceſſive different 


times, different pieces of paper, mentioning the uſe of each. On con- 


ſigning the firſt piece to the dead, they faid : By means of: this you will. 
pa 
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paſs without danger between the two mountains which fight againſt each BOOk vi. 
other, Nt ith the ſecond they faid : By means of this you will wath 
bjiruction wg the road which is dgfended by the great ſerpent. \ 
: this you will go ſecurely through the place, where 


= * 
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Vith te third ; 
there is tbe crocodile Xochitonal. The fourth was a ſafe paſſport through 
the eight deſerts ; the fifth through the eight hills; and the ſixth was 
given in order to paſs without hurt through the ſharp wind; for 


they pretended that it was neceſſary to paſs a place called Ieh aw, 


where a wind blew ſo violently as to tear up rocks, and fo ſharp that 
it cut like a knife; on which account they burned all the habits which 


the deceaſed had worn during life, their arms, and ſome houſhold = 


goods, in order that the heat of this fire might defend them from the 
cold of that terrible wind. 


One of the chief and moſt ridiculous ceremonies at funerals was the 


killing a techichi, a domeſtic quadruped, which we have already men- 


tioned, reſembling a little dog, to accompany the deceaſed in their jour- 


ney to the other world. They fixed a ſtring about its neck, believ- 
ing that neceſſary to enable it to paſs the deep river of Chiubnahuapan, 
They buried the techichi, or burned it along with the 
body of its maſter, according to the kind of death of which he died. 

While the maſters of the ceremonies were lighting up the fire in which 
the body was to be burned, the other prieſts kept finging i in a melan- 
After burning the body, they gathered the aſhes in an 


or New Waters. 


choly ſtrain. 
earthen pot, amongſt which, according to the circumſtances of the de- 
| ceaſed, they put a gem of more or leſs value; which they faid would 
ſerve him in place of a heart in the other weeks. They buried this 


earthen pot in a deep ditch, and fourſcore days after made oblations of | 


bread and wine over it. 


Such were the funeral rites of the common people ; but at the death 
of kings, and that of lords, or perſons of high rank, ſome peculiar 


forms were obſerved that are worthy to be mentioned. When the king 
fell ſick, ſays Gomara, they put a maſk on the idol of Haitztlopocheli, 
and alſo one on the idol of Tezcatlipoca, which they never took off 
until the king was either dead or recovered ; but it is certain, that the 


idol of Huitzilopochtli had always two maſks, not one. As ſoon as a a 


king of Mexico ned to die, his death was publiſhed in great 
t 2 form, 
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BOOK VI. form, and all the lords who reſided at court, and alſo thoſe who were 


but a little diſtant from it were informed of the event, in order that 
they might be preſent at the funeral. In the mean time they laid the royal 
corpſe upon beautiful curiouſly wrought mats, which was attended 
and watched by his domeſtics. Upon the fourth or fifth day after, 
when the lords were arrived, who brought with them rich dreſſes, 
beautiful feathers, and ſlaves to be preſented, to add to the pomp of 
the funeral, they clothed the corpls | in fifteen, or more, very fine habits 
of cotton of various colours, ornamented it with gold, filver, and 
gems, hung an emerald at the under lip, which was to ſerve in place 
of a heart, covered the face with a maſk, and over the habits were 


| - you the enſigns of that god, in whoſe temple or area the aſhes were 


| , 


to be buried. They cut off ſome of the hair, which, together with 
ſome more which had been cut off in the infancy of the king, they 
preſerved i in a little box, in order to perpetuate, as they ſaid, the me- 
mory of the deceaſed. Upon the box they laid an image of the deceaſed, 


| made of wood, or of ſtone. Then they killed the ſlave who was his. 


14 


chaplain, who had had the care of his oratory, and all that belonged 
to the private worſhip of his gods, in order that he might ſerve him 
in the ſame office in the other world. 
The funeral proceſſion came next, accompanied by all the relations 
of the deceaſed, the whole of the nobility, and the wives of the late 
king, who teſtified their ſorrow by tears and other demonſtrations of 
grief. The nobles carried a great ſtandard of paper, and the royal arms 
and enfigns. The prieſts continued ſinging, but without any muſical 
\ inſtrument. Upon their arrival at the lower area of the temple, the 
| high- prieſt, together with their ſervants, came out to meet the royal 
i corpſe, which, without delay, they placed upon the funeral pile, 
which was prepared there for that purpoſe of odoriferous reſinous woods, 

| together with a large quantity of copal, and other aromatic ſubſtances. 


Ig nant . 


{ While the royal corpſe, and all its habits, the arms and enſigns were: 


burning, they facrificed at the bottom of the ſtairs of the temple a 
great number of ſlaves of thoſe which belonged to the deceaſed, and 
alſo of thoſe which had been preſented by the lords. Along with the 
 laves, they likewiſe ſacrificed ſome of the irregularly formed men, whom 


the king had collected in his palaces for his entertainment, in order 


that 
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that they might give him the ſame pleaſure in the other world; and BOOK vi. 
for the ſame reaſon they uſed alſo to ſacrifice ſome of his wives ()). 
The number of the victims was proportioned to the grandeur of the fune- 
ral, and amounted ſometimes, as ſeveral hiſtorians aftirm, to two hundred. TY 
Among the other ſacrifices the techichi was not omitted ; they were | 
firmly perſuaded, that without ſuch a guide it would be impoſſible to 
get through ſome dangerous ways which led to the other world. 
The day following the aſhes were gathered, and the teeth which re- 
mained entire; they ſought carefully for the emerald which had been { 
hung to the unter lip, and the whole were put into the box with the 
hair, and they depoſited the box in the place deſtined for his ſepulchre. | 
The four following days they made oblations of eatables over the ſe- 
pulchre; on the fifth, they ſacrificed ſome ſlaves, and alſo ſome others 
on the twentieth, fortieth, ſixtieth, and eightieth day after. From 
that time forward, they ſacrificed no more human victims; but every 
year they celebrated the day of the funeral with facrifices of rabbits, 
butterflies, quails, and other birds, and with oblations of bread, wine, 
copal flowers, and certain little reeds filled with aromatic ſubſtances, 
which they called acajetl. This anniverſary was held for four years. 
The bodies of the dead were in general burned; they buried the bo- 
dies entire of thoſe only who had been drowned, or had died of dropſy, 
and ſome other diſeaſes ; but what was the reaſon of theſe exceptions 
we know not. 
There was no fixed place for burials. | Many ordered their aſhes to 820 TE... 
be buried near to ſome temple or altar, ſome in the fields, and others . ſepul- 
in thoſe ſacred places of the mountains where facrifices uſed to be 4 
made. The athes of the kings and lords, were, for the moſt part, de- 
poſited in the towers of the temples 1 0%, eſpecially in thoſe of the 
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(n) Acoſta Cavs (lib. v. cap. 8. ) that at the funerals of N all the - of his fa- 
mily were ſacrificed. ut this is grolly falfe and in itfelf incredible; for had this been the 
caſe, the nobles of Mexico would have ſoon been e: xterminated, There is no record in the 
Hijto v of Mexico, that at he death of the king of Mexico, any of his brothers were ſacri- 
| ficed, as this author would intimate, How is it poſſi le they could prafliſe ſuch cruelty when 
the new king was afualiy elected from amung the brothers of the deceaſed. 

48) Solis, in his ! iſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico, affirms, that the aſhes of the kings 
were depoſited in Chapot:t tepec; but this is falſe, and contradicts the report of the conqueror 
Cortes, whole p.negyric he wrote, of Bernal Dias, and other eye - witneſſes of the contrary, 
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BOOK VI. greater temple. Cloſe to Teotihuacan, where there were many tem- 


—— 
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laid a ſhield and ſword by him; if of a woman, a ſpindle, a weaver's 
ſhuttle, and a xicalli, which was a certain naturally formed veſſel, of 
which we ſhall ſay more hereafter. In the tombs of the rich they put 
gold and jewels, but all were provided with catables for the long jour- 


the gold which was buried with the Mexican lords in their tombs, 


tal. Cortes fay in his letters, that at one entry which he made into 
the capital, when it was beſieged by his army, his ſoldiers found fif- 


teen hundred Caſtellanos (J. ws; is, two hundred and forty ounces of 
gold, in one ſepulchre, which was in the tower of a temple. The 
anonymous conqueror ſays alſo, that he was preſent at the digging up 


of another ſepulchre, from which they took about three thouſand Caſe 
tellanos. 


Chechemecas ; but, as they grew more civilized, they adopted in this 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Mexicans. 
but in ſome things they were ſingular in chair cuſtoms. When any 


the recovery of his health. If it was reſtored, they made great re- 
joicings. If he died, they continued to ſpeak of him as if he was 


ples, there were alſo innumerable ſepulchres. The tombs of thoſe 
whoſe bodies had been buried entire, agreeable to the teſtimony of the 
anonymous conqueror who ſaw them, were deep ditches, formed with 
ſtone and lime, within which they placed the bodies in a fitting poſ- 
ture upon icpalli, or low ſeats, together with the inſtruments of their 

art or profeſſion. If it was the ſepulchre of any military perſon, may 


ney which they had to make. The Spaniſh conquerors, knowing of 


dug up ſeveral, and found conſiderable quantities of that precious me- 


The caves of the mountains were the ſepulchres of the ancient | 
and other rites, the cuſtoms of the Acolhuan nation, which were 


The Miztecas retained in part the ancient uſage of the Chechemecas, 


of their lords fell fick, they offered prayers, vows, and facrifices ſor 


{till alive, and conducted one of his ſlaves to the corpſe, dreſſed him 
in the habits of his maſter, put a maſk upon his face, and for one 
whole day, paid him all the honours which they had uſed 0 16 Fader to 


(5 The Spaniſh g coldſmiths divide the pound weight of gold into two Marchi, or into ſix- 
teen ounces, or a hundred Caſtellanos; n an ounce contains 6 Caftellanos 


the 
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the deceaſed. At midnight, four prieſts carried the corpſe to be buried 


in a wood, or in tome cavern, particularly in that one where they be- 


| lieved the gate of paradiſe was, and at their return they ſacrificed the 
ſlave, and laid him, with all the ornaments of his tranſitory dignity, 
in a ditch ; but without covering him with earth. 
Every year they held a feſtival in honour of their laſt lord, on which 
they celebrated his birth, not his death, for of it they never ſpoke. 
The Zapotecas, their neighbours embalmed the body of the prin- 
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cipal lord of their nation. Even from the time of the firſt Cheche- 


mecan kings aromatic preparations were in uſe among thoſe nations to 


preſerve dead bodies from ſpeedy corruption; but we do not know 


that theſe were very frequent. 


We have now communicated all that we know concerning the reli- 
gion of the Mexicans. The weakneſs of their worſhip, the ſuperſti- 


tion of their rites, the cruelty of their ſacrifices, and the rigour of | 
their auſterities, will the more forcibly manifeſt to their deſcendants. - 
the advantages which are derived from a mild, chaſte, and pure reli- 


gion, and will diſpoſe them to thank eternally the Providence which 


has enlightened them, while their anceſtors were lef t to ein in dar = 


neſs and error. 
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The political and military Government of the Mexicans, that is, the 
Kings, Lords, Electors, Ambaſſadors, Dignities, and Magiſtrates ; 
the Judges, Laws, and Puniſoments; the Military Force; Agriculture, 
Chace, Fiſhing, and Commerce; the Games; the Dreſs, Food, and 
Houfhold Furniture; the Language, Poetry, Mufic, and Dancing; 
Medicine, Hiſtery, and Painting; Sculpture, Mojaic Works, and 
| — of Metals ; Arcbitecture, and other Arte of that Nation. 


BOOK vn. N the public as well as private ceconomy of the Mexicans, the 
TL. traces which remain of their political diſcernment, of their zeal for 

juſtice, and love of the public good, would meet with little credit, 

were they not confirmed both-by the evidence of their paintings, and 
the atteſtations of many faithful and impartial authors, who were eye- 
witneſſes of a great part of that which they have written. Thoſe who 
are weak enough to imagine they can know the ancient Mexicans in 
their deſcendants, or from the nations of Canada and Louiſiana, will 
be apt to conſider the account we are to give of their refinement, their 
laws, and their arts, as fables invented by the Spaniards. But that we 
may not violate the laws of hiſtory, nor the fidelity due to the public, 
we ſhall candidly {et forth all that which we have found to be authen- 
tic, without any apprehenſion of cenſure. f 

The education of youth, which is the chief ſupport af: a ſtate, and 

which beſt unfolds the character of every nation, was amongſt the 

' Mexicans of ſo judicious a nature as to be of itſelf ſufficient to retort N 
the ſupercilious contempt of certain critics upon themſelves, who be- 
| lieve the empire of reaſon to be circumſcribed to the boundaries of Eu- 
rope. In whatever we ſay on this ſubject we ſhall be guided by the 
paintings of thoſe nations, and their beſt informed hiſtorians, 
Secr. I. Nothing, fays F. Acoſta, has ſurpriſed me more, or appeared more 
. wt worthy of memory and praiſe, than the care and method which the 
youth. 9 Mexicans 
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Mexicans obſerved in the tuition of youth. It would be difficult, in- BOOK vil. 
deed, to find a nation that has beſtowed more attention on a point fo "a 
important to every ſtate. It is true, they mixed ſuperſtition with their 
_ precepts ; but the zeal they manifeſted for the education of their chil- 
dren, upbraids the negligence of our modern fathers of families; and 
many of the leſſons which they taught to their youth might ſerve as 
inſtruction to ours. All the Mexican children, even thoſe of the 
royal family, were ſuckled by their own parents. If the mother was 
prevented from doing this by ſickneſs, ſhe did not employ a nurſe till 
ſhe was well informed both of her condition in life, and the quality of 
her milk. T hey were accuſtomed from infancy to endure hunger, 
heat, and cold. When they attained five years of age, they were either 
conſigned to the prieſts, in order that they might be brought up in 
the ſeminaries, which was the general practice with the children of 
nobles, and even with thoſe of the kings themſelves; or if they were 
to be educated at home, their parents began at that period to inſtruct 
them in the worſhip of their gods, and to teach them the forms by 
vuhich they were to pray and implore their protection. They were 
led frequently to the temple, that they might become attached to reli- 
6 Sion. An abhorrence of vice, a modeſty of behaviour, reſpect to ſu- 
periors, and love of fatigue, were ſtrongly inculcated. They were even 
made to ſleep upon a mat; and were given no more food than the neceſ- 
ſities of life required, nor any other clothing than that which decency 
demanded. When they arrived at a certain age, they were inſtructed i in 
the uſe of arms, and if their parents belon ged to the army, they were 
led to the wars along with them, that they might learn the military art, 
and to baniſh fear from their minds, by e themſelves to danger. 
If their parents were huſbandmen, or artiſts, they taught their children 
their own profeſſion. Girls were learned to ſpin and weave, and ob- 
liged to bathe frequently, that they might be always healthy and cleanly, 
and the univerſal maxim was to keep the youdg of both ſexes con- 
ſtantly employed. 

One of the precepts moſt warmly inculcated to youth was, truth 
in their words; and whenever a lie was detected, the lip of the de- 
linquent was pricked with the thorns of the aloe. They tied the 
feet of girls who were too fond of walking abroad. The fon, wio 
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HISTOKY OF ME NIS. 
was diſobedient or quarrelſome, was beat with nettles, or received pu- 
piſhment in ſome other manner proportioned, wn to their judg- 
ment, with the fault he had committed. 

The ſyſtem of education agreeable to which the Mexicans trained up 


their children, and the conſtant attention with which they watched 
their actions, may be traced in the ſeven paintings of the collection of 


Mendoza, included between the numbers forty-nine and fifty- ſeven. 


In theſe are expreſſed the quantity and quality of the food, which was 
allowed them, the employments in which they were occupied, and 
the puniſhments by which their vices were corrected. In the fiftieth 


painting is repreſented a boy of four years, who is employed by his 


parents in ſome things that are eaſy to do, in order to inure him to fa- 


tigue; another of five years, who accompanies his father to market, 
carrying a little bundle on his back; a girl of the ſame age who begins 
to learn to ſpin; and another boy of ſix years whoſe father employs 


him to pick up the ears of maize, which Happen t to lie on the ground 
| in the market- place. 


In the fifty-firſt painting are drawn a father who teaches kis for. of 


ſeven years of age to fiſh; and a mother, who teaches her daughter of 
the ſame age to ſpin ; ſome boys of eight years, who are threatened with 


puniſhment if they do not do their duty a lad of nine years, whoſe 


father pricks ſeveral parts of his body, in order to correct his-indoci- 


lity of temper ; and a girl of the ſame age, whoſe mother only pricks 


her hands; a lad and a girl of ten years, whoſe parents beat them with 


a rod, becauſe they refuſe to do that which they are ordered. 
The fifty-ſecond painting reprefents two lads of eleven years, who, 


not being amended by other puniſhments, are made by their fathers 
to receive the ſmoke of Chilli, or great pepper up their noſe ; a lad 
of twelve years, whoſe father, 1 in order to puniſh him for his faults, 


keeps him a whole day tied upon a dunghill, and a wench of the fame 
age whoſe mother makes her walk, Juring the night, all over the 
houſe and part of the ſtreets ; a lad of thirteen years, whoſe father makes 
him guide a little veſſel lnfen wth ruſhes; and a wench of the ſame 
age grinding maize by order of her mother; a youth of fourteen years 


Se ee by his father in fiſhing, and a young woman ſet to weave 
by her mother. 
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In tha fifty-third painting, are repreſented two youths of fifteen 
years, the one conſigned by his father to a prieſt, to be inſtructed in 
the rites of religion; the other to the Achcaubtli, or officer of the mi- 
litia, to be inſtructed in the military art. The fifty-fourth, ſhews the 

youth of the ſeminaries employed by their ſuperiors in ſweeping the 
temple, and in carrying branches of trees an herbs to adorn the ſanc- 
- tuaries, wood for the ſtoves, ruſhes to make ſeats, and ſtones and lime 


to repair the temple. In this ſame painting, and in the fifty-fifth, the 
different puniſhments inflicted on youth, who have committed treſpaſ- 
ſes, by their ſuperiors, are alſo repreſented. One of them oe a 


youth with the ſpines of the aloe for having neglected his duty: 


prieſts throw burning firebrands on the head of another youth, for 5 
ing been caught in familiar diſcourſe with a young woman. They 
| prick the body of another with ſharp pine ſtakes, and another for dif- 
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obedience is puniſhed by having his hair burned. Laſtly, is exhibited 
a youth carrying the baggage of a prieſt, who goes along with the 


army to encourage the ſoldiers 1 in war, and to perform certain ſuperſti- 


tious ceremonies. 
Their children were bred to ſand ſo much in awe of their parents, 


that even when grown up arid married, they hardly durſt ſpeak before 
them. In ſhort, the inſtructions and advice which they received 


were of ſuch a nature, that I cannot diſpenſe with tranſcribing ſome 


of the exhortations employed by them, the knowledge of which was 


obtained from the Mexicans themſelves by the firſt religious miſſion- 
aries who were employed in their converſion, particularly Motolinia, 
Olmos, and Sahagun, who acquired a perfect knowledge of the Mexi- 


can language, and made the moſt diligent inquiry into their manners 


and cuſtoms. 
« My ſon,” ſaid the Mexican father, who art come into the lig nt 


60 from the womb of thy mother like the chicken from the egg, bole | 


like it art preparing to fly through the world, we know not how 
« long heaven will grant to us the enjoyment of that precious gem 
of which we poſſeſs in thee ; but, however ſhort the period, endeavour 
to live exactly, praying God continually to aſſiſt thee. He created 


« thee; thou art his property. He is thy Father, and loves thee ſtill 
more than I do; repoſe in him thy thoughts, and day and night di- 
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<« re& thy ſighs to him. Reverence and ſalute thy elders, and hold 
« no one in contempt. To the poor and the diſtreſſed be not dumb, 
de but. rather uſe words of comfort. Honour all perſons, particularly 
ce thy parents, to whom thou oweſt obedience, reſpect, and ſervice. 
Guard againſt imitating the example of thoſe wicked ſons, who, like 


« brutes that are deprived of reaſon, neither reverence their parents, liſ- 
teten to their inſtruction, nor ſubmit to their correction; becauſe, who- 


< ever follows their ſteps will have an unhappy end, will die in a deſperate 
* or ſudden manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild beaſts. 


Mock not, my ſon, the aged or the imperfect. Scorn not him 
** whom you ſee fall into ſome folly or tranſgreſſion, nor make him re- 


« proaches ; but reſtrain thyſelf, and beware leſt thou fall into the 
<« ſame error which offends thee in another. Go not where thou art 


not called, nor interfere in that which does not concern thee. En- 


« deavour to manifeſt thy good breeding in all thy words and actions. 
<« In converſation do not lay thy hands upon another, nor ſpeak too 
* much, nor interrupt or diſturb another's diſcourſe. If thou heareſt 
any one talking fooliſhly, and it is not thy buſineſs to correct him, 


keep filence ; but if it does concern thee, conſider firſt what thou art 
| Go to ſay, and do not {peak arrogantly, that thy correction may be well ; 


% received. 


« When any one diſcourſes with he: dir him attontivedy.. and 


« hold thyſelf in an eaſy attitude; neither playing with thy feet, nor 


10 putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor ſpitting too often, nor look- 


« ing about you here and there, nor riſing up frequently if thou art 
« ſitting ; for ſuch actions are indications of levity and low-breeding. 


When thou art at table do not eat voraciouſly, nor ſhew thy dif- 


4 pleaſure if any thing diſpleaſes thee. If any one comes unexpectedly 
<« to dinner with thee, ſhare with him what thou haſt ; and when any 


<« perſon is entertained by thee, do not fix thy looks upon him. 

© In walking, look where thou goeſt, that thou mayſt not puſh a- 
6 gainſt any one. If thou ſeeſt another coming thy way, go a little 
* alide to give him room to paſs. Never ſtep before thy elders, un- 
©« leſs it be neceſſary, or that they order thee to do ſo. When thou 


4 ſitteſt at table with them, do not eat or drink before them, but attend 


© ta them in a becoming manner, that thou mayſt merit their favour. 
| _ « When 
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* When they give thee any thing, accept it with tobens of grati- BOOK VII. 
« tude: if the preſent is great, do not become vain or fond of it. If 
the gift is {mail do not deſpiſe it, nor be provoked, nor occaſion diſ- 
“ pleaſure to them who favour thee. If thou becomeſt rich, do not 
* grow infolent, nor ſcorn the poor; for thoſe very gods who deny 
« riches to others in order to give them to thee, offended by thy pride, . 
will take them from thee again to give to others. Support thy- 

* ſelf by thy own labours; 15 then thy food will be ſweeter. I, my. 
* ſon, have ſupported thee hitherto with my ſweat, and have omitted 
* no duty of a father; I have provided thee with every thing. neceſ- 

* fary, without taking it from others. Do thou fo likewiſe, 

Never tell a falſchood ; becauſe a lie is a heinous fin.. When it 

«iz neceſſary to communicate to another what has been imparted to .. 

A thee, tell the ſimple truth without any addition. Speak ill of no- 

"0 body. Do not take notice of the failings which thou obſerveſt in 

others, if thou art not called upon to correct them. Be not a news- 
carrier, nor a ſower of diſcord. When thou beareſt any embaſſy, and 

I he to whom it 1s borne is enraged, and ſpeaks contemptuouſly of thoſe 
«« who ſent thee, do not report ſuch an anſwer, but endeavour to ſof- 
ten him, and diſſemble as much as poſſible that which thou heardſt, 

that thou mayeſt not raiſe diſcord and ſpread calumny. of which . 
thou mayeſt afterwards repent. 

« Stay no longer than is neceſſary in the market-place ; for i in ſuch a 

e places there is the greateſt danger of contracting vices. | 
„When thou art offered an employment, in."gine that the propoſal : 

« is made to try thee ; then accept it not haſtily, although thou knoweſt 
* thyſelf more fit than others to exerciſe it; but excuſe thyſelf. until 
thou art obliged to accept it; thus thou wilt be more eſteemed. 

- + 'Be not diflolute ; becauſe thou wilt thereby incenſe the gods, and 
« they will cover thee with infamy. Reſtrain thyſelf, my ſon, as thou 

«art yet young, and. wait until the girl, whom the gods deſtine for 
« thy wife, arrive at a ſuitable age : leave that to their care, as. they 

„Know how to order every thing properly- . When the time for thy 
% marriage is come, dare not to make it without the conſent of thy 
< parents, otherwiſe it will have an unhappy iſſue. 

« Steal not, nor give thyſelf up to gaming; otherwiſe thou wilt be 
« a diſgrace to thy parents, whom thou ought rather to honour for 
6 the 
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the education they have given thee. If thou wilt be virtuous, thy 
© example will put the wicked to ſhame. No more, my ſon ; enough 
has been faid in diſcharge of the duties of a father. With theſe 
* counſels I wiſh to fortify thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor act in 
* contradiction to them; for on them thy life, and all thy happineſs, 
depend.“ 

Such were the inſtructions which the Mexicans frequently inculcated 


to their ſons. Huſbandmen and merchants gave their ſons other ad- 
vice regarding their particular profeſſion, which we, however, omit, 


not to prove tedious to our readers; but I cannot diſpenſe with tran- 
ſcribing one of the exhortations made uſe of by mothers to their daugh- 


ters, as it illuſtrates their mode of education and manners. 
My daughter, ſaid the mother, born of my ſubſtance, bfought 
« forth with my pains, and nouriſhed with my milk, I have 3 


voured to bring thee up with the greateſt poſſible care, and thy 


« father has wrought and poliſhed thee like an emerald, that thou 


© mayeſt appear in the eyes of men a jewel of virtue. Strive al- 
„ways to be good; for otherwiſe who will have thee for a wife? thou 
© wilt be rejected by every one. Life i is a thorny laborious path, and 


« jt is neceſſary to exert all our powers to obtain the goods which the 
gods are willing to yield to us; we muſt not therefore be lazy or 


* negligent, but . in every thing. Be orderly and take pains 


* to manage the ceconomy of thy houſe. Give water to thy huſband 
cc for his hands, and make bread for thy family. Wherever thou goeſt, 
go with modeſty and compoſure, without hurrying thy ſteps, or 
« laughing with thoſe whom thou meeteſt, neither fixing thy looks 
* upon them, nor caſting thy eyes thoughtleſly, firſt to one fide, 
and then to another, that thy reputation may not be ſullied ; but 
give a courteous anſwer to thoſe who ſalute and put any queſtion 
* to thee. 

15 Employ thyſelf diligently i in ſpinning 1 weaving, in uin od E 
* embroidering ; for by theſe arts thou wilt gain eſteem, Wc all 


the TT: of food and clothing. Do not give thyſelf too 
much to ſleep, nor ſeek the ſhade, but go in the open air and there 


« repoſe thyſelf ; for cticminacy brings along with it idleneſs and 


„Other vices. 
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« Tn whatever thou doeſt, encourage not evil thoughts ; but at- Book VII. 
* tend ſolely to the ſervice of the gods; and the giving comfort to 


thy parents. If thy father or thy mother calls thee, do not ſtay to be 
* called twice; but go inſtantly to know their pleaſure, that thou 
* mayſt not diſoblige them by ſlowneſs. Return no inſolent anſwers, 
© nor ſhew any want of compliance; but if thou canſt not do what they 
„ command, make a modeſt excuſe. If another is called and does not 
* come quickly; come thou, hear what is ordered, and do it well. 
Never offer thyſelf to do that which thou canſt not do. Deceive 


no perſon, for the gods ſee all thy actions. Live in peace with every 


body, and love every one ſincerely and honeſtly, that thou mayeſt be 
beloved by them in return. 


He not greedy of the goods which thou haſt. If thou ſeeſt any 
« thing preſented to another, give way to no mean ſuſpicions ; for the 
gods, to whom every good belongs, diſtribute every thing as they 
* pleaſe. If thou wouldſt avoid * diſpleaſure of — let none 


| 25 meet with it from thee. 


1 Guard againſt i improper familiarities with men ; nor yield to the 
« guilty wiſhes of thy heart ; or thou wilt be the reproach of thy fa- 


4 mily, and will pollute thy mind as mud does water. Keep not com- 


1 pany with diſſolute, lying, or idle women; otherwiſe they will in- 
66 fallibly infect thee by their example. Attend upon thy family, and do 
not go on light occaſions out of thy houſe, nor be ſeen wandering 
through the ſtreets, or in the market- place; for in ſuch places thou 
« wilt meet thy ruin. Remember that vice, like a poiſonous herb, 1 
60 brings death to thoſe who taſte it; and when it once harbours in 
the mind it is difficult to expel it. If in paſſing through the ſtreets | 


« thou meeteſt with a forward youth who appears agreeable to thee, 


60 give him no correſpondence, but diſſemble and paſs on. If he ſays 
* any thing to thee, take no heed of him nor his words; and if 


« he follows thee, turn not your face about to look at him, leſt that 
might inflame his paſſion more. If thou behaveſt ſo, he will ſoon 
« turn and let thee proceed in peace. 
Enter not, without ſome urgent motive, into another's houſe, 
« that nothing may be either ſaid or thought injurious to thy honour ; 


<« but if thou entereſt into the houſe of thy relations, ſalute them with 
« reſpect 
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** reſpect and do not remain idle, but immediately take up a ſpindle to 
* ſpin, or do any other thing that occurs. 

* When thou art marricd, reſpect thy huſband, obey him, and dili- 
„ gently do what he commands thee. Avoid incurring his diſpleaſure, 


nor ſhew thyſelf paſſionate or ill-natured ; but receive him fondly 


„ to thy arms, even if he is poor and lives at thy expeace. If thy 
* huſband occaſions thee any diſguſt, let him not know thy diſpleaſure 


„ when he commands thee to do any thing; but diſſemble it at that 
e time, and afterwar ds tell him with oentlenell what vexed thee, 


« that he may be won by thy mildneſs and offend thee no farther. 
* Diſhonour him not before others ; for thou alſo wouldſt be diſho- 


 « noured. If any one comes to viſit thy huſband, accept the viſit 


ov kindly, and ſhew all the civility thou canſt. If thy huſband is 


« fooliſh, be thou diſcreet. If he fails in the management of wealth, 
* admoniſh him of his failings ; but if he is totally incapable of tak- 


ing care of his eſtate, take that charge upon thyſelf, attend carefully 


to his poſſeſſions, and never omit to pay the workmen panctually. | 
Take care not to loſe any thing through negligence. 


Embrace, my daughter, the counſel which I give thee; Iam \ al- 


EZ,” ready advanced in life, and have had ſufficie nt dealings with the 


« world. I am thy mother, I wiſh that thou mayeſt live well. Fix 


 _ precepts in thy heart and bowels, for then thou wilt live happy. 


If, by not liſtening to me, or by neglecting my inſtructions any miſ- 
« fortunes befall thee, the fault will be thine, and the evil alſo. Enough, 


my child. May the gods proſper thee.” 


8E Or. v. 

Public 
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Not contented with ſuch inſtructions ca domeſtic education, the 
Mexicans ſent their children to public ſchools, which were cloſe to 
the temples, where they were inſtructed for three years in religion and 


good cuſtoms. Beſides this, almoſt all the inhabitants, particularly 
the nobles, took care to have their children brought up in the ſemi- 


naries belonging to the temples, of which there were many in the cities 
.of the Mexican empire, for boys, youths, and young women. Thoſe 
of the boys and young men were governed by prieſts, who were ſolely 
devoted to their education ; thoſe for young women were under the 
direction of matrons equally reſpectable for their age and for their 


manners. No communication between the youth of both ſexes was 


9 per- 
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permitted; on the contrary, any tranſgreſſion of that nature was ſe- BOOK VII, 
verely puniſhed. There were diſtinct ſeminaries for the nobles and 55 
plebeians. The young nobles were employed in offices which were 
rather internal, and more immediately about the ſanctuary, as in ſweep- 
ing the upper area of the temple, and in ſtirring up and attending to 
the fires of the ſtoves which were before the ſanctuary. The others 
were employed in carrying the wood which was required for the ſtoves, 
and the ſtone and lime uſed in repairing of ſacred edifices, and in 
other ſimilar taſks: both were under the direction of ſuperiors and 
maſters, who inſtructed them in religion, hiſtory, painting, muſic, and 
other arts agreeable to their rank and circumſtances, 
The girls ſwept the lower area of the temple, roſe three times In-. 
the night to burn copal in the ſtoves, prepared the meats which were 
daily offered to the idols, and wove different kinds of cloth. They 
were taught every female duty ; by which, beſides baniſhing idlenefs 35 
from them which is ſo dangerous to the age of youth, they were ha- 
bituated to domeſtic labours. They ſlept i in large halls in the ſight of 
the matrons, who governed them, and who attended to nothing more 
A⁊ealouſly than the modeſty and decency of their actions. When any male 
or female pupil went to pay their reſpects to their parents, and which 
| cafe happened very ſeldom, they were not allowed to go by themſelves, 
but were always accompanied by other pupils and their ſuperior. After 
liſtening for a few moments with ſilence and attention to the inſtructions 
and advices which their parents gave them, they returned back to the 
ſeminary. There they were detained until the time of marriage, which, 
as we have already mentioned, was with young men from the age of 
twenty to twenty-two, and with girls at eighteen or fixteen years. 
When this period arrived, either the young man himſelf requeſted 
leave of the ſuperior to go and get himſelf a wife, or, what was more 
common, his parents demanded him for the ſame purpoſe, returning 
thanks firſt to the ſuperior for the care he had taken of his inſtruction. 
The ſuperior, upon the diſmiſſion which he gave at the grand feſtival 
of Tezcatlipoca, to all the young men and women who were arrived 
at that age, made them a diſcourſe, exhorting them to a perſeverance 
in virtue, and the diſcharge of all the duties of the new ſtate. The 
virgins educated in theſe ſeminaries were particularly ſought after for 
wives, not only on account of their principles, but likewiſe of the 
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their profeſſions. Thus they perpetuated the arts in families to the 
advantage of the ſtate. The young men who were deſtined to the ma- 
giſtracy, were conducted by their fathers to tribunals, where they heard 
the laws of the kingdom explained, and obſerved the practice and forms 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 
{kill which they acquired there in the arts belonging to their ſex. The 


youth who when arrived at the age of twenty-two, did not marry was 
eſteemed to have devoted himſelf for ever to the ſervice of the temples, 
and if after ſuch conſecration of himſelf he repented of celibacy, and 
deſired to marry, he became infamous for ever, and no woman would 
accept him for a huſband. In Tlaſcala, thoſe who, at the age fit for 
marriage, refuſed taking a wife were ſhaven, a mark of the higheſt diſ- 
honour with that nation. 


The ſons in general learned the trades of their fathefs, and embraced 


of judicature. In the ſixtieth picture of Mendoza's collection, are re- 


preſented four judges examining a cauſe, and behind them four young 
Teteuctin, or Gentlemen, who are liſtening to their deciſion. The ſons 


of the king, and principal lords, were appointed tutors who at- 3 


OE tended to their conduct, and long before they could enter into poſſeſ- 


ſion of the crown, or their ſtate, they were entruſted with the govern- 


ment of ſome city, or ſmaller ſtate, that they might learn by degrees 


Seer. vl. 
Ihe election 


ul their kings. 


the arduous taſk of governing men. This was the cuſtom as early as 
the time of the firſt Chechemecan kings ; for Nopaltzin, from the. 


time that he was crowned king of Acolhuacan, put his firſt-born ſon 


Tlotzin in poſſeſſion of the city of Tezcuco. Cuitlahuac, the laſt king of 
Mexico, obtained the ſtate of Ixtapalapan, and the brother of Monte- 


Zuma that of Ehecatepec, before they aſcended the throne of Mexico. 
| Upon this baſe of education the Mexicans ſupported 1 the fabric of their 
political ſyſtem which we are now to unfold. 


From the time that the Mexicans, after the example of aher neigh⸗ 
bouring ſtates, placed Acamapitzin at the head of their nation, inveſt- 
ing him with the name, the honours, and authority of royalty, the 
crown of their kingdom was made elective; for which purpoſe they 


created ſome time after four electors, in whoſe judgment and deciſion . 


all the fuffrages of the nation were comprehended. Theſe were four 


lords of the firſt rank of nobility, and generally of the royal blood, 


poſſeſſed likewiſe of prudence and probity adequate to the diſcharge of 
ſo important a function. Their office was not perpetual ; their electoral 


power 


is TTT OF MESTCO; 
power terminated with the firſt election, and new electors were immedi- 
ately nominated, or the firſt were re-choſen by the votes of the nobi- 
lity. If a deficiency happened in their number before the king died, 
it was ſupplied by a new appointment. In the time of king Itz- 
coatl, two other electors were added, which were the kings of Acol- 
huacan and Tacuba ; but their title was merely honorary. They uſu- 
ally ratified the choice which was made by the four real electors; but 


we do not know that they ever interfered otherwiſe with the Addon. 
That the electors might not be left too much at liberty, and in or- 


der to prevent the inconveniencies ariſing from parties and factions, 


they fixed the crown in the family of Acamapitzin; and afterwards 
eſtabliſhed a law, that when the king died he ſhould be ſucceeded by 
one of his brothers, and on failure of brothers by one of his nephews ; 
or on failure of them by one of his couſins, leaving it in the option of 


the electors to chuſe among the brothers, or nephews of the deceaſed 

king, the perſon whom they ſhould think beſt qualified to govern; 

by means of which law, they avoided numerous inconveniencies that 
we have already mentioned. This law was obſerved from the time of 
their ſecond, until the time of their laſt king. Huitzilihuitl, the ſon 
of Acamapitzin, was ſucceeded by his two Proben Chimal popoca and 


Itzcoatl ; Itzcoatl by his nephew Montezuma Ilhuicamina; Monte- 


Zuma by his couſin Axajacatl ; Axajacatl by his two brothers Tizoc 


and Ahuitzotl ; Ahuitzotl by his nephew Montezuma II; Monte- 


zuma II. by his brother Cuitlahuatzin, to whom laſtly his nephew 
Quauhtemotzin ſucceeded. This ſeries of kings will appear more 


diſtinctly in the table of genealogy which we have ſubjoined. | 
In the election of a king no regard was paid to the right of primo- 


geniture. At the death of Montezuma I. Axajacatl was elected in 


preference to his elder brothers Tizoc and Ahuitzotl. 


No new king was elected until the funeral of his predeceſſor was 


celebrated with due pomp and magnificence. As ſoon as the election 
was made, advice was ſent to the Ls 2s of Acolhuacan and Tacuba, in 
order that they might confirm it, and allo to the feudatory lords who had 


been preſent at the funeral. Theſe two kings led the new choſen ſo- 


vereign to the greater temple. The feudatory lords went firſt, with, 
the enſigns of their ſtates ; then the nobles of the court with the badges 
| 3 x”? 
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BOOK vII. of their dignity and offices; the two allied kings followed next, and 
—— behind them the king elect, ſtript naked, without any covering except 


the maxtlatl, the girdle, or large bandage, about his middle. He aſ- 


cended the temple, reſting on the arms of two nobles of the court, 


where one of the high-prieſts, accompanied by the moſt reſpectable 


| officers of the temple, received him. He worſhipped the idol of Huit- 


zilopochtli, touching the earth with his hand, and then carrying it to- 


his mouth. The high- prieſt dyed his body with a certain kind of ink, 
and ſprinkled him four times with water which had been blefled, ac- 
cording to their rite, at the grand feſtival of Huitzilopochtli, making. 
; uſe for this purpoſe of branches of cedar and willow, and the leaves. 
of maize. He was clothed in a mantle, on which were painted ſkulls. 
| and bones. of the dead, and his head was covered with two other 
cloaks, one black, and the other blue, on which ſimilar figures were 
repreſented. They tied a ſmall gourd to his neck, containing a certain. 
| powder, which they eſteemed a ſtrong preſervative againſt diſeaſes, ſor- . 
cery, and treaſon. Happy would that people be whoſe king could carry 
about him ſuch a preſervative. They put afterwards a cenſer, and a 
bag of copal in his hands, that he might give incenſe to the idol with 
chem. When this act of religion was performed, during which the 
king remained on his knees, the high-prieſt fat. down and delivered a 


diſcourſe to him, in which after congratulating him on his. advance- 


ment, he informed him of the obligation he owed his ſubjects for hav- 
ing raiſed him to the throne, and warmly recommended to him zeal: 
for religion and juſtice, the protection of the poor, and the defence of 
his native country and kingdom. The allied kings and the nobles next 
addreſſed him to the ſame purpoſe; to which the king anſwered with, 
thanks and. promiſes to-exert himſelf to the utmoſt of his power for 
the happineſs of the ſtate. Gomara, and other authors who have co- 
pied him, affirm, that the high-prieſt made him ſwear to maintain 
their ancient religion, to obſerve the laws of his anceſtors, and to make 
the ſun go his courſe, to make the clouds pour down rain, to make 
the rivers run, and all fruits to ripen. If it is true, that they made 


the king take fo extravagant an oath, it. is . probable, that. they only 


meant to oblige him to maintain a conduct worthy of theſe favours 


fr Om heaven. 
9 After 
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After hearing theſe addreſſes, the king deſcended with all his attend- 
ants to the lower area, where the reſt of the nobility waited to make 
their obedience, and pay him homage in jewels and apparel. He was 
thence conducted to a chamber within the incloſure of the temple 


called Tlacatecco, where he was left by himſelf four days, during which. 


time he was allowed to eat but once a day; but he might eat fleſh or any. 
ether kind of food. He bathed twice every day, and after bathing he 
drew blood from his ears, which he offered together with ſome burnt 


copal. to Huitzilopochtli, making all the while conſtant and earneſt : 


] prayers to obtain that enlightenment of underſtanding which was requi- 


ſite in order to govern his monarchy with prudence. On the fifth 


day, the nobility returned to the temple, conducting the new king 

to his. palace, where the feudatory lords came to renew the inveſtiture of. 

their fiefs. Then followed the Tejoicings of the Pope, entertainments, , 

dances, and illuminations.. TEE 

Iuo prepare for the coronation it was neceflary; according to the law 
of the kin gdom, or the cuſtom introduced by Montezuma 1. that the 


new elected king ſhould go out to war, to procure the victims which were 


neceſſary for the ſacrifices on ſuch an Ooccaſion. They never were with- 


_ . out enemies on whom war might be. made; either from ſome province 


ef the kingdom having rebelled, or from ſome Mexican merchants. 
having been unjuſtly put to death, or on account. of ſome inſult having 


been offered. to. the royal ambaſſadors, of which caſes hiſtory ſhews 


many examples. The arms and enſigus which the king wore up- 


on going to war, the parade with which his priſoners were con- 


ducted to the court, and. the circumſtances which. attended the ſa- 
crifice of them, ſhall be explained when we come to treat of the : 
military eſtabliſhment: of the. Mexicans; but we are entirely. igno- 
rant of the particular ceremonies which were uſed at his- coronation.. 
The king of Acolhuacan was the. perſon who put the crown upon his 
Bead. The crown which was called by the Mexicans copillt, was a: 
| fort of ſmall mitre, the fore- part of which. was raiſed: up, and termi-- 
nated in a point, and the part behind was lowered down, and hung 
over the neck in the ſame manner as is repreſented 1 in the figures of. 
the kings given in this hiſtory. It was compoſed of different mate- 
rials, according to the pleaſure of the kings; ſometimes made of thin 

| plates - 


tion, crown, 


| royalty. ; of 
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plates of gold, ſometimes wove with golden thread, and figured with 
beautiful feathers, The dreſs which he uſually wore in the palace was 


the xmhtilmath, which was a mantle of a blue and white mixture. 


When he went to the temple he put on a white habit. That which 
he wore to aſſiſt at councils, and other public functions, varied ac- 
cording to the nature and circumſtances of the occaſion ; one was ap- 
propriated for civil cauſes, and another for criminal cauſes ; one for 
acts of juſtice, and another for times of rejoicing : upon all theſe occa- 


ſions he regularly wore his crown. Every time he went abroad, he 


was attended by a great retinue of nobility, and preceded by a noble, 


who held up three rods made of gold and odorous wood, by which he 


Ster. IX. 
Rights of the 
king. | BE 


intimated to the people the preſence of their ſovereign. 


The power and authority of the kings of Mexico was different at 
different periods. In the beginning of the monarchy their power was 
much circumſcribed, and their authority truly paternal, their conduct 


more humane, and the prerogatives which they claimed from their ſub- 
jects extremely moderate. With the enlargement of their territory 
they gradually increaſed their riches, their magnificence, and pomp, 
and in proportion to their wealth were likewiſe multiplied, as generally 


happens, the burthens on their ſubjects. Their pride occaſioned them 


to treſpaſs upon the limits, which the conſent of the nation had al- 
| lowed to their authority, until they arrived at that pitch of odious: 


deſpotiſm which appears to have marked the reign of Montezuma II. 


but notwithſtanding their tyranny, the Mexicans always preſerved the 


reſpect which was due to the royal character, except that in the laſt 


year but one of the monarchy, as will be related hereafter, when they 


were no longer able to endure the meanneſs of their king Montezuma, 
his exceſſive cowardice, and low ſubmiſſion to his enemies, they treated 
him with contempt, and wounded him with arrows and ſtones. The 


5 pageantry and oſtentatious grandeur of the laſt Mexican kings may be 


conceived from what we have ſaid of the reign of Montezuma, and 
what we ſhall farther ſay in our account of the conqueſt. 


The kings of Mexico were rivalled in magnificence by the kings of 
Acolhuacan, as the latter were by the former in politics. The go- 
vernment of the Acolhuan nation was almoſt the ſame with that of the 
Mexicans; but with reſpect to the right of ſucceſſion to the crown 

they 
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they were totally different; for in the kingdom of Acolhuacan, and BOOK VII. Wt | 
the ſame is to be underſtood of Tacuba, the ſons ſucceeded to their e 1 
fathers, not according to their birth, but according to their rank; the _ | 
ſons which were born of the queen, or principal wife, having been always 
preferred to the reſt. This rule was obſerved from the time of Xo- 

lotl, the firſt Chechemecan king, until the time of Cacamatzin, who 

was ſucceeded by his brother Cuicuitzcatzin, through the 1 . of 
Montezuma and the conqueror Cortes. 

Ihe king of Mexico, as well as the king of An had three 8 0. x. 
ſupreme councils, compoſed of perſons of the firſt nobility, in which The royal [! 
they deliberated upon affairs relating to the government of the pro- > mol eo mit 
vinces, the revenues of the king, and to war, and in general the king rt. 1 
reſolved upon no meaſure of importance without having firſt heard the 
opinion of his counſellors. In the hiſtory of the conqueſt we ſhall 
find Montezuma in frequent deliberation with his council on the 

pretenſions of the Spaniards. We do not know the number of mem 

bers af each council, nor do hiſtorians furniſh us with the lights ne- 
ceſſary to illuſtrate ſuch a ſubject. They have only preſerved to us the 
names of ſome counſellors, particularly thoſe of Montezuma II. In 
the ſixty-firſt painting of the collection of Mendoza, are repreſented 
the council-halls, and ſome of the lords who compoſed them. 

Amongſt the different miniſters and officers of the court there was a 

1 general, whom they called Hueicalpixqui, or great major- 
domo, who received all the tributes which were collected by the offi- 
cers of the revenue in the provinces, and kept an account of his receipts. 
and diſburſements in paintings, agreeable to the teſtimony of Bernal Diaz, 
who ſaw them. There was another treaſurer for the gems and arti- ft 

cles of gold, who was, at the fame. time, director of the artiſts who „ — TM 

wrought them; and 3 for the works which were made of fea- 1 
thers, the artiſts of which laſt employment had their work-ſhops i in 
the royal palace of birds. There was beſides a provider-general of 
animals, whom they called. Huejamingut ;. he had the charge of the 1 
royal woods, and took care that game was never wanting there; and _ kf 

that the royal palaces were never unprovided with every ſort of ani- f 
mal. Concerning the. other royal miniſters and officers, we have: 


mentioned enough when we treated of the magnificence of Monte 
zuma 
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ee chotlala, and Nezahualcojotl. 


Ambaſſadors, For the office of ambaſſadors, they always employed perſons who were 
both noble and eloquent. Three, four, or more perſons were uſually 
joined in this office, and, to procure reſpect, they wore certain badges by 
which they were every where known, particularly a green habit made 
lice the ſcapulary, or little cloak, which ſome religious people wear, from 
which hung ſome locks of cotton. Their lair 3 was twiſted with beau- 
tiful ſeathers, from which alſo hung ſimilar locks of different colours. 
In their right hands they carried an arrow with the point downwards; 
in the left a ſhield, and hanging at the ſame arm a net, in which they 
carried their proviſion. In all the places through which they paſſed, 
they were well received, and treated with that diſtinction which their cha- 
racter demanded, provided they did not leave the great road which led to 
the place of their deſtination ; but if they ever deviated from it, they loſt 
their rights and privileges as ambaſſadors. When they arrived at the 
place where they were to deliver their embaſſy, they ſtopped before 
they made entrance, and waited until the nobility of. the city came 
out to meet them, and conduct them to the Houſe of the Public, where 
they were lodged and well entertained. The nobles burnt incenſe to 
them, and preſented noſegays of flowers, and after they had repoſed, ; 
led them to the palace of the lord of that ſtate, and introdueed them into 
the hall of audience, where they were received by the lord: himſelf, 
and his counſellors, who were all ſeated in their places. After having 
made a profound reverence to the lord, they fat down upon their heels 
in the middle of the hall, and without ſaying a word, or lifting up 
their eyes, they waited until a Ggn was made for them to ſpeak. When 
the ſignal was given, the moſt reſpectable amongſt the ambaſſadors, 
after having made another bow to the lord, delivered his embaſſy with 
a low voice, in a ſtudied addreſs, which was attentively heard by the 
lord and his counſellors, who kept their heads ſo much inclined, that 
they appeared almoſt to touch their knees. When the ambaſſadors 
had finiſhed their interview, they returned to the houſe where they were 
lodged. In the mean while, the lord entered into conſultation with 
his counſellors, and communicated his anſwer to the ambaſſadors by 
means of his miniſters; provided them abundantly with proviſions for 


their 
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their journey, made them alſo ſome preſents, and cauſed them to be 
eſcorted out of the city by the ſame perſons who had received them 
upon their arrival. If the lord, to whom the embaſſy was ſent, was 
a friend to the Mexicans, it was conſidered as a great diſhonour not 
to accept his preſents ; but if he was an enemy, the ambaſſadors could 
not receive then without the expreſs order of their maſter. All theſe 
ceremonies were not invariably obſerved in embaſſies, nor were all em- 
baſſies ſent to the lords of cities or ſtates ; for ſome of them, as we 
ſhall mention hereafter, were ſent to the body of the nobility, or to 
the people. 

The couriers whom the Mexicans frequently employed, made uſe 
of different enſigns according to the nature of the intelligence, or affair 
with which they were charged. If it was the news of the Mexicans 
having loſt a battle, the courier wore his hair looſe and diſordered, and, 


without ſpeaking a word to any perſon, went ſtraight to the palace, 
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where, kneelin g before the king, he related what had happened. If it was 
the news of a victory which had been obtained by the arms of Mexico, 
he had his hair tied with a coloured ſtring, and his body girt with a 


white cotton cloth ; in his left hand a ſhield, and in his right a ſword, 
Which he brandiſhed as if he had been in the act of engagement; 


expreſſing by ſuch geſtures his glad tidings, and ſinging the glorious 
actions of the ancient Mexicans, while the people, overjoyed at ſeeing ö 


him, led him with many congratulations to the royal palace. 


In order that news might be more ſpeedily conveyed, there were upon 


all the high ways of the kingdom certain little towers, about fix miles 


diſtant from each other, where couriers were always waiting in readineſs 


5 to ſet out with diſpatches. As ſoon as the firſt courier was ſent off, he 
ran as ſwiftly as he could to the firſt ſtage, or little tower, where he 


communicated to another his intelligence, and delivered to him the 


paintings which repreſented the news, or the affair which was the ſub- 
ject of his embaſſy. The ſecond courier poſted without delay to the 
next ſtage, or little tower ; and thus by a continued and uninterrupt- 


ed ſpeed of conveyance, intelligence was carried ſo rapidly from place 


to place, that ſometimes, according to the affirmations made by ſeve- 
ral authors, it reached the diſtance of three hundred miles in one day. 
It was by this means that freſh fiſh were daily brought to Monte- 
Vol. I. Y y Zuma 
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SECT. XIII. 
The nobility 
and right of 
ſucceſſion. 


HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


zuma II. from the gulf of Mexico, which is at leaſt upwards of 
two hundred miles diſtant from the capital. Thoſe couriers were ex- 
erciſed in running from their childhood ; and in order to encourage 
them in this exerciſe, the prieſts, under whoſe diſcipline they were 
trained, frequently beſtowed rewards on thoſe who were victors in a 
race. 

With reſpect to the nobility of Mexico and of the whole empire, 
it was divided into ſeveral claſſes, which were confounded together by 


the Spaniards under the general name of caziques (q). Each claſs had 


its particular privileges and wore its own badges, by which means, 


although their dreſs was extr emely ſimple, the character of every per- 
ſon was immediately underſtood. The nobles alone were allowed to 
wear ornaments of gold and gems upon their cloaths, and to them ex- 


clufively belonged, from the reign of Montezuma II. all the high of- 


fices at court, in the magiſtracy, and the moſt conſiderable in the army. 


The higheſt rank of nobility in Tlaſcala, in Huexotzinco, and in 


cholula, was that of Teutth. To obtain this rank it was neceſlary to 


be of noble birth, to have given proofs in ſeveral battles of the utmoſt 


courage, to be arrived at a certain age, and to command great riches 
for the enormous expences which were neceſſary to be ſupported by 
the poſſeſſor of ſuch a dignity. The candidate was obliged beſides to 


undergo a year of regular penance, conſiſting in perpetual faſting and fre- 


quent effuſions of blood, and an abſtinence from all commerce what- 
ſoever with women, and patiently enduring the inſults, the reproaches, 
and ill- treatment, by which fortitude and conſtancy are put to the teſt. 


They bored the cartilage of his noſe, in order to ſuſpend from it cer- 


tain grains of gold, which were the principal badge of this dignity. 
On the day on which he came to the poſſeſſion of it, they ſtripped him 
of the diſmal habit which he had worn during the time of his pe- 
nance, and dreſſed him in moſt magnificent attire: they tied his hair 


with a leathern ribband, died of a red colour, at which hung beauti- 


ful feathers, and fixed alſo the grains of gold at his noſe. This ce- 


remony was performed, in the upper arca of the greater temple, by a 


(0 The name cazigue, which ſignifies lord or prince, is derived from the Haitin tongue, 
which was ſpoke in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. The Mexicans called a lord Tlatoani, and a noble 
Pilli and Teufli, 8. | 


prieſt, 
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prieſt, who, after having conferred the dignity, made him a congratu- BOOK VII. 
latory harangue. From thence he deſcended to the lower area, where 
he joined with the nobility in a grand dance that was made there, and 
which was ſucceeded by a magnificent entertainment, which was given 
at his expence to all the lords of the ſtate, for whom beſides the innu- 
merable dreſſes which were made in preſents to them, ſuch an abund- 
ance of meats were prepared, there were conſumed upon the occaſion, 
| agreeable to the accounts of ſome authors, from one thouſand to ſixteen 
hundred turkies, a vaſt number of rabbits, deer, and other animals, : 
and an incredible quantity, of cocoas in different ſorts of beveridge, and 
of the moſt choice and delicate fruits of that country. The title 
Teuctli was added in the manner of a ſurname to the proper name of 
perſons advanced to this dignity, as Chechemeca-teufth, Pil-teufth, and 
others. The Teuctli took precedency of all others in the ſenate, both 
in the order of ſitting and voting, and were permitted to have a fer- 
vant behind them with a x ſeat, which was eſteemed a privilege of the 5 
; higheſt honour. 
The titles of nobility amongſt the Mexicats were for the moſt part | 
: hereditary. Even until the downfal of the empire many families that 
were deſcended of thoſe illuſtrious Aztecas who founded Mexico, pre- 
ſerved themſelves in great ſplendour, and ſeveral branches of thoſe moſt 
ancient houſes are ſtill exiſting, though reduced by misfortunes, and 
obſcured and confuſed amongſt the vulgar (7). It is not to be doubted 
that it would have been more wiſe policy in the Spaniards, if, inſtead 
of conducting women from Europe, and ſlaves from Africa, to Mexi- 
co, they had endeavoured to form by marriages, between the Mexicans 
and themſelves, one ſingle individual nation. If the nature of this hiſ- 
| tory would permit, we could here give a demonſtration of the advan- 
tages which would have been derived to both nations from ſuch an 


75 It is impoſſible to behold i regret, the ſtate of 3 to which ſome illuftri- 
ous families of that kingdom have been reduced. Not very long ago was executed a lockſmith, 
who was a deſcendant of the ancient kings of Michuacan : we knew a poor taylor in Mexieo, 
who was deſcended of a very noble houſe of Coyoacan, but had been deprived of the poſſeſ- 
ſions which he inherited from his illuſtrious anceſtors. Examples of this kind are not infre- 
quent even among the royal families of Mexico, Acolhuacan, and Tacuba ; the repeated or- 
ders, which the juſiice and clemency of the Catholic kings cauſed to be made in their favour, 
have not been ſufficient to protect them from the general calamity of their nation, 


7 2 union, 
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BOOK. VII. union, and the misfortunes which were occaſioned by the oppolite 

conduct. 

In Mexico, and through the whole empire almoſt, excepting in the 
royal family as we have already mentioned, the ſons ſucceeded to all 
the rights of their fathers; and on failure of ſons the rights fell to 

brothers, and if theſe were wanting, to nephews. 

Secr. XIV. The lands of the Mexican empire were divided between the crown, 
88 the nobility, the communities, and the Temples, and there were 
ritles of poſ- paintings in which the property of each was diſtinctly repreſented. 

Re. The lands of the crown were painted of a purple, thoſe of the nobi- 
lity of a ſcarlet, and thoſe of the communities of a yellow colour. 
In theſe, at firſt ſight, the extent and boundaries of the different eſtates. 
were diſtinguiſhed. After the conqueſt, the Spaniſh magiſtrates made 
uſe of theſe inſtruments to decide all diſputes among the Indians con 
cerning the property or poſſeſſion of lands. 5 
Of the lands of the crown, which were called by the Mexicans "OR | 
pantlalli, although the property was always veſted in the king, certain 
lords called Tecpanpoubque, or Tecpantlaca, that is, people of the pa- 
| lace, enjoyed the temporary uſe and profits. Theſe lords did not pay. 
any tribute, nor gave any thing elſe to the king than noſegays of flow- . 
ers and different kinds of birds, which they preſented to him in token 
of their vaſlalage every time that they made him a viſit ; but they were 
obliged to repair and: rebuild the royal palaces whenever it was ne 
ceſſary, and to cultivate the gardens of the king, by aſſiſting with 
their directions the populace of their diſtrict in that labour. They were. 
_ obliged beſides to pay court to the king, and to attend upon him every. 
time that he appeared in public, and were therefore highly eſteemed. 
by all. When any of thoſe lords died, his firſt-born ſon entered into 
poſſeſſion of the lands, and into all the obligations of his father; but. 
if he went to eſtabliſh himſelf i in another place, he loſt theſe rights, 
and the king then granted them to auother uſufruCtuary ; or left the 
choice of one to the judgment of the community in whoſe: diſtrict the. 
lands were ſituated. 

The lands which they called pillalli, that IS, lands of the e 
were the ancient poſſeſſions of the nobles, tranſmitted by inheritance: 
from father to ſon, or were rewards obtained from the king in recom- 


rods 
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give away or ſell them to plebeians; we ſay for the moſt part, becauſe 
amongſt theſe lands there were ſome granted by the king under a con- 
dition not to alienate them, but to leave them in inheritance to their 
ſons. 

KReſpecting the inheritance of ſtates, regard was paid to priority of 
birth; but if the firſt- born ſon was incapable of managing the poſſeſ- 
ſions, the father was entirely at liberty to appoint any other ſon his 


heir, provided that he ſecured a proviſion for the reſt. The daughters, 


at leaſt in Tlaſcala, were not allowed to inherit, that the ſtate might 


never fall under the government of a ſtranger. Even after the con- 1 
queſt of the Spaniards, the Tlaſcalans were ſo jealous of preſerving the 
ſtates in their families, that they refuſed to give the inveſtiture of one 


of the four principalities of the republic to D. Franciſco Pimentel, 


nephew of Coanacatzin, king of Acolhuacan (s), married with donna 
Maria Maxicatzin, niece to prince Maxicatzin, who, as we ſhall at- 


| terwards find, was the chief of the four lords that governed that re-" 


public at the arrival of the Spaniards. The fiefs commenced in that 
kingdom at the time that king Xolotl divided the lands of Anahuac 


among the Chechemecan and Acolhuan lords, under the feudal condi- 


tions, "that they would preſerve inviolable fidelity, acknowledge his ſu- 
pteme authority, and their obligation to aſſiſt their ſovereign whenever 
it ſhould be neceſſary with their perſons, with their property, and their 
vaſſals. In the Mexican empire, as far as we can find, real fiefs were 


few in number; and if we are to ſpeak in the ſtrict ſenſe of the civil 


law, there were none at all; for they were neither perpetual in their 


nature, as every year it was neceſſary to repeat the form of inveſtiture, 
nor were the vaſſals of feudatories exempted from the tributes which 


were paid to the king by the other vaſſals of the crown. 


FThe lands which were called Altepetlalli, that is, thoſe of the com- 


munities of cities and villages, were divided into as many parts as there 


(s) Coanacotzin, lins of Acolhuacan, was the father of don Ferdinando Pimentel, who had 
don Franceſco born to him by a Tlaſcalan lady. It is to be obſerved, that many of the Mexi- 


cans, particularly the nobles, upon being baptiſed, added to their Chriſtian name a Spaniſly. 
ſurname. 


Were 


0 
penſe of ſervices done to the crown. The firſt and the laſt could for Book vr. 
the moſt part alienate their poſſeſſions, but they were not allowed to rh rea gcc 
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were diſtricts in a city, and every diſtrict poſſeſſed its own part entirely 
diſtinct from, and independent of the others. Theſe lands could not 
be alienated by any means whatever. Some of them were allotted to 
furniſh proviſions for the army in time of war; thoſe were called Me/- 
chimallt, or Cacalomilli, according to the kind of proviſions which they 
ſupplied. The catholic kings have aſſigned lands to the ſettlements of 


the Mexicans (7), and made proper laws to ſecure to them the perpe- 


Secr. XV. 
The tributes 
and taxes laid 
on the ſub⸗ 
jects of the 


CIOWN. 


tuity of ſuch poſſeſſions ; but at preſent many villages have been de- 
prived of them by the great power of ſome individuals, aſfiſted by the 


iniquity of ſome judges. 
All the provinces that were conquered by the Mexicans were tribu- 


tary to the crown, and contributed fruits, animals, and the minerals 


of the country, according to the rate preſcribed them ; and all mer- 
chants beſides paid a part of their merchandizes, and all artiſts a cer- 
tain portion of their labours. In the capital of every province was a 
| houſe allotted for a magazine to contain the corn, garments, and all the 
other effects, which the revenue officers collected in the circle of each 
diſtrict. Theſe officers were univerſally odious on account of the diſ- 
treſſes which they brought on the tributary places. Their badges of 
diſtinction were a little rod which they carried in one hand, and a faa 
of feathers in the other. The treaſurers of the king had paintings, = 
in which were deſcribed all the tributary places, and the quantity and 
quality of the tributes. In the collection made by Mendoza, there 
are thirty-ſix paintings of this kind (2), and in each of theſe are repre- 


ſented the principal places of one, or of many provinces of the empire. 


Beſides an exceſſive number of cotton garments, and a certain quan- 
tity of corn and feathers, which were the uſual taxes laid on almoſt all 
tributary places, many other different things were paid in tribute ac- 
cording to the produce of different countries. In order to give 


(:) The roy: a laws grant to every Indion village, or ſettlement, the territory which ſar- 


rounds them to the extent of ſix hundred Caſtilian cubits, which are equal to two hundred 
and fifty ſeven Pariſian perches. 


() The thirty-ſix paintings begin with the 13th, and end with the 48th. In the copy of 
them publiſhed by Thevenot, the 21ſt and 22d are wanting, and for the moſt part the figures 
of the tributary cities. The copy p abliſhed in Mexico in 1770, is ſtill leſs perfect, for it wants 
the 21ſt, 22d, 38th, 39th, and 4oth of Mendoza's Collection, beſides a number of errors in 
the interpretations; but it has the advantage over Thevenot' s of having the figures of the ei- 
ties, and of being all executed on plates. | 


Our 
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eur readers ſome idea of them, we ſhall mention ſome of the taxes BOOK. VII. 


vrhich are repreſented in theſe paintings. 

The cities of Xoconocho, Huehuetlan, Mazatlan, and others upon 
the coaſt, paid aunually to the crown, beſides the dreſſes made of cot- 

ton, four thouſand handfuls of beautiful feathers of different colours, 


two hundred bags of cocoas, forty tygers ſkins, and a hundred and 


— —x——D)— 


fixty birds of certain particular colours. Huaxjacac, Cojolapan. 


Atlacuec5ahuajan, and other places belonging to the Zapotecas, paid 
in tribute forty plates of gold of a certain ſize and thickneſs, and 
twenty bags of cochineal. 7. lachquiaucho, Axotlan, twenty vaſes of 
a certain meaſure full of gold in powder. Tochtepec, Otlatitlan, Co- 


zamallbapan, Michapan, and other places upon the coaſt of the Mexi- 
can gulf, beſides the garments of cotton, gold, and cocoas, were ob- 


liged to contribute ſeventy-four thouſand handfuls of feathers, of dif- | 
ferent colours and qualities, fix necklaces, two of the fineſt emeralds, 


and four of thoſe which were ordinary ; twenty ear-rings of amber, 


adorned with gold, and as many of cryſtal ; a hundred ſmall cups or 


Jugs of liquid amber, and ſixteen thouſand balls of le, or elaſtic gum. 


7. epejacac, Qyecholac, 7. ecamachalco, Acatzinco, and other places of 
thoſe regions, furniſhed four thouſand ſacks of lime, four thouſand 


loads of atatli, or folid canes, fit to be uſed in buildings, and as many 


loads of the ſame canes of a ſmaller ſize, fit for making darts, and eight | 


| thouſand loads of acajetl, or little reeds, full of aromatic ſubſtances. | 


Malinalte pec, Tlalcozauhtitlan, Olinallan, Ichcatlan, Qualac, and 5 


other places of ſouthern hot countries, ſix hundred cups of honey, 


forty large baſons of tecogabuitl, or yellow ochre, fit for painting, a 
hundred and fixty axes of copper, forty round plates of gold, of a cer- 
tain diameter and thickneſs, ten ſmall meaſures of fine turquoiſes, and 
one load of ordinary turquoiſes. Quaubnabuac, Panchimalco, Atla- 
choloajan, Xiubtepec, Huitzilac, and other places belonging to the Tla- 
huicas, ſixteen thouſand pieces, or large ſheets of paper, and four 
thouſand xicalli (natural vaſes, of which we ſhall treat hereafter), of 


different ſizes. Puaubtitlan, Tehuillgjocan, and other places which 
were neighbouring to them, eight thouſand mats, and as many {cats 
or chairs. Other places contributed fuel, ſtone, a certain number of 


beams and planks fit for buildings, and a certain quantity of copal, &c. 
dome 
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BOOK VII. Some tributary people were obliged to ſend to the royal palaces and 


— — woods a certain number of birds and quadrupeds, namely, the people 


of Xilotepec, Michmalajan, and other places in the country of the Oto- 
mies, which laſt were obliged to ſend: the king every year forty live 
eagles. Concerning the Matlatzincas we know that when they were 
brought under ſubjection to the crown of Mexico by king Axajacatl, 


beſides the tribute which they are repreſented to have paid, in the 
_ twenty-ſeventh painting of the collection of Mendoza, the further 
burthea was impoſed on them of cultivating a field about ſeven hun- 
dred perches long and half as broad, for the purpoſe of furniſhing the 
royal army with provifions. To conclude, a part of every thing uſe- 
ful, which was found in the kingdom, either amongſt the productions 
of nature or art, was paid in tribute to the king of Mexico. 


| Thele large contributions, the great preſents which the governors 


of provinces, and the feudatory lords made to the king, together with 
the ſpoils of war, formed the great riches of his court which ex- 
cited ſo much admiration in the Spaniſh conquerors, and occaſioned ſo. 
much miſery to his unfortunate ſubjects. The tributes which were at 
firſt moderate and eaſy, became at laſt exceſſive and enormous; for the 
pride and pomp of the kings kept pace with their conqueſts. It is 
true, that a great part, and perhaps the greateſt part of theſe reve- 
nues was expended for the benefit of the ſame ſubjects in the ſupport 
of a great number of miniſters and magiſtrates for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, in the reward of thoſe who had done ſervices to the ſtate, 
in the relief of the indigent, particularly widows and orphans, and 
men grown feeble with age, which were the three claſſes of people 
moſt compaſfionated by the Mexicans, and alſo by opening the royal. 
granaries in times of great ſcarcity to the nation; but how many of 
thoſe unhappy people who were unable to pay the tributes demand- 
ed from them muſt have ſunk under the weight of their miſery, while 


the royal beneficence did not reach them? To oppreſſive taxes were 
added the greateſt rigour in collecting them. Whoever did not pay the 
tribute preſcribed was ſold for a ſlave, in order to purchaſe with his 


| liberty what he could not gain by his induſtry. 


For the adminiſtration of Juſtice, the Mexicans had various tribunals 


and judges. At court, and in the more conſiderable places of the 


king- 
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kingdom, there was a ſupreme magiſtrate named Cibuacoatl, whoſe au- BOOK VII. 


thority was ſo great that from the ſentences pronounced by him, either 


in civil or criminal cauſes, no appeal could be made to any other tri- 


bunal, not even to majeſty. He had the appointment of the inferior 
judges, and the receivers of the royal revenues within his diſtrict, ren- 


dered in their accounts to him. Any one who either made uſe of his 


—__— or uſurped his authority, was puniſhed with death. 
The tribun l of the Tlacatecatl, though inferior to the firſt, was ex- 


tremely reſpectable, and compoſed of three judges, namely of the T/a- 
catecatl, who was the chief, and from whom the tribunal took its 


name, and of two others who were called Qucubnochtls and Tlanotlac. 
They took cognizance of civil and criminal cauſes in the firſt and ſe- 


cond inſtance, although ſentence was pronounced in the name only of 
the Tlacatecatl. They met daily in a hall of the houſe of the public, 
which was called 7. lat xontecgjan, that is, the place where judgment is 
given, to which belonged porters and other officers of juſtice. There 
they liſtened with the utmoſt attention to litigations, diligently examined 
into cauſes, and pronounced ſentence according to the laws. If a 
cauſe was purely civil, there was no appeal from that court ; but if 
the cauſe was of a criminal nature, an appeal lay to the Cihuatcoatl. | 
The ſentence was publiſhed by the Tepojor!, or public cryer, and was 


executed by the Quaunochtli, who, as we have already mentioned, was 

one of the three judges. The public cryer, as well as the executive 

miniſter of juſtice, was held in high eſteem amongſt the Mexicans, 
becauſe they were conſidered to be the repreſentatives of the king. 


In every diſtrict of the city reſided a Teuctli, who was deputy of the 


tribunal of Tlacatecatl, and was elected annually by the commans of 
that diſtrict. He took cognizance, in the firſt inſtance, of the cauſes 
within his diſtri, and daily waited upon the Cihuacoatl, or the Tla- 


catecatl, to report to him every thing which occurred, and to receive 


his orders. Beſides theſe Teuctli, there were in every diſtrict certain 
commiſſaries, elected in the ſame manner by the commons of the diſtrict, 


and named Centectlapixque; but they, from what appears to us, were 


not judges, but only guardians, charged to obſerve the conduct of a 
certain number of families committed to their care, and to acquaint the 


magiſtrates with every thing. that paſſed. Next to the Teuctli were 
Noli. 3. Z 2 the 
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BOOK VII. the 7. aquitlatogue, or the runners, who carried the notifications of the 


magiſtrates, and ſummoned guilty perſons, and the TJopilli or the of- 
ficers who apprehended and made priſoners. 


In the kingdom of Acolhuacan, the judicial power was divided a- 


mongſt ſeven principal cities. The judges remained in their tribunals 
from ſun-riſe until evening. Their meals were brought to them in 
the tribunal-hall, and that they might not be taken off from their em- 
ployment, by giving attendance upon their families, nor have any 
excuſe for being corrupted, they were, agreeable to the uſage in the 
kingdom of Mexico, aſſigned poſſeſſions and labourers, who cultivat- 
ed their fields. Thoſe poſſeſſions, as they belonged to the office, not 


to the officer, did not paſs to his heirs but to his ſucceſſors in that ap- 


pointment. In cauſes of importance they durſt not pronounce ſen- 
tence, at leaſt not in the capital, without giving information to the 
king. Every Mexican month, or every twenty days, an aſſembly of 


all the judges was held before the king, in order to determine all cauſes 
then undecided. If from their being much perplexed and intricate, 


they were not finiſned at that time, they were reſerved for another ge- 
neral aſſembly of a more ſolemn nature, which was held every eighty 
days, and was therefore called Nappapſallatolli, that is, the Conference 
of Eighty, at which all cauſes were finally decided, and in the preſence 
of that whole aſſembly, puniſhment was inflicted on the guilty. The 
king pronounced ſentence by drawing a line with the point of an arrow 
upon the head of the guilty perſon, which was painted on the proceſs. 


In the tribunals of the Mexicans the contending parties made their 


oyyn allegations: at leaſt we do not know that they employed any other 


advocates. In criminal cauſes the accuſer was not allowed any other 
proof than that of his witneſſes ; but an accuſed perſon could clear 
himſelf from guilt by his oath. In diſputes about the boundaries of 


| poſſeſſions, the paintings of the land were conſulted as authentic | 
writin gs. 


All the magiſtrates were obliged to give judgment according to the 
laws of the kingdom which were repreſented by paintings. Of theſe 
we have ſeen many, and have extracted from them a part of that which 
we ſhall lay before our readers on the ſubject. The power of making 
laws in Tezcuco belonged always to the kings, who made thoſe which 


they 
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they publiſhed, be rigorouſly obſerved. Amongſt the Mexicans, the BOOK vl. 


firſt laws were made, from what we can diſcover, by the body of the no- 
bility ; but afterwards the kings became the legiſlators of the nation, 
and while their authority was confined within moderate limits, they 
were zealous in the obſervance of thoſe laws which they or their an- 
ceſtors had promulgated. In the laſt years of the monarchy deſpotiſm 
altered, and changed them at caprice. We ſhall here enumerate thoſe 
which were in force at the time the Spaniards entered into Mexico. 
In ſome of them much prudence and humanity and a ſtrong attach- 
ment to good cuſtoms will be diſcovered ; but in others an exceſs of 
tigour which degenerated into cruelty, 

A traitor to the king or the ſtate was torn in pieces, and his rela- 


tions who were privy to the treaſon, and did not diſcover it, were de- 


” Prone of their liberty. 
| Whoever dared in war, or at any time of public rejoicing, to make 


uſe of the badges of the kings of Mexico, of Acolhuacan, or Ta- 
cuba, or of thoſe of the Cihuacoat], was * with death, and 


his goods confiſcated. q 


—— 


Se cr. XVII. 
Penal laws. 


| Whoever maltreated an ambaſſador, Win or courier beloa ging 


to the king, ſuffered death; but ambaſſadors and couriers were forbid 


on their part to leave the high road, under pain of lavag their pri- 


vileges. = 
The puniſhment of death was inflicted alſo on thoſe perſons who OC- 


cafioned any ſedition amongſt the people; on thoſe who carried off, or 


| changed the boundaries placed in the fields by public authority ; and 


likewiſe on judges who gave a ſentence that was unjuſt, or contrary to 


the laws, or made an unfaithful report of any cauſe to the king, or a 
ſuperior magittrate, or allowed themſelves to be corrupted by bribes. 


He who in war committed any hoſtility upon the enemy without 
the order of his chief, or attacked them before the fignal for battle was 


given, or abandoned the colours, or violated any proclamation publith- 


cd to the army, was infallibly beheaded. 
Hie who at market altered the meaſures eſtabliſhed by the magiſ- 


1 was guilty of felony, and was put to death without delay in the 
ſame place. 


1 A mür- 
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A murderer forfeited his own lite for his crime, even although the 
perſon murdered was but a ſlave. 
He who killed his wife, although he caught her in adultery, ſaffered 


death ; becauſe, accoruing to ie, he uſurped the authority of the 
magiſtrates, whoſe orovince it was to take 8 of. miſdeeds, and 


puniſh evil-doers. 


Adultery was inevitably puniſhed with death. Adulterers were 


ſtoned to death, or their heads were bruiſed between two ſtones. This 
law which preſcribed that adulterers ſhould be ſtoned to death, is one 


of thoſe which we have ſeen repreſented in the ancient paintings which 


were preſerved in the library of the ſupreme college of Jeſuits at Mexi- : 


It is alſo repreſented in the laſt painting of the collection made 
by Mendoza, and is taken notice of by Gomara, Torquemada, and 
other authors. But they did not conſider, nor did they puniſh as adul- 


tery, the treſpaſs of a huſband with any woman who was free, or not 
joined in matrimony : wherefore the huſband was not bound to ſo much 
fidelity as was exacted from the wife. In all places of the empire this 
crime was puniſhed, but in ſome places with greater ſeverity than in 
others. In Ichoatlan, a woman who was accuſed of adultery was 
ſummoned before the judges, and if the proofs of her crime were ſatiſ- 
factory, ſhe received puniſhment there immediately; ſhe was torn in 


pieces, and her limbs divided amongſt the witneſſes. In Itztepec in- 


fidelity in a woman was puniſhed according to the ſentence of the ma- 
giſtrates by her huſband, who cut off her noſe and her ears. In ſome 
parts of the empire the puniſhment of death was inflicted on the huſ- 


band, who cohabited with his wite, after it was proved that ſhe had ] 
violated her fidelity. 


No divorce was lawful without the 1 of the judges. He 


who defired to divorce his wife, preſented himſelf before the tribunal 


and explained his reaſons for it. The judges exhorted him to concord, 


and endeavoured to diſſuade him from a ſeparation ; but if he perſiſted in 


his claim, and his reaſons appeared juſt, they told him. that he might 
do that which he ſhould judge moſt proper, without giving their au- 
thority -for a divorce by a formal ſentence. If after all he divorced 
her, he never could recover her nor be united to her again. — 
1 Thoſe 
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Thoſe who were guilty of inceſt with their neareſt of blood, or rela- BOOK VII. 
tions, were hanged, and all marriages between pe erlons fo nearly con- 


nected were ſtrictly forbid by law, excepting marriages between brothers 
and ſiſters-in-law; for amongſt the Mexicans, as well as amongſt the 
Hebrews, it was the cuſtom that the brothers of the deceaſed huſband 
might marry with their widowed ſiſters-in- lav; but there was great 
difference in this practice of theſe two nations; for amongſt the He- 
brews ſuch a marriage could only happen in one caſe, that was where 
the huſband died without iflue ; amongſt the Mexicans on the contrary, 
it was neceſſary that the deceaſed ſhould leave children, of whoſe edu- 
cation the brother was to take charge, entering into all the rights of a 
| father. In ſome places which were diſtant from the capital, the no- 
bles were accuſtomed to marry their widowed mothers--in-law, pro- 
vided their fathers had not had children by them; but in the capitals. 
of Mexico and Tezcuco, and the places neighbouring to them, ſuch 
marri iages were deemed inceſtuous, and puniſhed with ſeverity. 
Any perſon guilty of a deteſtable crime was hanged ; if a prieſt, the 
was burnt alive. Amongſt all the nations of Anahuac, excepting the 
Panucheſe, this crime was held in abomination, and was puniſhed by 
them all with rigour. Nevertheleſs, vicious men, in order to juſtify 
their own exceſſes, have defamed all the nations of America with this 
horrid vice; but this calumny, which ſeveral Europeans authors have 
too readily admitted to be juſt, is proved to be falſe by the teſti- 
mony of many other authors, who are more in and better i in- 
formed (x). | 
The prieſt, who, during the time that he was een to the ſer- 
vice of the temple, abuſed any free woman, was deprived of the pricſt- 
hood and baniſhed. | 3 
If any of the young men, or young women, who were educating in 
the ſeminaries, were guilty of incontinence, they were liable to a ſevere. 
puniſhment, and even to ſuffer death, according to the report of ſome 
authors. But, on the other hand, there was no puniſhment whatever 
preſcribed for ſimple fornication, although the evil tendency of an ex- 
ceſs of this kind was not unknown to them; and fathers frequently 


(x) See what we have ſaid in our Diſſertations 3 bug author who has revived this 


atrocious calumny upon the Americans, 
admo- 
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BOOK VII, ent their children to beware of it: they bur ned the hair Fo a 
papa in the market- place with pine torches, and ſmeared her head 


with the reſin of the ſame wood. The more reſpectable the perſons 
were to whom ſhe ſerved in this capacity, ſo much the greater was the 
puniſhment, 
According to the laws, the man who dreſſed himſelf like a woman, 
or the woman who dreſſed herſelf like a man, was hanged. 
The thief of things of ſmall value met with no puniſhment, except- 
ing that of being obliged to reſtore what he had ſtolen ; if the things 


were of great value, he was made the ſlave of the oerfon whom he had 


robbed. If the thing ſtolen did no longer exiſt, nor the robber had 
any goods by which he could repay his robbery, he was ſtoned to death. 


If he had ſtolen gold or gems, after being conducted through all the 
| ftreets of the city, he was facrificed at the feſtival which the gold- 
ſmiths held in honour of their god Xipe. He Who ſtole a certain 
number of ears of maize, or pulled up from another s field a certain 
number of uſeful trees, was made a ſlave of the owner of that field /y) ; 
but every poor traveller was permitted to take of the maize, or the fruit- - 


bearing trees, which were planted by the fide of the ns as much 


as was ſufficient to ſatisfy immediate hunger. 


He who robbed in the market, was immediately put to death by the 
baſtinado, in the market- place. 


He alſo was condemned to death, who i in the army robbed another 


of his arms or badges. 


Whoever upon finding a ſtrayed chili, made it a lave, ad fold it to 


another, as if it were his own, forfeited by that crime his liberty and 
his goods, one half of which was appropriated to the ſupport of the 
child, and the other half was paid to the purchaſer that he might ſet 
the child at liberty. Whatever number of perſons were concerned j in 
the crime, all of them were liable to the ſame puniſhment. 


To the ſame puniſhment of ſervitude, and to the loſs of his goods, 


was every perſon liable who fold the poſſeſſions of another, which he 


My had in farm. 


(x) The anonymous conqueror ſays, that ſtealing of three or four ears of maize was ſuffi- 
cient to incur the penalty. Torquemada adds, that the penalty was death: but this was the 
law in the kingdom of Acolhuacan only, not in the realm of Mexico, 


* Tutors 
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Tutors who did not give a good account of the eſtates of their pu- 
pils, were hanged without pardon. 


The ſame puniſhment was inflicted on ſons who ſquandered their 


patrimony in vices; for they ſaid it was a great crime not to ſet a higher 
value on the labours of their fathers. 


He who practiſed ſorcery was facrificed to the gods. 
Drunkenneſs in youth was a capital offence; young men were put 


to death by the baſtinado in priſon, and young women were ſtoned to 


death. In men advanced in years, although it was not made capital, it 


was puniſhed with ſeverity. If he was a nobleman, he was {tripped 
of his office and his rank, and rendered infamous; if a plebeian, they 


ſhaved him (a puniſhment very ſenſibly felt by them), and demoliſhed 
his houſe, ſaying, that he who could voluntarily bereave himſelf of his 


| ſenſes, was not worthy of a habitation amongſt men. This law did 


not forbid conviviality at nuptials, or at any other times of feſtivity: 


on ſuch occaſions it being lawful, in private houſes, to drink more than 


uſual ; nor did the law affect old men of ſeventy years, who, on ac- 
count of their age, were allowed to drink as much as they pleaſed ; 


Which appears repreſented i in the forty-third 3 of the collechon 


5 made by Mendoza. 


He who told a lie to the particular prejudice of another, had a part 


of his lip cut off, and ſometimes his ears. 
Of the Mexican laws concerning ſlaves it is to be breed, that there 


were three ſorts of ſlaves among them. The firſt were priſoners of 


War; the ſecond were thoſe whom they purchaſed for a valuable conſi- 
deration; and the third were malefactors, who were deprived of their 
liberty. in puniſhment of their crimes. 

The priſoners of war were generally facrificed to their gods. He 
who in war took another's priſoner from him, or ſet him at liberty, 
was puniſhed with death. _ 


The ſale of a ſlave was not valid, ales it was made i in | the preſence 
of four lawful witneſſes. In general, they aſſembled in greater num- 


bers, and celebrated contracts of that nature with great ſolemnity. 


8g Cr. 
XVIII. 
Laws con- 
cerning 
ſlav es. 


Among the Mexicans a ſlave was allowed to have cattle, to acquire 


property, and even to purchaſe ſlaves who ſerved him ; nor could his 
owner hinder him, nor have ſervice from ſuch ſlaves ; for ſlavery was 


only 
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BOOK VIL only an obligation of perſonal ſervice, and even that was under certain 


reſtrictions. : 

Nor was ſlavery entailed upon the deſcendants of ſlaves. All Mexi- 
cans were born free, although their mothers were ſlaves. If a free 
man impregnated another perſon's ſlave, and ſhe died during her preg- 
nancy, he became the ſlave of the owner of the female tr but if 
ſhe was happily delivered, the child as well as the Meer rema ined both 
free. 

Neceſſitous parents were allowed to diſpoſe of any one of their chil- 
8 in order to relieve their poverty; and any free man might ſell him- 


ſelf for the ſame purpoſe ; but owners could not ſell their ſlaves without 
their conſent, unleſs they were ſlaves with a collar. Runaway, rebel- 
lious, or VICIOUS ſlaves, had two or three warnings g given them by their 
Owners, which warnings * gave for their better juſtification in pre- 


ence of ſome witneſſes. If, in ſpite of theſe admonitions the ſlaves 


5 gig not mend their behaviour, a wooden collar was put about 


their necks, and then it was Jawful to fell them at market. If, 
after having been owned by two or three maſters, they {till conti- 


nued intractable, they were fold for the facrifices ; but that happen- 
ed very rarely. If a flave, who was collared in this manner, hap- 
pened to eſcape from the priſon where his owner confined him, and 


took refuge in the royal palace, he remained free; and the perſon who 


price of a ſlave was a load of cotton garments. 


attempted to prevent his gaining this aſylum, forfeited his liberty for 


the attempt, except & it was the owner, or one > of his children, who 
had a right to ſeize him. 


The perſons who ſold themſelves were generally gameſters, who did 


ſo in order to game with the price of their liberty; or thoſe who by 
| lazineſs, or nie misfortune, found themſelves redũced to miſery, and 
proſtitutes, who wanted cloaths to make their appearance in public; | 


for women of that claſs among the Mexicans had no intereſt in general | 


in their profeſſion, but the gratification of their paſſions. Slavery 


amongſt the Mexicans was not ſo hard to be borne, as it was among 
other people; for the condition of a ſlave among them was by no means 
oppreſſive. Their labour was moderate, and their treatment humane; 
when their maſters died, they generally became free. The common 


There 
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There was among the Mexicans another kind of flavery, which they 


called Huehuetatlacolli, which was, where one or two families, on ac- 


count of their poverty, bound themſelves to furniſh ſome lord perpe- 
tually with a ſlave. They delivered up one of their ſons for this pur- 


poſe, and after he had ſerved for ſome years they recalled him, in order 


to let him marry, or for ſome other motive, and ſubſtituted another in 


his place. The change was made without giving any offence to the 


patron ; on the contrary, he generally gave ſome conſideration for a 


new. ſlave. In the year 1506, on account of a great ſcarcity which 
happened then, many families were obliged to this kind of ſervitude ; 


but they were all freed from it by the king of Acolhuacan, Nembual- 
pilli, owing to the hardſhips they ſuffered from it ; and, after his exam- 

ple, the ſame thing was done by Montezuma II. in his dominions. 
The conquerors, who imagined they entered into all the rights of the 
ancient Mexican lords, had, at firſt, many ſlaves of thoſe nations ; but 


when the Catholic kings were informed of it by perſons of credit 


cho were zealous for the public good, and well acquainted with the 


manners and cuſtoms of thoſe people, they declared all thoſe ſlaves 
free, and forbid, under ſevere penalties, any attempt againſt their li- 
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berty. A law infinitely juſt, and worthy the humanity of thoſe mo- 


narchs ; for the firſt religious miſſionaries who were employed in 


the converſion of the Mexicans, amongſt whom were men of much 


learning, declared, after diligent examination, that they had not been 
able to find one amongſt the ſlaves who had been Juitly deprived of his 


natural liberty. 


We have now faid all te we "air of the Mexican legiſlature. 
| More complete information on this head, and in particular concern- 


ing their civil contracts, their tribunals, and ſupreme councils, might 
have proved extremely valuable; but the unfortunate loſs of the greater 
part of their paintings, and of ſome manuſcripts of the firſt Spaniards, 
has deprived us of the only lights which could have Nuſtrated this 
e 
Although the laws of the capital were generally 3 3 
out the whole empire, yet in ſome of the provinces many variations from 
them took place; for as the Mexicans did not oblige the conquered 


nations to ſpeak the language of their court, neither did they compel 
VoL.-I. A1 -. them 


SECT. XIX. 


Laws of other 
countries of 
Anahuac. 
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BOOK VII. them to adopt all their laws. The legiſlature of Acolhuacan was the 


moſt ſimilar to that of Mexico; but {till they differed in many parti- 
culars, and the former was far more ſevere than the latter. 

The laws publiſhed by the celebrated king Nezahualcojotl ordained, 
that a thief ſhould be dragged through the ſtreets, and afterwards 


hanged. Murderers were beheaded. The agent in the crime of ſo- 
domy was ſuffocated in a heap of aſhes ; the patient had his bowels 


torn out, after which his belly was filled with aſhes, and then he was 
burned. He who maliciouſly contrived to ſow diſcord between two. 


ſtates, was tied to a tree and burned alive. He who drank till he loſt 
his ſenſes, if a nobleman, was immediately hanged, and his body was 
thrown into the lake, or into ſome river ; if a plebeian, for the firſt 
offence, he loſt his liberty, and for the ſecond his life. And when 
the legiſlator was aſked, why the law was more ſeyere upon nobles, 
he anſwered, that the crime of drunkenneſs was leſs pardonable in 
them, as they were more bound in duty to ſet a good example. 


The ſame king preſcribed the puniſhment of death to hiſtorians 


who publiſhed any falſhood in their paintings /y). He condemn- 

| ed robbers of the fields to the ſame puniſhment, and declared 
that the ſtealing ſeven ears of maize was ſufficient to incur the pe- 
nalty. 


The Tlaſcalans adopted the greater part of the laws of Acolhuacan. 
Among them, ſons, who were wanting in reſpect and duty to their 


parents, were put to death by order of the fenate. Thofe perſons. 
who were authors of any public misfortune, and yet did not deſerve ts 
be puniſhed with death, were baniſhed. Generally ſpeaking, among 


all the poliſhed nations of Anahuac, murder, theft, lying, adultery, 


and other fimilar crimes of incontinence, were rigorouſly puniſhed, and _ 


that which we have already obſerved, when ſ peaking of their charac- 


ter, appears to be verified in every thing, namely, that they were (as 


they ftill ace) naturally inclined to ſeverity and rigour, and more vigi- : 
lant to puniſh vice than to reward virtue. 


( y) This law againſt falſe hiſtorians is 115 hy D. 8 d? Alba Ixtlilxochitl (who 
Was a deſcendant of that legiſlator), in his valuable manuſcripts. 


Among 
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Among the puniſhments preſcribed by the legiſlators of Mexico againſt BOOk vu. 

malefactors, that of the fork or gallows was reckoned the moſt ignomi- ge. 
nious. That of baniſhment was alſo thought infamous, as it ſuppoſed P 8 
the guilty perſon poſſeſſed ct n infectious vice. That of whipping is 8 
not found among their laws; nor do we know that it was ever made 
uſe of except by parents to their children, or maſters to their pupils. 

They had two ſorts of prifons ; one ſimilar to modern priſons, called 

Teilpilgjan, which was appropriated for debtors who refuſed to pay 

their debts, and for ſuch perſons as were guilty of crimes not deſerving 

death; the other called Qyuauhcalh, reſembling a cage, was uſed to 

confine priſoners who were to be ſacrificed, and perſons guilty of capi- 
tal offences. Both of them were well watched and ſtrongly guarded. 

Thoſe who were to be capitally puniſhed were fed very ſparingly, in 

order that they might taſte by anticipation the bitterneſs of death. The 

priſoners on the contrary were well nouriſhed, in order that they might 

appear in good fleſh at the ſacrifice. If through the negligence of the 
guard, any priſoner eſcaped from the cage, the community of the diſ- 
trict, whoſe duty it was to ſupply the priſons with guards, was oblig- 

ed to pay to the owner of the nn | a female ſlave, a load of cotton 


garments, and a ſhield. 


Having treated thus far of the civil, it is now become n to ser. vor 
ſay ſomething of the military government of the Mexicans. No pro- Offers of 


war and mili- 


feſſion was held in more eſteem amongſt them than the profeſſion of tary orders. 


arms. The deity of war was the moſt revered by them, and regarded 
as the chief protector of the nation. No prince was elected king, un- 
til he had, in ſeveral battles, diſplayed proofs of his courage and mili- 
tary ſkill, and merited the ſplendid poſt of general of the army; and 
no king was crowned, until he had taken, with his own hands, the 
victims which were to be ſacrificed at the feſtival of his coronation. 
All the Mexican kings, from ltzcoatl the firſt, down to Quautemotzin, 
who was their laſt, roſe from the command of the army to the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. Thoſe who died for the fake of their country, 
with the.r arms in their hands, were imagined to be the happieſt ſouls in 
another life. From the great eſteem in which the profeſſion of arms was 
held amongſt them, they were at much pains to make their children 
courageous, and to enure them from the earlieſt infancy to the hardſhips 
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HISTORY OF-MEXTCO: 


It was this elevated notion of the glory of arms, which formed 
thoſe heroes, whole illuſtrious actions we have already related: which 
made them ſhake off the yoke of the Tepanecas, and erect on fo hum 


ble a foundation, ſo famous and celebrated a monarchy : and laſtly, 
which produced the extenſion of their dominions from the banks of 


the lake to the ſhores of the two oppoſite ſeas. 
The higheſt military dignity was that of general of the army ; but 


there were four different ranks of generals, of which the moſt reſpect- 
able was that of Tlacochcalcatl (z), and each rank had its particular 


badges of diſtinction. We are uncertain in what degree the other 


three ranks were ſubordinate to the firſt; nor can we even tell their 
names, on account of the different opinions of authors on this head (a). 


Next to the generals were the captains, each of whom commanded a 
certain number of ſoldiers. 


In order to reward the ſervices of warriors, and. give them every | 


3 kind of encouragement, the Mexicans deviſed three military orders, 
called Achcaubtin, NQuauhtin, and Oocelo, or Princes, Eagles, and Ty- 
ers. The perſons belonging to the order of princes, who were called 
QNuachictin, were the moſt honoured. T hey wore their hair tied an 


the top of their heads with a red ſtring, from which hung as many 


locks of cotton as they had performed meritorious actions. This ho- 


nour was ſo much eſteemed among them, that the kings themſelves, 


' as well as the generals, were proud of having it conferred upon them. 


Montezuma II. belonged to this order, as Acoſta affirms, and alſo. 
king Tizoc, as appears in the paintings of him. The Tygers were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a particular armour which they wore, it being ſpotted 
like the ſkins of theſe wild animals; but ſuch inſignia were only made 


uſe of in war: at court all the officers of the army wore a dreſs of 
mixed colours, which was called Tlachquauſhjs. No perſons on the 


firſt time of their going to war, were allowed to wear any badge of diſ- | 


(z) Some authors ſay that Tlacochcalratl, ſignifies prince of the darts; ; but unqueſtionably 

it means only, inhabitant of the arſenal, or houſe of the darts. 
(q) The interpreter of Mendoza's Collection ſays, that the names of the four ranks of ge- 
nerals, were T lacochcalcatl,, Aiempanecatl, Ezhuacatecatl, and Tlillancalgui. Acoſta, inſtead of 
Atempanecatl, ſays Tlacatecatl, and inſtead of Ezhuacatecatl, Ezhuahuacatl; and adds, that theſe 
were the names of the four electors. Torquemada adopts the name of T lacatccatl, but ſome» 
times he makes his rank inſerior to the Tlacochcalcatl, and at other times he confounds them 


together, 
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tinction; they were dreſſed in a coarſe white habit, of cloth made from 
the aloe; and this rule was fo ſtrictly obſerved, that it was even neceſ- 


ſary for the princes of the royal blood to give ſome proofs of their con - 


rage before they could be entitled to change that plain dreſs for an- 
other more coſtly, called Teuca/iuhgu:, The members of thoſe mili- 
tary orders, beſides the exterior marks of diſtinction which they wore, 
were allotted particular apartments in the royal palace, whenever they 
waited upon the king as guards. They were allowed to have furniture 


in their houſes made of gold, to wear the fineſt cotton dreſs, and finer * 


ſhoes than thoſe of the common people; but no ſoldier had permiſſion 
to do this until he had gained, by his bravery, ſome advancement in 
the army. A particular dreſs called T, lacatxiubqui was given as a re- 
ward to the ſoldier, who, by his example, — a diſpirited army 
to renew battle with vigour. 


When the king went to war, he wore beſides his armour, particular 
badges of diſtinction; on his legs, half boots made of thin plates of 
gold); on his arms, plates of the ſame metal, and bracelets of gems; 

"at his under lip hung an emerald ſet in gold; 2t his ears, ear-rings of -- 
the ſame ſtone; about his neck a necklace, or chain of gold and gems, 
and a plume of beautiful feathers on his head ; but the badge moſt ex- 
preſſive of majeſty, was a work of great labour made of beautiful = 


thers, which reached from the head all down the back (5). 


Mexicans were very attentive to * perſons, particularly i in war, 


by different badges. 


The e and offenſive arms which. were EE uſe of by FI 
Mexicans, and the other nations of Anahuac, were of various ſorts. 


The defenſive arms common to the nobles and plebeians, to the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers, were ſhields, which they called Chimalli (c), and 
were made of different forms and materials. Some of them were per- 
fectly round, and others were rounded only in the under part. Some 


(2) All theſe royal inſignia had their particular name:. The boots were called cozehuatt, 


the brachials matermcatt, the bracelets matzopeztli, the emerald at the lip tentetl, the ear rings 
nacochtli, the necklace cozcapetlatl, and the principal badge of feathers gaachichli. 

(e) Solis pretends, that the ſhield was uſed only by lords; but the anonymous conqueror, 
who frequently ſaw the Mexicans in arms, and was engaged in many battles againſt them, aſ- 


icrts expreſly, that this armour was common to all ranks. No author has informed us more 


accurately than he of the Mexican armour. 
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BOOK VII. were made of otatli, or ſolid elaſtic canes, interwoven with thick cot- 


8 


ton threads, and covered with feathers ; thoſe of the nobles with thin 
plates of gold; others were made of large tortoife-ſthells, adorned with 
copper, filver, and gold, according to the wealth of the owner, or his 
rank in the army. Theſe were of a moderate ſize; but others were 
ſo exceſſively large, that they could occaſionally cover the whole body; 
but when it was not neceſſary to uſe them, they could compreſs them, 
and carcy them under their arms like the paraſols of the moderns ; it 
is probable, they were made of the ſkins of animals, or cloth waxed 


with w/e, or elaſtic gum {4}. On the other hand, many of their 
ſhields were very ſmall, more beautiful than ſtrong, and adorned with 
fine feathers ; theſe were not employed in war, but only at the enter- 
tainments which they made in imitation of a battle. 


The defenſive arms peculiar to the officers were breaſt- plates of cotton, 15 


one and ſometimes two fingers thick, which were arrow-proof ; and 
on this account the Spaniards themſelves made uſe of them in the war 
againſt the Mexicans. The name Ichcabuepilli, which the Mexicans 
gave to this ſort of breaſt-plate, Was changed by the Spaniards: into : 
the word Eſcaupil. Over this ſort. of cuiraſs, which only covered part 
of the breaſt, they put on another piece of armour, which, beſides the 


| "cheſt, covered the thighs, and the half of the arms, figures of which 


appear in the plate repreſenting the Mexican armour. The lords were 
accuſtomed to wear a thick upper coat of feathers, over a cuiraſs made 


of ſeveral plates of gold, or ſilver gilt, which rendered them invul- 
nerable, not only by arrows, but even by darts or ſwords, as the ano- 
nymous conqueror affirms. Beſides the armour which they wore for 
the defence of their cheſts, their arms, their thighs, and even their 
legs; their heads were uſually caſed in the heads of tygers, or ſer- 
pents, made of wood, or ſome other ſubſtance, with the mouth open, 


and furniſhed with large teeth that they might inſpire terror, and ſo 


animated in appearance, that the above mentioned author ſays, they 
ſeemed to be vomiting up the ſoldiers. All the officers and nobles wore 
a beautiful plume of feathers on their heads, in order to add to the 


appearance of their ſtature. 'F he common ſoldiers went entirely naked, | 


(d) Theſe large ſhields are mentioned by the anonymous conqueror, Didaco Godoi, and 
Bernal Dias, who were all preſcnt at the conqueſt, 


except 
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they counterfeited the dreſs which they wanted by different colours, 
with which they painted their bodies. The European hiſtorians, wha 
expreſs ſo much wonder at this, have not obſerved how common the 
ſame practice was among the ancient nations of Europe itſelf. 

The offenſive arms of the Mexicans were arrows, ſlings, clubs, 
ſpears, pikes, {words, and darts. Their bows were made of a wood, 


which was elaſtic and difficult to break, and the ſtring of the finews 
of animals, or the hair of the ſtag. Some of their bows were ſo large 
(as they are at preſent among ſome nations of that continent), that 
they required more than five feet length of ſtring. Their arrows 


| 307 
except the raxtlatl, or girdle, which covered the private parts; but Book vi. 


were made of hard rods, pointed with the ſharp bone of a fiſh, or other 


animal, or a piece of flint, or itz. They were extremely expert at 
drawing the bow, .and very dextrous markſmen, being exerciſed in it 


| from childhood, and encouraged by rewards from their maſters and 


: parents. The Tehuacaneſe nation was particularly famous for their 
{kill in ſhooting two or three arrows together. The ſurpriſing feats of 
: dexterity, which have been exhibited even in our time by the Tarau- 


mareſe, the Hiaqueſe, and other people of thoſe regions, who ſtill uſe 


the bow and arrow, enable us to judge of the expertneſs and excellence 
of the ancient Mexicans in that way (e). No people of the country 


of Anahuac ever made uſe of poiſoned arrows; this was probably ow- 
ing to their deſire of taking their enemies alive for the Purpose of ſa- 
crificing them. : 


The Maquahuit], called by the 8 pan iards Spada, or fword, as it was 


the weapon among the Mexicans, which was equivalent to the ſword of 
the old continent, was a ſtout ſtick three feet and a half long, and about 


four inches broad, armed on each fide with a ſort of razors of the ſtone _ 


itzli, extraordinarily ſharp, fixed and firmly faſtened to the ſtick with 
gum lack U 7. which were about three inches long, one or two inches 
ä broad, 


(e) The dexterity of thoſe people in ſhooting arrows 8 not be ck. were it not welt 
aſcertained by the depoſitions of a variety of eye- witneſſes. It was uſual for a number of 


archers to aſſemble together, and throw up an ear of maize into the air, at which they unme- - 


diately ſhat with ſuch quickneſs and dexterity, that before it could reach the Foes? it was 

ſtripped of every grain. 
(F) Hernandez ſays, that one ſtroke of the maquahuitl was s ſufficient to cut a man through 
the middle ; and the anonymous ——— atteſts, that he ſaw in an engagement a Mexican, 
8 With 
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was ſo keen, that once it entirely beheaded a horſe at one ſtroke, ac- 
cording to the affirmation of Acoſta; but the firſt ſtroke only was to 
be feared ; for the razors became ſoon blunt. They tied this weapon 
by a ſtring to their arm, leſt they might loſe it in any violent conflict. 
The form of the maquahuitl is deteribes by ſeveral hiſtorians, and is 
repreſented in one of the plates of this hiſtory. N 
The pikes of the Mexicans, inſtead of iron, were pointed with a 
large flint, but ſome of them alſo with copper. The Chinantecas, 
and ſome people of Chiapan, made uſe of pikes ſo monſtrous, that they 
exceeded three perches, or eighteen feet in length, and the conqueror 
Cortes employed them againſt the cavalry of his rival Panfilo Navaez. 
The Tiacochtli, or M exican dart, was a ſmall lauce of otatli, or ſome 
other ſtrong wood, the point t of which was hardened by fire, or thod 
with copper, or izz/i, or bone, and many of them had three points, 
in order to make a triple wound at every ſtroke. | 
They fixed a ſtring to. their darts gi, in order to pull hem back 
again, after they had launched them at the enemy. This was the wea- 
pon which was the moſt dreaded by the Spaniſh conquerors ; for they 
were ſo expert at throwing them, that they pierced the body of an 
enemy through and through. The ſoldiers were armed in general with 
a ſword, a bow and arrows, a dart, and a fling. We do not know, 
whether in war, they ever made uſe of their AXES, of which we ſhall 
ſhortly ſpeak. 
They had alfo ſtandards and muſical inſtruments proper for war. 
Their ſtandards, which were more like the Signum of the Romans than 
our colours, were ſtaves from eight to ten feet long, on which they 
carried the arms or enſigns of the ſtate, made of gold, or feathers, or 
ſome other valuable materials. The armorial enſign of the e 
empire, was an eagle in the act of darting upon a tyger; that of the 
republic of Tlaſcala, an eagle with its wings ſpread (4) ; but each of 


with one ſtroke which be gave a horſe i in the belly, make his inteſtines drop out ; and ancther, 
who with one ſtroke which he gave a horſe upon the head, laid him dead at his feet. 
(g) The Mexican dart was = that kind of darts which the Romans uſed to call Haſtile, Ja- 
culum, or Telum amentatum, and the Spaniſh name Amento or Ameinto, which the hiſtorians of 
Mexico have adopted, means the ſame thing as the Amentum of the Romans. 
(4) Gomara ſays, that the armorial enſign of the republic of Tlaſcala was a crane ; but 
other hiſtorians, better informed than he was, ain that it was an eagle. . 
tha 
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the four lordſhips which compoſed the republic, had its proper enſign. 

That of Ocotelolco, was a green bird upon a rock ; that of Tizatlan, 
a heron upon a rock alſo; that of Tepeticpac, a fierce wolf, holding 
ſome arrows in his paws; and that of Quiahuiztlan, a paraſol of green 
feathers. The ſtandard which the conqueror Cortes took in the fa- 
maus battle of Otompan, was a net of gold, which, in all probability, 

was the ſtandard of ſome city ſituated on the Jake. Beſides the com- 
mon and principal ſtandard of the army, every company, conſiſting of 


two or three hundred ſoldiers, carried its particular ſtandard, and was 
not only diſtinguiſhed | from others by it, but likewiſe by the colour of 


the feathers, which the officers and nobles bore upon their armour. 
The ſtandard- bearer of the army, at leaſt in the laſt years of the em- 


pire, was the general, and thoſe of the companies, moſt probably, were 


borne by their commanding officers. Thoſe ſtandards were ſo firmly 
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tied upon the backs of the officers, that it was almoſt impoſſible to 


detach them without cutting the ſtandard- bearers to pieces. The 


Mexicans always placed their ſtandard in the centre of their army. The 


Tlaſcalans, when they marched their troops in time of peace placed 8 


it in the van, but in the time of war, in the rear of their army. 


Their martial muſic, in which there was more noiſe than harmony, 
conſiſted of drums, horns, and certain ſca-ſhells which made an ex- 


tremely ſhrill ſound. 

Previous to a declaration of war, the ſupreme council examined into 

the cauſe which induced them to undertake it, which was for the moſt 
part the rebellion of ſome city or province, the putting to death un- 

lawfully | ſome Mexican, Acolhuan, or Tepanecan couriers, or mer- 


chants, or ſome groſs inſult offered to their ambaſſadors. If the re- 


Secr, XXV. 
The mode of 


declaring and 
carrying on 


| war. 


bellion originated in ſome of the chiefs, and not among the people, 2 


the guilty perſons were conducted to the capital and puniſhed. But if 


the people were alſo in fault, ſatisfaction was demanded from them | in 


the name of the king. If they ſubmitted, and manifeſted a ſincere re- 


pentance, their crime was pardoned, and they were adviſed to better 


conduct; but if, inſtead of ſubmiſſion, they anſwered with arrogance, 
and perſiſted in denying the ſatisfaction demanded, or offered any new 


' inſult to the meſſengers which were ſent to them, the affair was diſ- 


cuſſed in the council, and if war was reſolved upon, proper orders were 


r. ; WD. given 
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given to the generals. Sometimes the kings, in order to juſtify their 


conduct more fully before they made war upon any ſtate or place, ſent 


three different embaſſies ; the firſt fo the lord of the ſtate which had 
given offence, requiring from him a ſuitable ſatisfaction, and alſo pre- 
{cribing a time for the ſame, on pain of being treated as an enemy; 
the ſecond, to the nobles, that they might perſuade their lord to make 
a ſubmiſſion, and eſcape the puniſhment which threatened him ; and 


the third to the people, in order to make them acquainted with the 


occaſion of the war; and very often, as a certain hiſtorian aſſerts, the 
arguments made uſe of by the ambaſſadors were ſo powerful, and the 
advantages of peace, and the diſtreſſes of war, were ſo forcibly repre- 


ſented, that an accommodation took place between the parties. They 


uſed alſo to ſend along with ambaſſadors the idol of Huitzilopochtli, ; 


among their gods. 
enough to reſiſt, they rejected the propoſition, and diſmiſſed the ſtrange 
god ; but if they thought themſelves unable to ſuſtain a war, they re- 
ceived the idol, and placed it among their provincial gods, and anſwer= 
ed to the embaſly with a large preſent of gold, gems, or beautiful fea- 


enjoining the people who were ſtirring up a war to give it a place 
If they on the one hand found themſelves ſtrong 


thers, acknowledging their ſubjection to the fovereign. 


If war was to be commenced, previous to every thing elſe this ſent 


advice of it to the enemy, that they might prepare for defence, conſi- 
dering nothing more mean and unworthy of brave people than to at- 
tack the unguarded : for this purpoſe therefore, they ſent before them 


ſeveral ſhields, which were the ſignals of a challenge, - and likewiſe 
ſome cotton dreſſes. 


When one king was challenged by another, they 
uſed alſo the ceremony of anointing, and fixing feathers upon his head, 
which was done by the ambaſſador, as happened at the challenge given by ; 


king Itzcoatl to the tyrant Maxtlaton ; they next diſpatched i, who 


were called Qyimichtin, or ſorcerers, and were to go in diſguiſe into the 
country of the enemy, to obſerve their number and . and the 


| quality of the troops which they muſtered. 


If they were ſucceſsful 


in this commiſſion they were amply rewarded. Laſtly, after having 
made ſome ſacrifices to the god of war, and to the tutelar deities of 
the ſtate or city on which the war was made, in order to merit their 
protection, the army marched, but not formed into wings, or ranked 
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its ſtandard. When the army was numerous it was reckoned by Xi. 


37) 
in files, but divided into companies, each of which had its leader, and BOOK VIL. 


2 pant: 


pilli; and each xiquipilli conſiſted of eight thouſand men. It is extremely 


probable, that each of theſe bodies was commanded by a Tlacatecatl, 
or other general. The place where the firſt battle Was uſually fought was 
a field appointed for that purpoſe in ſome province, and called Jaotlalli, 
or land or field of battle. They began battle (as was uſual in ancient 
Europe, and among the Romans), with a moſt terrible noiſe of war- 
like inſtruments, ſhouting and whiſtling, which ſtruck terror to thoſe 


who were not accuſtomed to hear it, as the anonymous conqueror declares 


from his own experience. Amongſt the people of Tezcuco, and like- 


wiſe, moſt probably, amongſt thoſe of other ſtates, the king, or the 


general, gave the ſignal for battle, by the beat of a little drum which 


hung at his ſhoulder. Their firſt onſet was furious ; but they did 
not all engage at once, as ſome authors have reported; for they were 
accuſtomed, as is manifeſt from their hiſtory, to keep troops in reſerve, 
for preſſing emergencies. Sometimes they began battle with ſhooting 
arrows, and fometimes with darts and ſlinging of ſtones; and When 


their arrows were exhauſted, they made uſe of their pikes, clubs, and 


ſwords. They were extremely attentive to keep their troops united 
| and firmly together, to defend the ſtandard, and to carry off the dead 
and the wounded from the ſight of the enemy. There were certain 
men of the army who had no other employment than to remove from 
the eyes of the enemy every object which could heighten their courage 


and inflame their pride. They made frequent uſe of ambuſcades, con- 


cealing themſelves in buſhy places or ditches made on purpoſe, of which 


the Spaniards had often experience; and frequently alſo they pretended 


flight, in order to lead the enemy in purſuit of them into ſome dan- 


gerous ſituation, or to charge them behind with freſh troops. Their 5 


great aim in battle was not to kill, but to make priſoners of their ene- 


mies for ſacrifices; nor was the bravery of a ſoldier eſtimated by the 


number of dead bodies which he left on the field, but by the number 


of priſoners which he preſented to the general after the battle, and this 
was unqueſtionably the principal cauſe of the preſervation of the Spa- 


niards, 1n the midſt of the dangers to which they were expoſed, and 
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BOOK vn. particularly on that memorable night when they were defeated, and ob- 


5 liged to retreat from the capital. 


ö * 


Se or. 

XXVI. 
Fortiſica- 
tions. 


When an enemy, whom they had 
once conquered, attempted to ſave himſelf by flight, they hamſtring him 


to prevent his eſcape. When the ſtandard of the army was taken by 
the enemy, or their general fell, they all fled, nor was it poſſible then 


by any human art to rally or recall them. 


When the battle was over, the victors celebrated the victory with 


great rejoicings, and rewarded the officers and ſoldiers who had made 


ſome priſoners. When the king of Mexico i in perſon, took an enemy 


priſoner, embaſſies came from all the provinces of the kingdom to con- 


gratulate him upon the occaſion, and to offer him ſome preſent. This 


priſoner was clothed with the fineſt habits, adorned with jewels, and 
carried in a litter to the capital, where the citizens came out to meet 
him, with muſic and loud acclamations. When the day of the ſacri- 
fice arrived, the king having faſted the day before, according to the 
cuſtom of owners of priſoners, they carried the royal priſoner, adorned 
with the enſigns of the ſun, to the altar for common ſacrifices, where 
he was lerificed by the high-prieſt. The prieſt ſprinkled his blood. 
towards the four principal winds, and ſent a veſſel full of the ſame to 
the king, who ordered it to be ſprinkled on all the idols within the 
incloſure of the greater temple, as a token of thanks for the victory 


obtained over the enemies of the ſtate. They hung up the head in. 


| fome very lofty place, and after the ſkin of the body was dried, they. 
filled it with cotton, and hung i it up in the royal palace, in memory of 


the glorious deed; in which circumſtance however, their *ug0n to: 
him was conſpicuous. | 


When any city was to be 1 the greateſt anxiety of the ei- 


tizens was to ſecure their children, their women, and ſick perſons; * 
for which purpoſe they ſent them off, at an early opportunity, to another 
city, or to the mountains. Thus they ſaved thoſe defenceleſs indivi- 


duals from the fury of the enemy, and obviated an ungeceliary con- 


ſumption of proviſions. 


For the defence of places they made uſe of various kinds of fortifi- 


cations, ſuch as walls, and ramparts, with their breaſt-works, paliſa- 
does, ditches, and intrenchments. Concerning the city of Quauhque- 
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chollan, we know that it was fortified by a ſtrong ſtone wall, about BOOK v11. ly 
twenty-feet high, and twelve feet in thickneſs /i). „ = 

The conquerors, who deſcribe to us the fortifications of this city, [ 
make mention likewiſe.of ſeveral others, among which is the celebrated | 
wall which the Tlaſcalans built on the eaſtern boundaries of the repub- | 


lic, to defend themſelves from the invaſion of the Mexican troops, J 
which were garriſoned in Iztacmaxtitlan, Xocotlan, and other places. | 
This wall, which ſtretched from one mountain to another, was fix 
miles in length, eight feet in height, beſides the breaſt-work, and eigh- 
teen feet in thickneſs. It was made of ſtone, and ſtrong fine mortar (4). 
There was but one narrow entrance of about eight feet broad, and 
forty paces long; ;. this was the ſpace between the two extremities of the 
wall, the one of which encircled the other, forming two ſemicircles, 
with one common centre. This will be better underſtood from the 
; figure of it which we preſent | to. our readers... There are Aill ſome re- 
mains of this wall to be ſeen. $ Fo 
There are alſo to be ſeen ſtill the remains of an ancient fortreſs built | 
: upon the top of a. mountain, at'a little diſtance from the village of Mol 
caxac, ſurrounded by four walls, placed at ſome diſtance from each 
other, from the baſe of the mountain unto the top. In the neigh- 
bourhood appear many ſmall ramparts of ſtone and lime, and upon a 
hill, two miles diſtant from that mountain, are the remains of ſome 
ancient and populous city, of which, however, there is no memory 
among hiſtorians. About twenty-five miles from Cordova, towards 
the north, is likewiſe the ancient fortreſs of Quaubtocho, (now Gua- | 
_ Fuſco), ſurrounded by high walls of extremely hard ſtone, to which. =_ 
there is no entrance but by aſcending a number of very high and 1 1 
narrow ſteps; for in this 1 manner the entrance to. their fortreſſes was N 
formed. From among the ruins of this ancient building, r — 
now / over-run with buſhes, through the. negligence of thoſe people, a | ll. 
Cordovan gentleman Oy dug out ſeveral well-finiſhed ſtatues of ſtone, 1 


0 7) In the ninth book we. ſhall. give a eee of the cas of Ouauhquechollan- I (|| 

(*) Bernal Dias ſays, that the Flaſcaian wall was built of ſtone and lime, and wirh a bitu- if 
men fo ftropg it was neceflary to uſe pick-axes to undo ir, Cortes, on the other hand-affirms, . j 
that it was built of dry ſtones. We are difpoſed rather to give credit to Bernal Pias; becauſe 
he aſſerts, he bad attentively examined this wall, although like an illiterate perſon, .he:gives - 
the name of bitumen to the mortar or cement made uſe of by thoſe nations. 
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BOOK VII. for the ornament of his houſe. Near to the ancient court of Tezcuco, 


a part of the wall which ſurrounded the city of Coatlichan, is ſtill 
preſerved. We wiſh that our countrymen would attend to the preſer- 
vation of thoſe few remains of the military architecture of the Mexi- 
cans, particularly as they have ſuffered ſo many other valuable remains 
of their antiquity to go to ruin (%. 

The capital of Mexico, though ſufficiently fortified by its natural 


ſituation for thoſe times, was rendered impregnable to its enemies by 
the induſtry of its inhabitants. There was no acceſs to the city but 
by the roads formed upon the lake; and to make it ſtill more difficult 
in time of war, they built many ramparts upon theſe roads, which 
were interſected with ſeveral deep ditches, over which they had draw- 
bridges, and thoſe ditches were defended by good entrenchments. 
Thoſe ditches were the graves of many Spaniards and Tlaſcalans, on 
the memorable night of the firſt of July, of which we ſhall ſpeak here- 
after ; and the cauſe which retarded the taking of that great city, by ſo 
numerous and well equipped an army, as that which Cortes employed 
to beſiege it; and which, had he not been aſſiſted by the brigantines, 
would have delayed it much longer, and occaſioned the loſs of a great 
deal more blood. For the defence of the city by water, they had 
many thouſand ſmall veſſels, and frequently exerciſed themſelves i in na- 


val engagements. 
But the moſt ſingular fortifications of Mexico were the temples 


themſelves, and eſpecially the greater temple, which reſembled a cita- 
del. The wall which ſurrounded the whole of the temple, the five 
Z arſenals there which were filled with every ſort of offenſive and defen- 
five arms, and the architecture of the temple itſelf which rendered the 
aſcent to it ſo difficult, gives us clearly to underſtand, that in ſuch 
buildings, policy, as well as religion, had a ſhare; and that they con- 
ſtructed them, not only from motives of ſuperſtition, but likewiſe for 
the purpoſe of defence. It is well known from their hiſtory, that they 
fortified themſelves in their temples when they could not Hinder the 


(0) Theſe :mperſea accounts of thoſe remains of Mexican antiquities, obtained from eye- 


d worthy of the utmoſt credit, perſuade us, that there are ſtill many more of which 


we have no knowledge, owing to the indolencę and neglect of our countrymen, See what is 


ſaid in our diſſertations relpecung Were antiquities againſt Sig. de P. and Dr. Robertſon. 


enemy, 
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enemy from entering into the city, and from thence harraſſed them with 


arrows, darts, and ſtones. In the laſt book of this hiſtory, will ap- 
pear how long the Spaniards were in taking the greater temple, where 
five hundred Mexican nobles had fortified themſelves. 


The high eſteem in which the Mexicans held every thing relating 


to war, did not divert their attention from the arts of peace. Firſt, 
agriculture, which is one of the chief occupations of civil life, was, 
from time immemorial, exerciſed by the Mexicans, and almoſt all the 
people of Anahuac. The Toltecan nation employed themſelves dili- 


gently in it, and taught it to the Chechemecan hunters. With reſpect 
to the Mexicans, we know that during the whole of their peregrina- 
tion, from their native country Aztlan, unto the lake where they 
founded Mexico, they cultivated the earth in all thoſe places where 
they made any conſiderable ſtop, and lived upon the produce of their 
labour. When they were brought under ſubjection to the Colhuan 
and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the miſerable little iſlands on 
the lake, they ceaſed for ſome years to cultivate the land, becauſe they 


had none, until neceſſity, and induſtry together, taught them to form 


moveable fields and gardens, which floated on the waters of the lake. 
The method which they purſued to make thoſe, and which. they ſtill 


ren is extremely ſimple. 
They plait and twiſt willows, and roots of marſh plants, or other 


materials together, which are light, but capable of ſupporting the earth 


of the garden firmly united. Upon this foundation. they lay the light 
| buſhes which float on the lake, and over all, the mud and. dirt which 
they draw up from the bottom of the ſame lake. Their regular figure 


pepper, and other plants, neceſſary for their ſupport. In. progreſs of 


time as thoſe fields grew numerous from the induſtry of thoſe people 


there were among them gardens of flowers and odoriferous plants, which. 


were employed in the worſhip of their gods, and ſerved for the recrea- 


tion of the nobles, At preſent they cultivate flowers, and every ſort of gar- 


den 


Floating 
fields and 


| Inks... 
is quadrangular ; their length and breadth various; but as far as we can 
judge, they are about eight perches long, and not more than three in 
breadth, and have leſs than a foot of elevation above the ſurface of the 
water. Theſe were the firſt fields which the Mexicans owned after 
the foundation of Mexico; there they firſt cultivated. the maize, great 
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BOOK VII. den herbs upon them. Every day of the year, at ſun-rife, innumerable 


 Yeer, 


XXVIII. | had gained by their conqueſts lands fit for cultivation, they applied 


; . themſelves with great diligence to agriculture. Having neither ploughs, 
nor oxen, nor any other animals proper to be employed in the culture 
of the earth, they ſupplied the want of them by labour, and other more 
ſimple inſtruments. To hoe and dig the ground they made uſe of the 
Coatl (or Coa), which is an jnftrument made of copper, with a wooden 


Manner of 
cultivating 
the earth. 


veſſels loaded with various kinds of flowers and herbs, which are culti- 


vated in thoſe gardens are ſeen arriving by the canal, at the great mar- 


ket- place of that capital. All plants thrive there ſurpriſingly; the mud 
of the lake is an extremely fertile ſoil, and requires no water from the 


clouds. In the largeſt gardens there is commonly a little tree, and even 
a little hut to ſhelter the cultivator, and defend him from rain, or the ſun. 


When the owner of a garden, or the Chinampa, as he is uſually called, 
wiſhes to change his ſituation, to remove from a diſagreeable neighbour, 
or to come nearer to his own family, he gets into his little veſſel, and by 
his own ſtrength alone, if the garden is ſmall, or with the aſſiſtance of 
others, if it is large, he to\ 78 it after him, and conducts it wherever he 


pleaſes with the little tree and hut upon it. That part of the lake 


where thoſe floating gardens are, is a place of infinite recreation where 
the ſenſes receive the higheſt poſſible gratification. | 


As ſoon as the Mexicans had ſhaken of the Tepanecan yoke, ad 


handle, but different from a ſpade or mattock. They made uſe of an 


axe to cut trees, which was alſo made of copper, and was of the ſame 
form with thoſe of modern times, except that we put the handle in the 
eye of the axe, whereas they put the axe into an eye of the handle. 
They had ſeveral other inſtruments of agriculture ; but the negligence 


of ancient writers on this ſubject has not left it in our power to attempt 


their deſcription. 

For the refreſhment of their fields hay made uſe of the. water of ri- 
vers and ſmall torrents which came from the mountains, raifing dams 
to collect them, and forming canals to conduct them. Lands which 


were high, or on the declivity of mountains, were not ſown every year, 
but allowed to lie faliow until they were over-run with buſhes, which 


they burned, to repair by their aſhes, the ſalt which rains had waſhed 


away. They ſurrounded their fields with ſtone incloſures, or hedges 
made of the met, or aloe, which make an excellent fence; and in the 
month 
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month Panquetzaliztli, which began, as we have already mentioned, BOOK vII. 


on the third of December, they were repaired if neceſſary (m). 

The method they obſerved in ſowing of maize, and which they till 
practiſe in ſome places, is this. The ſower makes a ſmall hole in the 
earth, with a ſtick or drill probably, the point of which is hardened 
by fire; into this hole he drops one or two grains of maize from a baſ- 


ket which hangs from his ſhoulder, and covers them with a little earth 


377 


by means of his foot; he then paſſes forward to a certain diſtance, 


| which is greater or leſs according to the quality of the ſoil, opens an- 


other hole, and continues ſo in a ſtrait line unto the end of the held ; 


from thence he returns, forming another line parallel to the firſt. The 
rows of plants by theſe means are as ſtrait as if a line was made uſe of, 
1 and at as equal diſtances from each other as if the ſpaces between were 


meaſured. This method of ſowing, which is now uſed by a few of 


the Indians only, though more ſlow (1), is, however of ſome advantage, 
as they can more exactly proportion the quantity of ſeed to the ſtrength 
of the ſoil ; beſides, that there is almoſt none of the ſeed loſt which is 
ſown. In conſequence of this, the crops of the fields which are cul- 
tivated in that manner are uſually more plentiful. When the maize 


ſprings up to a certain height, they cover the foot of the plant round 
with earth, that it may be better nouriſhed, and more able to withſtand . 


ſudden guſts of wind. 


In the labours of the field * men were aſſiſted by the women. It 5 


* the buſineſs of the men to dig and hoe the ground, to ſow, to 


heap the earth about the plants, and to reap; to the women it belang- 8 


ed to ſtrip off the leaves from the ears, and to clear the grain; to 


weed and to ſhell it was the employment of both. 
They had places like farm yards, where they ſtripped off the 


leaves from the ears, and ſhelled them, and granaries to preſerve the 


grain. Their granaries were built in a ſquare form, and generally of 
wood. They made uſe of the 9jamet/ for this purpoſe, which is a very 
lofty tree, with but a few ſlender branches, and a thin ſmooth bark ; 

the wood of it is extremely pliant, and difficult to break or rot. Theſe 


(n) This is called a penguin fence in Jamaica, and the wind ward iſlands. 


(2) This manner of ſowing is not ſo flow as might be imagined, as the country people uſed 


to this method do it with wonderful quickneſs. 
Vor. . ng See grana- 
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oranaries were formed by placing the round and equal trunks of the 
ener in a ſquare, one upon the other, without any labour except that 
of a ſmall nitch towards their extremities, to adjuſt and unite them fo 
perfectly as not to ſuffer any paſſage to the light. When the ſtruc- 
ture was raiſed to a ſufficient height, they covered it with another ſet 


of croſs-beams, and over theſe the roof was laid to defend the grain 
from rains. Thoſe granaries had no other door or outlet than two. 


windows, one below which was ſmall, and another ſomewhat wider 


above. Some of them were ſo large as to contain five or fix thouſand, 
or ſometimes more fanegas (o) of maize. There are ſome of this 
ſort of granaries to be met with in a few places at a diſtance from the 
capital, and amongſt them ſome fo very ancient, that they appear to 
Have been built before the conqueſt ; and, according to the information 
wwe have had from perſons of intelligence, they preſerve the grain vets 
ter than thoſe which are conſtructed by the Europeans. 


Cloſe to fields which were ſown they commonly erected a little tower 


of wood, branches and mats, in which a man defended from the ſun 
and'rain kept watch, and drove away the birds which came in flocks 
to conſume the young grain. Thoſe little towers are ſtill made uſe of 
even in the fields of the Spantards on account of the exceſſive number 


of birds. 


The Mexicans were alſo extremely well ſkilled in the cultivation of | 
kitchen and other gardens, | in which they planted with great regularity 


and taſte, - fruit-trees, and medicinal plants and flowers. The laſt of 
thoſe were much in demand, not leſs on account of the particular plea- 
{ure taken in them, than of the cuſtom which prevailed of preſenting 
bunches of flowers to their kings, lords, ambaſſadors, and other per- 
ſons of rank, beſides the exceſſive quantity which were made ule of in 


the temples and private oratories. Amongſt the ancient gardens, of 
which an account has been handed down to us, the royal gardens of 
Mexico and Tezcuco, which we have already mentioned, and thoſe of 


the lords of Iztapalapan and Huaxtepec, have been much celebrated. 


Among the gardens of the great palace of the lord of Iztapalapan, 
there was one, the extent, diſpoſition, and beauty of which excited the 
%) A Caſtilian meaſure of dry goods, formerly mentioned by us. 
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admiration of tae Spaniſh conquerors. It was laid out in four ſquares, 
and planted with every variety of trees, the fight and (cent of which 
gave infinite pleaſure to the ſenſes; through thoſe ſquares a number 
of roads and paths led, ſome formed by fruit-bearing trees, -and others 
by eſpaliers of flowering ſhrubs and aromatic herbs. Several canals from 
the lake watered it, by one of which their barges could enter. In the 


centre of of the garden was a fiſh-pond, the circumference of which 
meaſured fixteen hundred - paces, or four hundred from fide to fide, 
where innumerable water-fowl reſorted, and there were ſteps on every 


fide to deſcend to the bottom. This garden, agreeable to the tefti- 


mony of Cortes and Diaz, who ſaw it, was planted, or rather extend- 
ed and improved by Cuitlahuatzin, the brother and ſucceſſor 1 in the 
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kingdom to Montezuma Il. He cauſed many foreign trees to. ' nn 
| tranſplantzd there, eqcording to the account of Hernandez, who! faw 7 


them. „„ e TP 
The garden of H uaxtepec Was i more eim and celebrated 


4 the laſt. It was fix miles in circumference, and watered by. a 
; beautiful x river which croſſed it. Innumerable en of trees and plants : 


F3 3 2 Pn Aw T7 » 


ate addr: diffrent, Hos als were 1 "A great number 


of ſtrange plants imported from foreign countries were collected in it. 


The Spaniards for many years preſerved this garden, where they cylti- 


vated every kind of medicinal herb belonging. to that clime, for the uſe 
of the hoſpital which they founded there, in which the remarkable 1 ok 


Tenants Gregorio Lopez, ſerved a number of years (. 


They paid no leſs attention to the preſervation of the 3 which 5 


Goalie them with ſuel to burn, timber to build, and game for the 
d. verſion of the king. We have formerly meationed the woods of 


*. ( #Y Cortes, in his letter to Charles V. of the 15th of May, 1 522, told him, that the gar 
den of Huaxtepec was the moſt extenſive, the moſt beautiful, and moſt delightful which had 
ever been beheld. Bernal Dias, in chap. exlii. of his bidary ſays, that the garden was moſt 


wonderful, and truly worthy of a great prince. Hernandez frequently makes mention. 


of it in his Natural Hiſtory, and names ſeveral pl .nts which were tranſplanted there, aud a- 
mongſt o here the balſam- tree. Cortes alſo, in his letter to Charles V. of the zoth of Octo- 
ber, 1520, relates, that having requeſled king Montezuma to cauſe a villa to be made in Ma- 
linaltepec for that emperor, two months were hardly elapſed when there were erected at that 
place four good houſes ; ſixty fanegas of maize ſown, N of French beans, two thouſand feet 
of ground planted with- cara, and a vaſt pond, where five hundred ducks were breeding, and 
| fifteen hungred turkies were rearing in houſes, 
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king Montezuma, and the laws of king Nezahualcojotl concerning 
the cutting of them. It would be of advantage to that kingdom, that 
thoſe laws were ſtill in force, or at leaſt that there was not ſo much 
liberty granted in cutting without an obligation to plant a certain num- 
ber of trees; as many people preferring their private intereſt and con- 
venience to the public welfare, deſtroy the wood in order to enlarge 
their poſſeſſions (9). 

Among the plants moſt cultivated by the Mexicans next to maize, 
the principal were thoſe of cotton, the cacao, the metl, or aloe, the 
chia, and great pepper, on account of the various uſes which they made 


of them. The aloe, or maguei alone, yielded almoſt every thing ne- 
ceſſary to the life of the poor. Beſides making excellent hedges for 


their fields, its trunk ſerved in place of beams for the roofs of their 


houſes, and its leaves inſtead of tiles. From thoſe leaves they ohtain+ 
ed paper, thread, needles, clothing, ſhoes, and ſtockings, and cord- 
age; and from its copious juice they made wine, honey, ſugar, and 
vinegar. Of the trunk, and thickeſt part of the leaves, when well 
| baked, they made a very tolerable diſh of food. Laſtly, it was a power- 
ful medicine in ſeveral diforders, and particularly in thoſe of the urine. 


It is alſo at preſent one of the plants the moſt valued and molt profit- 
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by the Mexi- 


Cans. 


able to the Spaniards, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


With reſpe& to the breeding of animals, which is an ua 


affociated with agriculture, although among the Mexicans there were 


no ſhepherds, they having been entirely deſtitute of ſheep, they bred 


up innumerable ſpecies of animals unknown in Europe. Private per- 
ſons brought up zechichts, quadrupeds, as we have already mentioned, 
fimilar to little dogs; turkeys, quails, geeſe, ducks, and other kinds 
of fowl. In the houſes of lords were bred fiſh, deer, rabbits, and a 


variery of birds; and in the royal palaces, almoſt all the ſpecies of qua- 
drupeds, and winged animals of thoſe countries, and a prodigious num 


ber of water animals and reptiles. We may fay, that in this kind of 


magnificence Montezuma II. ſurpaſſed all the kings of the world, and 


that there never has been a nation equal in {kill to the Mexicans in the 


(9) Many places ſtill feel the pery *cious effe gs af the liberty to cut the woods. The city 
Queretaro was formerly provided with timber for building from the wood which was upon the 
neighbouring mountain Cimatario. At aki it is obliged to be brought from a great diſtance, 
as the mountain is entirely ſlript of its wood. 


ag care 
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care of ſo many different ſpecies of animals, which had ſo much know- BOOK VII. 


ledge of their diſpoſitions, of the food which was molt proper for each, 
and of all the means neceſſary for their preſervation and increaſe. 
Among the animals reared by the Mexicans, no one is more worthy 
of mention than the nochiztli, or Mexican cochineal, deſcribed by us 
in our firſt book. This inſect, ſo greatly valued in Europe on account 
of its dyes, and eſpecially thoſe of ſcarlet and crimſon, being not only 


extremely delicate, but alſo perſecuted by ſeveral enemies, demands a 
great deal more care from the breeders than is neceſſary for the filk- 


worm. Rain, cold, and ſtrong winds deſtroy it. Birds, mice, and 


worms, perſecute it furiouſly and devour it; hence it is neceſſary to 


keep the rows of opuntia, or nopal, where thoſe inſects are bred al- 


ways clean; to attend conſtantly to drive away the birds which are de- 
ſtructive to them, to make neſts of hay for them in the leaves of the 
opuntia, by the juice of which they are nouriſhed, and when the ſea- : 
ſon of rain approaches, to raiſe them from the plants together with the | 
leaves, and guard them in houſes. Before the females are delivered they | 
caſt their ſkin, to obtain which ſpoil the breeders make uſe of the tail of 
the rabbit, bruſhing moſt gently with it that they may not detach the. in-⸗ 


ſects from the leaves, or do them any hurt. On every leaf they make 
three neſts, and in every neſt they lay about fifteen cochineals. Every 
year they make three gatherings, reſervin g however each time a certain 
number for the future generation; but the laſt gathering is leaſt valued, 
the cochineals being ſmaller then, and mixed with the ſhavings of the 
opuntia. They kill the cochineal moſt commonly with hot water. 
On the manner of drying it afterwards the quality of the colour which 
is obtained from it chiefly depends. The beſt is that which is dried 
in the ſun. Some dry it in the comalli, or pan, in which they bake 
their bread of maize, and others in the temaxcalli, a ſort of oyen, of 


which we ſhall ſpeak elſewhere. 
The Mexicans would not have been able to aſſemble ſo many farts 
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of animals, if they had not had great dexterity in the exerciſe of the Chace of the 
chace. They made uſe of the bow and arrow, darts, nets, ſnares, and Mexicans. 


Cerbottane x. The cerbottane which the kings and principal lords made 


* Cerbottane, are long tubes, or pipes, through which they ſhoot, by blowi ing wich the _ 


mouth little balls at birds, &c, ID 
uſe 
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BOOK v11. uſe of were curiouſly carved and painted, and likewiſe adorned with 


WWW 


gold and filver. Beſides the exerciſe of the chace which private indi- 
viduals took either for amuſement, or to provide food for themſelves, 


there were general chaces, which were either thoſe eſtabliſhed by cuſ- 
tom to procure a plenty of victims for ſacrifices, or others occaſionally 


appointed by the king. Fer this general chace they fixed on a large 


wood, which was generally that of Zacatepec, not far diſtant from the 


capital ; there they choſe the place moſt adapted for ſetting a great 
number of ſnares and nets. With ſome thouſands of hunters they 
formed a circle round the wood of fix, ſeven, eight, or more. miles, 


according to the number of animals they intended to take: they ſet 


fire every where to the dry graſs and herbs, and made a terrible noiſe ; 
with drums, hurns, ſhouting, and whiſtling. The animals, alarmed 


by the noiſe and the fire, fled to the centre of the wood, which was 


the very place where the ſnares were ſet. The hunters approached to- 
wards the ſame ſpot, and till continuing their noiſe, gradually con- 
tracted their circle, until they left but a very ſmall ſpace to' the game, 
which they all then attacked with their arms. Some of the animals 
were killed, and ſome were taken alive in the ſnares, or in the hands 
of the hunters. The number and variety of game which they took 
was ſo great, that the firſt viceroy of Mexico, when he was told of it, 
thought it ſo incredible, that he deſired to make experience of the me 
thod himſelf. For the field of the chace, he made choice of a great 
plain which lies in the country of the Otomies, between the villages 
of Xilotepec and S. Giovanni del Rio, and ordered the Indians to pro- 
ceed in the fame manner as they had been uſed to do in the time of 
their paganiſm. The viceroy, with a great retinue of Spaniards repair- 
ed to the plain, where accommodations were prepared ſor them in houſes 


built of wood, erected there on purpoſe. Eleven thouſand Otomies 
formed a circle of more than fifteen miles, and after practiſing all the 
means above mentioned, aſſembled ſuch a quantity of game on the plain, 
that the viceroy, who was quite aſtoniſhed at the ſight, commanded that 
the greater part of them ſhould be ſet at liberty, which was accordingly 
dene; notwithſtanding the number of animals taken would be altoge- 


ther incredible, if the circumſtance had not been publicly known and 


atteſted by many, ard among others by a witneſs worthy of the higheſt 


credit. 
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credit (r). They killed more than fix hundred deer and wild goats, 
upwards of a hundred cojotes, and a ſurpriſing number of hares, rab- 
bits, and other quadrupeds. The plain till retains the Spaniſh. name 
Cazagero, or place of the chace, which was then given it. 

Beſides the uſual method of practiſing the chace, they had other par- 
ticular devices for catching particular kinds of animals. In order to 
catch young apes, they made a ſmall fire in the woods, and put among 


the burning coals a particular kind of ſtone which they called Cacalo— 
tetl, (raven, or black ſtone), which burſts with a loud noiſe when it 
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is well heated. They covered the fire with earth, and ſprinkled around 


it a little maize. The apes, allured by the grain, aſſembled about it. 


with their young, and while they were peaceably eating, the ſtone 


burſt; the old apes fled away in terror leaving their young behind them; 


the hunters, who were on the watch, then ſeiced them before _ 


| dams could return to carry them off. 


The method alſo which they had, and. Rill uſe. to 8 ks, is 
| arial and curious. The lakes of the Mexican vale, as well as others. 
of the kin gdom, are frequented by a prodigious multitude of ducks, geeſe, 


and other aquatic birds. The Mexicans left ſame empty gourds to. 
float upon the water, where thoſe birds reſorted, that they might be bY 


accuſtomed to ſee and approach them without fear. The bird-catcher 


went into the water fo deep as to. hide his body, and covered his head 
with a gourd ; the ducks came to peck at it, and then he pulled them, 


by the feet under water, and. in this manner ſecured. as many as he 


pleaſed. 
They took erpents alive either by twiſting them with great At 
ity, or approaching them intrepidly, they ſeized them with one hand 


by the neck, and ſewed up their mouths with the other. They {till 
| take them in this way, and every day in the apothecary's ſhops. of. the. 
8 capital, and other cities, may be ſeen live ſerpents which have been 


taken in this manner. 1 

But nothing is more wonderful than their n in racing the 
ſteps of wild beaſts. Although there is not the ſmalleſt print of them 
to be ſeen from the earth being covered with herbs or dry leaves which 


(8). Fo Toribio di BI, or Motolinia. 


fal 
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fall from the trees, they ſtill track them, particularly if they are wound- 
ed, by obſerving molt attentively ſometimes the drops of blood which 
fall upon the leaves as they paſs, ſometimes the herbs which are broken 


or beat down by their feet (/. 


From the ſituation of their capital, and its vicinity to the lake of 
Chalco, which abounded with fiſh, the Mexicans were till more in- 
vited to fiſhing than the chace. They employed themſelves in it from 


the time of their arrival in that country, and their art in fiſhing procured 


them all other neceſſaries. The inſtruments which they moſt com- 


monly made uſe of in fiſhing were nets, but _ alſo employed TO, 


harpoons, and weals. 
The fiſhers not only caught fk, but even took Sede in two 


different methods. One was by tying them by the neck, which, as 
Hernandez aſſerts, was very common; but this author does not ex- 
plain the manner in which they performed an act ſo daring againſt ſo 
terrible a creature. The other method, which is ſtill uſed by ſome, 
was that which the Egyptians formerly practiſed on the famous croco- 
diles of the Nile. The fiſher preſented himſelf before the crocodile, 
carrying in his hand a ſtrong ſtick, well ſharpened at both ends, and 
when the animal opened its mouth to devour him, he thruſt his armed 


hand into its Jaws, and as the crocodile ſhut its mouth again, it was 
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transfixed by the two points of the ſtick. The fiſher waited until it 


grew feeble from the loſs of blood, and then he killed it. 


Fiſhing, hunting, agriculture, and the arts, furniſhed the Mexicans 


| ſeveral branches of commerce. Their commerce in the country of 
Anahuac began as ſoon as they were ſettled upon the little iſlands in 


the Tezcucan lake. The fiſh which they caught, and the mats which 


1 they wove of ruſhes which the ſame lake produces, was exchanged for 
maize, cotton, ſtones, lime, and the wood, which they required for 
their ſupport, for their clothing, and their buildings. In proportion 


to the power which their arms acquired, their commerce increaſed; 


ſo that from having been at firſt confined to the environs of or own 


1 The account which we have of the Taraumareſe, the Opates, and other nations TRAD 
the Tropic, when purſued by their enemies the Apacci, is M11 more wonderful; for by the 
touch and obſervations of the footſteps of their enemies, they can tell the time at which they 
paſſed there. The ſame thing we underſtand is 8 of the people of Yucatan, 
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city, it extended at laſt to the moſt diſtant provinces. There were in- 


numerable Mexican merchants, who inceſſantly travelled from one city 
to another to exchange their goods to advantage. In every place of 
the Mexican empire, and of all the extenſive country of Anahuac, a 
market was opened every day ; but every five days they held one which 
was more conſiderable and general. Cities which were near toge- 
ther had this market on different days, that they might not prejudice 
each other ; but in the capital it was kept on the days of the Houſe, the 
Rabbet, the Reed, and the Flint, which, in the firſt year of the cen- 
tury, were the third, the eighth, the thirteenth, and eighteenth of every 
month. 5 ͤ̃ 8 


In order to convey ſome idea of thoſe markets, or rather fairs, which 
have been ſo much celebrated by the hiſtorians of Mexico, it will be 
ſufficient to deſcribe that held in the capital. Until the time of king 


Axajacatl, it was kept in a ſpace of ground before the royal palace; 


but after the conqueſt of Tlatelolco, it was removed to that quarter. 
The public place of Tlatelolco was, according to the account of the 
conqueror Cortes, twice as large as that of Salamanca, one of the moſt 

famous in Spain (), and ſurrounded by porticos for the convenience 
of the merchants. Every ſort of merchandize had a particular place 
allotted to it by the judges of commerce. In one ſtation were goods 
of gold, and filver, and jewels; in another, manufactures of cotton; 


in another, thoſe of feathers, and ſo forth; and no change of ſituation 


was allowed to any of them; but although the ſquare was very large, 
as all the merchandizes could not be lodged in it without interrupting 


the tranſaction of buſineſs, it was ordered that all large goods, ſuch as 
beams, ſtones, &c. ſhould be left in the roads and canals near to the 


market- place. The number of merchants who daily aſſembled there, 
according to the affirmation of Cortes himſelf, exceeded fifty thou- 
and (4). The things which were fold or exchanged there, were fo 


(.) In three editions of the letters of Cortes which we have ſeen, we have read, that the 
ſquare of Tlatelolco auas tavice as large as the city of Salamanca, whereas it ought to read, as 
that of the city of Salamanca. 


() Although Cortes affirmed that there aſſembled daily in the market-place of Tlatelolco 
fifty thouſand people, it appears that it ought to be underſtood of the great market which was 
held every five days; for the anonymous conqueror, who ſpeaks more diſtinctly of it, ſays, 
that at the markets there were from twenty to twenty-five thouſand, but at the great markets 
from forty to fifty thouſand, 
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a long and tedious enumeration, conclude with faying = is impoſ- 


ſible to expreſs them all. Without contradicting their Artie; and 


to avoid prolixity, we will endeavour to comprehend them in a few 
words. To that ſquare were carried to be ſold or exchanged all the 
productions of the Mexican empire, or adjacent countries, which 
could ſerve for the neceſſaries of life, the convenience, the luxuries, 
the vanity, or curioſity of man (x) ; innumerable ſpecies of animals, 
both dead and alive, every ſort of eatable which was in uſe amongſt 
them, all the metals and gems which were known to them, all the 


medicinal drugs and ſimples, herbs, gum, reſins, and mineral earths, 
as well as the medicines prepared by their phyſicians, ſuch as beve- 
ridges, electaries, oils, plaſters, ointments, &c. and every ſort of ma- 


nufacture and work of the thread of the metl, maguei, or aloe, of the 


mountain palm, of cotton, of feathers, of the hair of animals, of wood, 
of ſtone, of gold, ſilver, and copper. They ſold there alſo ſlaves, 
and even whole veſſels, laden with human dung, for drefling the ſkins 
of animals. In ſhort, they fold in that ſquare every thing which could 
be ſold in all that City ; for they had no mart elſewhere, nor was any 
thing ſold out of the market-place except eatables. The potters and 
Jewellers of Cholula, the goldſmiths of Azcapozalco, the painters of 
Tezcuco, the ſtone-cutters of Tenajocan, the hunters of Xilotepec, 
the fiſhers of Cuitlahuac, the fruiterers of hot countries, the mat-wea- 


vers and chair-makers of Quaubtitlan, and floriſts of Xochimilco, all 
| aſſembled there. | 


Their commerce was not only carried on by way of exchange, as 


many authors report, but likewiſe by means of real purchaſe and cle. 
They had five kinds of real money, though it was not coined, which 
| ſerved them as a price to purchaſe whatever they wanted. The firſt 


was a certain ſpecies of cacao, different from that which they uſed in 

their daily drink, which was in conſtant circulation through the hands 
of traders, as our money is amongſt us. They counted the cacao by X7- 
quepullt, (this as We have befare obſerved, was equal to eight en : 


(x) Whoever will take the trouble to read the deſcription which Cortes, Bernal Diaz, and 


the anonymous conqueror have given of their market, will be convinced there is no exagge- 
ration made here of the variety of their merchandizes. 


and 
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of great value, they reckoned them by ſacks, every ſack having been 


reckoned to contain three xiguipilli, or twenty- four thouſand nuts. 


The ſecond kind of money was certain ſmall cloths of cotton, which they 
called patolguaabtli, as being ſolely deſtined for the purchaſe of mer- 


chandizes which were immediately neceſſary. The third ſpecies of money 
was gold in duſt, contained in gooſe-quills, which, by being tranſparent, : 
ſhewed the precious metal which filled them, and in proportion to 
their ſize were of greater or leſs value. The fourth, which moſt re- 
ſembled coined money, was made of pieces of copper in the form of 
a T, and was employed in purchaſes of little value. The fifth, of which 
mention is made by Cortes, in his laſt letter to the emperor Charles 


the Vth, conſiſted of thin pieces of tin. 


They ſold and exchanged merchandizes by anmber and meaſure ; ; 
but we do know that they made uſe of weights, either becauſe they | 
thought them liable to frauds, as ſome authors have ſaid, or becauſe 
they did not find them neceſſary, as others have affirmed, or becauſe if 5 


they did uſe them the Spaniards never knew it / 2 


To prevent fraudulent contracts and diſorder amon ngſt the tra — | 
there were certain commiſſioners who were continually traverſing the 


market to obſerve what happened, and a tribunal of commerce, com- 
poſed of twelve judges, reſiding in a houſe of the ſquare, was appoint- 


ed to decide all diſputes between traders, and take cognizance of all 
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treſpaſſes committed in the market- place. Of all the goods which 


were brought into the market, a certain portion was paid i in tribute to 


the king, who was on his part obliged to do juſtice to the merchants, 


and to protect their property and their perſons. A theft ſeldom hap- 


pened in the market, on account of the vigilance of the king“ 5 offi 


cers, and the ſeverity with which it was inſtantly puniſhed. But it is 


not the leaſt ſurpriſing, that theft was ſo rigorouſſy puniſhed, where 
the ſmalleſt diſorders were never pardoned. The laborious and moſt 


= ”) Gomara believed, that the Mexicans made no uſe of ſcales or weights ; + becauſe they 


were ignorant of ſuch a coutrivance; but it is very improbable, that a nation ſo induſtrious 


and commercial ſhould not have known the manner of aſcertaining the weight of goods, when 
among other nations of America, leſs acute than the Mexicans, ſtilyards were made uſe of, ac- 
cording to the repgrt of the ſame author, to weigh gold. Of how many circumſtances rela- 
tive to * antiquity are we ſtill i ignorant, owing to the want of proper examination and 
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ſincere F. Motolinia relates, that a quarrel having ariſen once between 
two women in the market of Tezcuco, and one of them having gone fo 


far as to beat the other with her hands, and occaſion the loſs of ſome 


blood, to the amazement of the people, who were not accuſtomed to 
ſee ſuch an outrage committed there, ſhe was immediately condemned 


to death for the offence. All the Spaniards who ſaw thoſe markets 
extolled them with the higheſt praiſes, and were unable to expreſs in 


words the admirable diſpoſition, and the wonderful order which was 


maintained among ſo great a multitude of merchants and merchandizes. 


The markets of Tezcuco, Tlaſcala, Cholula, Huexotzinco, and 


other large places, were ordered in the ſame manner as that of Mexico. 
At the market of Tlaſcala, Cortes affirms, more than thirty thouſand 


merchants and others aſſembled (2). At that of Tepeyacac, which 


was not one of the largeſt cities, Motolinia above mentioned ſays, he 


has known twenty- four years after the conqueſt, when the commerce 

of thoſe people was greatly declined, that at the market held every 
ſive days, there were not leſs than eight thouſand European hens ſold, 
and that as many were ſold at the market of Acapitlayocan. 


When young merchants were deſirous of undertakin ga long j journey, 


| they gave an entertainment to the old merchants, who were no longer 


able on account of their age to travel, and alſo to their own relations, 
and informed them of hte deſign, and the motive which induced | 


them to travel into diſtant countries. 


"Thoſe who were invited praiſed their reſolution, encouraged them 


to follow the ſteps of their anceſtors, particularly if it was their firſt 
journey which they were going to perform, and gave ſeveral advices to 
them how they were to conduct themſelves. In general, many of them 
travelled together for greater ſafety. Each of them carried in his hand 


a ſmooth black ſtick, which, as they ſaid, was the image of their god 


Jacateuctli, with which they imagined themſelves ſecure againſt all the 
dangers of the journey. As ſoon as they arrived at any houſe where 
has made a halt, they aſſembled and tied all the ſticks together and 
worſhipped them; and twice or thrice, during the night, they drew 


(z) That which Cortes has ſaid reſ pecting the number of merchants and dealers which af. 
ſembled at the market of Tlaſcula, ought mo!t probably to be underſtood of the market of 
every five days, in the fame manner as we have oblcrved above reſpecting that of Mexico. 


blood 
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blood from themſelves in honour of that god. All the time that a Book vi. 


merchant was abſent from home, his wife and children did not waſh 
their heads, although they bathed, excepting once every eighty days, 
not only to teſtify their regret of his abſence, but alſo by that ſpecies 


of mortification to procure the protection of their gods. When any 


of the merchants died on their journey, advice of his death was imme- 


diately ſent to the oldeſt merchants of his native country, and they 


communicated it to his relations and kindred, who immediately formed an 


imperſect ſtatue of wood to repreſent the deceaſed, to which they paid all 


the funeral honours which they would have done to the real dead body. 


For the convenience of merchants, and other travellers, there were 


public roads, which were repaired every year after the rainy ſeaſon. 
They had likewiſe in the mountains and uninhabited places, houſes 


for paſſing rivers. Their veſſels were oblong and flat- bottomed, with. 
out keel, maſts, or fails, or any other thing to guide them but cars. 


They were of various ſizes. The ſmalleſt could hardly hold two or 
three people, the largeſt could carry upwards of thirty. Many of them 
| Were made of one ſingle trunk of a tree. The number of thoſe which 
were continually baden the Mexican lake, exceeded, according to 
the account of ancient hiſtocians fifty thouſand. Belides the veſſels, 
or flats, they made uſe of a particular machine to paſs rivers, which 


was called va l/a, by the Spaniards of America. This is a ſquare plat- 


a form, of about five feet, compoſed of otatli, or ſolid canes, tied firmly 
upon large, hard, empt y g gourds. Four, or ſix paſſengers ſeated them 
ſelves upon this machine, and were conducted from one ſide of a river . 
to the other by two or four ſwimmers, who laid hold of one corner of 

the machine with one of their hands, and ſwam with the other. This 
fort of machine is {till uſed on ſome rivers diſtant from the capital, 


and we ourſelves paſted a large river on one of them in 1739. It is 


perfectly ſafe where the current of the water is equal and ſmooth, but 


dangerous in rapid and impetuous rivers. 

| Their bridges were was either of ſtone or wood, but thoſe of one 
we are of opinion were N ſew in number. The moſt ſingular 
Kind of bridge was that to Which the gpaniards—g gave the name of Ha- 


Maca. This was a number of the ropes, or natural ligatures of a tree, 


more 


Roads, 


erected for the reception of travellers, and bridges, and other veſſels 5 


reſſels, and 
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more pliant than the willow, but thicker and ſtronger, called i in Ame- 
rica Bejucos, twiſted and wove together, the extremities of which were 
tied to the trees on each ſide of rivers, the treſs or net formed by them 
remaining ſuſpended in the air in the manner of a ſwing (a). There 
are ſome rivers with ſuch bridges ſtill. The Spaniards durſt not paſs 


them, but the Indians paſs them with as much confidence and intre- 
pidity as if they were croſſing by a ſtone bridge, perfectly regardleſs 
of the undulatory motion of the hamaca, or the depth of the river. 
But it is to be obſerved, that the ancient Mexicans having been excel- 
lent ſwimmers, had no need of bridges, unleſs where from the rapi- 
dity of the current, or the weight of ſome burden, t they _ not \wim 

acroſs. 


The Mexican hiſtorians tell us nothing of the maritime commerce 


of the Mexicans. It is probable that it was very trifling, and that their 
veſſels, which were ſeen coaſting on both ſeas, were chiefly thoſe of 
| fiſhermen. Their greateſt traffick by water was carried on in the lake 


i of Mexico. All the ſtone and wood for building, and for fire, the 


' fiſh, the greater part of the maize, the pulſe, fruit, flowers, &c. was 


ay brought by water. The commerce of the capital with Tezcuco, Xo- 


8 6 cr. As. 


Men who 


carried bur- 
| dens. | 


chimilco, Chalco, Cuitlahuac, and other cities ſituated upon the lake, 
was carried on by water, and occaſioned that wonderful number of veſ- 
: ſels to be employed which we have already mentioned. 


Whatever was not tranſported by water was carried upon men's 


1 and on that account there were numbers of men who carried 
\* burdens, called Tlamama or Tlameme. They were brought up from 
childhood to this buſineſs, which they continued all their lives. A 
regular load was about ſixty pounds, and the length of way they daily 
. was fifteen miles; but they made alſo journeys of two hun- 
dred and three hundred alles, travelling frequently over rocky and 

ſteep mountains. They were ſubjected to this intolerable fatigue 

from the want of beaſts of burden; and even at preſent, although 


thoſe countries abound in animals of this ſort, the Mexicans are ill 
often ſeen making long journeys with burdens upon their backs. They 
carried cotton, maize, and other things in Petlacalli, which were baſ- 


%) Some bridges are ſo tight drawn that they have no  undulatory motion, and all of them 
Have their Hide pot made of the ſame parts of the tree, 


8 | kets 
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kets made of a particular kind of cane, and covered with leather, which 
were light and defended their goods ſufficiently from the rain or the 


ſun. Theſe baſkets are ſtill a good deal uſed for journeys by the Spa- 


niards, who corrupt their name into peracas. 
The commerce of the Mexicans was by no means embarraſſed, either 


by the multitude or variety of languages which were ſpoken in thoſe 
countries ; for the Mexican tongue which was the moſt prevailing, 
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Mexican lan- 


© guage, 


was underſtood and ſpoken every where. It was the proper and natural 


language of the Acolhuas and the Aztecas (5), and as we have ob- 
ſerved elſewhere, likewiſe of the Chechemecan and Toltecan nations. 
The Mexican language, of which we with to give our readers ſome 
idea, is entirely deſtitute of the conſonants B, D, F, G, R, and 8, and 


abounds with L, X, T, Z, Tl, Tz; but although the letter L is ſo 


familiar to this language, there is not a ſingle word in it beginning 
with that conſonant. Nor is there a word of an acute termination, 
except ſome vocatives. Almoſt all the words have the penult ſyllable 
long. Its aſpirates are moderate and ſoft, and there never is occaſion. 


to make the leaſt naſal found in pronunciation. 


Notwithſtanding the want of thoſe ſix conſonants it is a moſt copi- 
ous language; tolerably poliſhed, and remarkably expreſlive ; on which 
account it has been highly valued and praiſed by all Europeans who have 
learned it, fo as to be eſteemed by many ſuperior to the Latin, and even 


to the Greek (c); but although we know the particular excellencies of 


the Mexican language, we can never dare to compare it with the laſt. 


Of the copiouſneſs of this language we have an exceeding good de- 
e monſtration i in the Natural Hiſtory of Hernandez; for in deſcribing 
twelve hundred plants of the country of Anahuac, two hundred and 
more ſpecies of birds, and a large number of quadrupeds, reptiles, 
inſets, and minerals, he hardly found a kane animal, herb, or ſub- | 


(3) Boturini "BY that the cations of 1 as which we call the 3 was the 


reaſon of its being adopted by the Chechemecan, the Mexican, and 'Teochechemecan nations, 
and of their relinquiſhing their native tongue; but beſides this opinion being different from 


that of all other writers, and of the Indians themſelves, there are no traces in hiſtory of the 
event of ſuch a change. Where has there ever been a nation known to abandon its native 


idiom to adopt A better, and particularly a nation ſo tenacious as the Mexicans, and all the 


other nations of thoſe countries of their particular language ? 
(c) Among the admirers of the Mexican language there have been ſome Frenchmen and rie- | 
mings, and many Germans, Italians, and Spaniards, 


ſtance, 


—— a . A. pot 
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BOOK VII. ſtance, without its diſtinct and proper appellation. But it is not the 


leaſt ſurpriſing, that it abounds in words which ſignify material objects, 


when there are hardly any wanting of thoſe which are neceſiary to 
expreſs ſpiritual ideas. The higheſt myſteries of our religion can be 


well expreſſed in Mexican, without any neceſlity of introducing foreign 


terms. Acoſta wonders, that the Mexicans who had an idea of a ſu- 
preme Being, creator of heaven and earth, had not alſo in their lan— 
guage a word to expreſs it equivalent to Dios of the Spaniards, Deus 


of the Romans, Theos of the Grecians, El of the Hebrews, and Ala 


of the Arabs : on which account their preachers were obliged to make 
uſe of the Spaniſh term Dios. But if this author had had any know- 
: ledge of the Mexican language, he would have known that the Teoz/ 


of the Mexicans ſignifies the ſame thing as the Theos of the Greeks, 


and that there was no other reaſon for introducing the Spaniſh word 
Dios, but the exceſſive ſcruples of the firſt miſſionaries, who, as they f 
burned the hiſtorical paintings of the Mexicans, becauſe they ſuſpected 
them to be full of ſuperſtitious meanings, (of which alſo Acoſta him- 
ſelf juſtly complains), likewiſe rejected the Mexican word Teorl, be 
Cauſe it had been uſed to expreſs the falſe gods whom they worſhipped. 
But it would have been better to have imitated the example of St. Paul, 
who, when he found that in Greece the name Theos was uſed to fignify 
certain falſe deities, more abominable {till than thoſe of the Mexicans, 
did not compel the Greeks to adopt the El, or Adonai, of the Hebrews, 


but retained the uſe of the Greek term, making it be underſtood from 


that time, to ſignify a ſupreme, eternal, and infinitely perfect Being. 

However, many diſcerning men who have wrote in the Mexican lan- 
guage, have not ſcrupled to make uſe of the name 7. cotl, in the ſame 
manner as they all make uſe of the Tpalnemoani, of the Thque Nabua- 
gue, and other names ſignificative of the Supreme Being, which the 


Mexicans applied to their inviſible God. In one of our Diſſertations 
we ſhall give a liſt of the authors who have wrote in the Mexican lan- 


guage on the Chriſtian religion and morality, and alſo a liſt of terms, ſig- 


nifying metaphyſical and moral ideas, in order to expoſe the ignorance 


and weakneſs of an author /d) who has had abſurdity enough to publiſh 


(a) The author of the work entitled, Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Ameriesins. | 


that 
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that the Mexicans had no words to count above the number three, or Book vII. 


to expreſs any metaphyſical or moral ideas, and that on account of its 


harſhneſs no Spaniard had ever learned to pronounce it. We could 
here give the numeral words of this language, by which the Mexicans 
could count up to forty-eight millions at leaſt, and could ſhew how com- 
mon this language was among the Spaniards, and how well thoſe wha 
have written in it have underſtood it. . : 

The Mexican language, like the Hebiow and French, wants the 
ſuperlative term, and like the Hebrew, and moſt of the living lan- 
guages of Europe, the comparative term, which are ſupplied by. cer- 


| tain particles equivalent to thoſe which are uſed in other ſuch languages. 


It abounds more than the Tuſcan in diminutives and augmentatives, 
and more than the Englith or. any other language we know 4 in e 


and abſtract terms; for there 'is hardly a verb from which there are 
not many verbals formed, and ſcarcely a ſubſtantixe or adjective from 


211 5720 : 


which there are not ſome abſtracts formed. It Þp. not leſs copious in 


verbs than in nouns; as from very fingle. verb others S. are. deri ved of ; 
different ſignifications. Cbibua, is to do, Chichibua, to 40 with 4 1 ; 
; gence, or often-z Chibuilia, | to do fo another; 3 Chibualtia, ta cauſe 10 e 
done; Cbibuatiub, 0 go to do; Chih uace, to come to 403 Cbiubtiub, 
tobe doing, &c, We could fay. a 85 deal more on the ſubject, if, it 


was permitted i in the rules of hiſtory. 


The ſtyle of addreſs in Mexican varies according: g to 7 rank of 
3 the perſons, with whom, or about whom, converſation is held, add- g 
ing to the nouns, verbs, prepoſitions, and adverbs, certain particles ex- 
| preſſiye of reſpect: Tatli, means Father ; 3 Amota, your - father ; Amo- 
tatzin, your worthy father. Tleco, is to aſcend ; if a perſon commands 
his ſervant to aſcend a certain place, he ſays ſimply Xitleco ; but if he 


aſks ſome reſpectable perſon to do ſo, he will fay Ximotlicabui ; and if 


| he wiſhes to uſe ſtill more ceremony and reſpect Maximotlicabuitzino. 


This variety, which gives ſo much civilization to the language, does 


not, however, make it difficult to be ſpoken ; becauſe it is ſubjected 
to rules which are fixed and eaſy ; nor. do we -know * language that 


is more regular and methodical. 


The Mexicans, like the Greeks and other nations: have the advan- 


tage of making compounds of two, three, or four ſimple words ; but 
Vor. I. | E ee -——— they 
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they do it with more economy than the Greeks did; for the Greeks 
made uſe of the entire words in compoſition, whereas the Mexicans. 
cut off ſyllables, or at leaſt ſome letters from them. Tyazoth, ſignifies 
valued or loved; Mahuitztic, honoured or revered; Teſpixqui, prieſt ; 
a word itfelf too compoſed of Teotl, god; and the verb Pia, which 
fignifies to hold, guard, or keep; Tatli is father, as we have already 


ſaid. To unite thoſe five words in one, they take away eight conſo- 
nants and four vowels, and fay for inſtance Netlazomabuitzteopixcatal- 


zin, that is, my very worthy father, or revered prieſt ; prefixing the 


no, which correſponds to the pronoun my, and adding rzin, which is 


2 particle expreffive of reverence. A word of this kind is extremely 
common with the Indians when they addreſs, and particularly when 


they confeſs themſelves, which although it is complex, is not, how 


: ever one of the longeſt; for there are ſome een of ſo many 


terms as to have fifteen or fixteen ſyllables. 3 


Such com pounds were made uſe of in order to give the dvfinititn; 


or deſcription, of a thing, whatever it was, in one word. This may be 
_ diſcovered i in the names of animals and plants, which are to be found 


ED. 2 TW) 


in the Nat atural Hiſtory of Hernandez, and in the names of places 


which occur frequently i in this hiſtory. Almoſt all the names which 


— they gave to places of the Mexican empire are compounds, aid ſignify 


the ſituation or Properties of the places, and that ſome memorable ac- 
tion happ ened there. Many of their expreſſions are ſo ſtrong, that the 
ideas of the 

In ſhort, all thoſe who have learned this language, and can judge of 


em cannot be heightened, particularly on the ſubject of love: 


its copiouſneſs, regularity, and beautiful modes of ſpeech, are of opi- 


nion, that ſuch a Kingnage cannot have been ſpoken We a barbarous : 


1 people. 


ger. XIII. 
and orators. Thoſe two arts were much exerciſed by the Mexicans, 


Eloquence 


and Poetry. 


A nation poſſeſſed of ſo powerful a language, could not want poets 5 


although they were very far from knowing all their excellencies. Thoſe 
who were deſtined to be orators, were inſtructed from their infancy in 


ſpeaking properly, and learned to repeat by memory the moſt celebrated 


orations of their anceſtors that had been handed down from father to 
ſon. Their eloquence was employed principally in delivering embaſ- 


lies, in councils, and coagratulatory addreſſes, which they made to new 
kin 88. 
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kings. Although their moſt celebrated ſpeakers are not to be com- BOOK VIL 
pared with the orators of the poliſhed nations of Europe, it is not to 
be denied that their diſcourſes were found, judicious, and elegant, as 

may be perceived from thoſe {ſpecimens of their eloquence which are 

{fill extant. Even at preſent, when they are reduced to a ſtate of great 
humiliation, and retain not their ancient inſtitutions, they make ha- 

rangues in their aſſemblies, which are ſo full of good ſenſe and pro- 

: 1 as to excite the admiration of all thoſe who hear them. 

The number of their public ſpeakers was exceeded by that of their 
poets; In their verſes they were attentive to the cadence and meaſure. 
Among the remains which we have of their poetry, are ſome verſes 
in which between words that are ſignificative, interjections, or ſylla- 
bles, are interpoſed, devoid of any meaning, and only made uſe of by 

what appears to adjuſt the meaſure; but this practice was, probably, 
only a vice of their bad poets. The language of their poetry was bril- 
liant, pure, and agreeable, figurative, and embelliſhed with frequent 

compariſons to the moſt pleaſing objects in nature, ſuch as flowers, 
trees, rivers, &c. It was in poetry chiefly where they made uſe of 
words in compoſition, which became often ſo very long, that a ae 
one made a verſe of the longeſt meaſure. f 
The ſubject of their poetical compoſitions was various. | T hey com- 
pots hymns in praiſe of their gods, to obtain from them thoſe favours 
they ſtood in need of, which were ſung in the temples and at their fa- 
cred dances. Some were hiſtorical poems, reciting the events of the 
nation and the glorious action of their heroes, which were ſung at pro- 
fane dances. Some were odes, containing ſome moral or leſſon uſeful 
in the conduct of life. Laſtly, ſome were poems on love, or ſome 
other pleaſing ſubject, ſuch as the chace, which were ſung at the pub- 
lic rejoicings of the ſeventh month. The prieſts were the chief com- 
poſers .of thoſe pieces, and taught them to young boys, that they | 
might ſing them when they were grown up. We have already men- 
tioned the celebrated compoſitions of king Nezaluualegjodl. The 
. that WT 101 multiplied the 1 of poets ot his court. 
It is related of one of thoſe poets, that having been condemned to 


die for ſome crime, he made a compoſition in priſon, in which he. 
8 8 took 
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BOOK VIL took leave of the world in fo tender and pathetic a manner, that the 
— — muſicians of the palace, who were his friends, adviſed him to ſing it to 


8 e 7. 
XLIII. 


Mexican 


theatre. 


the king; the king heard it, and was ſo much affected, that he grant- 
ed the culprit a pardon. This was a ſingular event in the hiſtory of 
Acolhuacan, in which we read in general, examples of the greateſt ſe- 
verity of government. We ſhould be happy, if it were in our power, 
to produce here ſome fragments which we have ſeen of the 1 of 
thoſe nations, to ſatisfy the curious among our readers (e). 


Dramatic, as well as lyric poetry, was greatly in repute among the 


Mexicans. Their theatre, on which thoſe kind of compoſitions were 
repreſented, was a ſquare terras uncovered, raiſed in the market-place, 
or the lower area of ſome temple, and ſuitably high, that the actors 
might be ſeen and heard by all. That which was conſtructed i in the 
market- place of Tlatelolco, was made of ſtone and lime, and, agreeable 
to what Cortes affirms, thirteen feet high, and thirty paces in m—_ b 
every way. 3 


Cav. Boturini ſays, that the Mexican comedies were excellent, and 


that among the antiques which he had in his curious muſeum, were 
| two dramatic compoſitions on the celebrated apparitions of the mother 
of God to the Mexican Neophyte Gio. Didaco, in which a particular 
delicacy” and harmony in the expreſſions was diſcernible. We have 
never ſeen any compoſition of this nature, and although we do not 
doubt of the delicacies of the language of them, we cannot readily be- 


lieve that their comedies were much according to the rules of the drama, 


or deſervin g of the exceſlive praiſe of that annaliſt. The deſcription which 
| Acoſta has left us of their theatre and. repreſentations, in which he 
- mentions thoſe which were made at Cholula at the great feſtival of the 
7 god Quetzalcoatl, is much more worthy of credit, and more conſiſtent 


with the character of thoſe nations : © There was,” he fays, © in the 


area of the temple of this god a ſmall theatre, thirty feet ſquare, 
„ curiouſly whitened, which they adorned with boughs, and fitted up 


« with the utmoſt neatneſs, ſurrounding it with arches made of flowers. 
66 and feathers; from which were ſuſpended many birds, rabbits, and 


0 p. Gras Car occi, a RITES Milaneſe Jeſuit, publiſhed ſome elegant wk of the an- 
cient Mexicans, in his admirable grammar of the Mexican language, printed in Mexico about 


the middle of the laſt century. 
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*« other pleaſing objects; where, after having dined, the whole of the 
people aſſembled, the actors appeared, and exhibited burleſque cha- 
*« racters, feigning themſelves deaf, ſick with colds, lame, blind, crip- 
led, and addreſſing the idol for a return of health: the deaf people 

** anſwering at croſs purpoſes, thoſe who had colds, coughing, and 


* ſpitting, and the lame halting ; all recited their complaints and miſ- 


** fortunes, which produced infinite mirth among the audience. Others 
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appeared under the names of different little animals, ſome in the diſ- 
< guiſe of beetles, ſome like toads, ſome like lizards, and upon en- 


* countering each other, reciprocally explained their employments, 
* which was highly ſatisfactory to the people, as they performed 


" their parts with infinite ingenuity. Several little boys alſo belong- 


ing to the temple, appeared in the diſguiſe of butterflies, and birds 
« of various colours, and mounting upon the trees which were fixed 


there on purpoſe ; the prieſts threw little balls of earth at them with 


* ſlings, occaſioning incidents of much humour and entertainment to 


the ſpectators. All the ſpectators then made a grand dance which termi- 


* nated the feſtival. This took place at their principal feſtivals only // 8 


The deſcription which Acoſta here gives, calls to our recollection 
the firſt ſcenes among the Greeks, and we doubt not, that if the Mexi- 
can empire had endured a century or two longer, their theatre would 
have been reduced to a better for m, as the Grecian theatre improved 
itſelf but ſlowly and by degrees. 
I be firſt religious miſſionaries who announced the goſpel to thoſe 
nations, obſerving their attachment to muſic and poetry, and the ſu- 


perſtit.ous notions which characteriſed all their native compoſitions as 
pagans, compoſed many ſongs and odes in the Mexican language in 


praiſe of the true God. The laborious F ranciſcan, Bernardino Saha- 


gun, compoſed in pure and elegant Mexican, and printed at Mexico, 


three hundred and ſixty-five hymns, one for each day of the year /g. 


and the Indians themſelves compoſed many others in praiſe of the 


true Lack 


4 4 ) Acoſta Stor. Nat. a Mor. delle Indie, Hd. v. cap 29. 
(gs) Sahagun's work was printed, according to the beſt of our knowledge, in 1540. Dr. 


Eguiara complains i in his Biblioteca Meſſicana, that he was never able to find one copy of it. 
We ſaw one in a library of the college of St. F ranceſco Saverio of the Jeſuits of Angelopoli. 
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Boturini makes mention of the compoſitions of D. Franciſco Pla- 


_ cido, governor of Azcapozalco, ſung by him at the ſacred dances, 


which he, along with other Mexican nobles, made before the famous 
image of the Virgin of Guadaloupe. Thoſe zealous Franciſcans 
wrote alſo ſeveral dramatic pieces in Mexican, relative to the myſ- 
teries of the. Chriſtian religion. Amongſt others was celebrated 


that of the univerſal judgment, compoſed by the indefatigable miſ- 


ſionary Andrea d' Olmos, which was repreſented in the church of 


81 c r. 
| XLIV. 
Muſie. 


Tlatelolco, in the preſence of the firſt governor, and the firſt arch- 
biſhop of Mexico, and a great aſſembly of the Meren e e and 
. . 


Their muſic 901 till more imperfect than Welt pobitry. They had : 


no_ ſtringed inſtruments. All their muſic conſiſted in the Huebaerl, 
the Teponazth, horns, ſea-ſhells, and little flutes or pipes, which: made 
a ſhrill ſound. The Huebuetl, or Mexican drum, was a cylinder of 
wood, more than three feet high, curiouſly carved and painted on the 
outſide, covered above with the ſkin of a deer, well dreſſed and ſtretch- 
ed, which they tightened or ſlackened occafionally, to make the ſound 
more ſharp or deep. They ſtruck it only with their fingers, but it 
required infinite dexterity in the ſtriker. The Teponazth, which 1s uſed 


to this day among the Indians, is alſo cylindrical and hollow, but all 
of wood, having no ſkin about. it, nor any opening but two ſlits 


lengthways in the middle, parallel to, and at a little diſtance from each - 
other. It is ſounded by beating the ſpace between thoſe two ſlits 
with two little ſticks, fimilar to thoſe which are made uſe of for mo- 


dern drums, only that their points are covered with ule, or elaſtic gum, 


to ſoften the ſound. The ſize of this inſtrument is various; ſome. are 
ſo ſmall as to be hung about the neck; ſome of a middling fize, and 
others ſo large as to be upwards of five feet long. The ſound which 


they yield i is melancholy, and that of the largeſt is ſo loud, that it may | 


be heard at the diſtance, of two or; three miles. To the accompany- 


ment of thoſe inſtruments, the figure of which we here preſent to our 


readers, the Mexicans ſung their hymns and ſacred muſic. Their ſing- 


ing was harſh and offenſive to European ears; but they took ſo much 


. init t themſelves, that on feſtivals, they nen ſinging the 


_ whole 
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whole day. This was unqueſtionably the art in which the Mexicans BOOK VII. 
were leaſt ſucceſsful. 5 
However imperfect they were in muſic, their dances in a which they 8. er. vLV, 
exerciſed themfelves from childhood, under the direCtion of the prieſts, Dances. 
were molt graceful. They were of various kinds, and were differently 
named, according to the nature of the dance, or the circumſtances of 
the feſtival on which they were made. They danced ſometimes in a 
circle, and ſometimes in ranks. At ſome dances only men, and at 
others, only, women danced. On ſuch occaſions, the nobles put on. 
their moſt pompous dreſſes, adorned themſelves with bracelets, ear- 
rings, and various pendants of gold, jewels, and fine feathers, and car- 
ried in one hand a ſhield covered. with the moſt beautiful plumes, ora 
fan made of feathers ; and. in the other an Ajacaxtli, which is a cer- 
tain little veſſel, which we ſhall mention hereafter, reſembling a hel- 
met, round or oval in ſhape, having many little holes, and containing 
a number of little ſtones which they ſhook together, accompanying the 
ſound, which is not diſagreeable, with their muſical inſtruments. The 
populace diſguiſed themſelves, under various figures of animals, 1 in dreſſes 
made of paper, of feathers, or ſkins. 5 
The little dance, which was made in the palaces for the amuſement 
of the lords, or in the temples, as a particular act of devotion, or in 
private houſes, when they celebrated nuptials, or made any other do- 
meſtic rejoicing, conſiſted of. but a few dancers, who formed themſelves. 
in two parallel lines, dancing ſometimes with. their faces turned to tlie 
one, ſometimes towards the other.extremity of their lines; ſometimes the 
perſon of one line faced thoſe correſpondent to them in the other, each 
line occaſionally, croſſing and intermingling with the other, and ſome- - 
times one of each line. detaching themſelves from the reſt, danced i in. #2 
the ſpace between both, while the others. ſtood fill... - 
The great dance, which was made in large open ſpaces of ground, | 
or in the area of the greater temple, differed from the other in the or- 
der, form, and number of the dancers. This dance was ſo numerous 
that ſome hundreds of people uſed to join in it. The muſic was placed 
in the middle of the area or ſpace; near to it the lords danced, forming 
two, three, or more circles, according to the number of them which. - 
was preſent. At a little. diſtance from them were formed other circles of 
dancers. 8 ; 
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dancers of leſs rank ; and, at a ſmall interval from them, other circles 
proportionably larger were formed, which were compoſed of youths. 
All theſe circles had for their centre the Huchuetl and the Teponaxtli. 
The deſign which we have given of the order and diſpoſition of this 
dance, repreſents it in the form of a wheel, in which the points denote 
the dancers, and the circles ſhew the figure which they deſcribed in 
their dance. The radii of the wheel are as many in number as there 
were dancers in the ſmalleſt circle neareſt to the muſic. All the dan= 


cers deſcribed a circle in their dancing, and no perſon departed from 
the radius or line to which he belonged. Thoſe who danced cloſe to 
the muſic, moved with ſlowneſs and gravity, as the circle which they 
had to make was ſmaller, and on that account it was the place of the 
lords and nobles moſt advanced in age; but thoſe who occupied the 
ſtation moſt diſtant from the muſic, moved with the utmoſt velocity, = 
that they might neither loſe the direction of the line to which they * 
longed, nor the meaſure in which the lords danced. 


Their dances were almoſt always accompanied with ſinging; but 


the ſinging was like all the movements of the dancers, adjuſted by the 
beating of the inſtruments. Two perſons ſung a verſe, to which all 
the reſt anſwered. In general the muſic began with a grave tone, and 
the ſingers in a low voice. The longer the dance continued, the more 
chearful tone was ſounded by the muſic, the ſingers raiſed their voices, 
their movements became ſwifter, and the ſubject of their ſong more 
joyful. In the ſpace between the different lines of dancers, ſome buf- 
 foons danced, who counterfeited the dreſs of other nations, or diſguiſed | 
themſelves like wild beaſts and other animals, exciting the mirth of 
the people with their buffooneries. When one ſet of dancers was 
wearied, another was introduced, and thus they continued the dance : 
for ſix, and ſometimes eight hours. 


This was the form of their ordinary dance; but they had others that 


were very different, in which they repreſented either ſome myſtery of 
a their religion, ſome event of hiſtory or war, the chace, or agriculture. 


Not only the lords, the prieſts, and the youth of the colleges danced 


but likewiſe the kings in the temple in performance of their devotion, 
or for their amuſement in the palaces, but on ſuch occaſions they had 
always a diſtinct place for themſelves in reſpect to their character. 


Among 
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Among others there was one extremely curious dance which is till BOOK vrt. 
u up by the people of Yucatan. They fixed in the earth a tre, 
or {trong poſt, fifteen or twenty feet high, from the top of which, ac- 
cording to the number of dancers, they ſuſpended twenty or more 
ſmall cords, all long and of different colours. When each dancer had 
taken hold of the end of his cord, they all began to dance to the ſound of 
muſical inſtruments, croſſing each other with great dexterity until they 
formed a beautiful net-work of the cords round the tree, on which the 
colours appeared chequered in admirable order. Whenever the cords, 

on account of the twiſting, became ſo ſhort, that the dancers could hardly 
A keep hold of them with their arms raiſed up, by croſſing each other 
again, they undid and unwound them from the tree. There is like- 
-wiſe- practiſed by all the Indians of Mexico an ancient dance commonly 
called Tocotin, which is fo graceful, decent, and ſolemn, that it his 
become one of the ſacred dances performed on certain feſtivals in our 
time. 5 OE Far AL SA BS h DOLLY e 
The amuſements of the Mexicans were not confined to che theatre N 
and dancing. They had various games, not only for certain fixed fea- i... 
ſons and public occaſions, but alſo for the diverſion and relaxation ß 
private individuals. Amongſt the' public games, the race was one in 
which they exerciſed themſelves from childhood. In the ſecond month, 3 
and poſſibly alſo at other times, there were military games, among which 
the warriors repreſented to tlie people a pitched battle. All thoſe ſports 
v ere moſt uſeſul to the ſtate, for beſides the innocent paſtime which 
they afforded to the people, they gave Agile to their limbs, and ac- 
"cuſtonied them to the fatigues of war. eee e 
The exhibition of the flyers which was made on certain great feſtivals, 
and Fan in ſecular years, was, though of leſs public benefit, more 
celebrated than all others. They ſought in the woods ſor an extremely 
lofty tree, which, after ſtripping it 'of its branches ind bark, they 
brought to the city, and fixed in the centre of ſome large ſquare. . 
Þ hey caſed the point of the tree in a wooden cylinder, which, on ac- 
count of ſome reſemblance in its ſhape, the Spaniards called a mortar. 
From this cylinder hung four ſtrong ropes, which ſerved to ſupport a 
ſquare frame. In the ſpace betiveen the cylinder and the frame, they 


fixed four other thick ropes, which they twiſted as many times round 
VoL. I. Fit the 
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BOOK VII. the tree as there were revolutions to be made by the fliers. Theſe ropes 
WY” were drawn through four holes, made in the middle of the four planks 


of which the frame conſiſted. The four principal flyets diſguiſed like 
eagles, herons, and other birds, mounted the tree with great agility, 
by means of a rope which was laced about it from the ground up to 


the frame; from the frame they mounted one at a time ſucceſſivel 


upon the cylinder, and aſter having danced there a little, they tied 

themſelves round with the ends of the ropes, which were drawn through 
the holes of the frame, and launching with a ſpring from it, began 
their flight with their wings expanded. The action of their bodies put 
the frame and the cylinder i in motion ; the frame by-its revolutions gra- 
dually untwiſted the cords by which the flyers ſwung ; ſo that as the 

ropes lengthened, they made ſo much the greater circles in their flight. 
Whilſt theſe four were flying, a fifth danced upon the cylinder, beat- 


ing a little drum, or waving a flag, without the ſmalleſt apprehenſion 


of the danger he was in of being precipitated from ſuch a height. The 


others who were upon the frame (there having been ten or twelve perſons 


generally who mounted) as ſoon as they ſaw the flyers i in their laſt revo- 


Iution, precipitated themſelves by the ſame ropes, in order to reach the 


ground at the ſame time amidſt the acclamations of the populace. 
Thoſe who precipitated themſelves in this manner by the ropes, that 
they might make a ſtill greater diſplay of their agility, frequently paſſed 
from one rope to another, at that part where, on account of the little 
diſtance between them, it was poſſible for them to do ſo. 


The moſt eſſential point of this performance conſiſted in proportioning : 


ſo juſtly the height of the tree with the length of the ropes, that the 
flyers ſhould reach the ground with thirteen revolutions, to repreſent 


by ſuch number their century of fifty- two years, compoſed in the man- 


ner we have already mentioned. This celebrated diverſion is ſtill in uſe 
in that kingdotn; but no particular attention is paid to the number of the 


revolutions, or the flyers; as the frame is commonly ſexagonal, or oc- 
tagonal, and the flyers ſix or eight in number. In ſome places they 


put a rail round the frame, to prevent accidents which were frequent 
after the conqueſt ; as the Indians became much given to drinking, 
and uſed to mount the tree when intoxicated with wine or brandy, and 
were unable to keep their ſtation on ſo great a height, which was uſu- 


ally ſixty feet. 3 
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Amongſt the private games of the Mexicans, the moſt common and BOOK VII. 
moſt eſteemed was one reſembling football. The place where they played — 
at it, which they called Tlachco, was, according to the deſcription given 


us by Torquemada, a plain ſquare ſpace of ground, about eighteen 
perches in length, and proportionably broad, encloſed within four 
walls, which were thicker below than above, and the ſide walls were 
built higher than the others, and well whitened and poliſhed. They 


pwere crowned all round with battlements, and on the lower wall ſtood 


two idols, which they placed there at midnight with different ſuperſti- 


tious ceremonies, and before they ever played in it the place was bleſſed 


by the prieſts, with other forms of the ſame nature. 


Thus Torquemada deſcribes it ; but in four or more paintings which 
we have ſeen, the draught of this game repreſents it ſuch as we have given, 


it in our figures, which is totally different from the deſcription of Tor- 


quemada. It is probable, that there were varieties of the ſame game. 
The idols placed upon the walls were thoſe of the gods of game, of 


whoſe names we are ignorant; but ſuſpect the name of one of them 


to have been Omacatl, the God of Rejoicings. The ball was made 
of ule, or elaſtic gum, three or four inches in diameter, which, al- 
: though heavier, rebounds more than thoſe made of air. They played 
in parties, two againſt two, or three againſt three. The players were 
entirely naked except the maxtlatl, or large bandage, about their middle. 
It was an effential condition of the game not to touch the ball, unleſs 
it was with the joint of the thigh, or the arm, or elbow, and who- 


ever touched it with his hand or foot, or any other part of the body, 


loſt one of the game. The player who made the ball reach the op- 


5 poſite wall, or made it rebound from it, gained a point. Poor people 


f played for ears of maize, or if they had nothing elſe they played for 
the price of their liberty; others ſtaked a certain number of dreſſes of 


cotton; and rich perſons played for articles of gold, precious feathers, 


and jewels. There were in the ſpace between the players two large 


ſtones, reſembling in figure our mill- ſtones, each of which had a hole 


in the middle, a little larger than the ball. Whoever ſtruck the ball 


through this hole, which was extremely uncommon, was not only 


victor in the game, but according to the eſtabliſhed law, became the 
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was celebrated as an unmortal deed. 

This game was in high eſtimation with the Mexicans, and the other 
nations of that kingdom, and much practiſed, as is to be concluded 
from the ſurpriſing number of balls which the cities of Tochtepec, 
Otatitlan, and other places, paid in tribute to the crown of Mexico, 


the number of which, as we have already mentioued, was not leſs than 
ſixteen thouſand. The kings themſelves played and challenged each 


ther at this game; as Montezuma II. did Nezahualpilli. At preſent 


it is not in uſe among the nations of the Mexican empire; but it is 


{till kept up among the Najarites, the Opates, the Taraumareſe, and 
other nations of the North. All the Spaniards -who have ſeen this 


_ game were ſurpriſed with the uncommon agility of the players. 


The Mexicans took great delight alſo in another game, which ſome 


writers have called patolli (b). They deſcribed upon a fine mat made 
of the palm- tree, a ſquare, within which they drew two diagonal and 
two crofs lines. Inſtead of dice they threw large beans, marked with nx 
mall points. According to the points which their dice turned ups - 
they put down, or took up, certain little ſtones from the junction of 


the 295 and eee had three little ſtones firſt in a ſeries, was, a 5 


victor. bf 
Bernal Diaz makes mention of another game at which king Afonte- 
zuma uſed to amuſe himſelf with the conqueror Cortes, during the 


time of his impriſonment, which he informs us was called 7. otologue.. 
That king, he lays, threw from a diſtance certain little balls of gold, 
at certain pieces of the ſame metal, which were placed as marks, and: 
| whoever made the firſt five hits won the jewels for which they played. 


Among the Mexicans there were perſons. extremely dexterous ati 
games with the hands and feet. One man laid himſelf upon his back 


on the ground, and raiſing up his feet, took a beam upon them, or a 
piece of wood, which was thick, round, and about eight feet in length. 
He toſſed it up to a certain height, and as it fell he received and 


toſſed it up again with his feet; taking it afterwards between his feet, 
he turned it rapidly round, and what is more, he did ſo with two 


(%) Patolli is a generic term ſignifying. every ſort of game. 
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men fitting aſtride upon it, one upon each extremity of the beam. This BOOK VII. 


feat was performed at Rome before pope Clement VII. and many Ro- 
man princes, by two Mexicans ſent over there by Cortes from Mexico, to 
the ſingular fatisiaction of the ſpectators. The exerciſes alſo which, in 
ſome countries are called the powers of Hercules, were extremely com- 


— —— 


mon amongſt them. One man began to dance; another, placed upright. ; 


on his ſhoulders, accompanied hes in his movements; while a third, 
ſanding, upright upon the head of the ſecond, danced and diſplayed. 
other inſtances of agility. They placed alſo a beam upon the ſhould- 


ers of two dancers, while a third. danced upon the end of it. The 


_ firſt Spaniards,. who were witneſſes of thoſe and other exhibitions of the. 


Mexicans, were ſo much aſtoniſhed at their agility, that they ſuſpected. 


| ſome ſupernatural power aſſiſted them, forgetting to make a due allow- 


ance for the n of the human genius when aſſiſted * application, 


and labour. | 


Though games, Aae, and muſic, conduced leſs to utility chan; 


pleaſure, this was not the caſe with Hiſtory and Painting; two arts, 


which ought not to be ſeparated in the hiſtory of Mexico, as they had \ 


no other hiſtorians than their painters, nor any other writings than 
their paintings to commemorate. the events of the nation. 


The Toltecas were the firſt people of the new world who employed 


the art of painting for the ends of huſtory ; at leaſt we know of no. 


| 8 E CT.. | 
XLVII. 


Dif: rent 


kindsof Mex 
jcan paint». 


ings. | 


other nation which did fo before them. The fame practice prevailed,. 


from time immemorial, among the Acolhuas, the ſeven Aztecan tribes, 
and- among all. the poliſhed: nations of Anahuac. The. Chechemecas. 
and the Otomies were taught it by the Acolhuas and the Toltecas, 7 


when they deſerted their ſavage life. 


2 the inn of. the Mexicans,” and al thoſe nations, there. 


8 thei eir "AER their * ad hate: 3 Wich theſe 3 


royal palaces of Mexico and Tezcuco both abounded. Others were 


| hiſtorical, containing an account of particular events, ſuch. as are the: 


firſt thirteen paintings of the collection of Mendoza, and that of the 
journey of the Aztecas, which appears in the work of the traveller. 
Gemelli. Others were mythological, containing the myſteries of their 


religion. Of this kind is the volume which is preſerved in the great 
2 library, 
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BOOK VII, library of the order of Bologna. Others were codes, in which were 
| compiled their laws, their rites, their cuſtoms, their taxes, or tributes ; 
and ſuch are all thoſe of the above mentioned collection of Mendoza, 

from the fourteenth to the ſixty-third. Others were chronological, 
aſtronomical, or aſtrological, in which was repreſented their calendar, 

the poſition of the ſtars, the changes of the moon, eclipſes, and prog- 
noſtications of the variations of the weather. This kind of painting 
was called by them Tonalamatl. Siguenza makes mention (i) of a 

painting repreſenting ſuch like prognoſtications which he inſerted in his 
Ciclographia Mexicana. Acoſta relates that in the province of Yu- 

* catan, there were certain volumes, bound up according to their 

« manner, in which the wiſe Indians had marked the diſtribution of 

ce their ſeaſons, the knowledge of the planets, of animals, and other 
natural productions, and alſo their antiquity ; things all highly cu- 

_ © rious and minutely deſcribed :” which, as the ſame author ſays, were 
loſt by the indiſcreet zeal of an eccleſiaſtic, who, imagining them to 
be full of ſuperſtitious meanings, burned them, to the great grief of the 
Indians, and the utmoſt regret of the curious amongſt the Spaniards. 
Other paintings were topographical, or chorographical, which ſerved 

not only to ſhew the extent and boundaries of poſſeſſions, but likewiſe 
the ſituation of places. the direction of the coaſts, and the courſe of 
rivers. Cortes ſays, in his firſt letter to Charles V. that having made 
enquiries to know if there was any ſecure harbour for veſſels in the Mexi- 
can gulf, Montezuma preſented him a painting of the whole coaſt, 
from the port of Chalchiubcuecan, where at preſent Vera Cruz lies, to 
| Ep the river Coatzacualco. Bernal Diaz relates, that Cortes alſo, 1 
„ long and difficult voyage which he made to the Bay of Honduras, made 
. uſe of a chart which was preſented to him by the lords of Coatzacu- 
Ss alco, in which all the places and rivers were marked from the coaſt of 
| | Coatzacualco to Huejacallan, 
iii The Mexican empire abounded with all thoſe kinds of paintings 3 
ll | = for their painters were innumerable, and there was hardly any thing 
ll! - left unpainted. If thoſe had been preſerved, there would have been 
nothing wanting to the hiſtory of Mexico ; but the firſt _provenerd of 


(i) In his work entitled, Libra Aronomica, printed i in Mexico, 


the 
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the goſpel, ſuſpicious that ſuperſtition was mixed with all their paintings, 
made a furious deſtruction of them. Of all thoſe which were to be 
found in Tezcuco, where the chief ſchool of painting was, they col- 
lected ſuch a maſs, in the ſquare of the market, it appeared like a little 


mountain; to this they ſet fire and buried in the aſhes the memory of 


many molt intereſting and curious events. The loſs of thoſe monu- 
ments of antiquity was inexpreſſibly afflicting to the Indians, and re- 
gretted ſufficiently afterwards by the authors of it, when they became 
' ſenſible of their error; for they were compelled to endeavour to re- 


| medy the evil, in the firſt place by obtaining information from the 
mouths of the Indians ; ſecondly, by collecting all the paintings which 


had eſcaped their fury, to illuſtrate the hiſtory of the nation; but al- 


407 
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though they recovered many, theſe were not ſufficient; for from that 


time forward, the poſſeſſors of paintings became ſo jealous of their 


preſervation and concealment from the Spaniards, it has proved dif- | 


ficult, if not impoſſible to make them part with one of them. 


The cloth on which they painted was made of the thread of the 82 c 


maguei, or aloe, or the palm Jcxorl (+ J. dreſſed ſkins, or paper. 
They made paper of the leaves of a certain ſpecies of aloe, ſteeped 8 


gether like hemp, and afterwards waſhed, ſtretched, and ſmoothed. 
They made alſo of the palm Icxotl, and the thin barks of other 


trees, when united and prepared with a certain gum, both ſilk and cot- 


ton; but we are unable to explain any particulars of this manufacture. 
We have had in our hands ſeveral ſheets of Mexican paper: it is ſimi- : 
lar in the thickneſs to the OY" of Europe, but ſofter, ſmoother, 


40 eaſy for writing. 


In general they made their paper i in very long ſheets, which * 
Ee 1 rolled up like the ancient membranes of Europe, or folded w 

like bed-ſkreens. The volume of Mexican, paintings, which is pre- 

ſerved in the library of Bologna, is a thick ſkin ill-drefſed, compoſed 


of different pieces, painted all over, and folded up in that manner. 
The beautiful colours which they emptvyed both in their paintings 
and in their dyes, were obtained from wood, from leaves, and the 


(4) The coarſe cloth on which the famous image of the Virgin of Guadaloup 1s painted, is 


of the palm Icæotl. 


flowers 
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flowers of different plants, and various animals. White they obtained 
from the ſtone Chimaltizat/, which, on calcination, becomes like a 
fine plaiſter, or from the Tizatlalli, another mineral, which after be- 
ing made into a paſte, worked like clay, and formed into ſmall balls, 
takes in the fire a white colour reſembling Spaniſh white. Black 


they got from another mineral, which, on account of its ſtinking ſmell, 


was called Tlalibijac, or from the ſoot of the Ocotl, which is a certain 
aromatic ſpecies of pine, collected in little earthen veſſels. Blue and 


azure colours were obtained from the flower of the Matlalxibuitl, and 
the Xiußquilipitzabudc, which is indigo //), although their mode of 
making them was very different from the way of the moderns. They 
put the branches of this plant into hot, or rather lukewarm water; 
and aſter having ſtirred them about for a ſufficient time with a ftick 
or ladle, they paſſed the water when impregnated with the dye into 


dertain pots or cups, in which they let it remain until the ſolid part of 


the dye was depoſited, and then they poured off the water. This lee or 

ſediment was dried in the ſun, and afterwards it was placed between 
two plates near a fire, until it grew hard. The Mexicans had another 
plant of the ſame name, from which they likewiſe: obtained an azure 


colour, but of an inferior quality. Red they got from the ſeeds of the 
Achiot or Ruocou, boiled in water; and purple from the Nochiseli, or 
cochineal. Yellow from the Tecozahuitl, or ochre ; and likewiſe from 
the Xochipalli, a plant, the leaves of which reſemble thoſe of the 
Artemiſia. The beautiful flowers of this plant, boiled in water with 


nitre, fur niſhed them A fine orange- colour. In the ſame manner as 
they made uſe of nitre to obtain "this colour, they employed alum to 


obtain others. After grinding and diſſolving the aluminous earth in 
W Which h they called Tlalxscotl, "wy boiled it in earthen veſſels ; F 


00 The df, or? ption of Pe key plant | 18 ound 4 in many . particularly in 1 an 
Jon. It, iv. cap. 12. which is tot: rally di\F.rent from that deſcribed by Raynal, in the fixth 


book of his Philoſophical and Political Hiſtory. This author affirms, that indigo was tran: 


planted from the Kaſt-Indics to America, and that experiments having been made of it in ſe- 
veral countries, the culture of it was eftabl: {hed in Cacolina, Hiſpaniola, and Mexico. This 
however is one of the many miſtakes of that philoſopher. It is certain, from the teſtimony 
of Ferdinand Columbus, in cap. Isi. of the Life of his famous parent Chriſtopher Columbus, 
that one cf the plants, vative to the ifland of Hliſpaniola, was the indigo. We know. allo from 
the hiſtorians of Mexico, and particularly Hernandez, that the ancient Me icans made uſe of 

indigo. : 


then 
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then by diſtillation, they extracted the allum pure, white, and tranſpa- BOOK. vn. 


rent, and before they hardened it entirely, they parted it in pieces to 
ſell it in the market. To make their colours hold better together, 
they made uſe of the glutinous juice of the Tzauhtli (m), or the fine 
oil of Chian (). 

The figures of mountains, rivers, buildings, trees, and minerals, 
and, above all, thoſe of men, which appear in the paintings ſtill extant 


of the ancient Mexicans, are for the moſt part unproportioned and de- 


formed; this, however, we think is not to be aſcribed ſo much to their a 
ignorance of the proportions of objects, or their want of abilities, as 
0 their haſte in painting, of which the Spaniſh conquerors were wit- 


neſſes: for as they ſolely paid attention to make a faithful repreſenta- 
tion of things, they neglected making their images perfect, and on that 

account frequently contented themſelves with mere ſketches or outlines. 
However, we have ſeen among the ancient paintings, many portraits 


of the kings of Mexico, in which beſides the ſingular beauty of the 


| colours, the proportions were moſt accurately obſerved ; but we will, 
7 notwithſtanding, confeſs, that the Mexican painters were by no means 


arrived at much perfection of deſign, or in mixing ſhade and light. 


The Mexicans uſed in painting not only to repreſent the ſimple | 
images of objects, as ſome writers have reported, but alſo employed 


hieroglyphics and characters (o). They repreſented material things by 


their proper figures, but in order to abridge and fave labour, paper, and 
colours, they contented themſelves with repreſenting a part of an oh- 


jet which was ſufficient to make it be underſtood by the intelligent ; 3 


and as we cannot underſtand the writings of others, until we have 


learnt to read them, in like manner thoſe American authors required 
to have been firſt inſtructed in the Mexican manner of repreſenting g ob- 


ha. in order to have been able to underſtand the rande Which 


(m) The T 3 is a plant very common in that country. lis leaves are fimilar to FO 
of the leek, its ſtem is ſtrait and knotty, its flowers tinged with a yellowiſh. green, 1 its root 


white and fibrous. To extract its juice they broke it and dried it in the ſun. 


(2) Thinking to render a ſervice to the Italian painters, we cultivated with great attention - 


— ernment * | 


The char ac. 
te& of their 
paintings, | 
nd mode of 
repeeſcacing- 
objects, | 


three plants of the Chian ſprung from ſeed ſent from Mexico; they took root ſucceſsfully, and 


we had the pleaſure of ſeeing them loaded with flowers in September 1777 but the froſt of 


that year coming more early than uſual, nipped them entirely. 
(o) Such authors are effectually refuted by Dr. Eguiara, in the learned preſace to his Bi- 


bliotheca Meſſicaua, and by us in our Diſſertations. 
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BOOK VII. ſerved them in place of writings. For things which are even by na- 


ture totally devoid of figure, or were difficult of repreſentation, they 
ſubſtituted certain characters; but theſe were not verbal, or deſtined. 


to form words like our letters, but real characters immediately fignifi- 


cative of the things, ſuch as the characters of aſtronomers and alge- 


braiſts. That our readers may form ſome idea of them, we have ſub- 


joined the Numeral characters of the Mexicans, alſo thoſe of Time, the 
Heavens, the Farth, Water, and Air (p. 


When they would repreſent any perſon, they painted a 1 or a 


5 human head, and over it a figure expreſſing the meaning of his name, 


as appears in the figures of the Mexican kings. To expreſs a city, or 


a village, they painted 1 in the ſame manner a figure, which ſignified the 


fame thing with its name. To form their hiſtories or atinele, they. 


painted on the margin of the cloth or paper, the figures of the years. 
in ſo many ſquares, and at the ſide of each ſquare the event or events 
which occurred in that year; and if, on account of the number of 
years the hiſtory of which they meant to relate, they could not all be 
2 contained 1 in one canvas, they were continued i in another. With. reſ- = 
pet to the order of repreſenting the years and events, it was at the li- 


berty of the hiſtorian to begin at which ever angle of the piece he 
pleaſed; but at the ſame time conſtantly obſerving, that if the painting 


began at the upper angle on the right hand, he proceeded towards the: 


left. If it began, which was moſt common, at the upper angle on 


the left hand, he proceeded ſtrait downwards. If he painted the firſt 
year at the lower angle on the left, he continued towards the right; 
but if he began at the lower angle on the right, he proceeded ftrait up- 
wards; ſo that on the upper part of his canvas he never painted from. 
left to right, nor ever on the lower part from right to left; never ad- 
vanced upwards from the left, nor downwards by the right. When this · 
| method of the Mexicans is ne, it is caly 1 to. diſcover at firſt: 


( » Reſpetting the 8 characters, i it is to be obſerved, they painted as many 1 as · 
there were units unto twenty. This number has its proper character. Then they doubled it 
for 20 times, that is 300. This. character was doubled in like manner, that is to 8000. Ther: 
they. began to double = character of 8000. With thoſe three characters, and the points, they 


expreſſed whatever number they choſe, at leaſt to twenty. times 8000, or. 160, ooo. But it is. 
probable this number had 1 its characters alſo, 
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fight, which | is the beginning and which is the end of any hiſtorical Book vil. 


painting. 

It cannot be denied that this method of expreſling things was im- 
perfect, perplexed, and equivocal ; but praiſe is due to the attempt of 
thoſe people to perpetuate the memory of events, and to their induſtry 
in ſupplying, though imperfectly, the want of letters, which it is 


—ů— 


probable they would have invented, in their progreſs to refinement, 


had their empire been of longer duration; at leaſt they would have a- 
bridged and improved their paintings by the multiplication of characters. 
Their paintings ought not to be conſidered as a regular full hiſtory, 
but only as monuments and aids of tradition. We cannot expreſs too 
ſtrongly the care which parents and maiters took to inſtruct their chil- 
dren and pupils in the hiſtory of the nation. They made them learn 
ſpeeches and diſcourſes, which they could not expreſs by the pencil; 
they put the events of their anceſtors into verſe, and taught them to 
ſing them. This tradition diſpelled the doubts, and undid the ambi- 
guity which paintings alone might have occaſioned, and by the aſſiſt- 
ance of thoſe monuments perpetuated the memory of their heroes, and 
of virtuous examples, their wythology, their rites, their laws, and ; 


their cuſtoms. 


Nor did that people make uſe hs of tradition, of paintings, and 
ſon gs, to preſerve the memory of events, but alſo of threads of dif- 
ferent colours, and differently knotted, called by the Peruvians Duipu, 
and by the Mexicans Nepobualtzitzin. This curious method of the re- 
preſentation of things, however much uſed in Peru, does not appear 
to have been employed in the province of Anahuac, if not in the moſt 
early ages; for no traces of ſuch monuments are now to be ſound. 
Boturini lays, that after the moſt diligent ſearch, he, with difficulty, 
found one in a place of Tlaſcala, the threads of which were already 
waſted and conſumed by time. If thoſe who peopled South America 
ever paſſed the country of Anahuac, they poſſibly might have left there 
this art, which was afterwards abandoned for that of painting, intro- 
duced by the Toltecas, or ſome other nation ſtill more ancient. 

After the Spaniards communicated the uſe of letters to them, ſeve- 
ral able natives of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlaſcala, wrote their hiſto- 
ries partly in Ipaniily, and partly in an elegant Mexican ſtyle, which 

6g g 2 = | hiſtories 
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ready mentioned. 
The Mexicans were more ſucceſsful in ſculpture, in the art of caſt- 


ing metals and moſaic works, than in painting. They expreſſed the 


images of their heroes, and of the works of nature in ſtone, wood, 


gold, filver, and feathers, better than on paper, either becauſe the 
greater difficulty of thoſe labours ſtimulated greater diligence and exer- 


tions, or becauſe the high eſteem in which they; were held among that 
people, excited genius and encouraged induſtry. 
Sculpture was one of the arts exerciſed by the ancient Toltecas. 
Until the time of the conqueſt ſeveral ſtatues of ſtone were preſerved 
which had been cut by the artiſts of that nation ; in particular the idol 
of Tlaloc, placed upon the mountain of the fame name, which was fo. 
much revered and worſhipped by the Chechemecas and Acolhuas, and 
the gigantic ſtatues erected in the celebrated temples of Teotihuacan. 
The Mexicans had ſculptors among them when they left their native 
country Aztlan, for we know that they had at that time formed the idol 


of H vitzilopochtli, which Py carried along — them! in their long | 
ö peregrination. 


The uſual materials of their ſtatues were ſtone and —_ They 


wrought the ſtone without iron, ſteel, or any other inſtrument than a 
chiſſel made of flint ſtone. Their unparalleled phlegmatic nature and 
conſtancy i in labour, were both neceſſary to overcome the difficulty, and 
| endure the tediouſneſs of ſuch labours; and they ſucceeded in ſpite of 
the unfitneſs of their inſtruments. They learned to expreſs in their 
ſtatues all the attitudes and poſtures of which the human body is ca- 
pable ; they obferved the proportions exactly, and could, when neceſ- 


ſary, execute the moſt delicate and minute ſtrokes with the chiſſel. They 


not only made entire ſtatues, but likewiſe cut out in ſtone; flgures 


in baſſo relievo, of which kind are thoſe of Montezuma II. and one of 


his ſons, recorded with praiſes by Acoſta. They alſo made ſtatues of 
clay and wood, employing for theſe a cliffel of copper. The ſurpriſ- 
ing number of their ſtatues may be imagined from that of their idols, 
which we mentioned in the preceding book. In this reſpect we have 


alſo to lament the furious zeal of the firſt biſhop of Mexico, and the 


firſt preachers of the goſpel ; who, in order to remove from the fight 
Of 
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of their converts all incentives to idolatry, have deprived us of many BOOK vlt. 
valuable monuments of the ſculpture of the Mexicans. The found 
tion of the firſt church, which was built in Mexico, was laid with 
idols, and ſo many thouſand ſtatues were then broke in pieces and de- | 
ſtroyed, that although the kingdom was moſt abounding in works of 
that kind, at preſent the moſt diligent ſearch can hardly find any of 
them remaining. The conduct of thoſe miſſionaries was no doubt laud- 
able both in cauſe and effect, but they ſhould have diſtinguiſhed be- 
tween the innocent ſtatues of thoſe: people, and their ſuperſtitious 
images, that ſome of the former might have been kept entire in ſome 
place where no evil conſequence would have attended their Preſer- 
5 vation. | 56 
The works which they executed by caſting of metals were in more Szcr. LI. 
eſteem with the Mexicans than the works of ſculpture, both on ac- -_ ag 
count of the greater value of the materials, and the excellence- of the i 
art itſelf. The miracles they produced of this kind would not be cre- 
dible, if beſides the teſtimony of thoſe who ſaw them, curioſities in. 
numbers of this nature had not been ſent from Mexico to. Europe. 
The works of gold and filver ſent in preſents from the conqueror Cortes. 
to Charles V. filled the goldſmiths of Europe with aſtoniſhment ; who, 
as ſeveral authors of that period atteſt, declared (2) that they were al- 
together inimitable. The Mexican founders made both of gold and 
Glver the moſt perfect images of natural bodies. They made a fiſh in. 
this manner, which had its ſcales alternately one of ſilver and the other 
of gold; a parrot with a moveable head, tongue, and wings, and an. 
ape with a moveable head and feet, having a ſpindle in its hand in the 
attitude of ſpinning. They ſet gems in gold and filver, and made 
moſt curious jewellery of great value. In ſhort, theſe ſort of works 
were ſo admirably finiſhed, that even the Spaniſh: ſoldiers, all ſtung 
with the ſame wretched thirſt for gold, valued the workmanſhip above 
the materials. This wonderful art, formerly practiſed by the Toltecas, 
the invention of which they aſcribed to the god Quetzalcoatl, has been 
entirely loſt by the debaſement of the Indians, and the indolent oy” 


(a) See in particular what i is ſaid of thoſe works * the hiſtorian 88 who had them 1 in 
his hands, and heard what the goldſimiths of Seville ſaid upon az, them. 
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le& of the Spaniards. We are doubtful if there are any remains of 
thoſe curious works; at leaſt we apprehend, it would be more eaſy to 
find ſome in the cabinets of Europe than in all New Spain. Covetouf- 
neſs to profit by the materials muſt unqueſtionably have — all 
deſire to preſerve them as curioſities. 

The Mexicans alſo wrought with the hammer, but in an inferior 
manner, and not at all to be compared with the goldſmiths of Europe; 
for they had no other inſtruments to beat metals than ſtones. How- 
ever, it is well known that they wrought copper well, and that the 
Spaniards were much pleaſed with their axes and pikes. The Mexi- 

can founders and goldſmiths formed a reſpectable body of people. They 
rendered particular worſhip to their protecting god ie, and in honour 
ol him held a great feſtival in the ſecond month, at which human vie- 


tims were facrificed. 
Nothing, however, was more highly valued by t the Mexicans than 


their moſaic works, which were made of the moſt delicate and beau- 
tiful feathers of birds. They raiſed for this purpoſe various ſpecies of 
birds of fine plumage with which that country abounds, not 'only in 
the palaces of the king, where, as we have already obſerved, there 
were all ſorts of animals, but likewiſe in private houſes, and at certain 
ſeaſons they carried off their feathers to make uſe of them on this kind 
of work, or to ſell them at market. They ſet a high value on the fea- 
thers of thoſe wonderful little birds which they call Hutzi/tzilin, and 
the Spaniards Picaflar es, on account of the ſmallneſs, the fineneſs, and 
the various colours of them. In theſe and other beautiful birds, na- 
ture ſupplied them with all the colours which art can produce, and 


alſo ſome which art cannot imitate. At the undertaking of every mo- 


ſaic work ſeveral artiſts aſſembled; after having agreed upon a deſign, 
and taken their meaſures and proportions, each artiſt charged himſelf 
with the execution of a certain part of the image, and exerted himſelf | 
ſo diligently in it with ſuch patience and application, that he frequently 
| ſpent a whole day i in adjuſting a feather ; firſt trying one, then another, 
viewing it ſometimes one way, then another, until he found one which 
gave his part that ideal perfection propoſed to be attained. When the 
part which each artiſt undertook was done, they aſſembled again to 
form the entire image from them. If any part was accidentally the 
8 Jeaſt 
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leaſt deranged, it was wrought again until it was perfectly finiſhed. 
They laid hold of the feathers with ſmall pincers, that they might not 
do them the leaſt injury, and paſted them on the cloth with Tzaubtli, 
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or ſome other glutinous matter; then they united all the parts upon a 


a little table, or a plate of copper, and flattened them ſoftly until they 
left the ſurface of the i Fw ſo equal and ſmooth it appeared to be the 
work of a pencil. 


Theſe were the - images ſo much. celebrated. by the Spaniards and 


other European nations. Whoever beheld them was at a loſs whether he 


ought to have praiſed moſt the life and beauty of the natural colours, 
or the dexterity of the artiſt, and the ingenious diſpoſition of art. 


= Theſe images, ' fays Acoſta, * are deſervedly admired ; for it is won- 


< derful how it was. poſſible, with the feathers of birds, to execute 
works ſo fine and. ſo equal, that they appear the performance of the 
pencil; and what neither the pencil nor the colours in painting can 
effect, they have, when viewed from a ſide, an appearance ſo beauti- 


ful, fo lively, and animated, they give delight to the ſight. Some In- 


* dians, who are able artiſts, copy whatever is painted with a pencil. ; 


* ſo perfectly with. plumage, that they rival the beſt. painters of Spain.“ 


Theſe works of feathers were even ſo highly eſteemed by the Mexicans. 
as to be valued more than gold. Cortes, Bernal Diaz, Gomara, Tor-- 
quemada, and all the other hiſtorians who ſaw them, were at a loſs. 
for expreſſions ſufficient to praiſe their perfection (r). A little time 
| ago was living in Pazcuaro, formerly the capital of the kingdom of. 
Michuacan, where this art chiefly flouriſhed fince the conqueſt, the: 
laſt ſurviving artiſt of, Moſaic works, and with him poſlibly is now, or- 


will be, finiſhed this admirable art, although for thoſe two, laſt cen-- 


turies paſt, it has fallen much ſhort of its ancient perfection. Se- 


veral works of this kind are till preſerved in the muſeums. of Eu- 
rope, and many in Mexico,, but. few we. apprehend. belong to the fix-- 


6 Stor. Nat. e Mor. lid. Iv. e, 37. a 
(s) Gio. Lorenzo d' Anagnia, a lad Italian of the e century, treating of thoſe 
images of the Mexicans, obſerves: Among ſt others I. was greatly aſtoniſhed at a San Gi-- 
% rolamo with a crucifix and a lion, which La Sig. Diana Loffreda ſhewed me, diſcovering : 
« ſo much beauty from the livelineſs of the natural colours, ſo well and ſo juſtly placed, that” 
I imagined I could never fee an equal to it, far leſs a better, among. the ancient or eren the- 


6. moſt eminent modern painters.“ 
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BOOK VII. teenth century, and none of thoſe which we know of, were made he- 


fore the conqueſt. The moſaic works alſo which they made of 
broken ſhells was extremely curious ; this art is {till practiſed -in 


Guatemala. 


In imitation of thoſe ſkilful artiſts there were others, who FE} 


with flowers and leaves upon mats many beautiful works made uſe of 
at feſtivals. After the introduction of Chriſtianity they made theſe 
works for ornament ; they were ſought after moſt eagerly. by the Spa- 


niſh nobility, on account of the ſingular beauty of the artifice. at. - 
preſent there are many artiſts in that kingdom, who employ themſelves 
in counterfeiting with filk the images of feathers ; but their perform- 
5 ances are by no means comparable with thoſe of the ancients, 
Secr. LIII. 
. rioſity and luxury, could not be wanting in thoſe which were neceſ- 
 fary to life. Architecture, one of thoſe arts which the neceſſity of 


man firſt invents, was exerciſed by the inhabitants of the country of 


A nation ſo induſtrious in thoſe arts which could only ſerve, for cu- 


Anahhuac, at leaſt from the time of the Toltecas. Their ſucceſſors the 


Chechemecas, the Acolhuas, and all the other nations of the king- 
doms of Acolhuacan, of Mexico, and Michuacan, of the republic of -- 
TI cala, and other provinces, except the Otomies, built houſes and 
formed cities from time immemorial. When the Mexicans arrived . 


in that country, they found it full of large and beautiful cities. T hey 


who before they left their native country were ſkilled in architecture, 


and uſed to a ſocial life, conſtructed in their pilgrimage many edifices i 


in thoſe places where they ſtopped ſor ſome years; ſome remains of 


FOG 


which are ſtilFexiſting as we have already mentioned upon the banks ; 
of the river Gila, in Pimeria, and near to the city of Zacatecas. Re- 
duced afterwards to greater hardſhips upon the little iſlands of the 
Tezcuean lake, they built humble huts with reeds and mud, until by 


the commerce of their fiſh they were able to purchaſe better materials, | 


In proportion as their power and riches increaſed, they enlarged and 


improved their habitations ; ſo that when the conquerors arrived, they 


found no leſs to be admired with their eyes than to be deſtroyed with 


their hands. 


- The houſes of the poor were built of reeds, or ha bricks, 
or ſtone and mud, and the roofs made of a long kind of hay which 


grows 
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grows thick, and is common in the fields, particularly in hot coun- BOOK vn 
tries, or of the leaves of the maguei, or aloe, placed in the manner f 
tiles, to which they bear ſome reſemblance both in thickneſs and ſhape. 
One of the columns or ſupports of theſe houſes was generally a tree 
of a regular growth, by means of which, beſides the pleaſure they 
took in its foliage and ſhade, they ſaved themſelves ſome labour and 
expence. Theſe houſes had for the moſt part but one chamber, where 
the family and all the animals belonging to it, the fire-place, and fur- 
niture, were lodged. If the family was not very poor, there were mores 
chambers, an gjaubcalli, or oratory 1 a lemaxcalli or bath, and a little 
granary. | 
The houſes of lords, and people of circumſtances, were built of 
| ſtone and lime; they conſiſted of two floors, having halls, large court- 
yards, and the chambers fitly diſpoſed ; the roofs were flat and ter- 
Faced ; the walls were fo well whitened, poliſhed, and ſhining, that 
they appeared to the Spaniards when at a diſtance to have been filver. 
The pavement or floor was plaiſter, perfectly level, plain, and ſmooth. : 
Many of theſe houſes were crowned with battlements and turrets ; 
and their gardens had fiſh-ponds, and the walks of them ſymmetrically 
laid out. The large houſes of the capital had in general two entrances, 
the principal one to the ſtreet, the other to the canal : they had no 
wooden doors to their houſes, perhaps, becauſe they thought their ha- 
bitations ſufficiently ſecure without them from the ſeverity of the laws 
againſt robbers ; but to prevent the inſpection of paſſengers, they co- 
vered the entrance with little reeds, from which they ſuſpended a ſtring 
of cocoas, or pieces of broken kitchen utenſils, or ſome other thing 
fit to awake by its noiſe the attention of the family, when any perſon 
lifted up the reeds to enter the houſe. No perſon was permitted to 
enter without the conſent of the owner. When neceſſity, or civility, 
or family connections did not juſtify the entrance of any perſon who 
came to the houſe, he was liſtened to without and immediately diſ- 
miſſed. 
The Mexicans underſtood the building of s and vaults (2), as 


| appears from their baths, from the remains of the royal palaces of 
— Tez- 


0 Torquemada ſays, chat when the Spaniards took away the roof from an arch built in 
the firſt church of Mexico, the Mexicans from terror durſt not enter the church, expecting 
Vor. I. H h h every 
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Tezcuco, and other buildings which eſcaped the fury of the-conquer- 
ors, and alſo from ſeveral paiatings. Cornices, and other ornaments of 
architecture, were likewiſe in uſe among them. They took great delight 


in making ornaments of ſtone, which had the appearances of ſnares 
about their doors and windows, and in ſome buildings there was a large 


ſerpent made of ſtone in the act of biting his tail, after having twiſted 


his body through all the windows of the houſe. The walls of their 


buildings were upright and perpendicular ; they muſt have made uſe 
of the plummit, or ſome other inſtrument of its nature, although 
owing to the negligence of hiſtorians, we are ignorant of the tools 


which they employed in building, as well as many other things be- 
longing to this and other arts. Some are of opinion, that the Mexi- 
can maſons in building walls, filled them up with earth on both ſides, 
and that as the wall was raiſed, they raiſed likewiſe the heaps of earth 
ſo high, that, until the building Was completed, the walls remaineſ 


entirely buried and unſeen; on which account the maſons had no oc- 


caſion for planks or ſeaffolding. But although this mode of building | 
may appear to have been in Practice among the Miztecas, and other 
nations of the Mexican empire, we do not believe that the Mexicans 
ever adopted it, from the great expedition with which they finiſhed 
their buildings. Their columns were cylindrical, or ſquare ; but we 


cannot fay whether they had either baſes or capitals. They endea- 


voured at nothing more anxiouſly than to make them of one fingle 
piece, adorning them frequently with figures in baſſo relievo. The 
foundations of the large houſes of the capital were laid upon a floor of 
large beams of cedar fixed in the earth, on account of the want of ſo- 
lidity in the ſoil, which example the Spaniards have imitated. The 


roofs of ſuch houſes were made of cedar, of fir, of cypreſs, of pine, 


or of ojametl; the columns were of common ſtone; but in the royal 
palaces they were of marble, and ſome even of alabaſter, which many 


Spaniards miſtook for jaſper. Before the reign of Ahuitzotl, the walls 
of houſes were built of common ſtone ; but as they diſcovered in the 


every moment to ſee the arch fall, But if they were ſeized with any ſuch apprehenſion, it 
was certainly not occaſioned by ſeeing the arch, which was in uſe among themſelves, but. poſ- 
6bly from ſeeing the ſcaffolding taken away quickly, or ſome other circumſtance which ex- 
cited their admiration, 


time 
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time of that king the quarries of the ſtone Tetzontli, upon the banks BOOK VII. 
of the Mexican lake, it was afterwards preferred as the molt fit for the 5 
buildings of the capital, it being hard, light, and porous like a ſpunge: 
on which account lime adheres very firmly to it. For theſe properties 
and its colour, which is a blood red, it is at preſent valued above any 
other ſtone for buildings. The pavements of their courts and tem- 
ples were in general of the ſtone of Tenajoccan ; but ſome alſo were 
chequered with marble and other precious ſtones. 
Although the Mexicans are not to be compared with the Europeans 
in regard to taſte in architecture, yet the Spaniards were fo ſtruck 
with admiration and ſurprize on ſeeing the royal palaces of Mexico, 
that Cortes, in his firſt letter to Charles V. unable to find words to 
- deſcribe them, ſpeaks thus: He had,” he ſays, ſpeaking of Monte- 
Zuma, * beſides thoſe in the city of Mexico, other ſuch admirable houſes 
for his habitation, that I do not believe I ſhall ever be able to expreſs 
their excellence and grandeur ; therefore 1 ſhall only ſay that there are 
no equals to them in Spain.” Such expreſſions are made uſe of by 
1 Cortes in other parts of his letters; by the anonymous conqueror in 
his valuable relation, and by Bernal Diaz in his moſt faithful hiſtory, | 
who were all three preſent at the conqueſt. 5 
The Mexicans alſo conſtructed, for the convenience of: inhabited Ger TAY; 
places, ſeveral excellent aqueducts. Thoſe of the capital for conduct- . pe 
ing the water from Chapoltepec, which was two miles diſtant, were on the lake, 
two in number, made of ſtone and cement five feet high, and two 
paces broad upon a road raiſed for that purpoſe upon the lake, by which 
the water was brought to the entrance of the city, and from thence it 
| branched out through ſmaller channels to ſupply ſeveral fountains, and 
particularly thoſe of the royal palaces. Although there were two aque- 
ducts, the water was only brought by one at a time, as in the inter. 
val they cleared the other that they might always have the water pure. 
At Tezcutzinco, formerly a palace of pleaſure of the kings of Tez- 
cuco, may ſtill be ſeen an aqueduct by which water was conveyed to 
the royal gardens. 
The above mentioned road of Chapoltepec, as well as others made 
upon the lake, and frequently taken notice of in this hiſtory, are in 
eonteſtible proofs of the induſtry of the Mexicans ; but it is ſtill 
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more manifeſted in the foundation of their city ; for whereas other 
architects have no more to do than to lay a foundation upon ſolid earth, 
to raiſe an edifice, the Mexicans were obliged to make the foil on 
which they built, uniting by terraces ſeyeral little iſlands together. Be- 
tides this prodigious fatigue, they had to raiſe banks and. -pallifadoes to 
render their habitations ſecure. But if in theſe works their, induſtry 
18 conſpicuous, in many others the Mexicans ſhew their taſte for mag- 
nificence. Amongſt the monuments of ancient architecture which 


are extant in the Mexicas empire, the edifices of Mictlan, in Mizteca, 
are very celebrated; there are many things about them worthy of ad- 
miration, particularly a large hall, the roof of which is ſupported by 
various cylindrical columns of ſtone, eighty feet high, and about twenty 
in circumference, each of them conſiſting of one ſingle piece. 


But this, or any other fabric of Mexican antiquity now remaining, | 


cannot be compared with the famous aqueduct of Chempoallan. This 
large work, worthy of being ranked with the greateſt in Europe, was 
done about the middle of the ſixteenth century. The Franciſcan mi- 
ſionary Franciſco Tembleque, directed, and the Chempoalleſe executed 
it with wonderful perfection. Moved with compaſſion for the diſtreſs 


which his proſelytes ſuffered from a ſcarcity of water, as all that could 


be gathered in trenches and ditches was conſumed by the cattle of the 


Spaniards, that pious father undertook to relieve the neceſſities of his. 
people at all events. The water was at a great diſtance, and the coun- 
try through which it was neceſſary to conduct it, was mountainous, 


and rocky; but every difficulty was overcome by his zeal and activity, 


aided by the induſtry and toil of his converts. They conſtructed 
an aqueduct of ſtone and lime, which, on account of the frequent 
turnings they were obliged to make in the mountains, was upwards of - 


C thirty miles long. The greateſt difficulty conſiſted in eroſſing three 


great precipices which intercepted their progreſs; but this was got 


over by three bridges, the firſt conſiſting of forty-ſeven, the ſecond 


of thirteen, and the third, which is the largeſt and moſt wonder 


ful of all, having ſixty-ſeven arches. The largeſt arch, which was in 
the middle, ſituated in the greateſt depth of the precipice is one hun- 
dred and ten geometrical feet in height, and ſixty-one in breadth, ſo 
that a large veſſel could paſs under it. The other lixty-lix arches, 

Yrs ſituated 
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ſituated on each fide of the largeſt, diminiſhed gradually on each fide BOOK VII. 


unto the edge or top of the precipice, ſo as to leave the ground level 
with the courſe of the aqueduct. This large bridge is 3, 178 geome- 
trical feet, or upwards of half a mile in length. The work of it occu- 
pied the ſpace of five years, and the whole aquedut ſeventeen. We have 
deemed it not improper to inſert the deſcription of this ſuperb fabrick ; 
as although it was the undertaking of a Spaniard, after the conqueſt, 
it was executed by the Chempoalleſe, who ſurviyed the downfal of their 
empire. 

The ignorant Mr. de P. denies that the Mexicans had either the 
| knowledge, or made uſe of lime; but it is evident from the teſtimony 
of all the hiſtorians of Mexico, by tribute rolls, and above all from 
the ancient buildings ſtill remaining, that all thoſe nations made the 


fame uſe of lime as the Europeans do. The vulgar of that kingdom : 


V+. 2» 


believe, that the Mexicans mixed eggs with lime to render it more te- 


nacious ; but this is an error, occaſioned by ſeeing the ancient walls of 
2 yellowiſh caſt. It is manifeſt alſo, from the teſtimony of the firſt hiſ- 
torians, that burnt tiles or bricks were uſed by the Mexicans, and that 


they ſold them like all other things in the market- place. | 
The ſtone-cutters, who cut and wrought ſtones for building, did. not 


make uſe of pickaxes, nor iron chiſſels, but only of certain inſtruments 


of flint-ſtone; with theſe, however, they executed beautiful works and 
engravings. But thoſe ſort of labours without iron do not raiſe ſo 
much wonder as the ſtones of ſtupendous ſize and weight which were 
found in the capital and other places, tranſported from great diſtances, 


and placed in high ſituations without the aid of machines which me- 


chaniſm has invented. Beſides common ſtone they wrought marble, 


_ alſo jaſper, alabaſter, itztli, and other valuable ſtones. Of itztli, they 


made beautiful looking-glaſſes ſet with gold, and thoſe extremely ſkarp 
razors which they fixed in their fronds. and which their barbers made 
uſe of. They made thoſe razors with ſuch expedition, that in the 
ſpace of one hour an artificer could finiſh more than a hundred (2). 


The Mexican jewellers not only had {kill in gems, but likewiſe 


underſtood how to poliſh work and cut them, and formed them into 


( Hernandez Torquemada == Betancourt, Jeſeribe the manner in which thoſe artiſts 
made their razors of the ſtone itztli, 
8 what 
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BOOK VIE. whatever figures they choſe. Hiſtorians affirm, that theſe works 
heme 


were done with a particular ſand ; but it is moſt certain, they could 


not do them w.thoat ſome inſtrument of flint, or hard copper, which 


is found in that country. The gems moſt common among the Mexi- 
cans were emeralds, amethyſts, cornelians, turquoiſes, and ſome others 
not known in Europe. Emeralds were ſo common, that no lord or 


noble wanted them, and none of them died without having one fixed 
to his lip, that it might ſerve him as they imagined inſtead of a heart. 


An infinite number of them were ſent to the court of Spain in the firſt 
years aſter the conqueſt. When Cortes returned the firſt time to Spain, 


he brought along with him, amongſt other ineſtimable jewels, five 
emeralds, which, as Gomara, who was then living, bears teſtimony, were 
valued at a hundred thouſand ducats, and for one of them ſome Ge- 
noeſe merchants offered him forty thouſand, in order to ſell it again to 
the grand ſignor (x); and al ſo two emerald vaſes, valued, as the celebrated 
P. Mariana (y) fays, at three hundred thouſand ducats, which vaſes Cor- 
tes loſt by the ſhipwreck which he ſuffered in the unfortunate expedition : 
of Charles V. '. againſt Algiers. At preſent no more ſuch gems are 
wrought, nor is even the place of the mines known where they were 
formerly dug : but there are ſtill ſome enormous pieces of emerald re- 
maining, namely, a ſacred ſtone in the cathedral church of Angelopoli, | 
and another in the parochial church of Qu=chula (unleſs this is the 


ſame tranſported from thence to Angelopoli), which the prieſts keep 


ſecured. with chains of iron, as Betancourt ſays, that no one Dy. 
carry it off. 


The potters not only made the necellivy family utehüle of clay, but 


alſo other things of mere curioſity, which they embelliſhed with 


(*) With regard to Cortes emeralds, the firſt was made in fo m of a roſe, the ſecond like 
a horn, the third like a fiſh, with eyes of gold; the fourth was a little bell, with a fine pearl. 


for a clapper, and upon the lip th's inſcription in Spaniſh, Beudito quien te crid, that is, Bleſſed 
| by, aubo created thee. The fifth, which was the moſt valuable, and for which the Genoeſe 
merchants would have given forty thouſand ducats, was a ſmall cup with a foot of gold, and 


four little chains alſo of gold, which united in a pearl in the form of a butron. The lip of the 
cup was girt with a ring of gold, on which was engraved this Latin ſentence, Inter nates mu- 
lierum non furrexit major. Theſe five emeralds, wrought by the Mexicans at the order of Cor- 
tes, were preſented by him to his ſecond wife, the daughter of the count of Aguilar; ; jewels, 
ſays Gomara, who ſaw them, better than any other woman whatſoever had in all Spain. 

(») Mariana in the Summary, or Supplement of the Hiſtory of Spain, 


various 
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various colours; but they did not underſtand, by what we can diſcover; 
the art of making glaſs. The moſt famous potters ſormerly were the 
Choluleſe, winoſe veſlols were much priſed by the Spaniards ; at pre- 
ſent the moſt reputed are the potters of Quauhtitlan. 

Their carpenters wrought ſeveral kinds of wood with inſtruments 


made of copper, of which there are ſtill fome remains of tolerable 
v orkmanthip. 


Manufactures of various kinds of cloth were common every where; : 
it was one of thoſe arts which almoſt every perſon learned. They had 
no wool, nor common ſil k, nor lint, nor hemp, but they ſupplied the 
want of wool with cotton, that of lilk with feathers, with the hair of 


the rabbit and hare, and that of lint and hemp with ict, or moun- 


| rain-palm, with the quetzalichtli, the pati, and other ſpecies of the 
maguei. Of cotton they made large webs, and as delicate and fine as 
thoſe of Holland, which were with much reaſon. highly eſteemed in 
Europe. A ſew years after the conqueſt, a ſacerdotal habit of the 
| Mexicans was brought to Rome, which, as Boturini affirms, was un- 
commonly admired on account of its fineneſs and beauty. They wove 
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Carpenters, 


weavers, &. 


theſe cloths with different figures and colours, repreſenting different 


animals and flowers. Of feathers, interwoven with cotton, they made 
mantles and bed curtains, carpets, gowns, and other things not leſs 
ſoft than beautiful. We have ſeen ſome beautiful mantles of this kind 
which are preſerved {till by ſome lords; they wear them upon extraor- 


dinary feſtivals, as at thoſe of the coronation of the Spaniſh kings. 
With cottcn alſo they interwove the fineſt hair of the belly of rabbits 
and hares, after having dyed and ſpun it into thread ; of theſe they made 


moſt beautiful cloths, and in particular winter ee for the 


I lords. From the leaves of the Pati and Quetzalichtli two ſpecies of the 


maguei, they obtained a fine ' thread, with which they made cloths: 


equal to thoſe made of lint; and from the leaves of other kinds of the 
maguei, namely, thoſe of the mountain- palm, they drew a coarſer 


thread, ſimilar to hemp. The method they uſed to prepare thoſe ma- 


terials was the ſame which is practiſed by the Europeans for lint and : 
hemp. They ſoaked the leaves in water, then cleaned them, put them 


in the ſun, and beat them until they were fit to ſpin. 
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Of the ſame leaves of the mountain-palm, and alfo of thoſe of the 


—— 7huatl, another ſpecies of palm, they made extremely fine mats of dif- 


ferent colours. They made others more coarſe of the ruſhes which 


grew in abundance in the lake. 
Of the thread of the maguei they made alſo ropes, ſhoes, and other 


things. 


They dreſſed the ſkins of animals tolerably well, both of quadrupeds : 


and birds, leaving upon ſome of them the hair or plumage, according 


to the uſe which they propoſed to make of them. 


Laſtly, to convey ſome idea of the taſte of the Mexicans in arts, 


we have thought proper to tranſcribe here the liſt of the firſt things 


SECT. 


Lat. 


Liſt of the 
rarcties ſent 


by Cortes to 
: Caries V. 


which Cortes "ſent from Mexico to Charles V. a few ow ater he ar- 
rived in that country (2). 


Two wheels, ten hands in diameter, one of gold with the i image of the 


ſun, and the other of filver with the image of the moon upon it ; both 
formed of plates of thoſe metals, with different figures of FER and 
other things in baſſo relievo, finiſhed with great ingenuity and art 4. 


A gold necklace, compoſed of ſeven pieces, with a hundred and 


eighty- three ſmall emeralds ſet in it, and two hundred and thirty-two 
gems ſimilar to (mall rubies, from which hung twenty-ſeven little bells 
of gold, and ſome pearls. 


Another necklace of four pieces of gold, with one hundred and two 


red gems like ſmall rubies, one hundred and ſeventy-two emeralds, 


and ten fine pearls ſet in it, with twenty-ſix little bells of gold. 
A headpiece of wood covered with gold, and adorned with gems, 


from which hung twenty-five little bells of gold; inſtead of a plume | 


it had a green bird with eyes, beak, and feet of gold. 


A bracelet of gold. A little rod like a e with two rings of 


gold at its extremities, ſet with pearls. 


Four tridents, adorned with feathers of various oaks; with pearl 
points tied with gold thread. 


62) This It 3 is taken from the hiſtory of 5 then living 3 in Spain, ſome things only 
omitted which were of little importance to be mentioned. 
fa) The whcel of gold was unqueſtionably the figure of their century, and that of filver 


the figure of their year, according to what Gomara ſays, but he did not know it with cer- 
tainty, 


Several 
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Several ſhoes of the ſkin of the deer, ſewed with gold thread, the BOOK II. 
ſoles of which were made of blue and white ſtone of Itztli, extremely 5 


thin (5). 


A ſhield of wood and leather, with little bells hanging to it, and 


covered with plates of gold in the middle, on which was cut the i Image 
of the god of war between four heads of a lion, a tyger, an eagle, and 
an owl, repreſented alive with their hair and feathers. 


Several dreſſed ſkins of quadrupeds and birds with their * 
and hair. 


Twenty-four curious and beaatifal ſhields of gold, of feathers, and = 


very ſmall pearls, and other four of feathers and filver only. 
Four fiſhes, two ducks, and ſome other birds of caſt gold. 


Two ſea-ſhells of gold, and a 3 crocodile girt with threads of = 


g gold. 


gems. 


Several large plumes of beautiful feathers of various colours, fretted 


with gold and ſinall pearls. 
Several fans of gold and feathers mixed together; others of feathers 


only, of different forms and ſizes, but all moſt rich and elegant. 


A variety of cotton mantles, ſome all white, others chequered with 


white and black, or red, green, yellow, and blue; on the outſide 
rough like a ſhaggy cloth, and within without colour or nap. 


A number of under waiſtcoats, handkerchiefs, counterpanes, tapeſ⸗ 5 


tries, a and carpets of cotton. 


All thoſe articles were, according to Gomara, more valuable ſor the 


workmanſhip than the materials, The colours, he ſays, of the cotton, 
were extremely fine, and thoſe of the feathers natural. Their works of 


L caſt metal, are not to be comprehended by our golaſi miths. This preſent, 
which was a part of that which Montezuma made to Cortes, a few 
days after he had diſembarked at CHalebiubcuecan, was ſent by Cortes 


to Charles V. in July 1519, and thus was the rſt gold and the firſt. 


(3) Gomara does not expreſs that the ſoles w were made of the ſtone teeth, Aut! it is to ben uns 
derſtood from his account, NING 


Vol. I. . 2 


A large n mirror adorned with gold, and many ſmall mirrors. Several 
mitres and crowns of feathers and gold, ornamented with pearls and 
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ſilver which was ſent from New to Old Spain; a {mall preſage of the 
immenſe treaſures it Was to ſend in future. 

Amongſt other arts exerciſed by the Mexicans, thut of medicine 
has been entirely overlooked by the Spanith hiſtorians, although it is 


certainly not the leaſt eſſential part of their hiſtory. They have con- 


tented themſelves with ſaying, that the Mexican phyſicians had a great 
knowledge of herbs, and that by means of theſe they performed mira- 
culous cures ; but do not mark the progreſs which they made in an art 
ſo beneficial to the human race. It is not to be doubted, that the 


ſame neceſſities which ſtimulated the Greeks to make a collection of 
7 experiments and obſervations on the nature of diſeaſes, and the virtue 
of ſimples, would alſo have in time led the Mexicans to the Know. — 
ledge of thoſe two moſt important parts of medicine. 


We do not know whether they intended by their paintings, like the 


Greeks by their writings, to communicate their lights to poſterity. 
Knowiedie 


Thoſe who followed the profeſſion of medicine inſtructed their ſons nm - 


the nature and differences of the diſeaſes to which the human frame is 
ſubject, and of the. herbs which Providence has created for their re- 
medy, the virtues of which had been experienced by their anceſtors. 


They taught them the art of diſcerning the ſymptoms and progreſs of 


ent diſtempers, and to prepare Wine and apply them. We 


have ample proofs of this 1 in the natural hiſtory of Mexico, written by 


Dr. Hernandez (c). This learned and laborious writer had always the 
Mexican phyſicians ſor his guides } in the ſtudy of natural hiſtory, which = 


"7 0 „ phyfician to Philip II. king of Spain, and mack renowned for the 


works he publiſhed concerning the Natural Hiſtory of Pliny, was ſent by that monarch to 
Mexico, to ſtudy the natural hiſtory of that kingdom. He employed himſelf there with other 


able learned naturaliits for ſeveral years, aſſiſted by the Mexican phyſicians. His work, wor- 


thy of the expence which it colt of ſixty thouſand ducats, conſiſted of twenty-four books of 

| hiftory, and eleven volumes of excellent figures of plants and animals; but the king thinking 

it too voluminous, gave orders to his Phyſician Nardo Antonio Ricchi, a Neapolitan, to abridge 
it. This abridgement was publiſhed in Spaniſh by Franciſco Ximenes, a Dominican, in 1615, 


and af. ads” in Latin, at Rome, in 1657, by the Lincean academicians, with notes and 
learned diſſertations, though rather ns and unintereſting. The manuſcripts of Hernandez 
vere preſerved in the library of the Eſcurial, from which Nuremberg extratted, according to 


his own confeſſion, a great part of what he has written in his Natural Hiſtory. F. Claude 


Clement, a French Jeſuit, diſcourſing of the manuſeript of Hernandez, ſays thus: Qui 
„omnes libri, & commentarii, fi prout affecti ſunt, ita forent perfecti, & abſoluti, Philippus 
II. & Franciſcus Hernandius haud quaquam Alexandro, & Ariſtoteli hac in parte conce- 
« derent.“ 3 8 


8 he 
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he proſecuted in that empire. They communicated to him the know- Book II. 
——— 


ledge of twelve hundred plants, with their proper Mexican names; 
more than two hundred ſpecies of birds; and a large number of qua- 


drupeds, reptiles, fiihes, inſects, and minerals. From this moſt valu- 


able, though imperfect hiſtory, a ſyſtem of practical medicine may be 
formed for that kingdom; as has in part been done by Dr. Farſan, 
in his Book of Cures, by Gregorio Lopez, and other eminent phyſi- 
cians. And if fince that time the ſtudy of natural hiſtory had not 
been neglected, nor ſuch a prepoſlefiion prevailed in favour of every 


thing which came from beyond the ſeas, the inhabitants of New Spain 


would have ſaved a great part of the expences they have been at in pur- 
chaſing the drugs of Europe and of Aſia, and reaped greater advan- 


tages from the productions of their own country. Europe has been ob- 


liged to the phyſicians of Mexico for tobacco, American balſun, gum 
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_copal, liquid amber, ſarſaparilla, tecamaca, jalap, barley, and the pur- 


gative pine-ſeeds, and other fimples, which have been much uſed 


in medicine: but the number of thoſe of which ſhe has been de- 


prived the benefit W the 1 ignorance : and negligence of the — is 


: infinite. 


Among the purgatives employed by the 8 of Mexico, be- 
ſides jalap, pine- ſeed, and tlie ſmall bean, the Mechoacan, ſo well 
known in Europe {4}, was extremely common, alſo the Izticpatli, 
much celebrated by Hernandez, and the Amamaxtla, vulgarly called 


the Rhubarb of the Brothers. 
Amongſt other emetics the Mexicans made uſe of the Mexochitl, 


and the Neixcotlapatl and among diuretics the Axixpath, and the 


Axixtlacotl, which is fo highly praiſed by Hernandez. Amoneſt their 


| antidotes the famous Contrabierba was deſervedly valued, called by 
them on account of its figure, Caanenepilli, Tongue of Serpent, and 


on account of its effects Crapatti, or remedy againſt ſerpents. Amongſt 
their errhines was the Zoxojatic, a plant ſo efficacious, that it was 


( The celebrated root of Mechoacan is called Taczache bs the Taraſcas, and Tlalantla- 
cuitlapilli by the Mexicans. The know ledge of it was communicated by a phyſican of the king - 


of Michuacan to the firlt religious miſſionaries who went there to preach the goſpel ; he cured 


them with it of certain fevers of a putrid nature. By them it was made known to the Spa- 


niards, and from the Spaniards to all Europe. 


[144-2 ſuffi- 
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BOOK II. ſufficient to hold the root to the noſe to produce ſneezing. For in- 


— —— 


Seer. LX. 
Oils, oint- 
ments, and 


infuſions, 
& c. 


termittent fevers they generally employed the Chatalhuic, N in other 
kind of fevers the CHiauc. olli, the Iztacxalh, the Huehnetzonticomatl, 
and above all the Izticpatli. To prevent the illneſs which frequently 


followed too much exerciſe at the game of the ball, they uſed to eat 
the bark of the Apitzalpalli ſoaked in water. We ſhould never finiſh 


if we were to mention all the plants, gume, minerals, and other me- 
dicines, both ſimple and compound, "which they employed againſt all 
the diſtempers which were known to them. Whoever deſires to be 
more amply informed on this ſubject may conſult the above mentioned 


work of Hernandez, and the two treatiſes publiſhed by Dr. Monardes, 


a Sevillian phyſician, on the medicinal ar ticles, which uſed to be brought 
from America to Europe. 


The Mexican phyſicians made uſe of infuſions, decoctions, oint- 


ments, and oils, and all thoſe things were ſold at market, as Cortes 
and Bernal Diaz, both e ve-witnelſes, affirm. The moſt common oils 
were thoſe of ule, or claſtic gum, Tlapat!, a tree fimilar to the fig, 
Chilli, or great pepper, Chian, and Ocotl, a ſpecies of pine. The laſt 
they obtained by diſtillation, the others by decoction. That of Chian 


was more uſed by painters than phyſicians. 
They extracted from the Huitziloxitl, as we have already mention- 


. ed, thole two forts of balſam deſcribed by Pliny and other ancient na- 


turaliſts, that i is, the opobalſam, or bal ſam diſtilled from the tree, and 


the xylobalſam obtained by decoction of the branches. From the bark 
of the Huacanex, ſoaked four days continually in water, they extract- 


ed another liquor equal to balſam. From the plant called by the Spa- 


Steer. I. XI. 
Bloodletting 
and baths. 


niards aripenda, (a name taken it appears from the language of the 
Taraſcas, they obtained alſo a liquor equal to balſam, as much in its 
odour as wonderful effects, by putting the tender ſtones of the plant, | 
together with the fruit, to boil in water, until the water became as 
thick as muſt. In the fame manner they obtained many other valuable 
oils and liquors, namely, that of liquid amber, and that of the fir. 


Blood-letting, an operation which their phyſicians performed with ercat | 
dexterity and ſafety with lancets of 17z7/;, was extremely common among 


the Mexicans, and other nations of Anahuac. The country people 


uſed to let themſelves blood as 2: {till do with the prickles of the ma- 
guci, 
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guei, without employing another perſon, or interrupting the labour in nook vil. 
which they were occupied. They alſo uſed the quills of the Huitætla 
cuatzin, or Mexican Porcupine, which are thick, and have a ſmall hole 

at their points. 

Among the means which the Mexicans employed for the preſerva- 

, tion of health, that of the bath was very frequent. They bathed 
themſelves extremely often, even many times in the ſame day in the 
natural water of rivers, lakes, ditches, and ponds. Experience has 
taught the Spaniards the advantages of bathing, in that climate, and 
particularly in the hot countries. 

The Mexicans, and other nations of Adis; made little leſs "My Secr, LYIL 
quent uſe of the bath Temazcalli. Although i in all its circumſtances Temazcalli, 
it is deſerving of particular mention in the hiſtory of Mexico, none of baths of tes 
the hiſtorians of that kingdom have, deſcribed it, attending more fre- OR 
quently to deſcriptions and accounts of leſs importance, ſo much that 

if ſome of thoſe baths had not been Rill eyed, the memory of 
them muſt have totally periſhed. nr, 

The 7 emazcalli, or Mexican vapour-bath, is uſually built of raw 
bricks. The form of it is ſimilar to that of ovens for baking bread; 

but with this difference, that the pavement of the Temazcalli i is a t- 
tle convex, and lower than the ſurface of the earth, whereas that of 
moſt ovens is plain, and a little elevated for the accommodation of 
the baker. Its greateſt diameter is about eight feet, and its greateſt 
height ſix. The entrance, like the mouth of an oven, is wide enough 
to allow a man to creep eaſily in. In the place oppoſite to the entrance 
there is a furnace of ſtone or raw bricks, with its mouth outwards to 
receive the fire, and a hole above it to carry off the ſmoke. The part 
which unites the furnace to the bath, and which is about two feet and 
a half ſquare, i 18 ſhut with a dry ſtone of 7. etzontli, or ſome other ſtone 
porous like it. In the upper part of the vault there is an air hole, 
like that to the furnace. This is the uſual ſtructure of the Temaz- 
calli, of which we have ſubjoined a figure; but there are others that 
are without vault or furnace, mere little 8 chambers, yet well co- 
vered and defended from the "rs 

When any perſon goes to bathe, he firſt lays. a mat (e) within the 

-T emazcalli, a pitcher of water, and a bunch of herbs, or leaves of 


(e) The Spaniards, when they bathed, made uſe of a mattraſs for more convenience. 
maize. 
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nok vil. maize. He then cauſes a fire to be made in the furnace, which is kept 
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burning, until the ſtones which join the Temazcalli and furnace are 
quite hot. The perſon who is to uſe the bath enters commonly naked, 


and generally accompanied for the ſake of convenience, or on account of 


infirmity, by one of his domeſtics. As ſoon as he enters, he ſhuts 
the entrance cloſe, but leaves the air-hole at top for a little time open, 
to let out any ſmoke which may have been introduced through the 


chinks of the {tone ; when it is all out he likewiſe ſtops up the air- 
hole. He then throws water upon the hot ſtones, from which imme- 


diately ariſes a thick ſteam to the top of the Temazcalli. While the 


ſick perſon lies upon the mat, the domeſtic drives the vapour down- 
Wards, and gently beats the fick perſon, particularly on the ailing part, 
with the bunch of herbs, which are dipped for a little while in the wa- 
ter of the pitcher, which has then become a little warm. The ſick. 
perſon falls immediately into a ſoft and copious ſweat, which is en- 
creaſed or diminiſhed at pleaſure, according as the caſe requires. When 


the evacuation deſired is obtained, the vapour is let off, the entrance : 


is cleared, and the ſick perſon clothes himſelf, or is tranſported on the 
mat to his chamber ; 3 as the entrance to the bath i is uſually within ſome. 7 
chamber of his habitation. 


The Temazcalli has been regularly uſed in ſeveral diſorders, parti- 


cularly i in fevers occaſioned by coſtiveneſs. The Indian women uſe it 
commonly after child- birth, and alſo thoſe perſons who have. been 
ſtung or wounded by any poiſonous animal. It is, undoubtedly, a a 
powerful remedy for all thoſe who have occaſion to carry off groſs hu- 
mours, and certainly it would be moſt uſeful i in Italy where the rheu- 
matiſm is ſo frequent and afflicting. When a very copious ſweat is 
deſired, the fick perſon i is raiſed up and held in the vapour; as he ſweats 7 
the more, the nearer he is to it. The Temazcalli | is ſo common, that 


in every place inhabited by the Indians there are. many of them. 

With reſpect to the ſurgery of the Mexicans, the Spaniſh conquer- 

ors atteſt their expedition and ſucceſs in dreſſing and curing wounds (/. 
Beſides the balſam and maripenda, they employed the milk of the 


(J) Cortes himſelf being in great danger of his life from a wound he received on his head 


in the famous battle of Otompan, was greatly relieved, and at laſt perfectly cured by the Tlaſ- 
calan art of ſurgery. | 
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Itzontecpotli { ſpecres of thiſtle 1. tobacco, and other hetbs. For wlcers | B ok vn. 
they uſed the Nanabuapatli, the Zacatlipatli, and the Tezcuinpathh ; 3 


for abſceſſes and ſeveral ſwellings, the Tlalamatl, and the milk of the 
 Chilpatli; and for fractures the Nacazol, or Toloatzin. After dryin g. 
and reducing. the ſeed of this plant to powder, they mixed it with a cer- 
tain gum, and applied it to the affected part, covered the part with 
feathers, and over it laid little boards to ſet the bones. 

The phyſicians were in general the perſons who prepared and applied 


medicines ; but they accompanied their cures with ſeveral ſuperſtitions 


_ Ceremonies, with invocations to their gods, and imprecations againſt 


i diſtempers, in order to render their art more myſterious and eſtimable. 


The phyſicians held the goddeſs T zapotlatenan in veneration; as the 


protectreſs of their art, and believed her to have been the diſcoverer of 
many medicinal ſecrets, and amongſt others of the oil which whey ex- 


tracted by diſtillation from the Ocotl. 


It is wonderful that the Mexicans, and eſpecially the poor among 
them, were not ſubject to numberleſs diſeaſes, conſidering the quality 


of their food. This is an article in which ſingular circumſtances at- 
tended them; for having been, for many years after the foundation of 


Mexico ſubjected to the moſt miſerable kind of life upon the little 
iſlands of the lake, they were conſtrained by neceſſity to feed upon 


whatever they could find in the waters. During that diſaſtrous time, 
they learned to eat, not only the roots of the marſh plants, water ſer- 


pents, which abounded there, the Axolotl, Atetepix, Atopinan, and 
other ſuch little animals, inhabitants of the water; but even ants, 
marſh flies, and the very eggs of the ſame flies. They fiſhed ſuch 


quantities of thoſe flies, called by them Avxajatl, that they eat them, 
| fed ſeveral kinds of birds with them, and carried them to market. 


They pounded them together, and made little balls of them, which 
they rolled up in leaves of maize, and boiled in water with nitre. Some 


| hiſtorians who have taſted this food, pronounce 1t nat diſagreeable. 


From the eggs, which thoſe flies depoſit in great abundance on the 


ruſhes in the lake, they extracted that ſingular ſpecies of caviare, 
which they called Abuaubtli. 
Not contented with feeding upon living chings, they eat alſo a cer- 


tain muddy ſubſtance that floats upon the waters of the lake, which 
they 
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which it reſembled in flavour and taſte. They gave this ſubſtance the 
name of Tecuitlatl, or excrement of ſtones. Accuſtomed thus to thoſe 


vile articles of food,' they were unable to abandon them in the ſeaſon 
of their greateſt plenty; on which account the market was always ſeen 


full of innumerable ſpecies of raw, boiled, fried, and roaſted little ani- 


mals, which were ſold there particularly to the poor. However, as 
ſoon as by their commerce with fiſh they were able to purchaſe better 


aliment, and to cultivate by the exertions of their induſtry the floating 


gardens of the lake, they entertained themſelves with better proviſions, 


and at their meals there was nothing wanting, as the conqueror ſays, 
either in reſpect to the plenty, variety, or nicety of their diſhes (g) . 


Among the eatables, the firſt place is due to maize, which they 


called Tlaolli, a grain granted by Providence to that part of the world, 
inſtead of the corn of Europe, the rice of Aſia, the millet of Africa, 


over all which it poſſeſſes ſome advantages ; as beſides its being whole- 
ſome, reliſhin g, and more nutritive, it multiplies more, thrives equally 


in different climes, does not require ſo much culture, is not ſo delicate 
as corn, ſtands not in need, like rice, of a moiſt ſoil; nor is. it hurtſul:ta 


the health of the cultivator. They had ſeveral ſpecies of maize, dif- 


ſering 1 in ſize, colour, and quality from each. other. Of maize they 
made their bread, which. is totally different 


from that of Europe i in 


taſte and appearance, and in the manner of making it, which they for 
merly had, and ſtill continue to uſe. They put the grain to boil: i in 
water with a little lime; when it hocames: ſoft, they rub. it in their 
hands to ſtrip. off the ſkin-; then pound it in the Metlatl (hb), take out. 
a little of the paſte, and Arretching it by beating it with both hands, 
they form the bread, after which they give it the laſt preparation in the 
Comalli. The form of the bread is round and flat, about eight inches in 


dia meter, and one line or more in thickneſs; but they make their loaves 
or cakes ſtill ſmaller and thinner, and for the nobles they make them as 
thin as our thickeſt paper. It was cuſtomary alſo to mix — | 


( g See the firſt letter of Cortes, the hiflory of Bernal Diaz, and the relation of the ano- 
ny mous conqueror, * 


(5) The Spaniards call the Metlatl metate, the Comalli comal, of which we mall i | 
ſpeak, and the Atolli atole. 
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elſe with the bread to make it ſtill more wholeſome and re eliſning. For BOOK Vil. 
3 — 


perſons of ran and circumſtances, they uſed to make bread of red maize, 
mixing with it the beautiful flower caatzontecoxochitl, and ſeveral me- 


dicinal herbs, to diminiſh its heat to the ſtomach. This is the ſort of 


bread which the Mexicans, and all the other nations of thoſe extenſive 


regions, have uſed until our time, preferring it to the beſt bread of 


wazat. Their example has been imitated by many Spaniards ; but 


to ſpeak impartially, this bread, although it is extremely wholeſome 
aad ſubſtantial, and when freſh made of a good taſt:, becomes rather 


difagrecable when ſtale. The making of bread, as well as the prepar- 


ing and drefling of every kind of meat, hes always among thoſe nations : 
been the paula occupation of their women. They were the perſons 


who made it for their families, and who ſold it in the market. 
Beſides bread, they made many other meats and drinks of maize, 


with different ingredients and preparations. The arolli is a gruel of maize, 
after it has been boiled, well-ground, diſſolved in water, and ſtrained. 
They put the ſtrained liquor over a fire, and give it another boiling 
until it becomes of a certain thickneſs. The Spaniards think it inſi- 
pid to the taſte, but they give it commonly to ſick perſons, as a moſt 
falutary food, ſweetening it with a little ſugar, inſtead of honey, which 


is uſed by the Indians. To them it is ſo grateful they cannot live with- 


out it. It was formerly and ſtill is their breakfaſt, and with it they 
bear the fatigues of agriculture, and other ſervile offices in which they 
are employed. \Hornander deſcribes eighteen ſpecies of atolli, which . 
differ both with regard to the ſealoning i in PR and the n manner r of ; 


preparing them. 
Next to maize, the vezetables moſt in uſe were the Cacao, . ds 
| and the French bean. Of the cacao they made ſeveral common drinks, 


and among others that which they called Ch:co/atl. They. groun . 
equal quantities of the cacao and the ſeeds of Pochocl, put them both 


with a proportionable quantity of water into a little pot, in which t they 
ſtirred and turned them with that little indented inſtrument of wogd, 
which the Italians call /ru/ſo, the Spaniards molinitlo, and the Eng- 
liſh milling-/lick ; then they poured off the floating ad part into an- 


other veſſel. 5 | 
Vor, I. 1 | Into 


23s HISTORY OF MEXICO. 


BOOK VII. Into the remainder they put a handful of paſte of boiled maize, and 
| — TY” boilcd it for a certain time, after which they mixed it with the oily 
part, and took it when it was cool. This is the origin of the famous 
chocolate, which the cultivated nations of Europe have uſed in imita-. 
tion of them, as well as the name and inſtruments for making it; al- 
though the name is a little corrupted, and the drink altered according 
to the language and taſte of each nation. The Mexicans uſed to put 
in their chocolate, and other drinks which they made of the cacao, the 
Julxochitl, or vaniglia, the flower of the Xochinacazth (4), and the fruit 
of the Mecaxochitl (I), and ſometimes alſo honey, as the Europeans put. 
ſugar, both to render it palatable and more wholeſome. 
Of the ſeed of the chia they made a moſt refreſhing drink, which 
is ſtill very common in that kingdom; and of this ſeed alſo, with maize, 
they made the chianzotzoolatelli, which was an exquiſite drink much 
uſed by the ancients, particularly in time of war. The ſoldier, who 
carried with him a little bag of flour of maize and chia, thought himſelf 
: ampl: y provided. When neceſſary, he boiled the quantity he wiſhed ar; g 
mixing a little boney of the maguei with it; and by means of this de- 


licious and nouriſhing beverage (as Hernandez calls it), — the | 
ar dour of the ſun and the fatigues of war. 


The Mexicans did not eat ſo much fleſh as the *. ; er 


thelefs upon occaſion of any banquet, and daily at the tables of the 

lords, different kinds of animals were ſerved up; ſuch as deer, rabbets, 

Mexican boars, Tuze, Techichi, which they fattened as the Europeans 1 
do hogs, and other animals of the land, the water, and the air, ME the 

moſt common were turkeys and quails. 


The fruits moſt uſed by them were the mamei, the a as 
eochitzapoth the chietzaport, the ananas, the chirionoja, the abuacatl, a 
anona, the pitahaja, the capolin, or Mexican cher, and different 


0) The tree of the Xochinacaxili has long; ſtrait, narrow leaves, of a dark green colour. 
Its flower conſiſts of ſix petals, which are purple within, green without, and pleaſingly odor- 
ous. From the reſemblance of their figure to an. car, they were called by this name among 
the Mexicans, and by the Spaniards orejuela, or little car. The fruit is angular, and of a 
bloody colour, and grows within a pod of fix inches in length, and about one inch thick. It 
is peculiar to hot countries. The flower was greatly valued, "Jad never wanting in the markets. 


(1) The Mecaxochitl is a ſmall flexible plant, whoſe leaves are large and thick, and the fruit 
reſembles long pepper. 
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ſpecies of Tune, or Indian figs, which fruits well ſupplied the want of BOOK vII. 

pears, apples, and peaches. one 
Amongſt all their plenty of foods the Mexicans were deſtitute of 

milk, and fat, as they had neither cows, ſheep, goats, nor hogs, 

With reſpect to eggs, we do not know that they eat any, except thoſe 

of turkeys and iguanas, the fleſh of which they likewiſe did and ſtill 

The uſual ſeaſoning to their food, beſides ſalt, was great pepper and | 

tomate, which have become equally common amon 8 the Spaniards of 5 - 

that country. = 

They drank alſo n ſorts of wine, or beverages ſimilar to them, Seer. LKV. 1 

of the maguei, the palm, of the ſtems of maize, and of the grain alſo, i | 

of which laſt, called chrcha, almoſt all the hiſtorians of America make 
mention, as it is the Kind moſt generally uſed in that new world. The e | 

moſt common with the Mexicans, and alſo the beſt was that of the ma- 

 guei, called a by them, and by the Spaniards pulque (n). The me- 

thod of making it is this. When the maguei, or Mexican aloe, arrives 
at a certain height and maturity, they cut the ſtem, or rather the leaves 
while tender, of which the ſtem is formed, ſituated in the centre 7 
the plant, after which there remains a certain cavity. They ſhave the 
internal ſurface of the large leaves which ſurround the gavity, and col- 
lest the fweet juice which diſtils from them in ſuch abundance, that 
one ſingle plant generally yields, in the ſpace of fix months, ſix hun- 
dred, and in the whole time of its fruitfulneſs more * ta thou- 
| fand pounds of juice (0%. 
They gather the juice Bide as: cavity with a og h. narrow 3 
which ſerves inſtead of a more artificial contrivance, and pour it into 
2 a veſſel until it feements, which it uſual y does -in leſs, than twenty- 
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. "ad Plane is not a Spaniſh nor Mexican WY bait is taken from 1 1 language 
Which in ſpoke 1 in Chili, in which the Puleu is the general name for the beverages theſe In- 
drans uſe to intoxicate themſelves ; it is difficult to ſay how the term has paſſed to Mexico. 

(2) Betancourt ſays, that a maguei makes in ſix months twenty arrobas of pulque, which 
are more than ſix hundred Italian pounds. He might know this well, having been for many 
years a rector among the Indians. Hernandez affirms, that from one ſingle plant are extracted 
fifty ayfore> The Caſtilian anfora, which is ſinaller than the Roman, contains, according to 
the calculation of Mariana, five hundred and twelve ounces of wine, or common water. S up- 
poſing that the pulque does not weigh more than water, mw anfore will be more than two 


thouſaud- pounds. | 
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BOOK VII. four hours. To aſſiſt the fermentation, and make the beverage ſtronger, 


— they infuſe a certain herb which they name Ocpatli, or remedy. of wine. 


a ET. 1 
D. 


Their uſual lie 
and kilnatli in the men, and of the cueitl, and the buepill, i in che women. 
The maxtlatl was a large belt or girdle, the two ends of which Aa 
down bew dame, Tb. 

was a ſquarewantle, about four feet long ; the. two. ond Were tied up- 
on the! breaſt; or upon one ſhoulder, as appears in? our _ «uy The 

cueitl, or Mexican gown, was alſo a piece of ſquare.clot] * n : 
the women wrapped themſelves from their waiſts down. .to- the middle bs 
of the leg. The Þuepilli was a little under veſt, or wail 


The colour of this wine is white, the taſte a little rough, and its 
ſtrength ſufficient to intoxicate, though not ſo much as that of the 

grape. In other reſpects it is a wholſome liquor, and valuable on 
many accounts as it 1s an excellent diuretic, and a powerful remedy a- 


| gainſt the diarrhœa. The conſumption made of this liquor is ſurpriſ « 


ing as it is uſeſul, for the Spaniards become rich by it. The revenue 


produced by that alone which is conſumed 1 in the capital amounts an- 
nually to three hundred thouſand crowns; one Mexican rial only 
being paid for every twenty-five Caſtilian pounds. The quantity of 
pulque, Which was conſumed in the capital in 1774, was two millions 
two hundred and fourteen thouſand, two hundred ninety- four and half 


 arrobas, or upwards of ſixty- three millions eight hundred thoufand 


i Roman pounds; 4excluſive of that which was ſmuggled. i in there, and ; 
that ! 


nch the privileged Indians ſell in the gre: market- place. 
The Mexicins were leſs ſingular in their drels thin: j in their food. 
it was quite ſimple, conſiſting! ſolely of the maxtlatl | 


behind to cover the parts df: an 


ſleeves. 5 | 
The dreſs of the poor people was s made of the this of the maguei, 


or mountain palm, or at beſt the cloth of coarſe cotton; but thoſe of 
better ſtation wore the fineſt cotton, embelliſhed with various colours, ; 


and figures of animals, or flowers, or wave with feathers, or the fine 
hair of the rabbit, and adorned with various little figures of gold and 
looſe locks. of cotton hanging about the girdle or maxtlatl. The men 
uſed to wear two or three mantles, and the women three or four veſts, | 


and as many gowns, putting the longeſt undermoſt, ſo as that a 


part of each of them might be ſeen. The lords. wore in winter waiſb- 
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coats of cotton, interwoven with ſoft feathers, or the hair of the rab- 
bit. Women of rank wore, beſides the huepilli, an upper veſt, ſome- 
thing like the ſurplice or gown of our eccleſiaſtics, but larger and 
with longer ſleeves (o). | 
bo heir ſhoes were nothing but toles of leather, or coarſe doth of the 
maguei, tied with ſtrings, and only covered the under part of the foot. 
The kings and lords . the ren gs with rich ribbands of * 
T and Jewels. 


All the Mexicans wore their heit bag and were A by 


deing ſhaved, or having it clipped, except the virgins conſecrated to 
the ſervice of the tem ples. The women wore it looſe, the men tied 


in different forms, and adorned their heads with fine plumes, * | 


when they danced and when they went to war. 


It would be difficult to find a nation which accompanied ſo 3 


| fimplicity « of dreſs, with ſo much vanity and luxury in other ornaments of 
their perſons. © { 


- ainethyits, or other. gems, ſet in gold. 


Their houſhold furniture was by no means ane to this paſ- 


f fion for perſonal finery. Their beds were nothing elſe than one 
or two coarſe mats of ruſhes, to which the rich added fine palm mats, 
and ſheets of cotton; and the lords, linen wove with feathets. The 


4 pillow of the poor was a ſtone or piece of wood ; that of the rich, pro- 


: bably of cotton. The common people did not cover themſelves in bed. 
| with any thing elſe than the tilmatli, or mantle, but the higher ranks 


and nobles made uſe of counterpanes of cotton and feathers. At 
dinner, inſtead of a table, they ſpread a mat upon the ground; and 


they uſed napkins, plates, porringers, earthen pots, jugs, and other 


veſſels « of fine clay, but not, as we can diſcover, either knives or forks. 


Their chairs were low ſeats of wood and ruſhes, or palm, or a kind 


0 We have Wakes elſewhere of 15 habit of the kings, prieſts and military 3 


4 


Beſides feathers and jewels, with which they uſed to 
adorn their cloaths, they wore ear-rings, pendants at the under- lip, 
and, many likewiſe a at their noſes, necklaces, bracelets for the hands and 

arms, and alſo certain rings like collars about their legs. The ear- 
tings and pendants of the poor were ſhells, pieces of cryſtal, amber, 
or ſome other ſhining little ſtone ; but the rich wore n aue, | 
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BOOK. VII, of reed called ic92/77{p). No houſe wanted the metlatl, or comalli. 
The metlatl was the ſtone in which they ground their maize, and 


the cacao, as is repreſented in our figure of their mode of making 


bread. This inſtrument is ſtill extremely common in all New Spain, 


and over the greateſt part of America. The Europeans have alſo a- 
dopted it, and in Italy and elſewhere the chocolate-makers uſe it to 


_ grind the cacao. The comalli was, and ſtill is, being as much uſed as 
the metlatl, a round and rather hollow pan, which 1 is about an inch, ; 
thick and about fifteen in diameter. 


The drinking veſſels of the Mexicans were * of a fruit Apis 


to gourds, hich grow, in hot countries, on trees of a middling ſize, 
Some of them are large and perfectly round, which they call Alcalli (g). 
and others ſinaller and cylindrical, which they give the name of Teco- 
matl. Both theſe fruits are ſolid and heavy: their rind is hard, woody, 
and of a dark green colour, and the ſeeds. are like thoſe. of gourds. 
The xicalli is about eight inches in diameter; the tecomatl is not ſo 
long, and about four fingers in thickneſs. Each fruit when divided i in 
the middle made two equal veſſels; they cut out all the ſeed, and gave 
them a varniſh with a particular mineral earth, of a pleaſing well, | 


and of different colours, particularly a fine red. At 5: preſent they, are 


frequently gilt with filver and gold. 


The Mexicans made uſe of no candlebicks.. nor Wax, nor tallow 


„ 


candles, nor of oil to make light; for although they had many kinds 
of oil, they never employed it otherwiſe than in medicine, in paint- 
ing, and in varniſnes; and although they extracted a great quantity of 
var from the honey-combs, they either did not know, or were not at 
the pains to make lights with it. In maritime countries they made 5 
uſe of ſhining beetles for that purpoſe; but in general they employed 
| torches of ocotl, which, although they made a fine e and 206d 


* 
\ „ 7 


11 5b The as corrupt _ a into n | 
) The Spaniards of Mexico called the Xicalli Xicara. The "FR A's of Europe adopt- 


ed this word to hignity the little cup for taking chocolate, and thence came the Italian Chicchera. 


Bomare makes mention of the tree Xicalli, under the name of Calebaſſier d' Amerique, and 
ſays, that in New Spain, it is known under the names of Choyne, Cujete, and Hygrero; 
but this is a miſtake. The name Hibuero (not Hyguero) was that which the Indians of the 


Iſland of Hiſpaniola gave to this tree; the Spaniſh conquerors made uſe of it formerly, but no 


uſe was made of it afterwards 1 in 0 Spain. None of the other trees were ever heard of 


by us in thoſe countries. 
/ an 
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an agreeable odour, ſmoked and foiled their habitations with ſoot. 
One of the European cuſtoms which they chiefly prized upon the ar- 


rival of the Spaniards, was that of candles; but thoſe people had cer- 


tainly little occaſion for candles, as they devoted all the hours of the 


night to repoſe, after employing all thoſe of the day in buſineſs and 


toil. The men laboured at their different profeſſions, and the women 
baked, wove, embroidered, prepared victuals, and cleaned their houſes. 


All daily made oriſons to their gods, and burned copal in honour of 
them, and therefore no houſe, however poor the poſſeflor, wanted idols 


or cenſers. 


The method which the Mexicans and other nations practiſed to 10 | 


: dle fire, was the fame which the ancient ſhepherds of Europe em- 
ployed (7), by the friftion of two pieces. of wood. The Mexicans 
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2 generally uſed the achiote, which is the roucou of the F rench. | Botu- = 


rini i affirms, that they truck fire alſo from flint. 


After a few hours of labour in the morning they took their Ke; 
faſt, which was moſt commonly atolli, or gruel of maize, and their 


dinner after mid-day ; but among all the hiſtorians of Mexico, we have 


found no mention of their ſupper. They ate little, but they drank 
frequently, either of the wine of the maguei, or maize, or of chia, er 


ſome other drink of the cacao, and ſometimes plain water. 


After dining, the lords uſed to compoſe themſelves to ſleep with the 


- ſmoke of tobacco (). This plant was greatly 1 in uſe among the Mexi- 


: cans. They make various plaſters with it, and took it not only i in * 
| ſmoke at the mouth, but alſo in ſnuff at the noſe. In order to ſmoke 
1 they put the leaves with the gum of liquid amber, and other hot, 

N warm, and odorous herbs, into a little pipe of wood, or reed, or ſome 


3 $7; 


(r) Calide morus, laurus; 3 3 & « omnes ex quibus igniaria 1 Fleer hec wſus i in 


caftris Paftorumgue reperit ; quoniam ad excutiendum iguem non ſemper lapidis effi occa/io. Territur 


ergo li guum lr gno, ignemque concipit aitrituʒ excipiente materia aridi fomitis, Fungi, ao foliorum a- 


cilimè conceptum. Plinius Hiſt, Nat. Hb. xvi. c. 40. The ſame thing is obſerved in the ſecond 
| book of the Queſtiones Naturales of Seneca, and alſo in other ancient writers. 

(s) Tabaco is a name taken from the Haitine language. The Mexicans had two ſpecies of 
tobacco, very diſſerent in the ſine of the plant and the leaves, in the figure of the flower and 
the colour of the feed. The ſmalleſt, which is the common one, was called by them Picietl, 
and the làargeſt Qa⁰etl. This laſt becomes as high as a moderate tree, Its flower is not di- 
vided into five parts like that of the Picierl, but only cut into fix or ſeven angles. Theſe 
plants vary much according to elime, not only in the quality of the tobacco, but alſo in the 
ſize of the leaves and other circumſtances,” on which account ſeveral authors have multiplied 


the ſpecies. . 


8 other 
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other more valuable ſubſtance. They received the ſmoke by ſucking 


the pipe and ſhutting the noſtrils with their fingers, fo that it might 


paſs by the breath more eafily towards the lunzs. Who would have 
believed that the uſe of tobacco, which neceſſity made thoſe phlegma- 
tic nations invent, would have become the vice or cuſtom of alinolt all 
the nations of the world ; and that ſo humble a plant, of which the 


Europeans wrote and fpoxe ſo unfavourably, would have made one of 


the greateſt revenues of the Kingdoms of Europe? But what ought to 


excite ſtill. greater wonder, is, that although the uſe of tobacco is now 
ſo common among thoſe nations who ſormerly deſpiſed it, it is now ſo 


rare among its inventors, that there are extremely few of the Indians 
of New Spain who take it in ſmoke, and none at all who uſe it in ſnuff. 
As the Mexicans wanted candles to make light, they alſo were with- 


out ſoap to walh with, althou Zh there were animals from which they 


might have obtained it (7); bat they ſupplied that deficiency by a fruit 


and a root. The fruit was that of the copalxocotl, a tree of mode 


rate ſize, which is found in Michuacan, Yucatan, Mizteca, and elſe- 


where (2). The pulp, that is under the rind of the fruit, which 


is white, viſcous, and very bitter, makes water white, raiſcs a froth, 


and ſerves like ſoap to waſh and clean linen. The root is that of the 


amolli, a ſmall plant, but very common in that country, for which 
Saponaria Americana ſeems to be a more proper name, as it is not very 
diflimilar to the Saponaria of the old continent; but the amolli is more 


uſed to waſh the body ü and more par ticularly the head, than for 
cloaths (x). 


We have now given all that we think worthy of credit Fe public 


relati jon concerning the political cconomy of the Mexicans. Such 
was their government, their laws, their cuſtoms, and their arts, when 
the Spaniards arrived in the country of Anahuac, the war and memor- 


able events of which make the ſubject of the following books. 


(1) We have beard that an excellent ſoap is obtained from the epatl, or Zorriglio. 

(*) Hernandez makes mention of it under the name of C-palxocotl, but ſays nothing of 
its detergent quality; Betancourt ſpeaks of it under the name of the ſoap-tree, by which it is 
known among the Spaniards; and Valmont deſcribes it under the name of Savonier, and Sa- 


ponaria Amer: ra. The root of this 1 tree Allo | 1s uſed inſtead of ſoap, but it 1s not ſo $90d as 


the fruit. 
(x) There is a ſpecies 7 2281 the root of which dyes Für the colour of f gold. we ſaw 
this ſingular effect produced upon the hair of an old man. 
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POSTERITY: oF KING MOTEZ UMA. 


M 0 OTEZUSIA LY : k ing 18 of Mexico, married with Midbiatbebie : 
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Don Pedro, Toon Minn, marie Donna, Caterina 


ee A 5:41 bs. 
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. Diego Luis Eura rein Motezüma, married in | Spain Dong 
. F rantiſca de Cueya, e 101 


FN] 13110 "$4 


ä D. Pedro Tefifon 3 4 Gans L Cos of + and 


Tulsa, and viſcount Iluca, married Donna Jeroma Forres. | 
— 


D. Diego . Notnuma“ and 
Porras II. Count of Mote- 
Zuma, &c. married Donna Luiſa|- 


We Loaiſa and Carilla, daugh-| 


ter of the eount of Arco. . 


| Donna, Maria S 3 


Jofre de . Loaifa III. coun- 


teſs of Motezuma, &c. mar- 
ried to D. Joſeph Sarmiento 
de Valladares, who was viceroy| 
= Mexico; 0 4 duke of A 
triſco. It <2 


| Don: na Fau ta Donna Melchi- 
Dominica Sar- orra Sarmiento 


miento, Mo- Motezuma, V. | 
counteſs of Mo- = 
conntels . of - - tezuma, died. | 


Motezuma, ; without iſſue; in 725 Mendoza. 


tezuma Lc ahh 


died a child in 1717, by which 
Mexico in the eſtates of 
1 {-Þ Motezuma re- 


R 


- 


FJylva, daughter of 


5 the I. marquis of | 


Tenebron. 


There are other branches of this won noble line 1 in Spain as well 


ay Mexico. - 
Vol. I. 


verted to Donna 


Tereſa Nieto de 


Donna Tereſa Franciſca . 
ma and Porras, married to D. Die- 
8⁰ Ciſneros de Guzman. 


Donna feroma de Cilenras Mo- 
tezuma, married to D. Felix 


Nieto de Silva, 1. 0PM. of 
Tenebron. b 


F VI. counteſs of 
Motezuma, married to D. Gaſ- 


ried Donna Maria N de | 


D. Jerom 4'Oca Motezuma and 
Mendoza, .VIII. count of Mo- 


tezuma, IV. marquis of Tene- 


bron, and JH of Spain, now | 


living.” 


1. 
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1 
Donna Tereſa Nieto ls "AY and . 
Motezuma, II. marchioneſs of 


ane Sarmiento and Zuniga. 
D. Jerom d Oca Motezuma, &c. | 


III. marquis of Tenebron, and 
VII. count of Motezuma, mar- 
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and was fucceeded by his brother. © 1 
2. D. Pedro Cortez Ramirez d Amn IV. marquis c of the Valley, 


. 


DESCENDANTS OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


Fernando Cortez, conqueror, governor, and captain-geperal of 
2 Mexico, I. marquis of the valley of Oaxaca, had, in ſecond 
marriage, Donna Jeroma Ramirez d. Arrellano and Zunigs, daughter « of 
D. Carlos Ramirez d Arrellano, II. count of Aguilar, and Donna 
Jeroma de Zuniga, daughter of the count of Benares, eldeſt ſon of D. 
Alvaro de Zuniga, I. duke of Bejar. Their ſon was 
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D. Martinez Cortes Ramirez d. Arrellano, mW. marquis of the Val- 
ley, married his niece, Donna Anna Ramirez &: . Arrellans. Their 
iſſue were 5 13 

4 1 EL s on II. B35 cl hob 

D. obo Gul Rn d Arellano, III. e of . 
Valley, married Donna Mencia Fernandez de Cabrera and Mendoza, 
daughter of D. Pedro Fernandez Cabrera and Bobadilla. II. count of 

Chinchon, and Donna Maria de Mendoza and Cerda, ſiſter of the prince 
of Melito. D. Ferdinand had but one ſon, who died! in chüdhe od; 


oh . 2 * 4 At . . 
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married Donna Anna Pacheco de la Cerda, ſiſter of the II. count 0 - 


eee Died without iſſue, * ww: ee ae d. ** hi. 
= Donna lte Cortes Bamb Adels, v. ma chionef „ 


the Valley, married to D. Pedro Carillo de Mendoza, IX. count of 


Priego, afliſtant, and captain- general of Seville, and great major domo 
to n * of A. Their _ was e AP P : 55 


TEE Stephan Carillo * Mendel << Carts.” vi. 1 eſs. 
of the Valley, was the wife of D. Diego of Arragon. IV. duke of 
Terranova, prince of Caſtel Vetrano, and of S. R. J. marquis f 
Avola and Favora, conſtable and admiral. of Sicily, communder oF 
Villafranca, viceroy of Sardinia, knight of the ln rio 

ſon d'Oro. Their only daughter was SS; 
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DESCENDANTS OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


Donna Juanã d' Arragon Carilla 4 Mendoza: and Cortez, V. Dur 
chen of Terranova, and VII- marchioneſs of the Valley, great cham 


bermaid to queen Luiſa of Orleans, and afterwards to queen Ma- 
riana of Auſtria; married to D. Hector Pignatelli, V. duke of 
Moônteſione, prince of Noja; marquis of Cerebiara, count of Borello, 


Catalonia, and Santangelo, viceroy of e in, of Spain, 
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Cortez IV. duke of ;Mantelione, VI. duke of Terranova. VIII. mar- 


| quis of the Valley, grantlee of Spain, great chamberlain of the 
dom of Naples, knight of the order of Toſon d'Oro, married | 


Dotina Tereſi Pimentel and Benevides, daughter of D. Antonio A 


ente de »Quinones, l. ame e e Luna, and Ma 


Tiles TEL. 7 inarchibach of bean. and Villar re | Their dang 


ter was iet: . "ron e 
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Donna! Pignatelli Shay, Pig” 


D., Nicolas Pignatelli, of the princes of Noja and Cerchiara, Prince. 


of 8. R. 1 Tale d Orr. Ke. e of ee and Si- e 


15 * Sc. br Their fon 1 
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'D. Diego Pignatelli d' Weka i vim. duke of Maes 5 


VIII. duke of Terranova, X. marquis of the Valley, great admiral 
and conſtable of Sicily, knight of Toſon d'Oro, grandee of Spain, and 


prince of 8. R. I. &c. married Donna Margarita ann, of the 


Nukes of ——— Their ad EY £7 


D. Fabrizio P ign 
IX. duke of T erranova, XI. marquis of the Valley, grandee of Spain, 


prince of S. R. I. &c. married Donna Coſtanza Medici, of the princes 
of Otajano. Their ſon was | 
| | | IX. D. Hec- 


Carillo de Men- 
dota and Cortez, VII. ducheſs of Montelione, VII. ducheſs of Terra- 
nova, IX marchioneſs of. the Valley, grandee of Spain, &c. wife of _ 


10 telli PR &c. IX. duke of Monielione, : 


(443) 


(444) 


of Spain, prince - of S. R. I. living at preſent in W. ed — married 


dukedoms of Montelione and 


DESCENDANTS OF FERDINAND CORTES. 


IX. 
D. Hector Pignatelli d Arragon, &c. X. duke of Montelione, X 
duke of Terranova, XII. marquis of the Valley of Oaxaca, dn 


with Donna N. Piecolomini, of the dukes of Amalfi. . 11 
Of that noble cou ple whom we have placed under Number VI. 


were born four ſons, Diego, Fernando, Antbnio, and Fabrizio; and 
as many daughters, Roſa, Maria Tereſa, Stephania, and Caterina. | 
1. Don Diego was heir of the marquiſate of the Valley, and the 
5 'erranova,, 2. Don Ferdinahd mar- 
ried Honna Lucretia Pignatelli, princeſs of Strongoli, whoſe: fon 


D. Salvatore took to wife donn Julia Maſtrigh, of the dukes of Ma- 
rigliano. 3. D. Antonio, married in Span, an only daughter of 
the count of Fuentes. Of this marriage wal born D. Jerom Pig+ 
natelli d Aragon, Moncayo, &. count of Fuentes, marquis of Goſeo- 


juela, graridee ef Spain, price of S. R. I. knight of Toſon d Oto, o 


St. Jago, Ke. ambaſſador from the court of Spain to the courts of 


count of Acetra. 
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England and France, and preſident of the royal council of military or- 
ders; whoſe fon, now living, has married the only daughter and heir- 
eſs of Gatimirs Pig texteffi,.* out of Egmont duke of Biſſccia, b&c. 
knight of Tofon Tor, and lieutenants gener 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 4: D. Fabrizio t tod te to wife Virginia Pighatelli 
ſiſter to the princeſs of Strongoli, whoſe fon, 'D. Michael, is marquis 
of Salice and Guagnano. $ 4 Rt was given i in marriage to the Prince 
ef Scalea. 6. Maria Tereſa, to the marquis of Weſterlo, Señer Boęe- 
mo. 7. Stephania, to 1 e . 8. Caterina, to the 


of the armies of. his 
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I. TOCHTLI. 
II, Acatl. . 
III. Tecpatl. 
IV. Calli. 

V. Tochtli. 
VI. Acatl. 
VII. Tecpatl. 
VIII. Calli. 
IX. Tochtli. 
EX. Acatl. 
XI. Fe atl. 
XII. Calli. 
XIII. Tochtli. 
1. AC ATL. 
II. Tecpatl. 

III. Calli. 5 
IV. Tochtli. 
V. Acatl. 

VII. Calli. 
VIII. Tochtli. Of 
IX. Acatl. 
XI. Calli. 
XII. Tochtli. 
3 Acatl, 


The years wrote with large characters are thoſe from which the ſour 
ſmall periods of thirteen years, of which their century was compoſes, 


began. | 
Vol. I. 


1. TECPATL. 


4 II. Calli. 


III. Tochtli. 


: | | IV. Acatl. 


V. Tecpatl. 
| VI. Calli. 
VII. Tochtli. 

VIII. Acatl. 


* Tecpatl, 
i XX. Call 


Xl. Tochtli. 


XII. Acatl. 


XIII. Tecpatl. 
I. CALLI. 
II. Tochtli. 
III. Acatl. 
IV. Tecpatl. 
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N VI. Tochtli. 


VIII Tecpatl. 


K. Call. 


þ *Y Tochtli. 
XI. Acatl. 


XII. Tecpatl. 


XIII. Calli. 
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Years. . 
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From the Foundation to the Conqueſt of MEx1co, compared 
with Chriſtian Years. EP 


Thoſe printed with large Characters are the firſt of every Period. 
Thoſe marked with an Aſteriſk are ſecular Years. 


Mexican Years. TT» Cbrilian Years, | Mexican Years, | Chriſtian Than, 
r 132 4 III. Tecpatl 1352 
III. Tochtli 12 ( | IV. Cali | 1353 4 
IV. Acatl 1327 | V. Tochth - 1354 
V. Tecpat! 1328 | VI. Acatl 1355 

VI. Calli 1900 . Tecpall 1356 

VII. Tochtli 


11 1 


„ 190 VIII. Calli 1357 | 
| 3 IX. Tecpatl - 1432 | & AG - - ip 389- 
J OG - - 1494 | a6 mn - 1960. 
= XI. Tochtli - 1334: | XIL Oli n 
| XII. Acatl - - 1335 [XIII. Tochtli 1362 © 
XIII. Tecpatl = 


1336 | I. ACATL 
I. ALLI 1337 [II. Tecpatl 
II. Tochtli <= 1338 2 III. Calt - - 


1363 
— 
1365 


| TTT 1 IV. Tochtli— 1366 + 
3 Eo IV. Tecpatl C „ 
V. li 1344 VEL Tecratl 1368 


VI. Tochtli? 

VII. Acatl 5 | 

VIII. Tecpatl 
IX--Calli - - = 


TT 
1343 | VIII. Tochth 
1344 | R. Acatl 
1345 KX. Tecpatl 


1369 
n 
1371 
1372 
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X. Tochtli - 1347 XI. Calli 1373 
NM. N 1347 | XII. Tochth — 1374 
XII. Tecpatl | 


1348 | XIII. Acatl 


- Er A 

XIII. Calli?! 1349 | I. TECPATL =—< 1376 
I. TOCHTLI — 1350 | II. Cali - 17 
II. Acat i „ I III. Tochtli - 1378 


(=) Foundation of Mexico, (05) Divißon of thoſe of Tenochcho and Tlatelolco. 5 
(e) Acamapitzin, firſt king of Mexico. 1) Quaquaubpitzahuac, firſt king of Tlatelolco. 


IV. Acatl 


Y — OLE 


F 


Mexican Vears. 


Chriſtian Vears. 


3 Huitzilihuitl, ſecond Ling of 8 
(E) Ixtlilxochitl, king of Acolhuacan. 


(i) Tezozomoc, the ty rant. 


(1 Jrzcoatl, fourth king of Mexico. 


8 


X. 


IV. Acatl _ 
V. Tecpatl - 155 
VI. Calli - 1381 
VII. Tochtli — 1382 
VIII. Acatl — 1383 
IX. Tecpatl — 1384 
X. Calli 2 1305 
XI. Tochtli — 1386 
XII. Acat - — 1387 
XIII. 1 855 TS 27 
I. CALLI - — 1389 2 
II. Tochth - _ - 1390 
III. Acatl - =—< 1391 
IV. Tecpatl = =< 1392 
V. Calli - 1393 
VI. Tochtl - 1394 
VII. Acatl - =: 1395 
VIII. Tecpa 1 — 1396 
IX. Cali 1397 
X. Tochtli — 1 
XI. Acatl — Fr * 
— _ Terpad „ 
XIII. Cali - — 1401 
XI. TOCHTLI — 1402 
II. Acatl . — 1403 
III. Tecpatl — 1404 
IV. Calli = „ 
V. Tochtli = 1406 2 9 
VI. Acatl — 1407 
VII. Wh - 1408 
VIII. Calli - 14099 | 
IX. Tocktli - 1410 (b) 88 
X. Acat! - 148: -- 
XI. Tecpatl | — 1412 
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Mexican Lears. Chriſtian Years. 
XII. Calli - = 1413 (4) 
XIII. Tochtli — 1414 
I. ACATL — 1415 
II. Tecpatl — 1416 
III. Calli = 1417 
IV. Tochtli - — 1418 
e — 1419 
VI. Tecpatl — 1420 
VCC 
VIII. Tochtli — 1422/0 
IX. Acatl — 1423 (1) 
KX. Tecpatl r 
| XT. Calli — 42607 
. Tochtli — 1426 (9) ; 
| XII. Acatl - 1427 
I. TECPATL -— 1428 
J 
III. Tochtli — 1430 
IV. Acatl - 2 883-X- 
Vi. Tecpatl - — 1432 
JJ... 8 
VII. Tochtli - 1434 
VIII. Acatl — 1435 
3 Tecpatl 1436 ( 2) 
"= —_ — 1437 
XI. Tochtli — 1438 
XII. Acatl - — 1439 
XIII. Tecpatl _- 14400 - 
| I. CAELT. - - 1441 (þ) 
. het. 
| M.A - ::- 12; 
IV. Tecra - - 1444 
. Calli — 1445 
3 Tochtli - - 1446 (9) 


(f) Tlacateotl, Gnas king: of Tlatelolco. 
(% Chimalpopoca, third king of e 
(4). Maxtlaton, the tyrant. 


() Conqueſt of Azcapozalco. 


1. king of Acolhuacan, and Totoquihuatzin king of Tacuba. 
G i ” (p) Noquihuix, fourth king of 


VII. Acatl 


(e) Montezuma Ilhuicamina, fifth king of Mexico. 
(7) Inundation of Mexico. 


Tlateloleo. 


E 
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(r) Famous war of Cuetlachtlan. 


(t) Chimalpopoca, king of Tacuba 


(x). Tizoc, ſeventh king of Mexico. 


(2) Dedication of the greater temple. 
(B) New inundation of Mexico, 


A P a... 

Mexican Years. _ Chriſtian Years, | Mexican Years. Chriſtian Years. 
VII. Acatl - — 1447 ))) 
VIII. Tecpatl — 1448 III. Tochtli - - 1482 ( 

IX. Calli - 1449 J 
X. Tochth - — 1450 V. Tecpatl - — 1464 

XI. Acath <- © - 1451 VI. Calli! 1495 

XII. Tecpatl - 1452 VII. Tochtli  - - : 14860 (a) 

XIII. Calli - — 1453 VIII. Acatl - — 1487(A) 
I. 1 — 7 IX. Tecpat! 1498 
F „„ = ! 

III. Tecpatl - 1456 | XT. Tochtli = 1490 © 

IV. Calli 1457 (7) XII. Acatt - 1491 
V. Tochth - — 1458 III. A — 1492 
VI. Acatl - — 1459 [ I. CALLE - 1493 
VII. Tecpatl - 1460 | II. Tochth - — 1494 
VIII. Calli! —- 146: [ III. Acath - ra 
IX. Fochtl - = IV. Tecpatl - — 1496 

. 2M. Act! -- - - 1 FP JF TS: AE 
Kl. Tecpatl — tho 64 ol | VI. Toechtli - - 1498 (B) 
J Cd 

XIII. Tochtli - 1466 VIII. Tecpatl — 1500 

%% ˙ % 1 16 08 —- - or 
II. Tecpati - — 1468 K. Tochth - - 1502 (C) 

III. Calli 3 1405 Om > Fam 503 

IV. Tochtli - - 1470 () | XII. Tecpat] - 104 
V. Acath ' - 141 [XIII. Calli = F505 
VI. Tecpatl. -  - 1472 {| I. TOCHTLI — 1506 
VII. Calli — - 1073 cp ˙⸗ Ty 
VIII. Tochili ne Ja III. Tecpatl —_— JL 
IX. Acat! — 1475 | IV. Calli - 1509 (D) 
X. Tecpat! J / 
XI. Calli -. - 1477 (x) VI. Acatl - 1351 
XII. Tochtli - 1478 1 Tecpatl „12 
XIII. Acatl — 1479 VIII. Calli - 1513 

„% TREPATL - 166 - IX. Tochth - = 1514 


(s) Axajacatl, ſixth king of Mexico. 
( Nezahualpilli, king of Acolhuacan. 


(y) Ahuitzotl, eighth king of Mexico. 


(D) Memorable event of the princeſs Papantzin. 
8 


(AJ) Tot: vquihyatzin, ſecond king of Tacuba. 
(C) Montezuma Xocojotzin, ninth king of Mexico. | 


1X; Acatl 
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JJ V. ---- r$r9 (F) 
Xl. Tecpatl - 1516(E) | II. Tecpatl - - 1520(G 

XII. Calli = 1517 DS — 1521(H) 

XIII. Tochtli = 1 ** * . Ss 


1 eld of this Table will appear from our Second Diſſer- 
tation. | 


(E: Cacamatzin, king of Acolhuacan. (F) ) Entry of the 8 into: Mexico. 
_ * HG} We a, tenth king, and Quauhtemotzin, venth king of Mexico, death of 
Montezuma, and defeat of the Spaniards. (H) The taking of Mice, and fall of 
the — 


F - — Wis 
— — __—  — — — — — — — — Oe > — — 


* 
* » 9 
* 4 "4 « 0 x — 2 \ Fm" Mad bs. > "as yy * 
—— ̃ - * 
® s — 


88 nn 9 . oy AO : FL 2 OY ; 
r r 8 r r — 
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M E X 


CCC WT M 


I CAN 


A L E N D A R, 


From the Year I Tochtli, the firſt of the Century. 


ATLACAHUALCO Firſt Month. 


Modern Style. 71 


F cbruary 26 


March 


CON. ON — 


0 wi — . by bg 
2 SCG = Ov 


Mexican Days. 


I. "CIPACTLI_ 
II. Ehecatl 


III. Calli 


IV. Cuetzpalin 


„ V. Coatl 


VI. Miquiztli 
VII. Mazatl 


VIII. Tochtli 


IX. Atl 


$ Itzcuintli 


XI. Ozomatli 8 
XII. Malinalli 


[XIII. Acat! 


I. OCELOTL 
IT. Quauhtli 


III. Cozcaquauhtli 4 


IV. Olin 
V. Tecpatl 
I. Quiahuitl 


VII. Nockit! 


i _ Feſtivals; 3 
The great 1 ſecular feſtival. 


Feſtival of Tlalacateuctli, and 
the other gods of water, with 
the ſacrifice of infants, and 
the gladiatorian ſacrifice. 


. Nocturnal ſacrifice of fattened 


Priſoners. 


'TLACAXIPEHUALIZTLI. Second Month. 


ö 19 
20 
21 
22 


23 


VIII. Cipactli 
IX. Eheècatl 

X. Calli 

XI. Cuetzpalin 
XII. Coat! 
XIII. Miquiztl 


24 


I. MAZ ATL. 


* great feſtival of Xipe, god 
of the goldſmiths, with ſa- 


crifices of priſoners and mi- 
litary exerciſes. 
Faſt of 1 the owners of * 


for twenty days. 


The days marked in large characters are thoſe which began the ſmall . 
periods of thirteen days. 


[March 


Modern Style, \ 


| April 


20 


26, 


March 25 


26 


XIII. 


N -D 
INS 


KA Þ-Þ E 
Mexican Days. 

II. Tochtli 

III. Atl 


IV. Itzcuintli 


IV. Ozomatli 


VI. Malinalli 
VII. Acat! 


1] VIII. Ocelotl 


IX. Quauhtli - 
X. Cozcaquauhtli 


XI. Ohn  : 


XII. Tecpatl 
Quiahuitl 


0 


1. XOCHITL. 


( 


F eſtival of the god Chicoma- 
catl. 

[Feſtival of the god 7 eq iztli- 

Ec natebuatl. 


+ 


- Feſtival of the god Cbancoti, 
8 with nocturnal facrifices. 5 


TOZOZTONTLI Third Month. 


VI. 


II. Cipactli 
III. Ehècatl 
IV. Calli 
V. Cuetzpa 
Coatl 
VII. Wen 
VIII. Mazatl 
IX. Tochtli 


[X. Atl 


XI. . __ 


| XII. Ozomatli 


XIII. Malinalli 
I. ACATL 
II. Ocelotl 
III. Quauhtli 


VII. Quiahuitl | 


VIII. Xochitl. 


IV. Cozcaquauhtli | 
[V. Olin 
VI. Tecpat! 


Watch kept by the miniſters of 
| the wn. ral ** night of 


_ this month. 


” The ſecond feſtival of the gods 
of water, with facrifices of 
C7 children, and oblations of 
flowers. 


| Feſtival of the” poddeſs Coatli- 
cue, with oblations of flow- 
1 ers, and a proceſſion. 


HU EI. 


a a * 2 — —— j 2 * 1 — 2 
— — — i a = ** 
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„„ K 


HUEITOZOZTLI Foyrth Mopth. 
Modern Style. 


27 


28 
29 


E 
3 


VIII. Acatl 


| Mexican Days. 


| IX. Cipactli 


5  Ehecatl 
Calli 


[X17 Cuetz alin 


XIII. Coat - 
I. MIQUIZTLI 
II. Mazatl 

III. Tochtli 
IV. Atl 


V. Itzcuintli 


VI. Ozomatli 
VII. Malinalli 


IX. Ocelotl 


KX. Quauhtli 


XI. Cozcaquauhtli 
XII. Olin 


XIII. Tecpatl 


15 J. * 
6 II. Xochitl 


2 | | 


| Feſljyale. 


Watch kept in the temples, and 


a general faſt. 


F eſtival of Centeotl, with ſacri- 
fices of human „idm and 
; 


Solemn convocation for the 


grand feſtival of the follow- 
in 8 month. 


paſt in 1 9 of the fol 


4 lowing — 


1 Ar. Fifth Month: 


III. Cipactli 
IV. Ehecatl 


LY, Calli 


VI. Cuetzpalin 


VII. Coatl 


VIII. Miquiztli 


IX. MY 


. Tochtli 
XI. Atl. 

XII. Itzcuinth 
XIII. Ozomatli 


I. MALINALLI. 


II. Acatl 
III. Ocelotl 


IV. Quauhtli 


The grand feſtival of Tracath. 

| Foca, With: à ſolemn peni- 0 _ 

| tential proceſſion, the ſacri- 

| fice of a priſoner, and diſ- 

I ͤmiſſſion of all the marriage 
able hes from the temple. 


| „ 


The Gr 22 of Huitzilo- 


pocbtli. Sacrifices of human 
victims and quails. Solemn 


oo incenſe-oftering of Chapo- 


potli, or bitumen of Judea. 
Solemn dance of the king, 
the F, and the people. 


June 


Modern Style. 


* 


Mexican Days. 


| 


June 


— : 


V. Cozcaquauhtli 


VI. Olin 
VII. Tecpatl 


VIII. Quiahuitl 
IX. Xochitl 


— 


| 


ET Ru RD 


; 


1 


X. 


Feſlivals. 
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BTZALCUALIZTLI Sixth Month. 


| XII. 


R, Cipactli 
XI. Ehecatl 
XII. Calli 


III. Mazatl 

IV. Tochth 

V. Atl 

VI. Itzcuintli 


VII. Ozomatli 
VIII. Malinalli 


IX. Acatl 
X. Ocelotl 
XI. Quauhtli 


XIII. Olin 


I. TECPATL 


II. Quiahuitl 


III. Kochitl 


Cozcaquauhtli 


4 ; FO Fe? ; 
* —— a 


3 The third feſtival of the gods 
XIII. Cuetzpalin - 
I. COATL ” 
II. Miquiztli 


of water, with lacrifices and 
A dance. = 


| Puniſhments of prieſts negli- | 
gent in the ſervice of the 


temple. 


3 


rrcITHVIToNTEI Seventh Month, 


| = 


27 
28 
29 

30 

J uy 1 


2 W? 
re pF v0, 


| 


IV. Cipackli 

V. Ehecatl 

VI. Calli 

VII. Cuetzpalin 
VIII. Coat! 
IX. Miquiztli 


X. Mazatl 


XI. Tochtli 
XII. Atl 


XIII. Itzeuintli 


= 


F eſtival of Huixtocihuatl, with 


i 


* 


ſacrifices of priſoners, and a 
dane ce of the prieſts. 


Mm m 


July 


_—_— < 7 " 
F ts > nequt—nre ren ene e 
5 . 
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Modern Style. 


A: .Þ.Þ. * D- 1. * 


4 Mexican Days. 


July 6 


7 
8 


9 


10 


24: 
12 


nm 


9 


16 


- "mY 


18 


19 
20 


21 


26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
„ 
Auguſt 


22 
23 


25 


: 
2 


I. OZOMATLI 
IT. Malinalli 

III. Acatl 

IV. Ocelotl 

V. Quauhtli 

VI. Cozcaquauhtli 
Vit. On 
VIII. Tecpatl 
IX. Quiahuitl 
X. Xochitl 


XI. Cipactli 

XII. Ehecatl 
= TT  --- 
* CUETZPALIN | 
11. Cas 
III. Miquiztli 
IV. Mazatl 
V. Tochtli 
Si. AH -- 
VIE. Itzcuintli 
VIII. Ozomatli 
IX. Malinalli 
X. Acatl 

XI. Ocelotl 
XII. Quauhtli 


I. OLIN 
II. Tecpatl 


3] III. Quiahuitl 


IV. Rochitl | 


V Cipactli 
VI. Ehècat! 
VII. Calli 


VIII. Cuetzpalin 
IX. Coatl 


- E Feſtivals. 


— 4 — 
— * 


| | 
HUEITECUILHUITL Eighth Month. 
The ſecond feſtival of Centeotl, 1 


E * x 


| Feſtival of Maculitechel, 


XIII. Copcaquauhtli 


with the facrifice of a female 
ſlave; illumination of the 5 
temple, dance, and alms- 5 


TLAXOCHIMACO Ninth Month. 


Feſtival of Macuileipacf li. 


Modern St; le. 


Auguſt 10 
11 
"mM 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
T1 
22; 


| 


23 
24 


= 3 70M 
Mexican Days. 


X. Miquiztli 

XI. Mazat! 
XII. Tochtli 
XIII. Atl 

I. ITZCUINTLI 
IT. Ozomatli 
III. Malinallt 
„ 

V. Ocelotl - 

VI. Quauhth 
VII. Cozcaquauhtli 
VIII. Olin 
IX. Tecpatl 

X. Quiahuitl. 


XI. Xochitl 


D- 1.2 


 Felivuls, 


The ſecond feſtival of Huitzi- 


lopochtli, with ſacrifices of 
priſoners, oblations of flow- 
ers, general dance, and ſo- 
lemn banquet. 


F eſtival of Yacateuth, god of 
the merchants, with ſacri- 
| ices and entertainments. = 


XOCOUUETZ1 Teath Mont. 


25 
26] 


September 


XlI. Cipatli— 
I. CALLI 


8 V. Mazatl | 
LVE. Font 


| XII. Ocelot] 


IV. Quiahuitl 


XIII. Ehecatl 


VII. At! 


IX. Ozomatli 
X. Malinalli 
Xl. Acatl 


XIII. Quauhtli | 
I. COZCAQUAU- 
I: 


HI. Tecpatl 


K 


VIII. Itzcuintli 


II. Olin 


V. Xochitl 


The feſtival of NMiubteuctłli, | 
god of fire, with a ſolemn 
dance, and ſacrifice of pri- 


ſoners. 


II. Cuetz palin 
III. Coatl 
IV. Miquiztli „ 


All feſtivals ceaſe ang thoſe 


five 985 


oc H. 


4 


— 


51 


AY Bt rs Me * 


— 


wo 5 4 3 W 
AG cadet — . R — — — A gg 2 — ewes 
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z- FF EE ND TE 15 


OCHPANIZTLI Reno. Month. 


Modern Style, 


September 14 


: 18 | 


15 
16 


17 
16 


19 
20 
21. 
22 
23 
7 
25 
26 
2 
. 2b 
29 
30 
October 1 


2 


XI. Quiahuitl 


3 


, 41 


Mexican Days: 


VI. Cipactli 
VII. Ehecatl 
VIII. Calli 
IX. Cuetzpalin 
8X. Coatl | 
XI. Miquiztli 
XII. Mazatl 


XIII. Tochtli 


oo 

IT. Itzcuintli 
III. Ozomatli 
IV. Malinalli 
V. Acatl 

VE. Ocelot! 
VIE. Quauhtli 


VIII. Cozcaquauhtli | 
IX. Olin | 


X. Tecpatl 
. Tochtii 


XIII. Cipactli 
I. EHECATL 
II. Calli 5 


III. Cuetzpalin nn 


IV. Coatl 


. Miquiztli 


VI. Mazatl 


x | VII. Tochtli 


VIII. At! 
IX. Itzcuintli 
X. Ozomatli 
XI. Malinalli 
XII. Acat! 
XIII. Ocelot! 


I. QUAUHTLI 


* 


Feſtivals. 


PPance preparatory to the fol- 


lowing feſtival. 


| Feſtival of Teteainan, mother 


of the gods, with the ſacri- 


The third feaſt of the goddeſs 


 Centeotl in the temple Xiuh- 
calco, with a proceſſion and 
aer ifices. 


7 E 0 T L E ©: 0 Twelfth Month. 


IF eſtival of Chiucnahuitzcuinth, 


Nabualpuls, and Centeotl, gods. 
of the 9 | 


= |. October 


Modern Style. 


KA N 1 


Mexican Days. 


2 


October 


20 


21 


19 


22 


23 


II. Cozcaquauhtli 
III. Olin 


8 
IV. Tecpatl 


V. Quiahuitl 
VI. Xochitl 


n 


X. 


Feſtivals. 


8 


— 
W IE CEE I — — 


WW 


Watch kept for the following 

_ feſtival. 

Feſtival of the arrival of the gods, 
with a great ſupper and facri- 
fices of priſoners. 


TEPEILHUITL Thirteenth. Month. 


ms 
27 


24 
26 


: 28 


5 © 2 Sn Sw ns 


140 


11 


N 


IV. Ozomatli 
V. Malinalli 


VII. CipaQli | 
VIII. Ehecatl 
L&. Call - 
X. Cuetzpalin 
XI. Coatl - 


29 XII. Miquiztli 


„ 
„ 1 
| III. MM 


XIII. Mazat! 
I. TOCHT LI. 


III. Itzcuintli 


VI. Acatl 
VII. Ocelotl 
VIII. Quauhtli 


X. Olin 
XI. Tecpatl 
XII. Quiahuitl 


| XIII. Rochitl ll 


IX. Cozca quauhtli — 


"4.4. 
| „ 


Feſtival of the gods of the moun- 
| tains,with the ſacrifices of four 


female ſlaves and a priſoner. 


. F eſtival of the god 7 ochinco, 0 
with the facrifice of a pri- 
-þ ſoner. - 
|. Feſtival of Nappateu#h, with: 
the facrifice of a priſoner. 


1 | 


| | Feſtival of Centzontotochtin, god 


of wine, with the facrifice 


4 of three ſlaves of * differ- 


P ent PRs: on 


; QU E E. H 0 L. L F bange Month. 


— 3 
14 


. Here ends the firſt cycle of two hundred and fixty days, or twenty Rel of thirteen a 


1 5 
16 


17 
18 


19 


„ CIPACTL. 
II. Ehècatl 

III. Calli 

IV. Cuctzpalin | 
V. Coatl 


VI. Miquiztli 
VII.  Miazatl 


1 The faſt of four 4 in prepa- 
I ration for the following feſ- 


tival. 


- Feftival of Mixcoatl, .god of the 


chace; a general chace ; pro- 
ceſſion and facrifice of ani- 
| mals. 


November 


453 


454 


Modern Style. 


CW 


Mexican Days. 


November 20 


December 


* 
22 


23 
24 
25 

20 


3 


28 


29 
30 
I 


MP 


VIII. Tochtli 
IX. Atl. 

X. Itgzcuintli 

XI. Ozomatli 
XII. Malinalli 


XIII. Acatl 


 OCELUTL . 
II. Quauhth 
III. Cozcaquauhtli 
IV. Olin | 

V. Tecpatl 


VI. Quiahuitl 


VII. Xochitl 


5 Feſſivals. 


— r . 


3 
— a... At. com let. 


Feſtival of Tae, with 


| lacrices of priſoners, 


PANQUETZALIZTLL Fifteenth Month. 
3 VIII. Cipadtli 


11 III. 


IX. Ehecatl 
X. Cali - - 
XI. 
XII. Coat! 
XIII. Miquiztli 
I. MAZATL 
II. Tochtli 
Atl: 


12 IV. Itzcuintli 


V. Ozomath 
VI. Malinalli 
VII. Acatl. 
VIII. Ocelotl 
IX. Quauhtli 


XII. Tecpat! 
XIII. Quiahuitl 


Js 
: The third and 8 feſtival 


Cuetzpalin „ | companions. 


X. Cozcaquauhtli CO 
[XI. Olin . 


of Huitzilopochtli and his 
Severe faſt, ſo- 
lemn proceſſion. Sacrifices of 
priſoners and quails, and the 
eating of the ſtatue of paſte . 
— that _ | 


Modern Style. | 


December 


23 
24 
25 


26 


January 


SSD 


12 
13 


= 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


2 


22 
23 


3 + 


VVVä Þ DB 


Mexican Days. 


II. Cipactli 
III. Ehecatl 
IV. Calli | 
. e l | 
VI. Coatl 


VII. Miquiztli 


VIII. Mazatl 


[IX. Tochtli 


J 
XI. Itzcuintli 


XII. Ozomatli 


XIII. Malinalli 
F 
II. Ocelot! 
III. Quauhtli 
IV. Cozcaquauht cli 
V. Olin 


VI. Tecpatl 


VII. Quiahuitl 


VIII. Xochitl | 


—— 


i 


| 


- . 
9 — 


1 


AT EM OZ T LI Sixteenth Month. 


Feſtivals. 8 


F aſt of five days i in preparation 


of the Wen feſtival. 


| The fourth feſtival of the ads 


of water, with a proceſſion 
and ſacrifices. 


1 1 T 5 T L Seventeenth Month. 


7. F Cipatli | 
X. Ehècatl 
XI. Calli 


XII. Cuetzpalin 5 


M. Coatl  -- 
I. MIQUIZTLI 
II. Mazatl 
III. Tochtli 
IV. Atl... 

V. Itzcuintli 
VI. Ozomatli 
VII. Malinalli 


VIII. Acatl. 


Feſtival of the 
teuctli, with a dance and ſa- 


«kh Lama 


| facrifice of a female ſlave. 


| Feſtival of Mictlanteuctli, 


The ſecond feſtival of 
| 


ad 
of hell, with the nocturnal 
facrifice of a . 3 


aca- 
teuctli, god of the merchants, 
with the ſacrifice of a priſoner. 


January 


450 


Modern Style, 


— 


January 25 
77 

28 

: BR 


EE oo © 


| Mexican Days. 


IX. Ocelotl 


6X. Quauhtli 


XI. Cozcaquauhtli 
XII. Olin 

XIII. Tecpat! 

I. QUIAHUITL. 
II. Xochitl 


31 


1 2 c A Þ b- I 


| February 


— 


III. Cipadtli 


IV. Ehecatl 


n 
VI. Cuetzpalin 


VII. Coatl 


VIII. Miquiztli 
| IX. Mazatl 


[X. Tochtli : 
| XI. Atl 


| XII. cin 
XIII. Ozomatli 


I. MALINALLI 


II. Acatl 
III. Ocelotl 
IV. Quauhth 


V. Cozcaquauhtli 


VI. Olin 
VII. Tecpatl 
VIII. Qviahuitl 
IX. Xochitl. 


XI. Ehècatl 
XII. Calli 
XIII. Cuetpalin 
I. COATL 
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Eighteenth Month. 


| General chace for the facrifices 


Ks the next feſtival. 


The r 3b. © 


tieuctli, god of fire, with ſa- 
crifices of animals. 


1 Renewal of fare 1 in the e houſes, 


N E M 0 N T EMI, or uſeleſs Days. 


11 X. Cipactli | OR theſe days there was no 


teſtival. 


— 


2 <ul 


The following year IT. Acatl begins with II.  Miquizth, and conti- 
nues in the ſame order. 


EX PLA- 
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EXPLANATION of the Obſcure FIGURES. 
1 of the figures of the Mexican Century, 


N the wheel of the Mexican century are four figures, thirteen times 
repeated, to ſignify, as we have already mentioned, the four periods 


(by ſome authors called indictions), of thirteen years, of which their 
century conſiſted. The four figures are, firſt, the head of a rab- 


bet, expreſſive of that quadruped; ſecondly, a reed; thirdly, a knife 


or the point of a lance, repreſenting a flint ſtone ; fourthly, a part of a 
building, ſignifying a houſe, The years of the century are counted by 
beginning at the upper twiſt of the ſerpent, and deſcending towards the 
left. The I. figure, with a ſmall point, denotes I. rabbet ; the ſecond; 
with two points, ſignifies II. reed; the third, with three points, ſignifies 
III. flint; the fourth, with four points, IV. houſe; the fifth, with five 
points, V. rabbet; and ſo it continues until the twiſt upon the left, 
where the ſecond period begins with the figure of the reed, and termi- © 


| nates in he lower twiſt ; and chen che third OP! commences, | 


I. Of the figure of FS year. 


The firſt figure is that of water, ſpread upon a building to FOR 


- the firſt month, whoſe name  Acabualco, or Atlacahualco, fi gnifies, 


the ceaſing of water; becauſe, in the mon th of March the winter rains 
ceaſe in northern countries, where the Mexican or Toltecan calendar 
took its origin. They called it alſo Nuabuitlebua, which ſignifies the 
| budding of trees, which happens at this time in hot countries. The 
5 Tlaſcalans called this month Xilomaniliztli, or the oblation of ears of 
maize; becauſe in it they offered to their gods thoſe of the paſt year, 
to obtain proſperity to the ſeed, which about this time * to be 


ſown in high grounds. 
The figure of the ſecond month, appears at firſt Goh to be a pavi- 


lion, but we believe it is rather a human ſkin ill defigned, to expreſs 
that which is meant by the name Tlacaxipebualitxli, which they gave 
to this month, or ſkinning of men, on account of the. barbarous rite - 
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of ſkinning human victims, at the feſtival of the god of the goldſiniths. 
The Tlaſcalans called this month Coailhuitl, or general feſtival, and 
repreſented it by the figure of a ſerpent wound about a fan, and an 
Ajacaxtli. The fan and the Ajacaxtli denote the dances which were 
then made, and the coiled ſerpent ſignifies their generahty. 

The figure of the third month is that of a bird upon a lancet. The 


luancet ſignifies the ſpilling of blood, which was made during the nights 
of this month ; but we do not know what bird it 1s, nor what it 
means. 


The fourth ak 1 is repreſented by the figure df a ſmall building, 


upon which appear ſome leaves of ruſhes, ſignifying the ceremony 
which they performed in this month of putting ruſhes, ſword-graſs, 
and other herbs, dipped in blood, which they ſhed 1 in * of their 
gods, over the doors of their houſes. 


The Tlaſcalans repreſented the third month by: a lancet, to ſignify | 


- . the ſame kind of penance; and the fourth month by a large lancet, to 

| denote that during it they did ſtill greater penance. ” 

I The figure of the fifth month is that of a human head, with a neck- - 
lace under it, repreſenting thoſe chaplets or wreaths of criſp maize 
which they wore about their necks, and with which they adorned alſo. 


the idol of Tezcatlipoca, from whence the month took the name of 
Toxcatl, as we have ſaid above. | 


The fixth month 1s repreſented by an earthen pot or jug,. Ggnifring 


a certain gruel, which they took then called Etæalli, 3 which the 
: month took the name of Etzalqualiztli. 85 


The two figures of the ſeventh and eighth 3 appent defigned. | 


to ſignify the dances which they made then, and becauſe the dances of 
the eighth month were the greateſt, the figure alſo which repreſents it 
is greater. Near to theſe figures appear lancets, denoting the auſteri- 
rities practiſed preparatory to theſe feſtivals. The Tlaſcalans re pre- 
ſented thoſe two months by the heads of two lords, that of the month 
TFecuilbuitontli, or little feſtival of the lords, appears a young man, 
and that of the month Hueitecuilhuitl, or grand feſtival of the lords 2 
ſeems an old man. 


The figures of the ninth and tenth months, are evidently expreſſive 


of the. mourning which they put on, ang the lamentation which they 


made 
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made for their dead, which obtained the ninth month the name of 
Miccailhuitl, or feſtival of the dead, and the tenth Hueimiccailbuitl, or 


great feſtival of the dead; and becauſe the mourning of the tenth = 


month was the greater, the figure of it alſo is larger. The Tlaſcalans 
painted for each of theſe two months a ſkull with two bones, but the 
ſkull of the tenth was the larger. 


The figure of the eleventh month is a bebe by which is ſignified | 


the ceremony of ſweeping the pavement of the temples, which was in 


this month performed by all ; from whence the name Ochpanixtli. "RE 


Tlaſcalans painted a hand graſping a broom. 


The figure of the twelfth and thirteenth months i is that of : a Sarah te 
plant, called by the Mexicans pachtli, which in this ſeaſon twines 
about oaks, and from them the twelfth month took its name; becauſe 


in the next month this plant is grown up, the figure of it is larger, 


and the month takes the name of Hueipachtli. Theſe names, although 
more uſed by the Tlaſealans, were alſo employed by the Mexicans ; 
we have, however, adopted the names Teotleco and 7. peilbuiti in this 5 


hiſtory, as being more commonly uſed by the Mexicans. 


The figure of the fourteenth month is very ſimilar t to chat of the ſen 


cond ; but we know nothing of its meaning. 


5 The Tlaſcalans uſed to repreſent this month by the figure of has | 
bird which ſome have called Fiammingo, and the Mexicans Quechollt, 
which name the Mexicans gave alſo to the month; beeauſe, at this — 


time, theſe birds reſorted to the Mexican lake. 


The figure of the fifteenth month is a piece of a Mexican Sandes 


ſignifying the one which was carried at the ſolemn proceſſion of Huit- 


ꝛzilopochtli, made in this month. The name Panquetzalitzth, by which 
it was called, ſignifies no more, as WE have n, . chan the mount- 85 


ing the ſtandar o. | 


The figure of the ſixteenth is cnt of water apon a ſtair, ggnitping 
the deſcent of water, expreſſed by the name Atemozth, which was 


given to this month, either becauſe this is the ſeaſon of rain in north- 
ern countries, or becauſe at this time they held the feſtival of the gods 
of the mountains and water, to obtain the neceflary- ſhowers. - 5 


The figure of the ſeventeenth month, is two or three pieces of 


tied with a cord, and a hand, which, pulling the cord forcibly, vide 
| e the 
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the wood, denoting the conftriftion occaſioned by the cold of this ſea- 
ſon, which is the meaning of the name Tititl. The Tlaſcalans paint- 


ed two ſticks caſed, and firmly fixed in a plank. 


The figure of the eighteenth month is the head of a quarupss up- 
on an altar, ſignifying the ſacrifices of animals which were made dur- 
ing this month to the god of fire. The Tlaſcalans repreſented it by 
the figure of a man holding up a child by the head; this rakes an in- 
terpretation which ſome authors give of the name Tzcalli, very proba- 
bly, as they ſay that word means, r ifen from the dead, or 7/2 crea- 


The figure of the moon, „Which is in the centre of the wheel, or 


circle of the year has been copied from a Mexican painting, from 


which it appears, that thoſe ancient Indians knew well that the moon 
has her light from the ſun. 


In ſome wheels of the Mexican year which v we hows FO the the 


figures of the eighteen months, there followed five large * or dots 


denotin 8 the * — called Nemon temi. 


m. 2 „ the figures of the month. 
1 Jiffer ä in opinion concerning the fi A TER of 07. N 


5 gad, the name of the firſt day. According to Boturini, it ſignifies a 
fſerpent; with Torquemada, the ſword-fiſh ; and with Betancourt, the 
tiburon. In the only wheel yet publiſhed of the Mexican month, 
Which is that by Valades, the figure repreſenting the firſt day, is al- 
moſt totally ſimilar to that of a lizard, which appears in the fourth 


day. As we do not know the truth, we have Put: the head 0. a tibu- 
ron. according to Betancourt. 


The ſecond day is called Ebecarl, or wind, and is repreſenta by a 


human head blowing with the mouth. 


The third day is called Calli, or houſe, ** bs a ſnall buildin ge 
The name of the fourth — is Corapens, or 92705 and the figure 


is that animal. 


The name of the fifth day is Coatl, or ſerpent, and the figure is that 
animal. 


The 
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The name of the fixth month is Miguixtli, that is, death, a a 


ed by a ſkull. 
The ſeventh day is called Mazatl, or ſtag, repreſented by the head 


of that quadruped, as the eighth day 1 1s 195 that of the rabbet 7 ochtli, 


and ſo it is called. 


The name of the ninth day is At, or water, and is repreſen ted by 
the figure of that element. 


The tenth day is named Irzcuintl, that i is, 2 certain Mexican 


quadruped, ſimilar to a | little dog, and the > figure of it is that little 


animal. 


The eleventh day was called Ozomatl, or ape, rep reſented alſo by the 
figure of that animal. 


The twelfth day was ed Malinalli, j 1 name of a certain plant f 
of which they made nn and is Men by the figure of the 


fame plant. 


The thirteenth day i is named Acatl, or 2 25 is repreſented by a a 


reed. 


eagle, repreſented by the heads of theſe animals. 


The fixteenth day is Coxcaquaubtli, the name of a W bi al . 


5 keribed i in the firſt book of this hiſtory, and. repreſented. by the figure 
of it, though it is very imperfect. 


The ſeventeenth day is Olin tonatiub, or motion ol the ſun, repre= 
 fented by the figure of the ſame luminary. 


The eighteenth day is Tecpatl, or flint, and the figure of it. is the : 


| Pint of a lance, which uſed to be made of flint. 
The r day i is Nuiabuiti, rain, nd is repreſented bye a cloud, 


raining. E 
1 ewentieth day i 1s Xackitl, 1 10 the figure that of a 3 
In the centre of this wheel we have put the figure of the fifteenth 


month, in order to reduce it to a a determined month. = 


7 
4 
4 
* 
wake 
» 


IV. of the fore of cities. ted 


1 be frſt figure i is that of an opuntia, or nopal upon a ſtone, the 
ymbol of the cUy of T enochtitlan, or Mexico. Tenochtitlan means. 


the 


The fourteenth dayi 1s inrged Oceletl, tyger; ; and the fifteenth Waubtl, | 
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'the place where the opuntia is in the ſtone, alluding to what we have 
already ſaid reſpecting the foundation of this great city. 5 
The ſecond figure is that by which IT n. a n. The 
name Chalco means in or upon the gem %. 


The third figure is the hinder part of a man cloſe to a ruſh plant, 


and the fourth is the fame cloſe to a flower, ſignifying the cities of 
Tollantzinco and Xochitzincho, the names of which fignify, at the 
end of the place full of ruſhes, and at the end of the flowers, or flow- 
ery field : and almoſt all the names of places which have the termina- 
tion in zinco, and which are numerous, have a ſimilar ſignification, 

and are repreſented by ſimilar figures. 


The fifth figure is a little branch of the t tree n upon a nal 
in order to repreſent the city of Huaxjacac, a name compoſed of Hu- 


axin and jacatl, and nieans upon the point or extremity of the little 
tree Huaxin; becauſe although Jacatl, ſignifies properly the noſe, it 
alſo is uſed to lignify any other point. "As: Tepejacac, the name of 
two places means, upon the point of the mountain. 5 


In the ſixth figure appears an earthen pot upon three ſtones, a6 che 


Indians, uſed to place it, and Rill do fo, in order to keep it over fire, 
and in the mouth of the pot is the figure of water, to repreſent the 


city of Atatenilco (2), which name _— in hot Walger, or the e plac 
of the baths. 


The ſeventh figure i is that of water, in which: appears 2 a man with 


his arms opened, in token of rejoicing, repreſenting the city of Abui- 
Iizapan, called by the Spaniards Orizaba, the name of which means, 
in the water of pleaſure, or in the chearful \\- 


The eighth figure is alſo that of water in a mouth; tine the . 


city of Atenco (a). This name is compounded of Atl, water, of Tentli, 
lip, or metaphorically bank, ſhore, edge, &c. &c. and the pre- 
polition, or article co, which means ir, ſo that Atencs means upon 


* 


00) Acoſta ſays, that Chatco means, in the cha but the Mexican name knitying the 
mouth is Camatl, and when they 5 ſay, in the mouths, they expreſs it Camac. 

(z) There were, and are many places, called Atenco, but the moſt conſiderable was that 
which appears cloſe to Tezcuco, in our chart of the lakes of Mexico. | 

(a) On the 26th day of February of the above mentioned year, the year according to the 
meridian of Alexandria, which was built thrce centuries after, properly began. Q. Curt. 


lib. iv. c. 21. See La Lande Aſtronomie, n. 1597s 
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the bank, ſhore, or edge of the water; and all the places which have 
ſuch a name are ſituated upon the bank of ſome lake or river. 

The ninth figure is that of a Mexican mirror, to repreſent the city 
of Tehuillojoccan, which term ſignifies, place of the mirrors. 

The tenth figure is that of a hand in the a& of counting by the fin- 
gers, to repreſent the village of Nepobualco, which word fignifies „the 
place where they count, or the place of enumeration. 

The eleventh figure is that of an atm holding a fiſh, repreſenting the 
city of Micbmalgian, which word ſignifies, place where the fiſh are 
taken, or place of fiſhing. 

The twelfth is a piece of an edifice, with the head of an Ale 
within it, to repreſent the city of Ruaubtinchan, which ſignifies, houſe 
of eagles. 

The thirteenth figure is that of a mountain, duch as they uſed to paint 
in their pictutes, and a little above a ſmall knife, to repreſent the ny: 
of Tlacotepec, which name ſignifies, the cut mountain. J . 

The fourteenth figure is that of a flower, and beneath it five of thoſe. 

points by which they uſed to expreſs numbers. from one to twenty. 

With ſuch a figure they repreſented the place called Macuilxochitl, 
which. ſignifies, five flowers. This name is ſtill uſed to ſignify a day 
of the year; and it is probable, that the foundation of chat place hav- 
ing been laid on ſuch a day it obtained ſuch. a name. 

The fifteenth figure: is the game of football, repreſenting the city of 

IJlacbco, called by the Spaniards Tafco, which name ſignifies the place 
vy bere they played: at this game. Thoſe! two ſmall round figures in 
the middle are two mill-ſtones, pierced: in the center, which were 
ufed in chat game. There were at leaſt two cities . villages of this. : 
name. 

The figure of the ſixteenth, Ae the place 6 Ti ecotzaubtla, 
fignifying, the place abounding with. ochre. © 


L v. * the figures of the Merian Kings. 


| Theſe 3 are not portraits of the kings, but ſymbols of their 
pames. In all of them appears a head, crowned in the Mexican ſtyle, 


and each has its mark to ſhew. the name of the king repreſented by it. 
8 Acama. 
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Acamapitzin, the name of the firſt king of Mexico, Ggnifies, he 
who has reeds-in his fiſt, which alſo appears in the figure. 
Huitæilibvitl, the name of the ſecond king ſignifies, feather of the 
little flower-ſucking bird ; and therefore the head of that little bird 1s 


repreſented, though imperfe&tly, with a feather in its mouth. 


Cbimalpopoca, name of the third king, * ſmoaking ſhield, 
which) is repreſented 1 in his figure. 


coat, name of the fourth king, means, arpent of ll or med 


with lancets, or razors of the ſtone itzli, which is N * the 
fourth figure. W "oy 


5 Ilhuicamina, the ſurname of Montezulnail.. * ff lung of Meri- 


co; means, he who ſhoots into the ſky, and therefore an arrow is 
repreſented ſhot at "Tone figure, 185 which . ca neal to o ci 


che Ry. 1 4. 8 J. Ed. 1 45 
. Aajacat!, ahi « name of the Gxth 1 means lo a th 1.8% ad 


ſi gnifies the face or aſpect of water, and therefore a face i is repreſented, 
| above which' is the EG a ĩ 


Tizoc, the name of the ſeventh king, 6gnifies pierced, and thereſore 
ya perforated leg % BRF * 
Abuitzotl, the name of the eighth Low is is that of an amphi- 


bious quadruped, mentioned in our firſt book, and is therefore repte - 
ſented by the figure of that quadruped; and to ſhew that this animal 
lives in "as my" the Te of that element l on its leck. and 


- 


tall W N 


Adee the name af the viath- king, means, an 80 ry lord; but 


we do not underſtand the figure of it. 


The Hgures of the two laſt kings Cuitlabuatzin ak — ö 


are wanting; but we do not doubt but that that of eee a . 


a an a dropping eagle, as the name has 1 e 


0 


vi. of 650 figure s the dg, nd the of jon of rnguer 


The water Ggnifies the . ;. = — head, and the birs i In; the 
water, ſignify the drowning of men and animals. The ſhip; with a 
man in it, denotes the veſſel in which, according to their tradition, 


One 


CC 
one man, and one woman, were ſaved to preſerve the human race. The 
figure in one corner is that of the mountain Colhuacan, near to which: 
according to their account, the man and the woman who were ſaved 


diſembarked from the deluge. In all the Mexican paintings, in which 


mention is made of that mountain, it is repreſented by the ſame figure. 
The bird upon the tree repreſents the pigeon, which, as they ſay, com- 
municated (| peech to men, as they were all born dumb after the deluge. 
Thofe rods which iflue from the mouth of the pigeon towards men, 
are the ſymbols of languages. Wherever the Mexican paintings al- 
lude either to languages or words, they employ theſe rods. The 
multitude of them in one figure, Ggnifies the multitude of thoſe which 


were thus communĩcated. Thoſe fifteen men, who receive the lan- 


guages from the pigeon; repreſent ſo many families ſeparated from the 
reſt of mankind; from whom, as "On _ deſcended the nations 


of Anahuac. e 
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Al. Herts; author of the work entitled, Jake of the Une . 
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uſe of the ſolar year. was . 8 0. f ; es anterior to the 


in I mls = 1 on the Mexican Calendar, which I Tall | 


here anticipate and fubmit to your cenſure. 
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Pr: Siguenza td form his Cictography ; and the Cav. Boturini to pub- 


Ih his 2 of the General Hiftory of New Spain, is to be regretted; 
and at the fame time I am farther confirmed. in my opinion, that the 
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The year and century have, from time immemorial, been regulated 
by the Mexicans with a degree of intelligence which does not at all 


correſpond with their arts and ſciences. In them they were certainly 
extremely inferior to the Greeks or Romans; but the diſcernment 


Which. appears in their Calendar, equals them to the moſt cultivated 


nations. Hence we ought to imagine, that this Calendar has not been 


the diſcovery of the Mexicans, but a communicatian from ſome more 


enlightened people; and as the laſt are not to be found in America, we 
muſt ſeck for them elſewhere, in Aſia, or in Egypt. Ian apps tien 


is confirmed by your affirmation; that the Mexicans had their Calen- 
dar from the Toltecas (originating from Aſia), whoſe year, according 
to Boturini, was exactly adjuſted by the courſe of the tun, more than, 
a hundred years before the Chriſtian era; and alſo from obſerving that 
other nations, namely, the Chiapaneſe, made uſe of the ſame Calendar 
7 with the Mexicans, without any difference but that of their ſymbols. 


The Mexican year began upon the 26th of February, a day cele- 


brated in the era of Nabonaſſar, which was fixed by the Egypti- 
ans 747 years before the Chriſtian era; for the beginnin 8 of their 
month Toth, correſponded with the meridian of the ſame day. Tf. 
thoſe prieſts fixed alſo upon this day as an epoch, becauſe it Was cele- 
brated in Egypt (a), we have there the Mexican Calendar agreeing with. | 
the Egyptian. But independent of this, it is certain, that the Mexi- 
can Calendar conformed greatly with the Egyptian. 


On this ſubject Herodotus ſays (50. that the year was Fry regulated 


; by the Egyptians, who gave. to it twelve months, of thirty days, and. 
added five days to every year, that the circle of the year might-revolve: 

regularly: that the principal gods of the Egyptians. were twelve in 

number, and that each month was under. the tutelage : and protection of 
one of theſe gods. The Mexicans alſo added to every year, . five days, 
which they called Nemontemi,, or uſeleſs ; ; becauſe during theſe they, 


did nothing. Plutarch fays (c), that on ſuch days the Leptin cele- 
brated the feſtival of the birth of their gods. 
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(a) on PO 26th day of February, of thi above 0 year, the year according to the 
8 of Alexandria, which was built three centuries after; properly began. * Lott Hb. 


zv. c. 21. Sen IL. a Lande Aſtronomie, n. 1597. 
0 Herod. lib. ii. cap. 1. and 6. | & Plut. de lade & Ofitide, 
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It is certainly true, that the Mexicans divided their year into eigh- Il 
teen months, not into twelve like the Egyptians; but as they called 14 
the month. miz#/i, or moon, as you have obſerved, it ſeems undeniable, [ 
that their ancient month had been lunar, as well as that of the Egypti- | 1 
ans and Chineſe, the Mexican month verifying that which the ſerip- 4 
tures tell, that the month is obliged for its name to the moon. The Io 
Mexicans, it is probable, received the lunar month from their an- - fi 

_ ceſtors, but for certain purpoſes afterwards inſtituted another. You = 
Have affirmed in your hiſtory, upon the faith of Boturini, that the _ 
Mi#tecas formed their year into thirteen months, which number was ſa- 1 . 
cred in the Calendar of the Mexicans, on account of their thirteen 
| principal gots, in the fame manner as the Egyptians conſecrated dle Wy | 
| number twelve, on account of their twelve greater gods. 
-T he ſymbols and petiods of years, months, and days in the Met 

can Calendar, are truly admirable. With reſpect to the periods it ap- 
pears to me, that the period of five days might not improperly be 
- rerined their civil week, and that of thirteen their religious week. ITinn 

the ſame manner, the period of twenty days might be called their civil 
month; that of twenty fix their religious month; and that of thirty” 
their lunar and aſtronomical month. In their century, it is probable, 
that the period of four years was civil, and that of "thirteen religious. 
Prom the multiplication of theſe two periods they had their century, 
and from the duplication of their century, their age of one hundred 
and four years. In all thoſe periods an art is diſcovered not leſs ad- 
mirable than that of dür mates, cycles, &c. The period of civil 
weeks was contained exactly i in their civil and aſtronomical month; 
the latter had ſix, the former four, and the year contained ſeventy- 
three complete weeks; in which particular otr method is excelled by 
the Mexican; for our weeks are not contained exactly in the month, 
nor in the year. The period of religious weeks was contained twice 
in their religious month, and twenty eight times in the year; 3. but in 
the latter there remained a day over, as there is in dur weeks. From 
the periods of thirteen days, multiplied by the twenty characters of the 
month, the cycle of two hundred and fixty days was produced, of 
which you have made mention; but as there remained a day over the 
twenty-cight religious weeks of the ſolar year, there aroſe another cycle of 
O O O 2 | two 
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tioned cycle of two hundred and ſixty years, aroſe another admirable 
cycle of one thoufand and forty years. The Mexicans combined the 
ſmall period of four years with the period above. named week. of thir- 
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two hundred and ſixty days, in ſuch « manner, that the Mexicans could, 
from-the firſt day of every year, diſtinguiſh What year it was. The pa- 
riod uf civil months, multiplied by the number of days, (that is eigh· 
teen by twenty), and the period of lunar months; multiplied by the 
number of days, (that is, twelve by thirty), give the ſame product, 


or the number three hundred and ſixty; a number certainly not leſs 
memorable, and in uſe among the Mexicans than among the moſt an- 


cient nations; and a number, which from time immemorial, has 


ruled in geometry and aſtronomy, and is of the utmoſt particularity on 


account of its relation to the circle, which i is divided into three hun- | 
dred and fixty parts, or degrees. In no nation of the world do we meet 
with any thing ſimilar to this clear and diſtinct method o Calendar. 


From the ſmall period of four years, multiplied by, the above men- 


teen years; thence reſulted their noted cyele or century of fifty-two 


years; and thus with the four figures, indicating the period of a 
| years, they had, as we have from the dominical letters, a per riod, 
to ſay the truth, exceeded, ours; as it is of twenty-eight years, and the. 
Mexican of fifty-two ; this was perpetual, and ours in Gregorian years 
is not ſo. So much variety and fimplicity of periods c of weeks, months, 
years, and cycles, cannot be unadmired ; and the more ſo, as there i id im 
meſliately diſeovered that particular relation which theſe periods have to 
many different ends, which Boturini points out by faying : The Mexi- 
* can Calendar was of four | pecies; that is, natural, for agriculture : 1 
4 . chronological, for hiſtory ; ritual, for. feſtivals ; and. aſtronomical, 
for the courſe of the ſtars; and: the year. was luniſolar. This year, 


do not put it at the end of three Mexican ages, alter &veral 1 


eakitions I am not able to find it. 


Boturini determines by the . paintings the year of * con- 


fuſion of tongues, and the years of the creation of the world; which 


determination appears not to be difficult, becauſe as the eclipſes are 
noted in the Mexican paintings, there is not a doubt but the true epoch; | 


(a) A luna fignum dici feſti , ,,"Menfis ſecundum nomen ejus eſt, Ecel. 21 EN 
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of chronology may be obtained from them, as P. Souciet obtains 
the Chineſe from the folar eclipſe which he fixed in the year ar 55, be- 
fore the Chriſtian era. An eclipſe well. circumſtantiated,. as P. Briga 
{e} Romagnoli proves at length, may affiſt us to. fix the epoch of 
chronology in the ſpace of twenty thouſand years, and although in the 
Mexican paintings, all the circumſtances of eclipſes are not defcribed; 

yet the defect of them is remedied by many eclipfes which are marked 
there. The Mexican lords therefore, who ſtill preſerve great number 
of 5 might by ſtudy of them adduce Wy _ to chro- 
nology. 
| A. Ang the hymbols of the Mexican 2 and. year, aig dc. 
cover ideas entirely conformable with thoſe of the ancient Egyptians. 


The latter diſtinguiſhed, as appears from their monuments; each month 
or part of the zodiac, where the ſun ſtood, with charaQteriſtical figures 


of that which. happened in every ſeaſon of the year. Therefore we 
ſee the ſigus of Aries, Taurus, and the two young Goats er 
_ ace Gemini), uſed to mark the months of the birth of thoſe animals; 


- 


the ſigns of Cancer, Leos and Virgo, with the ear of corn, for thoſe 
months, in which the ſun goes backward like a crab; in which. there 
is greater heat, and in which the harveſts are reaped. The ſign of 
the Scorpion (which in the Egyptian ſphere occupied the ſpace. 
which at preſent is occupied by the ſign of Libra), and that of Sagitta - 
nus, in the months of virulent, or contagious diſtempers, and the 
chace; and laſtly, the ſigus of Capricorn, Aquarius, and Piſcig, in 
thoſe: months in which the ſon begins to aſcend: towards others; in 
vchich it rains much, and in which there is abundant fiſhing. Theis 
ideas at: leaſt ane ſimilar to. thoſe which the Mexicans aſſociated with their 
clime. They called their firſt month Acabualco, that is, the oeſſation 
af tho waters, : which began on tho abth of February, and they ſym 
bolize this month by a houſe, with the figure of water above it; they 
gave alſo to the ſame month: the; name of Qyabuithbua, that is, the 
moving or budding. of trees. The. Mexicans afterwards. diſtinguiſhed 
their firſt monthiby two names, of which the fieſt Acahualco, or the 
ceſſation of. the waters, did not: correſpond with their ae wherg: the... 


— » 
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(e) Scientia Eclipfium ex Europa in Sinas, Pars iii. e. 2. * 
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rains. came in October: but it agrees with the fields of Sennaar, and 
the northern climes of America, from whenge their anceſtors came; 
and. from that the origin of this vame appears evidently to be very an- 


dient. The ſecond. name, that is, Quahuitlehua, or budding of the 


trees, agrees much. with. the wogl .Kimath, uſed by Job to ſignify the 


Pleiades (V, which, in his time announced the ſpring, when the 
trees begin to move. The ſy, pol of. the ſecond Mexican month was 
a pavilion, which indicated the great heat prevalent in Mexico in April, 


before the rains of May comg, on. The ſymbol of the third month 
was a bird which appeared at that time. The twelfth and thirteenth 


month had for their ſymbol che plant pactii, which ſprings up and ma- 


tures in theſe months. The ſymbol of the fourteenth month was ex- 


preſſed by a cord, and a hand which pulled it, expreſſive of the bind- 
ing power of the cold in that month, which. is January ; 1. and to this 


ſame circumſtance the name Tititl, which they gave it alludes. . The 


conſtellation Kefil, of which Job. ſpeaks to ſignify winter, fignifies in 
the Arabic.root (which is Keſal ) .to be cold and aſleep, and in the text 
1 of Job it 18 read, CC Couldſt thou br eak the cords or ties of Keſil ops . 


Leaving a- part the evident conformity which the ſymbols and ex- 


pr eſſions of ſpring and winter have with thoſe of Job. who, in my 


opinion, flouriſhed a ſhort time after the Deluge (as I fay in my, ele- 


venth volume), it ought to be noted, that theſe ſymbols, which are 
excellent for preſerving the year invariable, demonſtrate the uſe. of 
. the intercalary days of the Mexicans ; otherwiſe it would. happen: that : 


in two centuries, the ſymbol of the month of cold would fall in the 


| month of heat. Thus it is found, from the Mexican paintings, that 


in them the conqueſt of Mexico Was marked in the ninth month called 


T7 laxochimaco ; from thence it ought to be concluded, that the interca- 
lary days were in uſe. The ſame deduction might be made from ſee- 
ing that the Mexicans, at the entry of the Spaniards, preſerved that 
order of months, which, according to the. ſignification of their names, 
agreed with the ſeaſons of the year, and the productions of the earth. 


Farther, to aſcertain how the Mexicans regulated their leap years, and 
if their. year was s juſt, an exact examination and compariſon. ought. to 


* ) jb chap. 3 ix. veg. and chap. xxxviii. v. 31. — 
be 
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be made of ſome event known to us, which has been marked by them. 
You have, for example, fixed the death of Montezuma on the 29th 
of June, 15207 if in the Mexican paintings this is found in the ſe- 
veath day, Cuetzpalin, of the ſeventh month, we muſt infer their year 
to be juſt, and that the leap years were interpoſed every four years; if 
it correſponds to the fourth day Cipactli, it would be a ſign that their 


year was juſt, and that the leap years were added after the century ; if 


it ſhould correſpond with the ſeventh, Ozomatli, then it muſt be con- 
cluded that their leap years were put after the century, and their year 
Was as eroneous as ours was at that time. The propoſed example is 
| grounded upon the Calendar, at the end of your ſecond volume ; this: 


I did for the-fake of perſpicuity: but to make an exact calculation, it: 
would be neceſſary to ſee that your Calendar correſponds with the firſt, 
year of the Mexican century, and that the year 1520, was the four- 
teenth year of the century; whence the name of days would have 
taken a My: 2 . from "that which is e os, more 


el 


earneſs. 


L.,aſtly, the Gmbol which: you ; hank put . * PE century; 
_ convinces me, that it is the ſame which the ancient E gyptians and Chal-. 


deans: had. In the Mexican ſymbol, we ſee the ſun as it were eclipſed, 


, by the moon, and ſurrounded with a ferpent, which makes four twiſts, 
and embtaces the four periods of thirteen years. This very idea of the 


ſerpent with the ſun has, from time immemorial in the world, ſigni- 
gied the periodical” or annual courſe. of the ſun. We know that 1 in. 


aſtronomy, the points where ecli pſes happen have, from time imme 
morial been called, (as P. Briga /g. Romagnoli has noted), the head 


and tail of a dragon. The Chineſe, from falſe ideas, though conform- 


able to chis immemorial alluſion, believe that at eclipſes a dragon is. 
in the act of devouring the ſun; The Egyptians. more particularly 


agree with the Mexicans; for to. ſymbolize the- ſun they employed a. 
circle, with « one or two ſerpents; but: ſtill more the ancient Perſians, 
among whom their Mitras (which was certainly the ſun), was ſymbo- 


121 by a ſun 0 2 2 and a Fe 3, and from P. Montfaucon . 7 US We ars 


5 t 
60 Vol. cited, p. PR Inv. i lll, c. 2. 5 5 
(5) See Banier Mythylogie, vol. ii. book iv. cap. iv. vol. iii. book vii; c. xii; Ptuche, 
- Hiſtory of the Heavens; vol. i.. c. ii. ſect. 1. Goguet, Origin of Sciences, &c. vol. i. Piſſert. 2,. 
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given, in his Antiquities, a monument of a ſerpent which ſurround- 
ing the ſigns of the Zodiac, cuts them, by rolling itſelf in various 
modes about them. In addition to theſe inconteſtible examples, the 


following reflexion is moſt convincing. There is not a doubt that the 
ſymbol of the ſerpent is a thing totally arbitrary to ſignify the ſun, 
with which it has no phyſical relation; wherefore then I afk, have ſo 
many nations diſperſed over the globe, and of which ſome have had 


no reciprocal intercourſe, unleſs in the firſt ages after the deluge, 


agreed in uſing one ſame ſymbol ſo arbitrary, and choſe to expreſs by 
it the fame object? When we find the word ſarco in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Teutonic, Latin languages, &c. it obliges us to believe that it 
belongs to the primitive language of men after the: deluge, and whew 


we ſee one ſame arbitrary ſymbol, ſignifying the ſun and his courſe; 


uſed by the Mexicans, the Chineſe, the ancient Egyptians,” and Per- 
ſians, does it not prompt us to believe the real origin of it was in the 
time of Noah, or the firſt men after the deluge ? this fair conelafion- 
is ſtrongly confirmed by the Chiapaneſe Calendar (which is totally. 
Mexican), in which the Chiapaneſe, according to Monſig . Nugnez:de 
la Vega, biſhop of Chiapa, in his Preface: to his Synodal Conſtitutions, 
put for the firſt ſymbol or name of the firſt: year of the: oentury a Y. 
tan, nephew of him who built a wall up to heaven, and gave to meti 


the languages which they now ſpeak. Here is a-fact: connedtid: with = 


the Mexican Calendar, relative to the building: of the tower of - 


and cho confuſion of tongues. Many ſimilar: reflexivns are ſuggeſted: 
by the obſervations- and remarks which oecur in your hiſtory. & W. 
Ceſena, July 31, 1780. So far the letter of Sig. Ab. Hervas. Whar- 
ever may have been the truth reſpecting the uſe of the ſolar year among 
theſe firſt men, in which diſpute I do not mean to engage, ILcannot be 
— perſuaded that-the Mexicans, or the Toltecas, have: been indebted! to 
any nation of the old continent for their Calendar, and their method: 


of computing time. From whom did the Toltecas learn their age-of 


one hundred and four years, their century, of fifty-two, their'year'of 


eighteen months, their months of twenty days; their periods of thir-- 
teen years and thirteen days, their cycle of two hundred and ſixty.days, 


and in particular their:thirteen intercalary days, at the end of the en- 
tury, to adjuſt the year with the courſe” of the ſun? The Egyptians 


8 e 
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etror. Gemelli-lays, that the Mexican. year at the commencement o of 
their century, ! 


year iat the end of the four years: ſhould have begun upon the 11th., nd. 
not the ninth, and thus; every: fout yea it ought to hays; ingreafed,, 

day; and in ſuch. caſe, the correction of thirteen dayis after. the end o 
fifty ⸗ two years became ſuperfluou 8, or without the retroceſſion of a day 


Every four years, the difference of the ſolar paar, at the ate 
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In che ann letter of the ſecond part, Sh he ip 
can year, he cites Gemnelli, and accuſes im, though, fully, of of; 19 


Q 


gan upon the roth of April; but that every four yea 
it anticipated one day on account of our biſſextile; ſo. that at t the nd. 
of four years it began upon the gth of. that month; at the e r nd. of 


eight years it-began-upon'the- 8th, and ſo it went on gen ae 


fide years; one day, unto the end of the Mexican tu 
the are of the thirteen ingercalay. days, ow need in 


This, adds dd oooh Lats, is 3 5 back, —_ * af 
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were the greateſt i of thoſe remote times, bat they adopted 
no intercalary ſpace to adjuſt tlie year with the annual retardation of 
the ſolar courſe. If the Toltecas of themſelves diſcovered that. Fe. 
tardation, it is not to be wondered at if they diſcovered. other things 
which did not require ſuch minute and prolix aſtronomical obſerva- 
tions. Boturini, of whoſe. teſtimony Ab. Hervas avails himſelf, ſays 
expreſly upon the faith of the annals of the Toltecas, which, he 
ſaw, that the ancient aſtronomers of that nation hayjng; ohſet ved in 
their native country Huehuetlapallan, (a northern country of America), 
the exceſs of about fix hours of the ſolar,” over the civil year which 
was obſerved among them, corrected it by. the uſe of intercalary days, 
more than one hundred years before the Chriſtan era, With reſpect ta 
the conformity between the nn and N we. Es treat of | 
it in our racer jt (69, 1 
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Some of the ober hans male e by Ab. Hetris hate 
by the learned author of the American Letters, a Work full of :ecudi.. 
tion, recently publiſhed' in the Literary Magazine of Florence, and come 
to us at the time ye laſt ſheets *of” this volume were pribting. The 
author, in oppoling the abſurd opinions of M. de Paw, fromm a 
though in pe 14 ef in e culture et dr Mente ifeotirſes'in'p 
neral very intelligently. of their cuſtoms, 'their- arts and, above? all, 
their aſtronomical knowledge, explains their calendar and<vhicir eyctes, 
and in theſe points compares | them' with the ancient Egyptiang, as was. 
fone in the laſt century- by the learned "Mexican, Saber, to probe 
their conformity a nd the a anti quity of the bo tion of America! In 
dhe peruſal of cheſe letters, I Kit hall the” pletfure of "ſeeing ſome of 
my own ſentiments Lipported and expkined ; although the author has 
| committed manly n F es, and ſhewn more acrimony againſt the Spa- 
niſh Na ation than is conſiſtent with Fr Kik The 
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alteration” oK the Mexican names in His Work, 18 a tr 
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here are thirteen” Biſſextile; the laſt yer of the century; nn 


ou; ght to an ticipate ours by thirteen days, and dot twenty dil. eg 


ſe ſuently, ile in terpofltiom of the th irteen days tor ajuſt theſyear! at the 
end of th day with the cGurſe of the ſon weg nat ſiperfpuous. 80 
that Gemelli fad prope fly as to the anticipation of the day, although he. 
erred in ſaying that the Mexicans began the year upon the roth of pril, 


as it began as we have often repeated on the 26th of February. 


The author of the Letters believes, that the Mexicans began their year 


at the vernal equinox. We are of the fame opinion as to their aſtro- 


nomical year; but we have not ventured to affirm it as we do not 
know it. The ancient Spaniſh hiſtorians of Mexico were not aſtrono- 
nomers,. and were leſs attentive to explain in their hiſtories the pro- 


greſi of the Mevicahs im ſciences than their; ſupenſtitions rites. The- 


Mexican Cyclography,, compoſed by the great aſtronomer Siguenza, af- 
ter a diligent ſtudy of the Mexican paintings, and various: calculations 
of the — and comets marked 1 in weir PER. has not 3 


us. ; 


We cannot pardon the Auth of the Letters the 1 FR es 
this great Mexican in his third Letter of the ſecond volume, where he 
ſpeaks, on the faith of Gemelli, of the pyramids of Teotihuacan.: | 
5 Carlos Siguen: za, ſays that au thor, imagines theſe pyramids anterior ta 

the deluge. This is not true; how could Siguenza imagine theſe pyra- 

mids anterior to the deluge, if he believed the population of America 
poſterior to the eonfuſion of tongues, and the firſt ſettlers deſcendants of 
Nephtuim, grand nephew of Noah, as Boturini atteſts, who faw ſome: 


of the works of Siguenza ? Gemelli alſo, on whoſe teſtimony the author 
of the Letters reſts, gives expreſs contradiction to this. particular in his: 
fixth volume, ſecond book, and eighth chapter. No Indian biftorian,. 


fays this traveller, Has been able to inveſtigate the time of the erection 
oo: of rhe pyramids of America; but D. Carhs Seng imag ined them 
oc very ancient, and built a little time after the Deluge.” Nor has Ge- 


melli properly explained the opinion of Siguenza; for Dr. Eguiara, 


treating in the Biblioteca Mexicana, of the works of Siguenza, and 
Y amongſt others of that which he wrote upon the peopling of America, 
fas, „ that in that work he fixed the firſt peopling of the new world: 
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paulo poſt Babylenicam confi Honem, that i is, a little after the ti 
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melli has mentioned]. 

With reſpect to ſome other more important point 
Letters, we ſhall ſpeak of them in our Diſſertations, in Which 
ſhall ſometimes concur, and at other times differ in opinion with the 
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